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PliEFACE. 


TTJDGIKG,  perhaps,  too  liastaly,  from  tBe  public  sttention 

^  directed  towards  many  of  these  Charges  on  thtir  delivery, 
my  friends  have  decided  that  they  ought  to  be  published^  in  a 
fbrm  likely  to  obtain  a  place  for  them  among  works  consulted 
hj  the  stodent  of  the  various  interesting  branches  of  know- 
ledge, which — ^using  the  term  in  a  wide  sense— may  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  Criminal  J  urisprudence. 

As  the  limits  of  a  Charge  necessarily  exclude  veiy  much 
that  a  reader  engaged  in  the  inTcstigation  of  the  subject  might 
desire  to  haye  before  him;  and  as  nnintermpted  argument 
becomes  wearisome,  I  have  separated  the  Charges  from  each 
other  by  matter  which,  I  trust,  will  furnish  a  variety  both 
nsefol  and  acceptable. 

The  views  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  my 
countrymen,  though  rarely  original,  have  nevertheless  had  the 
fortune  to  provoke  controversies  in  the  Press,  of  a  nature  to  show 
that  the  questions  thereby  raised  had  then  for  the  first  time 
earnestly  occupied  the  public  mind.  Consequently,  they  were 
sifted  with  greater  seal,  and  by  a  greater  number  of  writers,  than 
had  ever  before  been  employed  upon  them.  And,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  not  lose  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  con- 
sidering the  sulgect  under  a  multiplicity  of  aspects,  I  have 
presented  to  -him,  in  rapid  succession,  the  conflicting  opinions 
set  forth  in  the  journals  and  other  periodical  works,  which  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  notice  my  labours — whether  for  approval 
or  for  censure. 


Ti  PA^FACE. 

The  volume,  thus  composed,  will,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
show  the  progresft  of  opinion  during  eighteen  years,  in  relation 
to  the  Tarions  topics  on  which  it  trests.  It  will  therefine,  I 
tnuty  not  be  without  its  xue,  in  offering  iBnooangement  to  those 

who  feel  it  their  duty  to  abide  steadfastly  by  sound  principles, 
however  unpopular, — patiently  awaiting  the  day  when  public 
opinion  shall  range  itself  on  their  side. 

BiiruKHi,  BsaooE^  Mujf,  1857. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CHABG£  OF  JULY,  1839. 

FOR  some  ten  days  prior  to  the  holding  of  my  first  seflsumB, 
a  Jarge  oonconrae  of  people  assembled  every  evening  in  the 
open  market-place,  called  the  Bnllring,  under  the  influence  of 
certain  Chartist  leaders.  By  their  numlxjrs  they  obstructed 
the  thoroughfares,  and  became  obnoxious  to  tlic  shopkeepers  of 
the  district ;  creating  impediments  which  lessened  the  resort  of 
customers,  and  thereby  caused  considerable  pecuniary  loss  to  these 
tradesmen,  who  naturally  complained  to  the  authorities  of  the 
injury  which  they  were  sustaining,  from  a  course  which  appeared 
to  be  growing  into  a  habit.  It  did  not  seem  that  the  leaders 
Lad  any  immediate  object  in  view,  except  to  display  the  nom- 
hers  of  their  adherents,  and  thus  act  on  public  opinion,  and 
perhaps  on  the  public  fears.  These  gatherings  did  not  take 
the  form  of  an  oiganised  meeting,  with  a  chairman  at  its  head, 
and  there  being  no  common  olject  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  multitude,  nor  presiding  power  to  hold  it  iu  check,  a^ie- 
henatona  not  nnreasonably  arose,  that  tumnlts  might  suddenly 
break  oat  pregnant  with  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
town. 

At  that  time  Birmingham  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  new 
police ;  and  the  old  constabulary  force  was,  from  the  paucity  of 
its  nnmbem,  quite  unable  to  cope  with  such  assemblies.  The 

authorities,  however,  although  their  warnings  and  exhortations 

to  the  populace  to  desist  from  these  alarming  exhibitions  of 
physical  force  were  of  no  avail,  felt  reluctant  to  call  in  military 
aid  ;  and  considering  that  little  or  no  actual  violence  had  then 
been  committed,  recourse  to  such  an  extreme  would  not  have 
been  advisable. 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  sending  to  the  barracks  for  soldiers, 
tlicy  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment for  a  body  of  |x>licc  from  London,  who  quickly  came 
down  by  railway.  They  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  tlie  evening 
before  the  day  of  6C8i^ions,  and  were  immediately  led  to  the 
market-place^  under  tlu;  conduct  of  the  mayor;  and^  after  the 
proper  formalities  had  been  gone  through,  were  ordered  to 
disperse  the  crowd.  Finding  themselves,  however,  in  a  strange 
place,  and  in  the  twilight,  they  became  confused  and  alarmed ; 
and  the  populace,  taking  advantage  of  its  numbers,  and 
observing,  probably,  the  unfortunate  state  of  its  opponents, 
made  such  head  against  them  as  to  defeat  their  attack.  Many 
of  the  police  were  so  rudely  handled,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  carry  them  to  the  hospilal.  The  ccnsequences,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  have  been  more  serious  had  not  the  military 
been  quickly  summoned ;  these,  by  their  mere  presence,  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  dav,  and  scattered  the  rioters — the  mob 
happily  f^iving  no  occah-ion  fur  the  use  of  weajwns. 

But  having  regard  to  the  exasperation  produced  ])y  this 
conflict,  it  way  thought  prudent  that  a  few  dragoons  should 
mount  guard  over  the  court — a  precaution  which,  1  am  glad  to 
say,  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  repeat. 


CHAEGE  OF  JULY,  1839. 

GrXTLEMEN  OF  TUE  GrAND  JuRY, 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  address  you,  for  the  first  time, 
under  circumstances  very  painful,  and  by  me  quite  unexpected. 
It  has  so  happened  that  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which,  by  tiie 
gracious  command  of  our  Sovereign,  we  are  called  upon  to  bring 
that  noblest  institution  of  our  country,  trial  by  jury,  into  action, 
amidst  the  homes  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  should  be  the 
time  chosen  by  evil-disposed  meu  to  meet  in  tumultuous  assem« 
bly,  in  that  same  place  with  the  intention,  as  was  dearly  evinced 
by  their  subsequent  proceedings,  to  defy  the  law,  and  overpower 
its  ministers  by  main  force. 

^ly  disappointment  you  doubtless  all  share  with  me,  because 
you  know  that  liirmiugham  has  been  celebrated  throughout  the 
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wliolc  kingdom  for  the  good  order  witli  whicli  its  vast  assem- 
blages of  the  people  have  been  eonducted. 

These  peaeeful  meetings  had  been  supposed  to  have  put  to 
rest  all  questions  as  to  wiiether  large  numbers  could  be  allowed 
to  meet  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  without  any  other  control 
than  their  own  good  sense  and  loyal  feelings,  which  it  has  been 
thought  would  always  lead  every  class  of  the  oommnnity  to 
cooaider  the  subversion  of  pnblio  order  as  a  heavy  calamity  to 
honest  men,  and  only  to  be  desired  by  plunderers  and  iooendiariea. 

And  so  long  as  these  oongrqiations  appeared  to  hold  any  law« 
iul  object  in  view,  however  wild  or  unreasonable — indeed,^  so 
long  as  their  objects  remained  in  doubt — so  long  did  the  ma- 
gistracy of  this  borough  do  quite  right  not  to  interpose  any 
obstacle  to  their  fellow-townsmen  assembling  together ;  whether 
the  grievances  which  they  proposed  to  tliemselves  to  discuss 
were  real  or  imadnarv.  But  mIicii  it  became  clear  to  all  eves 
that  the  only  intention  and  eftect  of  those  meetings,  so  fre- 
quently rc})eatc(l,  was  to  distnrb  and  overawe  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  whose  comfort  was  de^tioved,  and  whose  safety 
■was  endangered,  the  just  limits  of  toleration  wqyc  passed.  The 
magistrates  had  to  choose  between  forbearanee  to  the  disaffected 
and  tumultuous  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  support 
which  they  were  sworn  to  give  to  the  peaceful  and  unotl'ending 
who  claimed  their  protection.  In  such  a  state  of  things^  for- 
bearance, far  from  being  a  lirtue,  would  have  become  a  crime. 
The  magistrates,  therefore,  have  acted  as  became  the  upholdera 
of  the  law  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  an  armed  force  to  restore, 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  borough ;  and  notice  and  admoni- 
tbn  having  ]^ved  nnavailing,  they  were  bound  to  employ  that 
force  with  promptitude  and  vigour. 

On  this  topic  I  shall  say  no  more^  for  the  suffident  reason 
that  some  persons  are  in  custody  awaiting  their  trial  upon 
charges  founded  on  thdr  alleged  conduct  on  -  the  occasions  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  would  ill  become  mc,  and  would 
argue  a  straiige  forgetfulness  of  ray  duty,  to  utter  a  sinjjlc  word 
which  could  operate  to  deprive  such  pei*sons  of  a  lair  trial  ; 
which,  as  it  is  the  highest  boast  of  Englishmen  that  all  persons 
accused  should  enjoy,  so  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  me,  filling 
the  seat  of  justice,  to  be  cautious  that  nothing  falling  from  my 
lips  should  in  the  leaat  degree  impair.    But  X  must  be  allowed, 

B  % 
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in  quitting  the  suhjcot,  to  express  my  deep  regret,  and  the  bitter 
humiliation  I  feel,  that  the  first  introduetion  of  trial  by  jury 
into  the  town  of  Birmingham  should  be  made  unhappily  memo- 
rable by  the  circumstances  under  which  I  am  now  si)eakiug ;  by 
the  necessity  iu  which  I  now  find  myself  of  sitting  under  the 
protection  of  the  sword :  but  to  this  unhappy  necessity  we  must 
all  sabmit.  To  my  feelings  as  a  lawyer,  and  an  admirer  of 
our  constitution,  nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent  than  that  the 
administration  of  justice  should  be  carried  on  in  the  presence  of 
a  military  amy.  In  common  with  yoursdves  I  am  imbued  to 
the  full  with  jealousy  of  military  interference.  In  the  admi* 
nistration  of  justice,  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  guarding  the 
ministers  of  the  law  from  outrage,  have  been  employed  in  some 
periods  of  our  history  to  overawe  their  proceedings;  their 
attendance,  therefore,  is  never  permitted  except  when  required 
by  an  overwhelming  necessity,  to  which  all  rules  must  give  way. 
Aleanwhile  our  care  must  be  to  perform  our  duties,  forgetting 
as  much  a^  pos:iible  the  untoward  circumstances  under  which 
we  meet. 

I  can  scarcely  supj)ose  that  the  gentlemen  whom  I  am 
addressinj',  manv  of  whom  I  have  known  from  niv  earliest 
youth — that  men,  filling  your  ennnetit  position  in  the  borough, 
and  feeling,  as  1  know  you  all  do,  sincere  and  ardent  interest  in 
its  welfare,  can  have  witnessed  the  change  which  our  Queen  has 
wrought  in  granting  her  charter  of  incorporation,  and  in  com- 
manding me  to  hold  my  seisions  in  your  town,  without  having 
your  minds  directed  to  the  reasons  for  the  course  which  has 
been  taken,  and  to  the  benefits  which  may  be  expected  to  flow 
from  this  application  of  the  great  maxim  of  our  jurisprudence 
that, '  Justice  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  every  man's  door.' 

The  consideration  of  these  questions,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  much  occupied  my  own  mind;  and  as  principles  are  in* 
Tolved  in  them  which  will  have  a  practical  bearing  on  your 
duties  and  mine,— on  your  duties  as  persons  of  influmoe  among 
your  foUow-townsmen  as  well  as  in  your  present  capacity, — I 
shall  proceed  to  offer  such  remarks  as  it  has  occurred  to  me 
might  be  j)rofitably  submitted  to  your  attention. 

That  crime  will  be  repressed  in  proportion  to  the  certainty 
of  the  detection  and  ])unishment  of  the  criminab  is  an  obvious 
truth.    And  exj>erieiice  has  at  length  taught  us,  that  a  certain 
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punishment,  though  slight,  is  far  more  cflectual  to  deter  from 
crime,  tlian  the  terror  of  tlie  heaviest  peualty  that  mm.  caa 
inflict  where  the  chances  of  esciqpe  are  niunerous. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  make  a  nearer  approach 
to  certainty  of  punishment.  Formerly,  the  whole  expense  of 
prosonitions  fell  on  the  injured  party,  who,  having  suflfered 
once  from  the  iuahility  of  the  pahlic  to  protect  km,  was  made 
to  snfSar  again,  and  often  with  mnch  greater  severity,  that  he 
night  protect  the  pubHe, 

It  k  easy  to  see  that  so  he^yy  a  tax  on  prosecutions  mnst 
luve  operated  as  a  hounty  to  crime.  Defraying  the  expenses 
from  a  public  fund  has  greatly  diminished  this  evil ;  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that,  unless  prosecutors  and  witnesses  were  remu- 
nerated to  an  amount  which  might  furnish  a  motive  to  fabricate 
charges  against  the  innocent  (to  say  notliing  of  the  burthens 
vhieh  would  be  accumulated  on  the  ratepayer),  much  loss  and 
inconvenience  must  still  fall  on  individuals  taken  frem  their 
occupations  and  detainctl  at  a  place  remote  from  their  dwellings. 
Nor  would  money,  however  lavishly  expended,  be  in  all  cases  a 
compensation  for  this  enforced  absence. 

To  remove  every  motive  to  supincncss  in  the  injured  party— 
to  relieve  him  and  his  witnesses  in  the  performance  of  a  public 
duty  from  unneeessary  sacrifice — it  is  indispensable  that  he 
should  find  the  seat  of  justice  at  hand.  And  to  the  prisoner,  if 
innocent,  the  benefit  of  being  tried  on  the  spot  where  the  ofience 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  must  be  equally  clear. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  hear  a  poor  and  ignorant 
man,  who  has  been  carried  to  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  his 
imputed  crim^  and  of  necessity,  therefore,  separated  from  his 
friends,  fixed  as  they  were  by  poverty  to  the  spot  where  they 
lived,  asked  if  he  had  any  witnesses  on  his  behalf.  His  answer 
has  painfully  struck  upon  my  ear; — he  has  said,  ' I  have  wit- 
nesses, but  I  have  no  money  to  bring  them  before  you/  In 
Belgium,  the  cost  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  is  paid  by 
the  public.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for  our 
English  practice ;  but  we  clearly  (liniinish  its  evils  when  we 
bring  the  accused  to  trial  on  the  spot  where  bis  witnesses  may 
be  expected  to  be  found. 

Gentlemen,  although  I  have  put  the  advantages  to  the  inno- 
cent prisoner  last  in  order,  they  stand  first  in  my  estimation. 
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Tbat  the  administration  of  the  law  should  be  the  adminis- 
tratiou  of  juiiiee,  is  the  most  sacred  of  human  duties.  The 
fearful  power  awnmed  by  erring  man  to  inflict  pain  and  disgrace 
on  his  brother,  can  only  be  justified  when,  feeling  his  awful 
raponsibiHty,  and  conscious  of  the  imperfectioa  of  his  fiusuitiesj 
lie  spares  nothing  within  the  compass  of  his  means  to  judge 
according  to  the  truth.  Ood  forbid  that  to  ensure  the  de- 
struction of  the  guilty,  we  should  put  to  peril  the  safety  of  the 
innocent. 

And,  Gentlemen,  if  we  could  bring  ourselTes  to  act  on  a  prin« 
ciple  so  abhorrent  to  the  maiims  of  English  law,  and  so  revolting 

to  the  feelings  of  Christian  men,  how  short-sighted  would  be  our 
policy  !  how  miserable  the  attempt  to  repress  crime  by  crime ! 

For  on  w  hat,  after  all,  are  we  to  depend  for  npliolding  the 
law?  In  the  present  state  of  thitiers,  assuredly  not  on  j)unishing 
all  oflfenccs.  To  that  certainty  of  puiiishnicnt,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  we  have  as  yet  made  but  distant  approaches,  for  causes 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert. 

If,  therefore,  the  people  of  this  country  were  only  deterred 
from  crime  by  fear  of  legal  punishment,  there  is  little  reason 
why  ofienders  should  not  multiply  a  hundredfold.  But  they 
are  witliheld  by  better  motives ;  and  among  them  I  give  a  high 
place  to  that  veneration  for  the  law  Mhich  results  from  the 
confidence  of  the  oonntry  in  its  just  administration.  To  this 
confidence  we  owe  the  proud  distinction,  that  here  tiie  people 
range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  law,  while  in  many  coun- 
tries a  prisoner  is  always  treated  by  his  fellow-sulgects  as  a 
persecuted  man,  sufiering  from  a  tyranny  only  the  more  power- 
ful and  the  more  to  be  detested,  because  clothed  with  the  forms 
and  armed  with  the  weapons  of  justice. 

Long,  Gentlemen,  may  this  wholesome  feeling  remain  among 
us ;  but  it  can  only  be  retained  and  perfected  by  a  sincere 
determination  to  let  no  impression,  however  strong  and  how- 
ever well-founded,  of  the  mischiefs  resulting;  from  the  escape  of 
the  guilty,  produce  the  slightest  biiLs  on  our  minds  against  the 
prisoner,  or  narrow  by  a  single  hair's  breadth  the  full  proof 
which  the  law  demands. 

And  yet,  Gentlemen,  I  should  be  much  concerned  if  1  could 
be  supposed  to  think  lightly  of  criminals  escaping  from  justice. 
It  is  a  grave  misfortune :  its  example  is  most  pernicious.  One 
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unjust  acquittal  may  rake  hopes  of  a  career  of  impunity  in  the 
lirewts  of  himdreds  exposed  to  seduction.  lu  shorty  Gentle- 
nen,  I  bold  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  only  leaa  to  be  deplored 
than  the  conviction  of  the  innocent. 

But  there  are  better  means  of  lepieamng  crime  than  by 
vzetting  the  rales  of  law  agunst  the  aocaaed.  And  this  leads 
me  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  short  time  upon  the  present 
state  of  crime  in  thw  country,  so  fiur  as  onr  scanty  materiab 
enable  ns  to  frame  an  estimate  of  its  nature  and  extent.  This 
done,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  the  mesns  for  its  repression. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  offences  whidi  are  found  in 
our  calcudais  arc  oiVeuces  against  property.  This  alone,  if 
other  evidence  were  wanting,  would  prove,  what  indeed  is 
notorious,  the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons  who  pursue 
crime  as  a  calling,  and  are  not  led  astray  by  casual  temptation, 
or  by  temporary  indulgence  of  the  passions.  The  numbers  of 
this  class  it  is  impossible  to  assign  with  accuracy.  From  the 
best  information  I  am  able  to  obtain,  I  cannot  place  it  much 
lower  for  England  and  Wales  than  a  hundred  thousand.  The 
greater  number  of  these  unhappy  persons  are  engaged  in  petty 
thefts.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  habits,  and 
who  know  how  small  a  part  of  the  value  of  what  they  steal 
th^  are  able  to  retain  for  themselves,  are  of  opinion  that  each 
one  must,  on  the  average^  commit  several  offences  per  day  to 
be  maintained  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  known  to  live. 
It  is  also  found  that,  before  the  thi^  is  finally  withdrawn  £rom 
society  by  transportation  or  death,  his  course  of  depredation 
extends  over  several  years.  These  general  fects,  which  are  wdl 
ascertained,  show  how  great  must  be  the  number  of  oflfeDcea 
whidi  are  never  detected,  or,  at  all  events,  never  prosecuted,  as 
compared  with  those  which  find  their  way  into  our  calendars, 
and  arc  treated  in  most  of  our  statistical  tables  as  if  they  com- 
prised the  total  amount  of  offences  committed.  How  fhllaeioua 
it  must  be  to  confound  the  number  of  convictions  with  the 
number  of  offences  committed  has  been  established  by  a  valu- 
able document  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  as  to  the  best  means  of  forming  an  cflBcient  Con- 
stabulary Force.  The  paper  to  which  1  refer  is  a  table  show- 
ing the  number  of  forged  notes  presented  at  the  Bank  of 
EnglfHH*^  and  the  number  of  conviptions  for  the  forgery  of  bai^ 
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notes,  between  the  years  1805  and  1837;  and  I  find  the  pro- 
portion of  convictions  compared  with  that  of  oti'ences  was  as  i  to 
164.  Now  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  uttering  of  forged 
notes  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  offences  to  commit  with  im- 
punity, inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  done  in  secret,  and  behind  the 
back  of  the  injured  party,  it  will  be  felt  that  if  the  proportion 
of  forgeries  committed  with  impunity  is  so  laige^  that  of  thefts 
which  escape  detection  must  be  much  laiger.  It  is  equally 
dear  ihat^  while  these  proportions  remain  unchanged,  it  is  yain 
to  hope  that  the  terrors  o£  the  law  will  a?ail  to  prevent  those 
who  follow  depredation  as  a  calling  from  being  a  numerous, 
and,  in  one  sense,  a  flourishing  class  of  the  community.  When, 
however,  the  public  mind  shall  be  practically  conscious  of  the 
facts  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  in  consequence  shall  with- 
hold its  sympatliy  from  a  prisoner,  though  for  tlic  first  time 
convicted,  if  he  sluiU  appear  to  have  resorted  to  depredation  as 
a  stated  means  of  livelihood,  then  something  may  be  done  to- 
wards diminishing  the  numl)ers  of  the  class,  by  permanently 
withdrawing  the  criminal  upon  his  first  sentence  from  his 
career  of  crime ;  either  by  transportation,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  a  long  term,  whenever  the  discipline  of  our  prisons  shall  be 
SO  &r  improved  as  to  make  them  places  where  their  inmates 
may  be  reformed,  instead  of  more  deeply  corrupted. 

But  no  change  in  the  sentences  of  prisoners,  or  in  the  dis* 
dpline  of  prisons^  will  avail  to  destroy,  <»r  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion to  lessen,  this  dass,  until  by  a  more  perfect  system  of 
police,  and  by  a  greater  alacrity  among  prosecutors,  the  number 
of  offences  escaping  detection  and  prosecution  shall  be  dimi- 
nished in  a*  manifold  ratio.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  hardened 
thief  oonsdenoe  has  no  hold.  The  danger  of  his  calling  he 
looks  upon  as  the  necessary  price  of  its  pleasures ;  the  applause 
of  his  associates  stands  him  in  the  place  of  reputation.  Even 
death  upon  the  gallows,  which  is  thus  to  his  mind  stripped  of 
disgrace,  he  regards  with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  the  soldier 
looking  forward  to  the  perils  of  honourable  war.  Nothing, 
therefore,  but  such  a  multiplying  of  the  risks  of  detection  for 
each  offence,  as  shall  render  it  impossible  to  ply  his  trade,  will 
break  up  his  class.  And  to  aid,  as  far  as  his  means  will  allow, 
in  tiiis  good  work,  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  of  persons  like  yourselves,  who,  by  your  position  in 
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•odetyj  are  poeaesaecl  of  power  and  inflaenoe.  Birmingham 
bas  long  been  fitvourablj  diatingniahed  from  many  other  towna 
by  the  comparatiTe  excellence  of  its  police :  certain  members  of 
that  body  I  have  known  for  many  years,  and  can  bear  testi* 
mony  to-  the  valne  of  their  aervicea.  Bat  their  force  is  too 
smaU.  Though  much  has  been  done,  much  remains  to  do. 
The  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  being  in  metals,  tempta- 
tions to  dishonesty  are  of  necessity  more  numerous  here  than 
in  many  otiier  places.  They  fall,  too,  on  persons  of  tender  age, 
often  ill  instructed  to  withstand  them.  They  are  held  forth  by 
the  most  canning  and  nefarious  of  all  the  predatory  classes — I 
mean  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  "When  these  things  are 
well  considered — the  loss  of  property,  and  the  feeling  of  in- 
security among  the  honest  part  of  society,  the  degradation  and 
miaeiy  of  the  guilty — then  will  the  great  subject  of  the  re- 
pression and  prevention  of  crime  eipand  in  every  mind  to 
its  due  measure  of  importance.  Nor  will  the  means  of 
repressing  crime  be  crippled^  I  am  persuaded,  by  a  false 
economy;  for  even  contracting  onr  views  to  a  mere  qnes* 
tkm  of  expense,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  a  depredator 
at  large  is  maintained  by  society,  and  maintained  in  a  most 
expensive  manner.  Hu  prison  must  indeed  be  badly  managed 
if  he  do  not  cost  the  conntry  for  more  when  at  liberty  than 
when  in  confinement. 

These  remarks  have  done  little  towards  exhausting  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  only  touched  on  the  means  of  repressing  crime 
by  acting  on  the  criminal.  The  means  of  preserving  the  honest 
from  falling  into  the  snares  of  vice — the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
— the  formation  of  virtuous  habits  by  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing— these  are  topics  on  which  I  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
enlarge.  The  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  have  not  been  want- 
ing in  their  attention  to  these  important  duties.  This  I  well 
know  ;  for,  having  spent  ray  youth  in  this  my  native  town,  and 
having,  in  some  small  degree,  assisted  in  the  labours  of  your 
Sunday-schools,  I  can  testify  to  their  zeal  and  perseverance. 
What  they  have  done  will  convince  them  better  than  any  words 
of  mine  both  of  the  value  of  their  labours  and  of  the  necessity 
for  atill  further  extending  them.  For  it  is  to  education,  in  the 
large  and  tme  meaning  of  the  word,  that  we  must  all  look  as  the 
tteana  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil.    Indeed,  of  the  dose 
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connexion  between  ig^noratioe  and  erime,  tbe  calendar  which  I 
bold  in  my  band  fumiBhes  a  atriking  example.  Each  prisoner 
liaa  been  examined  aa  to  the  atate  of  hia  education,  and  the 
feanlt  ia  aet  down  opposite  hia  name.  It  appears^  then^  that  of 
forty-three  priaoners,  only  oner  can  read  and  write  weU.  The 
majority  can  neither  read  nor  write  at  all;  and  the  remainder^ 
witii  the  aolitary  exception  which  I  have  noted  down,  are  aaid 
to  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  which  necessarily  impliee  tiiat 
they  have  not  the  power  of  using  these  great  dementa  know- 
ledge for  any  practieal  objcet.  Of  forty-three  prisoners,  forty- 
two  then  are  destitute  of  iiistruetion  ;  and  what  the  one  remain- 
ing individual  has  been  taught  [)robal)ly  comprehends  no  more 
of  edueation  than  tlie  plougliing  and  harrowing  of  tlie  soil  does 
of  agriculture.  There  eau  be  no  harvest  without  these  intro- 
ductory labours,  it  is  true ;  but  neither  will  they  alone  produce 
the  crop. 

Gentlemen,  it  now  only  remains  that  I  should  address  a  few 
words  to  you  on  your  own  ])eculiar  functions.  Anciently,  aa 
you  know,  grand  juries  filled  the  character  of  prosecutors, 
presenting  such  offences  as  came  to  tlieir  knowledge,  or  as  were 
brought  under  their  notice  by  inferior  officers  having  the  care 
of  tbe  public  peace.  In  thoae  early  times,  that  preliminary 
examination  b^ore  magistrates,  which  now  in  almost  all  in- 
stances precedes  the  exercise  of  your  duties,  was  little  known. 
Your  functbna  would,  therefore,  be  almost  essential  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice.-  At  the  present  day,  the  necessity  for 
imposing  your  labours  upon  yon  is  not  so  obrions;  and  in  the 
metropolia  it  has  been  found  that  the  secrecy  with  which  by 
law  witnesses  give  their  evidence  before  grand  juries  has  offered 
focilities  to  criminals  to  tamper  with  them,  and  to  procure  bills 
of  indictment  to  be  ignored,  upon  whicli,  if  a  trial  liad  been 
had,  and  tlie  witnesses  had  given  their  evidence  under  the 
responsil)ility  arising  from  public  examination,  convictions  would 
certainly  have  been  obtained.  I  shall  use  all  such  means  as  I 
possess  for  i)r(  vcnting  justice  from  being  thus  defeated  ;  and 
j  ou  on  }  our  parts  will  recollect  that  the  sole  question  for  your 
consideration  is,  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  evidence  laid 
before  you  to  justify  a  conviction,  unless  the  facta  are  answered 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 

But,  Gentlemen^  although  the  original  utility  of  the  grand 
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jwy  may  Iim  decreased,  or  even  passed  away,  it  is  neverdie- 
leaa  an  inatitotion  of  great  importance.  It  is  of  the  genius  of 
oar  oonstitatum  to  interest  and  employ  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men  in  the  administration  of  justice.  B7  this  provision^ 
courts  are  made  really  public ;  not  only  as  they  are  open  to  all 
to  become  auditors,  but  inasmuch  as  tiie  repreeeotatiyes  of  the 
▼arious  classes  arc  called  upon  to  give  their  attendance.  In  an 
assembly  so  collected  you  have  a  rij^lit  to  Ije  heard ;  you  have 
a  right  to  address  to  the  Beueli  any  matter  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  which,  in  your  opinion,  requires 
public  auimadversion ;  and  your  suggestions  will  be,  in  this 
Court,  as  they  are  in  all  otliei*s,  received  with  respect.  It  is 
through  you,  also,  that  the  Beueh  addresses  the  public  at  large, 
knowing  that  what  you  consider  worthy  of  your  attention  will 
be  treated  with  deference  by  all  those  whose  duties  or  interests 
are  involved  in  what  is  laid  before  you. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  of  opinion.  Gentlemen^  that  I  have  too 
fully  availed  myself  of  my  privilege.  If  so,  I  trust  you  will 
find  my  eicnse  in  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the  people  among 
wiiom  I  am  to  administer  the  laws — a  people  to  whom  I  am 
allied  by  the  strong  ties  of  birth  and  of  friendship. 

On  the  conclusion  of  their  labours,  the  Grand  Jury  requested 
the  Becorder  to  print  his  chaige. 


8£QU£L. 

Is  a  day  or  two  after  the  conflict  to  which  I  have  more  than 
once  adverted,  the  leaders  put  forth  a  placard,  referring,  in 
seditious  language,  to  what  had  happened.  Several  of  them 
were  apprehended,  and,  in  default  of  bail,  were  committed  for 
trial  at  the  ensuing  Warwickshire  Assises,  but  afterwards  pro* 
curing  bail,  were  received  on  their  return  to  Birmingham  by  a 
riotous  mob,  who  set  on  fire  several  shops  in  the  market-place, 
before  the  military  were  summoned ;  which  was  not  done  until 
after  it  mm  fisnnd  that  the  body  of  London  police,  though  still 
lemaining  in  the  town,  were  too  much  discouraged  by  their 
defeat  to  venture  upon  another  attack.  A  consideFable  amount 
of  damage  waa  cansed  by  these  ineeodiary  fires.    Some  of  the 
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rioton  were  apprehended,  and  convicted  of  a  Monions  riot  and 
of  arson.  The  leaders,  whose  return  to  Birmingham  had  been 
so  disastrous,  were  eon\icted  of  seditioas  libd,  and  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months  in  the  county  gaol. 

The  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  for  reading  and  reflec- 
tion was  not  thrown  awajr.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Lovett,  a  man 
of  alulity,  wrote  a  hook  while  in  prison  for  the  use  of  ChartistB, 
containing  a  plan  of  education  well  adapted- to  the  requirements 
of  working  men^  which  I  read  on  its  publication  with  great 
pleasure.  One  passage,  I  remember,  struck  me  veiy  much. 
Lamenting  the  ignorance  of  the  labomring  classes,  he  candidly 
expresses  his  satisfaction  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  had  hitherto 
&iled  in  their  aims  at  investing  them  with  pulitical  power;  for 
although  he  still  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  possess 
it  as  not  very  distant,  yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  it  had  come 
hefore  tliey  were  prepared  by  edueation  to  make  a  good  use  of  it, 
the  consequences  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  public  welfare. 

That  ]\lr.  Lovett  and  his  coUeajj^ues  were  sincere  men,  how- 
ever mistaken  or  hotheaded,  I  entertain  no  doubt;  and  here  I 
may  say,  that  the  prevalent  0]^niou  which  stigmatizes  the  dema- 
gogue as  a  designing  person,  promoting  selfish  ol^ects  under 
pretence  of  advancing  the  public  weal,  lays  down  a  rule  which, 
to  say  the  least,  contabs  a  great  number  of  exceptions.  The 
accidents  of  life  have  enabled  me  to  see  much  of  these  agitators, 
and  I  have  often  found  them  persona  only  differing  from  their 
followers  in  the  preponderance  of  the  higher  qualities. 

What  they  believe  to  be  true,  their  seal,  courage,  and  aenae 
of  duty  impel  them  to  act  upon  as  true ;  whereas  many  who 
hold  the  same  tenets,  and  who  love  to  expatiate  upon  themj 
shrink  from*  any  sacrifice  in  their  support. 

The  prevalent  opinion  to  which  I  have  adverted  ia  strength- 
ened by  circumstances  which,  if  well  understood,  would  not 
infrequently  lead  the  candid  mind  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

Sudden  and  somewhat  violent  changes  of  sentiment  often 
occur  among  demagogues.  These  changes,  which  are  not  un- 
naturally attributed  by  those  wlio  are  aeciuainted  only  witli  the 
bare  fact,  to  want  of  principle,  are  often  the  result  of  a  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  opinions,  until  they  have  been  seen  to  lead, 
by  a  i.ecessary  consequence,  to  unexpected  and  injurious  results. 

The  earnest  sincerity  which  urges  these  men  to  reduce  tQ 
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practice  what  they  profess  gives  them  the  teaching  of  experience, 
and  engages  them  in  reflection;  \\hcrcas  the  lazy  and  the  timid, 
who  feed  their  minds  upon  mere  speculation,  have  little  motive 
and  little  opportunity  for  discovering  their  errors. 

Leaders  in  every  class,  high  or  low,  soon  find — very  often  to 
their  great  surprise — that  to  succeed  in  governing  others,  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  good  qualities  and  right  meaning 
on  the  part  of  governors;  and  their  attention  is  neceasariij 
drawn  to  defects  in  the  body  to  be  governed.  Indeed  th^  view 
the  whole  affair  of  government  under  a  new  aspect;  and 
although  for  a  time  tliey  may  be  hurried  on  by  excitement  and 
the  power  which  associates  have  over  each  other^  yet  the  truth 
will  eventually  force  its  way ;  and  that  period  is  often  aooe- 
krated  by  some  events  like  impritKmment  or  a  fit  of  sickness^ 
which  withdraws  them  for  a  time  from  the  field  of  action. 

From  these  considerations  I  have  regretted  that  of  late  years 
the  distinction  between  political  prisoners  and  ordinary  crimi- 
nals  has  been  well  nigh  obliterated.  The  general  instinct  of  the 
civilized  world  in  all  ages  has  recognised  the  difference.  Politi- 
cal offenders  have  been  felt  to  be,  if  not  exactly  prisoners  of 
war,  yet  bearing  some  resemblance  to  such  captives.  To  keep 
their  j>ersons  in  safe  custody,  or  even  to  take  their  lives  on 
great  occasions,  gives  110  shock  to  public  sentiment :  but  to 
subject  them  to  degrading  treatment,  to  crop  their  hair,  clothe 
them  in  a  prison  dress,  march  them  to  and  fro  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  turnkey,  prevent  them  from  supplying  tliemsclves 
with  books  and  the  comforts  which  habit  has  changed  into 
necessaries,  and,  above  all^  to  lay  harsh  restrictions  on  the 
visits  of  their  friends,  is  so  revolting  to  the  most  ordinary  sym- 
pathies, that  magistrates  and  governors  of  prisons  will  not  sub* 
ject  them  to  such  indignities  and  hardships  unless  the  legislature 
has  made  their  infliction  imperative. 

The  politicsl  prisoner,  when  his  treatment  is  left  to -the  oxdi- 
Bary  fedings  of  mankind,  is  dealt  with  as  a  person  in  misfortune, 
who  must  undergo  the  sufferings  attached  to  his  position,  but 
whose  fiselings  are  not  to  be  wounded  by  contumely.  I  admit 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  instances  in  every  age  wherein 
the  principle  has  been  grossly  violated,  but  such  violations  have 
been  condemned  by  universal  consent  whenever  the  excited  feel- 
ings by  which  they  were  caused  have  subsided. 
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Political  adions  assume  tnch  diiferoit  hoes  as  ttme  toUs  011, 

that  society  is  often  spared  much  regret — perhaps  remorse^ 
by  having  tieutcd  tiicin  in  a  forbearing  spirit. 

I  am  old  cnon^^h  to  remember  Sir  Francis  Biirdett  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  a  letter  which,  if  published  now,  would,  after  the 
high  seasoned  language  in  the  use  of  which  the  press  has  for 
many  years  been  i>ermitted  to  iudtdge,  be  remarked,  if  noticed 
at  all,  for  tameness.  lie  subsequently  passed  a  year  in  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  for  writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bickersteth 
(afterwards  Lord  Leugdak),  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  and  yeomamy  with  regard  to  the  conflict  popularly 
called  the  Manchester  massacre. 

Still  later,  upon  a  supposed  change  of  opinions,  which  he  ne^er 
admitted,  he  was  taken  into  fikvour  by  the  political  party  to 
which  he  had  been  obnoxious ;  and  although  after  this  e?ent 
he  did  not  stand  as  formerly  with  his  old  partisans,  yet  it  would 
have  been  a  subject  of  painful  remembrance  to  the  whole  nation 
if  this  high-bred  Bnglish  gentlemsn  had  been  made  to  undergo, 
in  any  part  of  his  life,  treatment  which  would  have  outraged 
his  feelings  of  self-respect. 

Mr.  Bickersteth,  who  published  tlie  letter  in  the  newspapers, 
rose  to  be  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  died  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  llorse- 
monger-lauc  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  Kegcnt,  had  assigned  to 
him  spacious  and  airy  apartments,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
decorate  and  furnish  at  his  pleasure ;  and  he  is  now  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  pension  granted  by  the  niece  of  the  Sovereign 
who  was  the  object  of  his  attacks. 

The  poet,  James  Montgomery,  lately  deceased,  who  had  un- 
dergone imprisonment  more  than  once  for  political  libels,  had 
also  a  pension  derived  from  the  same  source ;  and  neither  with 
regard  to  himself  nor  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  single  voice  raised  to 
object  against  the  bouuty  of  the  Crown  being  so  applied. 

Poor  Feigns  O^CJonnor  was  not  so  fortunate.  His  treatment 
in  York  Castle,  when  convicted  of  sedition,  was  harsh  and  de- 
grading; and  necessarily  so,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the  visiting 
magistrates  having  had  no  power  to  alleviate  his  condition. 

Again,  the  distinction  is  defensible  on  other  grounds  which 
would  extend  the  exemption  from  degrading  discipline  to  a 
larger  daas.    As  it  is  intended  that  the  criminal  shall  be,  after 
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the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  restored  to  the  work!  a  free  man, 
in  the  expectation  that  he  -will  earn  his  livelihood  by  honest 
means,  and  so  conduct  himself  as  not  to  fall  again  nnder  the 
animadversion  of  the  law,  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than 
to  liave  set  a  mark  of  degradation  upon  liitn.     The  ditHcnltics 
to  be  enoountered  in  reforming  offenders  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the 
first  arise  out  of  their  evil  deurea^ — the  second  from  their  bad 
habits.    It  is  obvions  that  no  progress  can  be  made  in  reform- 
ing the  habits  of  criminals  until  their  aspirations  are  raised,  and 
until  they  are  hroaght  into  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  they 
desire  to  do  nght^  however  they  may  be  prevented  from 
acting  in  oonfonnity  with  this  desire  by  tiie  inveterate  habit  of 
dung  wrong.    No  discipline  which  fails  to  ally  itself  with  the 
good  feelings  of  prisoners  will  have  any  permanent  effect  on 
them.     They  may  be  made  outwardly  to  conform  to  a  pre- 
scribed routine^  'with  eye-servioe  as  men-pkasers but  the 
moment  they  are  again  their  own  masters,  they  will'  assuredly, 
as  every  day's  experience  amply  proves^  fifdl  back^  or,  indeed^ 
rush  back,  to  their  lornier  courses. 

Now,  any  oljscrvances  whicli  degrade  a  prisoner,  and  more 
especially  if  he  is  conscious  that  such  is  the  ol)ject  with  which 
tljcy  have  been  instituted,  create  so  strong  a  feeling  of  hostility  in 
his  mind  towards  those  under  whose  control  and  guidance  he  is 
placed^  aa  to  neutralize  their  efforts,  and  very  often  to  urge  him 
into  an  opposite  line  of  thought  and  action  to  that  which  they 
arc  exhorting  him  to  pursue.  At  all  events,  he  is  made  reckless ; 
and  finding  that  he  is  the  object  of  contempt  on  the  part  of  society, 
aa  evinced  by  the  law  which  afflicts  him  with  degradation,  self- 
le^ect  ia  gradual^  annihilated,  and  he  becomes  an  alien  to  his 
nee, — ^an  outcaat  in  heart  as  well  as  in  social  poaition. 

We  will,  however,  suj^pose  that  all  difficulties  are  surmounted, 
that  he  ia  truly  repeniaut,  lends  a  willing  ear  to  reiigiona  and 
moral  iaatmetion,  and  aids  to  the  beat  of  his  ability  in  the  work 
of  his  reformation,  striving  to  overcome  hia  vioiona  habits  with 
zeal  and  perseverance.  Bven  then  he  will  find  that  the 
degrading  circumstances  under  whteh  he  has  been  placed  have 
strengthened  the  barrier  already  but  too  fiimudable  against  hia 
bciu"-  rcceivetl  into  honest  employment — a  most  lamentable 
state''  of  things  which  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the 
daily  cause  oi  relapse  into  crime. 
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Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  must  not  be  supposed  to 
contemplate  or  even  to  desire  that  erime  should  be  unaceora- 
panicd  by  disgrace.  Fortunately,  the  disseverance  is  impossible. 
The  connexion  was  not  created  by  tlie  law ;  it  would  have 
come  into  existence  had  human  legislation  never  interposed. 
Therefore  no  change  in  the  law  can  prevent  its  operation.  The 
mischief  to  which  I  am  directing  attention  is  that  of  au  artificial 
disgrace  created  by  expedients  which  the  law  has  preaoribed^ 
and  which  the  suffeier  will  regard  as  dictated  bjr  malice  prepense. 
Prisoners  arc  not  so  devoid  of  discrimination  as  to  be  unable  to 
feel  the  distinctioQ.  The  natural  disgrace  which  belongs  to 
their  crimes  does  not  imtate  them.  They  sobmit  to  it,  as  we  all  do 
to  the  inevitable  events  of  life,  with  such  fortitude  as  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  individual  supplies  to  him;  and  this  natural  disgrace 
has,  therefore,  no  tendency  to  produce  in  his  mind  feelings  of 
ill-will  towards  those  about  him. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  the  object  of  the 
observances  to  which  I  have  referred  was  not  in  its  orij^in  to 
inflict  disgrace.  They  were  imposed  upon  classes  already 
degraded  in  manners  and  habits  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment in  decency,  cleanliness,  and  health.  Personal  eleanlincss, 
so  conducive  to  health,  and  so  essential  to  selt-respeet,  becomes 
all-important  in  a  prison  ;  for  confinement  is  at  the  best  un- 
favourable in  its  effects  on  the  human  frame,  and  every  counter- 
acting  expedient  must,  therefore,  be  rigidly  enforced.  And  as 
voluntary  ablutions  are  not  to  be  expected,  these  duties  must  be 
made  compulsory,  or  they  would  soon  pass  into  disuse  and  oblivion 
among  the  majority  of  those  who  are  the  inmates  of  our  gaols. 
Then,  again,  as  to  dress.  The  clothing  of  prisonen  is  often 
ragged  and  dirty;  and  when  his  clothes  are  in  a  good 
state,  it  is  a  kindness  to  the  needy  prisoner  to  lay  them  by 
that  he  may  leave  the  prison  in  decent  apparel.  With  regard 
to  the  hair,  it  is  olndous  that  cleanliness  and  freedom  from 
vermin  are  promoted  by  keeping  it  well  cropped.  That  a  large 
dass  is  thmfore  benefited  by  these  arrangements,  and  conse- 
quently rather  raised  than  depressed,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and 
the  benefits  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  soon  recognised  by  the 
prisoner,  however  reluctant  he  may  have  been  to  the  experiment. 

Touching  visits  from  friends,  it  is  unhappily  true  that,  as  re- 
gards the  majority  of  prisoners,  unrestricted  visits  would  be  au 
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enormous  evil,  both  to  the  individual  and  the  public,  since 
nothing  could  more  tend  to  paralyse  the  better  influences  under 
which  he  is  placed  than  to  suii'er  him  to  oome  into  contact  with 
his  former  aasodates. 

But  these  considerations  by  no  means  justify;  on  the  con- 
trary they  offer  strong  grounds  for  condemning^  an  iron  rule 
which  shall  impose  obaervanoes  upon  all  because  thej  are  salu« 
taxy  as  regards  a  part,  even  though  that  part  maj  he  the  majority. 
A  sound  discretion  should^  I  thinks  be  exercised  in  .each  case. 
Let  the  criminal  who,  whatever  his  o£fences  may  be,  has  the 
merit  of  personal  decency,  have  the  benefit  of  such  merit.  To 
produce  artificially  an  equality  in  abasement  is  neither  wise  nor 
just.  Sach  equality,  moreover,  is  eminently  deceptive,  siid  in 
truth  is  inequality  of  the  worst  kind.  Take  the  case  of  a  young 
woman,  who  has  not  l^ecu  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  pur- 
loining some  coveted  article  of  dress  from  the  shop  of  a  liaber- 
dashcr.  Is  it  equal  treatment  to  subject  her  to  the  discipline 
which  befits  a  drunken  harridan,  brought  for  the  tenth  or  fiftieth 
time  back  to  prison  in  the  stupor  of  iutoxicution,  covered  with 
the  mud  and  filth  collected  upon  her  person  and  lier  clothes  in 
her  disgusting  orgies  ?  If  you  cut  ofl'  the  hair  of  the  young 
shop-lifter,  and  if  you  compel  her  to  wear  the  same  dress  with 
her  loathsome  fellow-prisoner,  have  you  inflicted  equal  pain  by 
this  equality  of  treatment?  Certainly  not ;  in  the  latter  case 
you  have  rdieved  the  prisoner  from  a  portion  of  the  revolting 
misery  produced  by  her  own  misconduct,  and  restored  her  to 
something  approaching  to  comfort ;  whereas  in  the  former  cas^ 
you  have  shocked  and  violated  all  her  feelings  of  self-respect, 
thereby  inflicting  exquisite  pain,  which  will  not  be  forgotten,  but 
which,  neverthelessy  is  cslculated  to  plunge  her  still  deeper  into 
crime  than  she  has  yet  fSallen.  Let  us  remember,  above  all,  that 
the  pain  which  she  endures  is  caused  by  feelings  which  the  public 
interest  demands  should  not  only  bo  treated  with  respect,  but 
should  be  c  ultivated  j  and  that  although  she  is  sent  to  prison  to 
be  punished  lor  doing  wrong,  the  keenest  suffering  which  she  is 
made  to  imdcrgo  does  not  arise  out  of  her  offence,  but  out  of 
those  desires  and  sentiments  which,  however  they  may  have  been 
ill-regulatod  in  her  particular  case,  are  nevertheless  essential 
parts  of  the  female  character,  for  without  these  requisites  it  can 
neither  command  respeot  nor  conciliate  regard. 
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A  memoraljlc  instance  of  this  affected  equality,  and  real 
inequality,  arose  during  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  A 
visitor  driving  towards  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  prescribed  rcgidations,  was  stopped  by  a  i)ol iceman, 
who  seized  the  horse's  head  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
carriage  into  the  right  path.  The  gentleman,  irritated  by  this 
aet  of  the  policeman,  who  was,  however,  fully  justified  in  the 
measure  which  he  adopted,  yielded  to  sudden  passiony  and  struck 
the  officer  more  than  once  with  his  whip.  He  was  apprehended 
for  the  assault,  and  the  magirtiata^  justly  considering  five  pounds 
(the  highest  fine  which  he  could  impose)  a  very  inadequate 
penalty  for  the  ofeice,  sentenced  the  accused  to  imprisonment 
for  a  week  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  gaols.  In  so  acting  he 
finthihlly  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  snd  was  not  answer* 
able  for  the  consequences.  But  those  consequences  were,  that 
the  gentleman,  a  military  officer,  was  compelled  to  suffer  the  dis- 
grace pertaining  to  the  forced  observances  of  the  prison.  An 
opinion  prevailed  that  such  infliction  would  necessarily  drive  him 
out  of  his  profession ;  this  result,  I  believe,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  believe,  did  not  follow.  lie  bore  his  punishment  well, 
neither  defying  it  nor  repining  under  his  lot.  At  fii'st  the 
popular  feeling  was  strongly  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  the 
sentence.  Probablv  his  conduct  under  his  calamity  may  have 
turned  the  current,  if  not  in  the  world  at  large,  at  all  events  in 
military  circles.  I  must  own,  I  never  could  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  exultation  which  were  manifested  at  the  disgrace  of 
this  officer.  To  me  it  seemed  that  the  Legislature  was  much 
to  blame  in  having  left  the  law  in  a  position  which  made 
it  impossible  for  the  magistrate  to  do  justice  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  whatever  might  be  his  decision.  If  5/.  were  insufficient 
500/.  or  5000I.  would  at  all  events  have  met  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  and  what  gentleman  would  have  hesitated  a  single 
moment  between  such  a  sacrifice  and  the  alternative  punish- 
ment, if  his  means  had  enabled  him  to  compass  it.  The  Legis- 
lature, by  limiting  the  power  of  the  magistrate  as  to  fines,  threw 
upon  him  the  duty  of  committal  as  the  only  course  which  was 
open  to  him  ;  and  it  then,  by  its  harsh  and  indiscriminating  rules 
of  prison  discij)line,  superinduced  upon  that  committal  conse- 
quences which  will  probably  fester  in  the  snflV'rer's  mind  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  .As  it  strikes  me,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
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than  to  place  so  strict  a  limitatiou  on  magistrates  with  regard 
to  fines,  and  yet  to  leave  it  in  their  power  to  administer  a 
puni:$hment,  compared  with  which,  in  cases  like  that  under 
consideration,  scarcely  any  pecuniary  loss  would  not  have  beea 
joyfolljr  accepted  as  a  lenient  alternative.  The  obvious  remedy 
is  to  raise  the  limit  of  the  fine,  but  the  tenderness  of  our 
law  in  matters  of  property,  and  its  indifiisrence  in  those  wliicb 
rpgaid  the  character,  the  health,  and  the  good  feelings  of  the 
solgect,  are  among  its  most  notorious  and  inveterate  defects. 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  away  since  I  commented  on  the 
dafly  injustice  committed  by  the  State  in  withholding .  fiom 
prisoneiB  the  pecuniary  means  for  producmg  evidence  in  thdr 
defimoe.  Thu  defect  in  our  jurisprudence  yet  remains.  Lord 
Brougham,  however,  among  the  resolutions  on  criminal  law 
procedure  which  he  put  on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  March,  1855,  has  one  to  this  cftect,  'That  the  costs  of 
every  person  tried  and  acquitted,  or  discharged  for  want  of  pro- 
secution, should  he  j)aid  out  of  the  county  rates,  on  certificate 
of  the  court  before  whom  he  was  tried,  or  l)roujz:ht  for  trial,  or 
of  the  magistrate  by  whom  he  was  discharged/*  May  this 
just  provision  soon  find  its  way  into  the  statute-book ! 

I  cite  in  my  charge  the  instance  of  Belgium. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Minister  of  Justice^  in  the  yeav 
1833,  Brussels,  I  found  that  the  annual  expense  for  sodi 
witnesses,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  having  a  population  eiceed- 
ing  four  millions,  only  amounted  to  30,000/.  a  year. 

The  pi^meni  of  his  witnesses  is  one  of  the  many  safeguards 
with  wliich  the  law  of  Tuscany  has  provided  the  prisoner  on  his 
trial. .  The  'JUo  d$  aecusa*  [indictment]  being  lodged,  and  a 
copy  given  to  the  prisoner,  his  counsel  is  permitted  a  fiee 
hiq^ectioii  of  the  depositions  against  his  client;  when,  if  he 
intend  to  call  witnesses,  he  must  give  notice  of  their  names, 
and  what  they  are  expected  to  prove.  TbM  being  done,  the 
president  of  the  court  permits  such  of  the  witnesses  to  be  sum- 
moned as  appear  to  him,  from  the  note  of  their  expected 
evidence,  it  would  be  useful  to  the  ends  of  justice  to  call,  and 


•  Besolntiom  xU. — Lord  Brougham's  Speech  on  Criminal  Law  Proeedmrt. 
BUIgwaj,  1855.  Still,  an  adyance  of  money  before  trial  would  in  many  OMei  bs 
MMntnl  to  bring  the  witnaues  from  their  hornet. 
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they  are  brought  at  the  public  expense ;  the  prisoner  always 
havin|<  the  ri^lit,  as  with  us,  to  produce,  at  hia  owu  cost,  any 
evidcnrc  lie  may  jndije  matcnal  to  his  interests.* 

The  State  of  ^lassachusetts,  uhcre  the  law  of  England  is 
still  the  basis  of  its  jurisprudenee,  has  not  overlooked  the  claims 
of  justiee  in  this  j)articular.  On  the  trial  of  Professor 
AVebster,  at  Boston,  in  the  year  1S50,  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  the  Attorney-General  made  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  costs  incurred  by  prisoners  in  bringing  forward 
their  witnesses : — '  The  law  of  this  commonwealth  places  its 
entire  treasury  at  their  command.  £very  dollar  expended  for 
witneases;,  or  for  the  officers  who  summon  them,  is  paid  by  the 
commonwealth,  as  well  for  the  prisoner  as  for  the  Govem- 
ment't  The  Code  Napoleon  contains  the  following  pnmsion 
on  this  snhgect : — 

"  'Apres  I'audition  des  t&noins  produits  par  le  procoreor 
geuinX  et  par  la  partie  civile,  Paocns^  fere  entendre  oenx  dont 
il  anre  notifi^  la  liste,  soit  sur  la  iaits  mentionn^  dans  Pacte 
d'accosation,  soit  pour  attester  qu'il  est  homme  d'honneur,  de 

probite,  et  d'une  conduite  irreprochable. 

*  Lcs  citations  faites  j\  la  requetc  des  accuses  seront  ;\  leurs 
frais,  ainsi  que  les  sal  aires  des  tcmoins  cites  s'ils  en  requicrent ; 
sauf  an  procurcur  general  faire  citcr  h  sa  rcquete  /es  temoins 
fjui  lu'i  sn'oiit  iitdiques  par  Parri/se,  dans  le  cas  ou  il  jugerait 
que  leur  declaration  put  etre  utile  pour  la  decouverte  de  la 
verite.'l 

Upon  the  passage,  'Let  temoins  qui  Jui  seront  mdiques  par 
r accuse/  M,  Eogrou  has  the  following  note  :— 

'  Cctte  disposition  yient  au  secours  des  aecus^  pauvres ; 
mais  clle  n'eut  jamais  manque  d'etre  reclame  par  tons  les 
accuses  si  la  loi  n'eut  pas  laiss^  k  la  prudence  du  procoreur 
g^^ral  de  citer  on  non  les  t6noins  ad<m  qn'il  jngere  lenr 
deelamtion  vtile/§ 

It  would  be  an  interesting,  though  a  somewhat  humiliating 
task,  to  ascertain  how  many  other  nations  are  in  adTance  of 
onrsdTes  in  this  particular.    We  take  pride  in  our  kve  of 

♦  First  Letter  on  Toaoftn  Jurisprudcnco,  Law  Jterieic,  Feb.  1853. 
t  Stone's  Report,  p.  361.  t  Cndf     Imtructinn  Crhnhnlh,  Art.  32 r. 

g  Cn'h  (V  Tn.itruct'i'in  Criinindh  Expl'njin  par  rrg  Motifx  if  fir  JijceaipicS*  PftT 
J.  Ko^uu,  Avutiut  au  Cou^cild  du  Koi  ct  k  la  Cour  de  Cassatiuu. 
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jnstioe.  It  would  not  be  easy  ta  reconcile  tliis  boast  with  the 
history  of  our  treatment  of  prisoners  under  trial. 

A  striking  exemplification  of  this  painful  truth  is  fur- 
nished by  the  cases  of  Elisabeth  Canning  and  Maiy  Squires, 
as  reported  in  Howell's  State  IHala,  vol.  xiz.  Of  these  cases, 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  given  a  carefbl  abstract  in  his      qf  Fielding. 

'In  the  month  of  January,  1753,  Elisabcith  Canning  dis- 
appeared from  her  master's  service  for  about  eight-and*twenty 
days ;  and  she  accounted  Ibr  her  absence,  on  her  return  in  a 
piteous  plight  to  her  mother's  house,  by  stating  that,  on  the 
night  of  the  ist  of  January,  ^hc  had  been  seized  by  two  men 
in  Moorfields,  who  robbed  her,  tied  her  hands  behind  her, 
and  struck  her  a  blow  on  the  head  which  rendered  her 
iusensible.  On  regaining  her  senses,  she  found  hcrsdf  on 
the  high  road,  with  the  two  men  who  had  robbed  her,  and  who 
dragged  lier  to  a  house  kept  by  a  woman  named  Wells,  at 
Enfield,  aljout  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  ^Moorfields.  Here 
she  saw  Mary  Squires,  the  gipsy,  who  treated  her  after  the 
following  extraordinary  ^hion.  Finding  that  she  would  not 
comply  with  her  infamous  solicitations,  this  woman  cut  oS  her 
stays,  and  forced  her  into  a  room,  or  a  kind  of  hay-loft,  where 
there  was  a  fire-place,  but  no  bed  nor  bedstead,  nothing  but  hay 
to  lie  on,  a  pitcher  almost  full  of  water,  and  about  twerUy-fimr 
pieeee  ef  bread,  to  the  amomt  of  a  quartern  Umf  on  the  whole. 
Here  she  remained,  according  to  her  statement,  from  the  morn- 
ing of  the  and  of  January,  till  the  afternoon  of  Monday^  the 
29ihj  seeing  no  human  creature  all  the  time  except  once,  when 
some  one  peeped  at  her  through  a  crack  in  the  door.  On 
Friday,  the  a6th,  she  had  eaten  all  the  bread,  and  on  the  a9th 
she  had  drunk  all  the  water ;  after  which  she  made  her  escape 
by  breaking  down  a  board,  which  was  nailed  up  at  the  inside 
of  the  window,  and  so  was  enabled  to  open  it  and  jump  down 
on  the  ground.  She  had  previously  never  attempted  to  escape, 
nor  had  it  entered  into  her  head  to  do  so. 

*  Such  were  the  principal  portions  of  the  marvcllons  story 
told  by  Elizabeth  Canning  to  account  for  her  mysterious  dis- 
appearance. But  it  is  rcmarka))lc  that  on  her  fii*st  account  of 
her  imprisonment,  she  said  nothing  about  t\\c  twenty -four  jnecca 
of  bread.  This  embelUshment  of  her  story  appeared  in  her 
saheequent  information,  sworn  before  Fielding,  to  which  we 
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shall  presently  refer.  Her  first  statement  was,  that  there  were 
four  or  five  pieces  of  bread,  and  some  water,  on  which  she 
lived  till  she  made  her  escape.  As  she  professed  to  describe 
the  house  in  which  she  had  been  confined,  and  its  situation,  a 
warrant  was  granted  by  one  of  the  London  aldermen,  on  the 
3i8t  of  Jannary,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  tenanted — a  woman  named  Wells.  Armed  with  this 
warranty  Camiing,  aoomnpanied  by  her  master  and  some  finendsy 
proceeded  to  the  place  in  question,  where,  with  some  hesitatioDj 
she  identified  the  room  in  which  she  had  been  confined,  although 
in  many  important  particulars  it  difiered  firom  her  previoua 
description ;  and  there  was  no  lock  on  the  door,  or  any  appearw 
anoe  of  one  having  been  there.  She  also  pointed  out  Mary 
Squires,  who  was  a  poor  old  gipsy  woman,  (and  who,  when  tin 
party  arrived  at  Wells's  house,  was  unconcernedly  smoking  her 
pipe  at  the  fire,)  as  the  person  who  liad  robbed  her.  The 
miserai)le  creature  ininiediately  started  up,  and,  after  a  stupid 
gaze  of  astonishment,  exposed  her  hideous  face,  which  till  then 
was  almost  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  exclaimed,  *  I  rob  you  ! 
take  care  m  hat  you  say  ;  if  you  have  once  seen  my  face  you 
cannot  mistake  it,  for  God  never  made  such  another.'  She 
added,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  at  the  time  the  alleged 
robbery  was  committed,  she  was  above  one  hundred  mika  off 
in  Dorsetshire. 

'After  the  apprehensioa  of  Wells  and  Squircf^,  Elizabeth 
Canning  attended  to  swear  her  information  before  Fielding. 
Her  case  had  by  this  time  excited  great  public  interest,  and  the 
justice  had  been  privately  consulted  upon  it.  A  Mr.  Salt,  who 
had  been  engaged  as  a  solicitor  on  Canning's  bdialf,  had  pre- 
viously taken  Fielding's  opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  bringing 
the  offenders  to  justice,  and  of  framing  an  indictment  against 
them ;  and  at  that  gentleman's  request  he  reluctantly  consented 
to  allow  Canning  to  swear  her  information  before  him.  Accord* 
ingly,  on  the  7th  of  February,  the  information  was  sworn,  as 
proved  on  the  trial  of  Canning ;  by  Mr.  lirogdcn,  Fieldinj^'s 
clerk.  The  justice  had  previously  issued  his  warrant  to  appre- 
hend all  persons  who  sliould  be  found  at  Wells^s  house,  as 
disorderly  persons;  and,  thereupon,  two  women;  named  Hall  and 
Katns,  who  liad  been  lodging  there  for  some  time,  were  secured 
and  brought  before  him.    '  Before  he  had  seen  Hall/  says  a 
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writer  in  7%^  Geritleinan^s  Magazine y  '  he  was  inforraecl  she 
would  confess  the  whole.'  He  found  her  trembling  and  in  tears ; 
he  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  comlbrt  her,  assuring  her  that  if 
•he  woald  tell  the  truth  he  would  protect  her.  She  desired 
some  time  to  recover  from  her  fright,  which  was  granted,  and  a 
chair  was  ordered  her;  and,  after  some  time,  he  b^^n  to 
examine  her,  and  continued  to  do  it  in  the  kindest  mammr,  till 
she  had  been  gmltyof  so  many  contradictions  and  prevarications, 
that  he  told  her  he  would  leave  her  to  stand  or  fidl  by  the 
evidence  against  her,  and  advised  Mr.  Salt  to  prosecute  her  as 
a  felon ;  upon  which  she  begged  to  be  heard  once  more,  and 
ssid  she  would  tell  the  whole  truth,  accounting  for  her  unwillmg* 
ness  to  do  it  from  her  fears  of  the  gipsy  and  Wells.  After 
this  singular  scene,  Hall  corroborated  Canning's  story  in  every 
important  particular !  Squires  and  Wells  were  soon  afterwards 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  felony,  and,  on  the  testimony  of 
Canning  and  Hall,  were  convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death. 

'  ^Nlany  grave  reflections  are  caused  by  a  perusal  of  these  ])ro- 
ceediiigs.  The  jx)or,  ugly,  old  gipsy  woman,  Mary  Squires — ■ 
unpitied,  unprotected,  and  the  object  of  public  indignation, — 
had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  herself  to  her  ftite.  The 
evidence  by  which  her  innocence  could  have  been  made  manifest 
was  in  existence,  but  she  had  no  means  of  producing  it  in  a 
satisfactory  form^  and  the  law  afforded  her  no  fecility  for  doing 
80.  On  the  subsequent  trial  of  her  accuser,  Canning,  for  wilful 
and  corrupt  peijury,  a  perfect  aliln,  as  it  is  technicaUy  called, 
was  estabUshed  fer  her  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown ;  on  her  own 
trial  she  was  helpless,  and  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  maldng 
a  proper  defence.  The  injustice  from  which  she  suffered  in  this 
respect  must  appear  to  every  refleeting  person  a  stain  on  the 
administration  of  our  criminid  law,  and  it  is  a  stain  which  has 
not  yet  been  removed.  Whilst,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
the  attendance  of  necessary  witnesses  is  secured  by  payment  of 
their  reasonable  expenses,  not  a  farthing  is  allowed  to  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  produced  to  establisli  a  priBoner's  innocence. 
This  is  surely  not  even-handed  justice  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
law  reformers  and  the  Legislature  to  remedv  this  serious  defect. 

'  Many  innocent  persons,  like  Mary  Squires,  have  been  made 
the  victims  of  invented  stories,  and  such  conspiracies  are  com- 
monly  defeated  by  evidence  which  the  poor  and  helpless  are 
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unable  to  procure.  Three  witnesses,  indeed,  attended  on  the 
part  of  S([nircs,  who  proved  that  she  was  at  Al)botsl)ury,  iu 
Dorset-sliire,  iu  the  month  of  .lunuary,  1753  ;  aud  one  of  these 
swore  that  she  had  lodged  in  his  house  from  the  1st  to  the  9th; 
but  their  evideuee  was  >\hollv  discredited,  and  thev  were  com- 
mittcd  for  perjury.  Had  the  unfortunate  creature  possessed  the 
means,  she  could,  however,  have  produced  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  testimony  to  corroborate  them ;  and  on  the  subsequent 
trial  of  Canning,  her  accuser,  above  thirty  witnesses  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Cro\vn  to  establish  her  complete  innocence,  and  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  her  having  been  at  Wells's  house  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  robbery  and  outrage.  Susannah  Wells,  the 
other  prisoner,  and  the  tenant  of  the  house,  was  defended  by 
counsel ;  but  the  state  of  the  law  at  that  period  did  not  permit 
an  advocate  to  address  the  jury  on  behalf  of  his  client  in  a  case 
of  felony ;  all  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  was  to  cross-examine 
the  witnesses,  and  he  had  no  opportunity,  therefore,  of  forcibly 
exposing  their  contradictions  or  the  improbability  of  their  story. 
Added  to  all  this,  public  prejudice  ran  high  against  the  unfor- 
tunate accused.  The  minds  of  the  jurymen  had  l)een  prepossessed 
against  them  by  inflammatory  statements  in  the  public  news- 
papers, and  an  infuriated  mob  loaded  them  with  execrations  on 
their  w  ay  to  Newgate,  and  clamoured  for  their  conviction.  But 
the  Lord  ^layor,  Sir  Crisp  (lascoi^ine,  having  learned  that  Hall 
had  afterwards  retracted  tlic  c\i(l(  ncc  she  gave  on  the  trial,  with 
praiseworthy  humanity  forwarcU'd  a  memorial  to  the  king,  solicit- 
ing a  respite,  and  thus  their  lives  were  saved. 

'In  tlie  course  of  Canning's  trial  for  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury, which  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  1 754,  Fielding's 
conduct  in  the  examination  of  Hall  did  not  escape  observation. 
From  the  account  of  that  examination,  as  quoted  from  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  it  is  questionable  whether,  in  his  anxiety 
to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  presumed  offenders,  he  did  not 
display  more  of  the  zeal  of  the  partisan  than  the  impartiality 
of  the  magistrate.  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  in  his  favour,  that 
he  was  deceived  by  the  demeanour  of  Hall,  and  that  he  attri- 
buted her  hesitation  and  prevarication  to  her  fear  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Wells  and  Squires. 

'  But  it  was  complained  of  him,  and  with  great  justice,  that, 
instead  of  taking  her  coufossiou  vivd  voce,  he  allowed  her  to  be 
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sent  out  of  the  room  with  Canniug^s  solicitor,  when  lior  evidence 
was  reduced  to  writing:,  and  was  two  lioiirs  in  preparation. 
'After  this/  said  ^Ir.  AVillcs,  the  prosc^cuting  counsel  against 
Canning,  '  what  mighty  wonder  is  there  that,  when  she  came 
into  the  justice's  presence  again^  the  should  repeat  her  lesson 
irithout  the  least  hesitation  t* 

'  After  a  Teiy  lengthened  trialj  Elizabeth  Canning  was  con* 
victed^  and  sentenced  to  seven  years^  transportation — the  highest 
ponishment  to  which  her  offence  was  liable  by  law,  and  cer- 
tainly not  adequate  to  its  enormity.  Many  of  the  aldermen, 
]iowe?er,  although  the  fidsity  of  her  story  was  proved  beyond 
a  donbtj  strenuously  advocated  a  milder  punishment^  eight  of 
them  Yoting  for  six  months'  imprisonment.  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  * 
'As  to  Canning,  she  persisted  to  her  death's  day  in  main- 
taining the  truth  of  her  story.  Though  great  interest  was 
exerted  to  procure  a  reversal  of  her  sentence,  it  was  canned 
into  execution,  and  slie  was  sliipped  to  the  plantations,  never  to 
return.  Slie  died  at  Wethersficld,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  1773  ;  and  the  record  of  her  death  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  tliat  year  is  accompanied  l)y  the  observation, 
'  that  notwithstanding  the  many  strange  circumstances  of  her 
story,  none  is  so  strange  as  that  it  sliould  not  be  discovered  in  so 
many  years  where  she  had  concealed  herself  during  the  time  she 
had  invariably  declared  she  was  at  the  house  of  Mother  Wells/  '* 
lu  1836,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Prisoner's  Counsel  Bill,  said,  while  adverting  to 
the  strange  and  capricious  disabiUties  under  which  prisoners 
laboured  with  regard  to  the  aid  of  counsel — 

*  I  shall  be  enabled  to  show  to  your  lordships  that  these  are 
remnants  of-a  barbarous  code  of  laws  relating  to  felons,  which 
have  been  all  got  rid  of  with  the  single  exception  of  the  anomaly 
which  it  is  the  ol^ject  of  this  .bill  to  remove.  Formerly,  in 
cases  of  felony,  tiie  counsel  were  not  allowed  to  cross-examine 
the  witnesses,  or  to  suggest  objections  on  points  of  law.  The 
unhappy  and  ignorant  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  a  legal  objection,  it  is  true ;  but  he  must  do  so  of 
himself,  without  anv  consultation  with  counsel :  it  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  judge,  and  if  he  thought  fit,  the 


*       </irMfy  FidHitg,   By  Fnderio  L*wrenoe.  London,  1855,  pp.  3«o-«6. 
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question  "was  argued  by  counsel  appointed  for  tlic  purpose.  In 
cases  of  felony,  no  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  })art  of  the 
prisoner,  until  Queen  Mary  sent  down  directions  to  tlie  Chief 
Justic  e  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  take  e^adence  on  the 
part  of  the  accused,  as  well  as  against  him.  Still  the  law  rc« 
mained  imperfect^  because^  though  witnesses  were  examined, 
they  were  not  examined  upon  oath.  Lawyers  an  sometuoes 
rery  astnte  at  finding  out  reasons  to  support  every  existing  in- 
stitution, and  th^  assigned  a  very  singular  reason  for  this  prao- 
tioe.  Th^  said  it  originated  in  lenity  towards  the  prisoner, 
because  the  witness,  not  being  bound  by  an  oath,  would  speak 
largely  and  beneficially  for  him.  This  was  rather  a  singnhr 
doctrine,  the  object  of  a  court  of  justice  being  to  elicit  the  truth ; 
but  let  your  lordships  mark  its  practical  effect,  as  eihibited  in 
numerous  instances  in  the  State  Trials— tiie  witnesses  against 
the  prisoner  being  examined  on  oath,  and  those  in  his  finonr 
not  bcin^  examined  on  oath.  The  moment  the  judge  began  to 
sum  up  the  evidence  to  tlie  jury,  and  to  contrast  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  with  that  given  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
he  always  took  care  to  inform  the  jury  that,  in  estimating  the 
de;^rcc  of  weight  whicli  was  to  1)C  attached  to  the  testimony  on 
each  side,  they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  imj>ortant  fact,  that 
the  w  itncsses  for  the  prosecution  were  examined  on  oath,  whilst 
those  for  the  defence  were  free  from  that  obligation.'* 

The  practice  of  refusing  to  the  prisoner  the  right  of  rebutting 
the  evidence  for  the  Grown,  given  upon  oath,  by  evidence  offered 
under  the  same  sanction,  is  thus  reprobated  with  just  indigna- 
tion by  Mr.  Phillimore : — '  Among  the  many  acts  of  flagrant 
iniquity  established  by  the  judges,  and  revered  by  the  English, 
under  the  name  of  the  eommon  law,  perhaps  the  most  perfeetly 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  was  the  regulation  that  witnesses  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoner  should  not  be  sworn.  For  this  abond^ 
nable  injustice,  Lord  Coke,  who  as  advocate  and  as  judge 
invariably  enforced,  and  as  legislator  never  attempted  to 
amend  it,  declares  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  'semHUajuni/ 
It  was  a  direct  violation  of  natural  right,  committed  by  the 
judges,  and  followed  implicitly,  because  it  was  a  precedent. 
The  House  of  Commons,  iiuked,  when  felonies  committed  by 


*  Mimr  of  J*miummt,  1836. 
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Bnglishmeu  in  Scotland  were  ordered  to  be  tried  in  one  of  the 
tliiee  northern  ooonties^  against  the  efforts  of  the  Lords  and 
the  Crown^  carried  a  provision,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  pri- 
soner should  be  examined  upon  oath.  This  was  in  the  year 
1607.  Yet,  with  an  infatuation  which  will  surprise  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  the  reformation  of  admitted  abuses 
in  this  country,  the  old  absurd  law  was  allowed  to  prevail  in 
the  case  of  all  persons  not  tried  for  a  felony  committed  in  Scot- 
land, or  in  one  of  the  three  northern  coiinties,  formerly  stigma- 
tized as  it  was  by  an  act  of  the  Ijcgislaturc ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  that  a  practice  so  repug- 
nant to  the  common  instincts  of  social  creatures  was,  notwith- 
standing the  judges,  abolislicd,  and  it  was  provided  that  all 
^tnesses  for  a  prisoner,  as  well  as  tliose  against  him,  should 
be  examined  upon  oath/* 

This  passage  is  only  one  of  many  in  Mr.  Phillimore's  book, 
showing  how  appropriate  is  the  motto  which  the  author  has 
prefixed  to  his  work : — 

'And  judgment  is  turned  away  backward,  and  justice  standeth 
afor  off;  for  truth  is  fiiUen  in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot 
enter/ — Isaiah  Hz.  14. 

On  tbe  origin  of  these  barbarous  pBohibitions  no  light  has 
.  been  thrown,  save  by  conjecture. 

'  The  grand  jury,  or  commission  of  twdve  or  more,  to  midce 
presentment  of  olfiences,  is/  says  Mr.Bobert  Hall,  'essentially 
Sazon,  only  the  proceeding  was  more  like  a  trial  by  grand 
jury,  if  there  were  reason  to  suppose  that  the  accused  was  per- 
mitted to  take  any  part  in  it.  Their  duties  were,  in  fact,  more 
like  those  of  the  coroncr^s  jury  of  the  present  day.  Tlicy  were 
called  ujion  to  inquire,  not  whether  there  was  a  sufficient  primd 
facie  case  against  A.  B.,  but  whether  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  who  was  the  criminal.  They  had,  therefore,  to  giv,3 
a  careful  consideration  to  the  Avhole  case.  ****** 

'  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  this  state  of  things  I 
could  detect  the  reason  for  some  anomalies  which  long  dis- 
figured our  criminal  procedure.  Why  was  the  prisoner  not 
allowed  to  call  witnesses?  Because  he  was  allowed  to  insist 
on  all  being  called  who  had  gone  before  th«  grand  jury.'f 

*  FUillimore'B  ffiatonf  om^  Prineipla  ^f  At  Law     Evidence,  p.  4S4. 
t  Hall't  JtMNyimil  Leetutcm  Cfomiiim  iMf,  p.  14. 
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Mr.  Hall  offers,  also,  a  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the  re- 
markable distinction  which  prevailed  for  so  many  ages  in  our 
law^  by  virtue  of  which  the  prisoner,  while  permitted  the  assis- 
tance of  counsel  to  argne  pointa  of  law  for  liim,  was  deprived  of 
all  profeBsional  aid  aa  to  matters  of  fact ;  but  it  would  not  be 
ea^  to  make  the  gioand  of  hia  hypotheaia  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader. 

Nor  IB  it  clear  that  in  very  early  timea  fall  coonsel  waa  dia- 
allowed  to  the  priaoner.  Several  authora^  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Blackatone^  believe  thia  diaability  to  be  an  innova- 
tion on  the  more  andent  common  law.* 

That  twenty  years  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, so  vaunted  for  its  huinaiiity,  refused  to  prisoners  on  trial 
for  their  lives  the  aid  of  counsel  to  address  the  jury  on  their 
behalf,  is  a  fiiet  wliieh  will  surprise  many  readers  who  cannot  be 
considered  as  ill- informed  persons.  This  I  know  from  actual 
experience. 

So  coni])letely  has  the  propriety  of  the  chatigc  which  took 
place  in  1 836  approved  itself  to  all  the  world,  that  controversy 
on  the  subject  has  long  ago  ceased ;  consequently,  those  who 
have  grown  up  since  the  paasing  of  the  Priaoner'a  Counsel  Bill 
were  not  unlikely  to  be  ignorant  of  the  monstrous  enormity 
which  had  so  long  hampered  the  adminiatration  of  juBtioCj  and 
80  often  perverted  ita*  r^ulta. 

That  great  bill  gave  to  every  person  accused  any  offence 
the  right  to  be  heard  by  full  counsel,  as  it  is  called;  that  ia  to 
say,  his  advocate  may  not  only  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
against  him,  call  and  examine  witnesaea  for  hun,  and  argue 
pointa  of  law  which  arise  on  the  trial,  but  he  may  now  address 
the  tribunal  which  is  to  decide  upon  the  fhcts,  whether  a  jury, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  commoner,  or  the  House  of  Lords,  as  in 
that  of  a  peer  of  Parliament.  It  was  attempted  to  give  him 
the  last  word  before  the  summing-up  of  the  judge.  I  could 
wish  that  this  humane  provision  had  formed  part  of  the 
Act. 

At  various  times,  and  by  various  nuans,  full  counsel  had 
been  ji;ained  in  all  cases  exeept  in  fehuiies ;  but  as  this 
is  a  more  uumeroaa  class  of  oHences  than  all  the  others 


*  JilMkston«'s  CmmnUann,  toL  iv.  p.  355- 
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put  together,  the  hardship  undergone  by  prisoners  was  one 

of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence.  The  flagrant  injustice  which 
had  been  perpetrated  under  the  Stuarts  in  trials  fur  high 
treason,  for  want  of  counsel  and  sworn  witnesses  for  the 
prisoner,  had  so  forcibly  impressed  itself  on  the  public  mind, 
that,  within  seven  years  after  the  revolution,  it  was  provided 
by  statute  that  in  all  such  cases  both  defects  should  be 
remedied.* 

No  small  part  of  this  impression  was  doubtless  caused  by  the 
trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  whose  acquittal  had  such  a  powerful 
effect  in  producing  the  overthrow  of  James  II. 

The  charge  against  the  bishops  was  that  of  publishing  a 
seditious  Ubel^  contained  in  a  petition  which  they  had  presented 
to  the  Idngy  directed  agamst  the  lawfulness  of  the  dispensing 
power  assumed  by  the  Crown. 

The  offence  charged  was  inferior  in  degree  to  felony,  and  the 
defendants  were  therefore  entitled  to  full  oonnsel.  The  advocates* 
for  the  prisoners,  among  whom  Somers,  then  a  young  man,  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  attacked  the  dispensing  power  with  courage, 
learning,  and  eloquence ;  and  having  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
jury,  they  must,  by  the  verdict  delivered  on  that  memorable  day, 
be  deemed  to  have  given  the  death-blow  to  this  odious  doctrine. f 
Hence,  it  would  be  deeply  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  of  the  prisoner,  called  alike  for  the  extension  of 
the  same  privilege  to  trials  for  high  treason  which  had  wrought 
such  excellent  results  in  a  trial  for  misdemeanour.  Nothing, 
however,  can  show  in  more  striking  colours  our  general  apathy 
to  the  wrongs  of  prisoners,  and  our  slavery  to  habit,  than  that 
the  Legislature  should  have  stopped  short  at  high  treason,  and 
should  not  have  extended  the  remedy  to  cases  of  felony, 
and  thus  made  it  as  broad  as  the  evil  with  which  it  was  to 
cope. 

The  inconsistent  and  unmeaning  state  of  the  law,  when  triied 
by  any  principle,  wiU  be  made  obvions  by  a  short  extract  from 
007  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  year  1835 : — 

Q»  'In  cases  where  popular  feeling  is  a  good  deal  excited, 
where  men  are  tried  for  riot  or  insurrection,  do  not  you  think 

•  7  William  III.  c.  3. 
t  MMMilaur't  Sittwry     &»gkmd,  voL  ii.,  dups.  8  and  9. 
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it  [a  spcedi  to  the  jury]  miglit  operate  modi  in  fiiTOor  of 
pxiaonen?' 

A.  '  Riots  ai*e  in  general  misdemeanours,  and  insurrections 
arc  liigli  treason ;  and,  in  niisdcnicauours  and  high  treason,  the 
law,  as  it  stands,  allows  full  counsel  to  prisoners.  The  eaj)ricc 
of  the  law,  in  this  respect,  is  almost  ludicrous.  I  am  charged 
with  holding  up  my  stick  at  another ;  he  prosecutes  me  for  a 
eoinnion  assault  ;  my  counsel  may  s^xjak  for  me  tlie  whole  day; 
but  let  that  stick  have  a  nail  at  the  end  of  it,  and  let  me  be 
accused  of  puncturing  my  opponent  with  it,  and  my  allied 
offence  becomes  a  felony ;  then,  my  life  being  at  stake,  my 
ooumd  cannot  speak ;  but  let  me  be  charged  with  doing  it  as 
an  overt  act  of  treason,  and  with  striking  at  some  one  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  design  (for  instance  to  compass  the  king's 
death}^  and  then^  when  it  becomes  the  highest  crime  known  to 
the  law,  I  am  allowed  full  counsel  1 

•  Who  can  measore  the  injustice  and  cmelty  which  this  delay 
of  a  century  and  a  half  must  have  in6ioted  upon  that  mort 
nnhappy  class  of  men, — the  class  judicially  accused  of  crime ! 
Nor  can  this  long  period  of  apathy  be  altogether  attributed  to 
want  of  reflection.  The  minds  of  men  had  not  been  unconscious 
of  the  injustice  which  they  continued  to  practice.  As  early  as 
the  year  1684  even  Jciircys  condemned  the  prohibition.  In  his 
summing-up  on  the  trial  of  Thomas  Rosewell,  a  Dissenting 
minister,  for  high  treason,  lie  told  the  jury  that  '  he  thought  it 
a  hard  ease  that  a  man  should  have  counsel  to  defend  himself 
for  a  twopenny  trespass,  and  liis  witnesses  be  examined  upon 
oath ;  but  if  he  stole,  committed  murder  or  felony,  nay,  high 
treason,  where  life,  estate,  honour,  and  all  were  coneerued^ 
that  he  should  neither  have  counsel,  nor  have  his  witnesses 
examined  upon  oath.'t 

In  the  year  1749  appeared  Fielding's  greatest  work,  Tarn 
Jone$,  where  Partridge  is  made  to  convey  a  lesson  which  must 
have  been  read  by  thousands  without  producing  any  practical 
result.  He  reports  a  trial,  at  whidi  he  represents  himself  to 
have  been  present,  before  the  notorious  Mr.  Justice  Page  :t 

*  WeUj  at  lasty  down  came  my  Lord  Justice  Page  to  hold  the 

*  Home  of  Lords'  Cn'mnittee  for  rrisoner's  Defence  Uill,  17th  July,  l835«  P*  'i* 

+  Howell's  State  Triah,  vol.  x.,  p.  207. 
:^  <*Hard  words  or  Laugiug,  if  your  judge  be  ^age." — PoVB. 
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assizes,  and  so  the  fellow  was  had  up,  and  Frank  was  had  up 
as  a  witness.  To  he  sure  I  shall  never  forget  the  faee  of  the 
judge  when  he  hegan  to  ask  him  what  he  had  to  say  against  the 
prisoner.  He  made  poor  Frank  tremble  and  shake  in  his  shoes. 
*  Well,  you  fellow,'  says  my  lord,  *  what  have  you  to  say  ? 
Don't  stand  hummiag  and  hawing,  but  speak  out.'  But,  how* 
ever,  he  soon  turned  altogether  as  eivil  to  Frank,  and  began  to 
thunder  at  the  fcUow;  and  when  he  asked  him  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  for  himself,  the  fellow  said  he  '  had  found  the  horse.' 
'  Ay/  answered  the  judge^  '  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow.  I  hare 
tfttvelled  the  circuit  these  forty  years,  and  never  found  a  hone 
in  my  life.  But  IH  tell  thee  what^  friend,  thou  wast  more 
lucky  than  thou  didst  know  of;  for  thou  didst  not  only  find  a 
hocae,  hut  a  halter  too,  I  promise  thee.' 

'To he  sure  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  words,  upon  which emy* 
body  fell  a  laughing,  as  how  could  they  help  it?  Nay,  and 
twenty  other  jests  he  made  which  I  can't  remembernow.  There 
was  something  about  his  skill  in  horseflesh  whieh  made  all  the 
folks  laugh.  To  be  certain,  the  judge  must  have  been  a  very 
brave  man,  as  well  as  a  man  of  much  learning.  //  w,  indeed, 
cliarminy  sport  to  hear  trials  upon  life  and  death.  One  thing, 
I  own,  1  thought  it  a  little  hard  that  the  prisoner's  counsel  was 
not  suffered  to  speak  for  him,  though  he  desired  only  to  be  heard 
one  very  short  word.    But  ray  lord  would  not  hearken  to  him,- 

though  he  suffered  Counsellor   to  talk  against  him  for 

above  half  an  hour.  I  thought  it  hard,  I  own,  that  therMhould 
he  so  many  of  them — ^my  lord,  and  the  court,  and  the  jury,  and 
the  coonaeiQors,  and  the  witnesses — all  upon  one  poor  man,  and 
he,  too,  in  chain8.'4> 

Ag^n,  in  1765,  Sir  WiDiam  Blackaton^  speaking  of  the 
prohibition  of  fUlcounsd  in  foklnies,8^rs^---*  This  rule  seems  to 
be  not  at  all  <^  a  pieee  with  the  rest  iii  the  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners  by  the  English  law ;  for  upon  what  foce  of  reason 
can  that  assistance  be  denied  to  save  the  life  of  a  man  which 
is  yet  allowed  him  in  pvoseeutions  for  every  petty  trespass ?'t 

The  tone  of  Blackstone's  work  is  that  of  praise  where 
eulogy  is  possible,  and  of  apology  where  it  is  imix)ssiblc.  Now 


•  ToiiiJomx,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  463-4.  LoQdoO,  1 784. 
t  ComuuiUarUSf  voU  iv.,  p.  355. 
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and  then,  however,  he  speaks  out  in  Ixjld  condemnation.  His 
contemporaries  accepted  liis  eulogy  of  our  law  with  applause ; 
yet  his  ccnsurt  s  produced  but  little  efleet,  scattered  as  they 
arc  over  his  pages  at  distant  intervals.  His  seductive  optimism 
long  survived.  Tt  became  the  creed  of  the  student,  and  none 
of  the  young  men  of  my  time  escaped  its  influence. 

A  firm  belief  in  the  surpassing  excellence  of  English  law 
connected  itself  with  even  a  stronger  £uth  in  the  perfection  of 
its  administration,  especially  in  our  criininal  courts ;  and  if  I 
may  judge  of  others  by  myself,  as  I  believe  I  may,  nothing  so 
jarred  upon  the  ear  of  the  young  lawyer  as  a  suggestion  that 
the  life  of  an  innocent  prisoner  was  not  perfectly  safe  under 
the  guardianship  of  our  juries.  I  was  in  the  first  year  of  my 
studentship  when  the  memoraUe  case  of  Elisa  Fenning  came 
under  public  discussion ;  and  as  it  bears  directly  on  the  evil  of 
the  disability  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  address  the  jury^  and 
is  also  a  case  of  great  interest  in  itself,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  giving  a  succinct  account  of  it  to  my  readers. 

Eliza  Fennin?:  was  a  youn?:  domestic  senant  in  the  familv 
of  a  Mr.  Turner,  law  stationer,  in  Chancery-lane.  In  the  year 
1815,  she  was  convicted  and  executed  on  a  charge  of  havirg 
attempted  to  })oison  four  persons  of  her  master's  family  by  nieans 
of  arsenic  introduced  into  yca<t  dumplings,  of  which  the  prisoner 
herself  ate.  In  each  case,  including  that  of  the  })risoner,  severe 
sickness  was  caused  by  the  food ;  but  no  death  followed. 

ThQ4)roof  given  at  the  trial  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  was 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  Indications  were  relied  upon 
which  are  well  known  to  be  utterly  fallacious.  The  dumplings 
were  said  not  to  rise  when  placed  before  the  fire  in  the  state  of 
dough.  But  it  has  been  proved,  by  firequent  experiment,  that 
no  such  elSect  can  be  produced  by  arsenic  except  when  exist- 
ing in  such  large  proportion  as  would  have  inevitably  caused 
the  death  of  each  of  the  five  persons  who  partook  of  the  food. 
But  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  as  affecting  the  conduct  of  the 
case,  is  that  the  medical  witness  who  stated  this  fieu^  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  was  never  asked  if  he  had 
tried  the  experiment.  Again,  the  knives  used  at  dinner  were 
found  in  a  blackened  state ;  but,  as  before,  the  medical  witness 
who  spoke  to  that  circumstance  as  being  an  indication  that 
they  bad  come  into  contact  with  arsenic,  appears  never  to  have 
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verified  his  opinion  by  experiment ;  and  it  is  now  well  known 
that  iii'scnic  would  produce  no  discoloration.* 

The  only  remaining  fact  as  to  arsenic,  was  that  a  wliite 
powder  had  been  obtained  by  washing  the  tin  pan  in  which  the 
prisoner  had  made  the  dumplings.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  test  was  applied  to  ascertain  what  this  powder  reaUy  was^ 
beyond  washing  it  agaiu  with  water. 

If  to  this  testimony  be  added  the  general  assertion  of  the 
medical  witness,  that  the  symptoms  attending  the  sickness  con- 
vinoed  him  the  patients  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  arsenic, 
we  have  the  whole  evidence  given  to  prove  the  corpus  deUcti,  or 
in  other  words,  the  whole  evidence  to  show  that  a  crime  was 
committed. 

At  the  Old  Bailey,  the  Corporation  of  London,  much  to  their 
credit,  employ  a  short- hand  writer  to  take  down  the  evidence 
verbatim,  in  the  form  of  qnestum  and  answer,  so  that  we  know 


*  BBUTOL  LABOBATm, 

July  97^1,  1854. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  question  you  put  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  I  may  observe 
that,  from  the  restilta  of  some  experiments  which  your  sod,  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  has 
made  at  my  request  in  this  laboratory,  it  appe*rt  that  when  anenious  acid  (white 
arsttiH  *  i-!  added  in  «mall  quantity  to  the  flour  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
yeast  dumpliiigM,  the  latter  cannot  be  distinguished  in  appearance  from  (bote  made 
in  the  oidinary  way  with  pure  flour  and  yeast. 

No  difference,  indeed,  can  be  jwrceived  even  when  a  fourth  part  by  weight  of 
arseniouH  acid  added  to  the  flour.  When,  however,  the  latter  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  arseuic,  the  dumplings  become  what  is  commonly  temie*!  *  heavy,' 
—thai  b  to  say,  though  the  doagh  rtees  well  in  the  oven,  on  boiling,  the  veaiOM 
dinppear,  and  tlie  in:i«s  becomes,  comparatively  spcakmg.  dense  and  tenacious. 

In  conclusion,  1  should  state  that  arsenious  acid  does  not  seem  to  possess  the 
property  of  tarnishing  steel.  At  .ill  events,  the  knives  that  we  employed  in  cutting 
up  the  arsenicrvteil  dum|ilings  before  alluded  to,  were  not  more  discoloure<|  than 
those  used  with  the  dumpliugs  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  without  arsenic. 

I  renuun,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Mb.  OomaBsioaiE  'Bill,  fto.  ko.  TaoBxioir  J.  HnuPAfa. 


University  Hall,  Gordon  Square^ 

London,  May  and,  1855. 

Bbab  Fathib,— Mr.  Thoratoa  Henpaih  and  I  having  last  year  read  tiie  madkial 
evidence  ^ven  on  the  trial  of  Bli»  Pennli^c,  made  the  experiments  which  are 

described  to  his  letter  to  you. 

To  what  he  says,  I  may  add  that  if  we  had  Ibvnd  tiie  eflhct  upon  the  knife  to  be 
that  of  blackening  it,  such  a  consequence  would  have  afrunkd  no  jimof  thnt  the 
discoloration  had  been  produced  by  arsenic,  steel  knives  being  blaokeneil  by 
coming  in  contact  with  many  substances  which  enter  into  hirauui  feoi^  vinegar, 
mustard,  Ae. 

Dear  Father,  yours  affiMtiooately, 
M.  D.  UiLh,        Q.C.,  tut,  B&BKELST  Hill. 
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exactly  what  was  said  by  the  witnesses ;  and  as  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  the  medical  witiicbs,  is  very  short,  I  will  tran- 
scribe it  word  for  word. 

'  Mr.  John  Marshall  sworn  : — I  am  a  surgeon.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  2  ist  of  March,  I  was  scut  for  to  Mr.  Turuei*'s 
family.  I  got  there  about  a  quarter  before  niuc  o'eloek.  All 
the  symptoms  attendin<r  the  family  were  produced  by  arsenic. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  by  the  symptoms.  Thepnaoiifir  was  also 
ill,  by  tlic  same  I  have  no  doubt. 

Q.  'Did  Mr.  Orlibar  Turner  show  you  a  dish  the  next  morning  ? 

A»  *  He  did.  T  examined  it.  I  washed  it  with  a  tea-kettle  of 
warm  water.  I  firat  stirred  it,  and  let  it  subside.  I  decanted  it 
off.  I  found  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  white  powder.  I  washed  it 
the  second  time.   I  decidedly  found  it  to  be  arsenic. 

Q.  '  Will  arsenic,  cut  with  a  knife,  produce  the  appearance  of 
blackness  npon  the  knife  ? 

A,  *  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.' 

Q.  '  Bid  yon  examine  the  remains  of  the  yeast  7 

A.  'Yes,  there  was  not  a  grain  of  arsenic  there ;  and  I  examined 
the  fiour-tub,  there  was  no  arsenic  there/* 

Such  was  the  proof  on  which  a  jury  was  all  but  directed  to 
find  that  the  eriuie  of  poisoning  had  been  eomuiitted. 

"With  regard  to  the  alleged  motive,  it  was  of  the  slightest  kind. 

Some  weeks  before  the  act  the  mistress  had  reprimanded  the 
prisoner  for  an  impropriety,  and  had  also  given  her  warning  to 
quit  the  service,  which  warning,  however,  had  been  withdrawn 
on  the  prisoner  expressing  contrition. 

It  was  not  surmised  that  either  of  the  other  sufferers  had 
given  the  prisoner  any  offence. 

When  against  this  hypothesis  of  permanent  malice  prompting 
a  crime  of  such  enormity,  is  placed  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  was 
herself  one  of  the  sufferers,  it  seems  equally  difficult  to  account 
fi>r  guilt  being  fixed  upon  her,  as  it  is  to  understand  how  the 
oondnsion  was  arrived  at  that  a  crime  had  been  committed  at  all. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  tiie  right  of  counsel  to 
address  the  jury  would  in  such  a  case  have  been  invaluable,  and 
could  hardly  have  fiuled  to  prevent,  what  I  have  now  for  forty 
years  believed  to  be,  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  life. 

*  The  Important  Rcsultt  of  an  Elaborate  InvtMligaiion  into  the  JUjfiUrioM  Case 
0/  £liiabeth  Fenning.   llone,  Flaet-street.    181  j. 
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A  Report  of  the  trial,  with  much  additional  matter,  and 
many  shrewd  obscr\  ations  on  the  case,  was  published  by  William 
Hone,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  in  various  ways. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  I  saw  tlie  a(l\  crtisement  of  his 
work^  the  publication  of  which  was  postponed  from  time  to  time 
while  the  author  was  collecting  additional  matter.  I  made 
frequent  inquiries  for  it  at  Mr.  Hone's  shop,  attributing  the 
delay  to  the  author's  fiulure  in  establishing  his  imputations  in 
derogatbn  of  the  verdict.  At  length  it  came  fortli^  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  shock  I  underwent  in  reading  that  book. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  may  be  perused  by  the  student 
with  leas  pain  than  I  had  to  endure,  and  it  will  enable  him — (if 
he  should  hdieve  as  I  do,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  such 
a  case  should  occur  at  the  present  day) — ^to  measure  our  inter* 
mediate  progress  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.* 

The  public  apathy  to  wliich  I  have  adverted  can  hardly  be 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  the  fact,  tliat  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1824  that  any  attempt  was  made  in  Parliament  to 
remove  the  disability  of  prisoners  to  be  defended  by  full  counsel. 
It  ought,  liowever,  in  candour  to  be  stated,  that  several  excellent 
persons  were  adverse  to  the  change,  in  the  sincere  belief  tliat  the 
allowance  of  counsel  to  prisoners  would  not  tend  to  elicit  truth. 
Of  these  some  objected  to  counsel  being  heard  to  address  the  jury 
on  either  side,  timidly  following  in  the  steps  of  Bentham,  who 

*  The  following  piwwige,  althoui;!!  1  must  have  read  it,  hat!  p.isse<l  from  my 
memory  previons  to  writing  the  foregoing  notice  of  Feiming'8  case.  It  is,  say  the 
Bditors  of  Sir  iSamucl  Rotnilljf't  Memoirs,  extracted  from  one  of  his  MSS. : — 

'Hie  oMe  of  Elia»  F«nning  i»  tliat  of  s  nnr«it  ^rl  who,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1815,  WM  tried  at  the  Old  Beilogr,  before  the  Reoofder  of  London,  for  the  crime  of 
administering  poison  to  her  master  and  mistress,  and  her  mafiti-'r'H  f:itlier,  which, 
l»y  nn  Act  of  Parliament,  romnionly  called  Loixl  EUenborough's  Act,  haH  been  made 
a  capital  felony.   The  only  evidence  to  afifect  the  prisoner  was  circumstantial.  The 
poieon  was  oontained  in  dumpling*  made  by  her ;  but  then  ihe  had  eaten  of  them 
beiMlf ;  had  been  aa  iO  ae  any  of  the  persons  whom  ihe  wae  tnpfMMwd  to  hava 
intended  to  poiion  ;  and  her  eating  of  them  could  not  be  ascribed  to  art,  or  to  an 
ntttimpt  to  conceal  her  crime,  for  she  had  made  no  effort  whatever  to  remove  the 
•tron^est  evidence  of  guilt — if  guilt  there  wits.    She  liad  left  the  dish  unwashed  ; 
and  the  proof  that  arwnio  was  mued  in  it  waa  fnrniehed  bj  ite  being  firand  in  the 
kiteiien  on  the  foOowiag  day,  enetfy  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  broaght 
fifom  table.    No  motive^  besides,  could  be  discovered  for  an  act  so  aliocious.  Her 
nuttnB  had,  indeed,  reproved  her  about  three  weeks  before  for  some  indincretion 
of  conduct,  and  htwl  given  lier  warning,  but  had  afterwards  consented  to  conlinuo 
her  in  her  service.    This  was  the  only  provocation  for  murdering,  not  her  mistress 
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disapproved  of  advocacy  in  any  fonn^  in  either  civil  or  criminal 
cases. 

The  general  proposition  is  intelligiblei  though,  as  I  think, 
most  erroneous.  But  how  a  distinction  could  be  drawn  between 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  I  was  never  able  to  apprehend ;  and, 
if  there  be  degrees  of  impossibility,  was  I  less  able  to  apprehend 
how  the  distinction  should  be  made  to  restrict  the  privileges  of 
'  a  person  accused  of  crime :  for,  supposing  distinction  could  be 
established,  one  should  naturally  expect  it  to  be  fiivourable  to 
him  whose  life  was  at  stake  rattier  tiian  to  him  whose  property 
alone  was  in  question. 

Intlie  year  1824,  Mr.  Greorge  Lamb,  the  brother  of  the  late 
Lord  Melbourne,  brouglit  the  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Coniinoiis.  He  was  supported  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosl),  Dr.  T^usliingtoii,  and  ^Ir.  Doiirnau,  and  opi)Oscd  by 
Attorney-General  Copky,  afterwards  Lord  Lyudhurst,  and 
Solicitor-General  Wcthcrall. 

On  the  division,  50  voted  for,  and  80  against  the  motion.* 

Ten  years  afterwards,  conversing  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who 
was  still  opposed  to  the  measure,  he  told  me  that  liis  speech  liad 
converted  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  previously  £Eivourable  to  the 
diange. 

In  the  year  1826  the  pen  of  Sydney  Smith  was  employed 
in  the  cause  of  the  prisoner. ,  He  addressed  the  world  through 
that  powerful  organ,  Tke  Edmbwrgh  Mevkm,  and  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  insert  a  portion  of  his  article : — 

only,  but  her  master  alsa,  atul  tho  father  of  her  master.  A  crimo  of  svi<  h  enormity, 
produce<l  by  so  very  slight  a  cause,  has  probably  nevvr  occurred  in  the  history  of 
human  depravity. 

'The  Baowdflr,  however,  appemed  to  have  eoneeiTed  a  etroDg  prqndi^e  upkuA 

the  prisoner.  In  Humming  up  the  evidnMMV  he  made  MNne  very  unjust  and 
unfounded  obsorvatiotn  to  Iht  dis.Klv.intage,  and  she  was  convicted.  Tlic  singu- 
larity of  the  trial  attr:iot*jd  the  notice  of  many  persons  to  lier  case.  Iliey  interestc*! 
themselvcB  in  her  favour.  They  applied  to  the  Crown  for  mercy.  The  master  of 
the  gill  mur  leqoeeted  to  a!gn  a  petitioo  in  her  hehalf ;  hat|  at  the  inatance  of  the 
Beoorder,  be  rafbeed  to  rign  it.  An  otter  waa  made  to  prove  that  there  was  in  the 
house,  when  the  transaction  took  place,  a  person  who  had  lab<iured  a  short  time 
before  under  mental  derangenuMit,  and  in  tliat  state  hat!  declared  hia  fears  that  he 
should  at  some  time  destroy  himself  and  his  family  ;  but  all  this  was  unavailing  : 
the  aentmoe  waa  eseented,  and  the  giri  died,  ai^wrently  anderaatroiigaenee  of  the 
tmtha  of  nUgioo,  hat  aoleiimly  protea^ng  to  the  laat  moment  tiia*  ehe  was  inno- 
oent.'— Jfeaioirf  </3Sr  S.  Roniilhf,  Svo.,  vol.  3,  note  p.  335  (edit.  1840). 

*  Bamcurdf  liew  beriee,  toL  xi. 
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'  It  IS  a  most  affecting  moment  in  a  court  of  justice^  when 
the  evidence  has  all  been  heard^  and  the  judge  asks  the  prisoner 
what  he  has  to  aaj  in  his  defence.  The  prisoner,  who  has  (by 
great  exertions,  [)erhap8y  of  his  friends)  saved  up  money  enough 
to  procure  counsel,  says  to  the  judge, '  that  he  leaves  his  defence 
to  his  oounseL'  We  have 'often  blushed  for  English  humanity 
to  hear  the  reply, '  Your  oounaeL  cannot  speak  for  you,  you  must 
^eak  for  yourself/  And  this  is  the  reply  given  to  a  poor  girl 
of  eighteen — ^to  a  foreigner — ^to  a  deaf  man — ^to  a  stammerer 
— to  the  sidL — ^to  the  feeble — ^to  the  old — to  the  most  abject  and 
ignorant  of  human  beings !  It  is  a  reply,  we  must  say,  at  which 
common  sense  and  common  feeling  revolt ;  for  it  is  full  of  brutal 
cruelty,  and  of  base  inattention  of  those  who  make  laws  to  the 
happiness  of  those  for  whom  laws  were  made.  We  wonder  that 
any  juryman  can  convict  under  sucli  a  shocking  violation  of  all 
natural  justice.  The  iron  age  of  Clovisand  Clotaire  can  produce 
no  more  atrocious  v-iolation  of  every  good  feeling  and  every 
good  principle.  Can  a  sick  man  find  strength  and  nerves  to 
speak  before  a  large  assembly  ?  Can  an  ignorant  man  find 
words  ?  Can  a  low  man  find  confidence  ?  Is  not  he  afraid  of 
becoming  an  object  of  ridicule  ?  Can  he  believe  that  his  eiprea- 
sions  will  be  understood?  How  often  have  we  seen  a  poor 
wretch,  struggling  against  the  agonies  of  his  spirit,  and  the 
rudeness  of  his  conceptions,  and  his  awe  of  better  dressed  men 
and  better  taught  meuj  and  the  shame  which  the  accusation  has 
brought  upon  his  head,  and  the  sight  of  his  parents  and  children 
gaxingathiminthecourt,  for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  and  aftera 
long  abaence.  The  mariner  sinking  in  the  wave  does  not  want 
a  helping  hand  more  than  does  this  poor  wretch.  But  help  is 
denied  to  all!  Age  cannot  have  it,  nor  ignorance,  nor  the 
modesty  of  women  t  One  hard  onchantable  rule  silences  the 
defenders  of  the  wretched  in  the  worst  of  human  evils;  and  at 
the  bitterest  of  human  moments  mercy  is  blotted  out  from  the 
ways  of  men  !'* 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  George  Lamb  made  a  second  attempt. 
He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  in  an  admirable  speech ; 
by  Mr.  John  \Villiams,  afterwards  the  judge  ;  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  Lord  Althorpe;  but  was 


•  JbUnbmrgk  BeoUm  <i8a6),  toL  xiv.,  p.  5* 
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opposed  by  Attorney- Ocneral  Copley;  by  Mr.  Peel,  afterwards 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Mr.  Tyndal,  Solicitor-Oeneral  Wetherall,  and 
Mr.  Canning.  On  that  occasion  the  ayes  were  $6,  while  the 
noes  were  105^*  so  that  instead  of  making  progress,  the  question 
would  seem  to  have  lost  ground.  Nothing  further  was  done  in 
Parliament  until  1834,  when  the  Prisoner's  Counsel  Bill,  intro- 
duced hy  Mr.  Ewart,  passed  the  House  of  Common^^  but  did 
not  find  its  way  through  the  House  of  Lords.  The  debate  was 
taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  a  motion  which  I  had  tbe  honour  to  second.  It  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Pollock,  now  Chief  Baron,  Lord  Althorpe, 
and  Mr.  O'Connell ;  and  opposed  by  Seigeant  Spankie;  but  it 
pajsscd  without  a  division. t 

In  1835,  Mr.  Ewart  was  again  at  his  post;  but  having  been 
intermediately  deprived  of  my  scat,  I  lost  the  privilege  of 
assisting  him.  On  niovin-;  to  commit  the  bill,  he  was  supj)orted 
by  Attorney-Cieneral  C'anipbcll,  Mr.  Blackburne,  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd;  and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Poulter  and  Mr.  Serjeant 
Goiilbnrn.;}:  On  the  third  reading  there  was  a  second  debate. 
Sir  George  Strickland  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller  supporting  the 
motion^  and  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Poulter  opposing  it. 
The  ayes  were  43,  noes^  36. § 

hk  the  year  1836  Mr.  £wart  again  persevered.  The  second 
reading  was  suf^ported  by  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  (VConnell,  Mr.  Pollock, 
Br.  Lushington,  and  Attorney- General  Campbell,  and  was 
opposed  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  the  Chairman  of  the  Warwick- 
ahire  Sessions,  who  stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  legal  profession 
and  of  the  judges  were  adverse  to  the  measure.  It  was  also 
opposed  by  Serjeant  Goulbum,  now  one  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Bankruptcy. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  these  two  gentlemen,  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  and  Serjeant  Goulbum,  let  rae  pause  a 
moment  that  I  may  bear  witness  to  their  kindness  of  heart. 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the 
reformatory  treatment  of  juvenile  ofl'cndcrs,  as  his  published 
works  will  prove.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Asylum 
at  Strcttou-oa-Dunsmoor,  aad  a  steady  and  active  supporter  of 

*  Hantard,  New  Series,  voL  XT.  f  Ibid.,  Third  Seiiet,  ToL  sziv. 

X  Hannrd,  Ibini  SeriM,  voL  zzriiL  f  lUd,  voL  xxiz. 
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the  institution  until  his  death.  Serjeant  Gh)ulburn's  friendship 
I  ha?e  enjoyed  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  I  look  back 
with  much  pleasure  on  many  acts  of  kindness  to  myself  and 
others,  which  testify  most  conclusively  to  his  amiable  disposition. 

For  the  second  reading  the  ayes  were  179^  the  noes  55, 
When  the  Bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Loidsj  it  was  twice 
debated.  On  the  first  occasion  Lord  Lyndhurst  gave  a  history 
of  the  Bill,  and  of  the  change  in  his  own  opinion,  which  it  will 
be  interesting  to  read.  'In  the  year  1834/  he  said, '  a  Bill, 
similar  to  this  in  principle,  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
came  up  to  your  lordships,  it  was  read  a  first  time,  and  no 
fbrdier  proceedings  took  place  upon  it.  In  the  last  year  the 
Bin  was  again  renewed.  It  passed  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment without  a  division,  came  up  to  your  lordships,  and  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  But  these  proccedinpi  took 
place  so  late  in  the  Session  it  was  impossiljlc  that  that 
committee  could  make  a  satisfactory  report.  Nothing  further, 
therefore,  could  he  done  beyond  printing  the  evidence.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  Session  of  Parliament,  the  present  Bill, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  former,  was  again  introduced 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  It  was  in  consequence,  I 
presume,  of  the  proceeding^  which  I  have  detailed,  that  it  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  which  reported  in  favour  of  it, 
and  it  passed  to  your  lordships'  house  by  a  great  majority. 
That  Bill  is  now  upon  your  table  ibr  consideration  and  dis^ 
cnssion.  .  His  Miges^s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  directed  the  Commisoon,  which  had  been  appointed 
to  investigate  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  of  this  country,  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this  sulgect.  That  Commission  have 
accordingly  done  so ;  they  have  investigated  the  subject  fully^ 
and  they  have  eiamined  witnesses  the  most  qualified  to  tiixow 
light  upon  it.  They  have  made  a  most  elaborate  and  learned 
report  upon  this  subject ;  and  they  unanimously  recommoid 
that  the  principle  of  this  Bill  should  be  adopted.  It  is  under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  this  sanction,  that  the  measure  is 
now  submitted  to  your  lordships'  consideration. 

'But  the  case  does  not  rest  here — the  current  of  ancient 
authority  sets  still  more  strongly  in  my  favour.  I  have  to  cite 
the  opinions  of  AVhitclock,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  and  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  as  being 
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ill  favour  of  the  principle  of  this  Bill.  I  find  that  there  stands 
opposed  to  me  the  name  of  the  reapeoted  and  venerable  Sir 
Michael  Foster ;  hut  he  does  not  express  himself  very  atfongly 
upon  the  subject.  lie  says :  '  I  am  far  from  disputing  the 
propriety  of  this  rule  (that  of  refusing  counsel  to  address  juries 
for  the  prisoner  in  cases  of  felony) ;  in  all  these  cases  we  must 
be  guided  by  a  balance  of  evUs  and  inconveniences/ 

*  My  Loids,  I  admit  the  authority,  and  even  the  doubts  of 
that  learned  judge  to  be  entitled  to  great  attention;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  partly  of  these  doubts  that,  after  examining 
what  might,  in  my  mind,  be  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  a 
diange  of  system,  I,  on  a  former  occasion^  opposed  a  measure 
of  this  description  when  introduced  into  the  other  House.  But, 
my  Lords,  I  have  since  had  reason  to  observe  tlic  projijess  of 
public  opinion  on  the  su))ject :  I  made  inqnines  respecting  it 
while  at  the  Bar.  I  have,  when  on  the  Bench,  -watched  its 
profjress,  and  seen  the  working  of  the  system  ;  and  the  result 
has  been,  to  produce  a  conviction  in  my  mind  that  the  e\  ils 
aiul  inconveniences  of  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  ought  not  to  be  put  for  a  moment  in 
com  petition  with  that  which  the  obvious  justice  of  the  case  so 
clearly  demands.'* 

The  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  twice  debated  this 
year,  but  on  neither  occasion  did  the  house  divide.  It  was 
supported  by  Lord  Wynford  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas),  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Abhiger,  and  Lord  Cpttenham, 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Plunket,  Lord  Badnor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  was  opposed  by  the  Lords  Whamcliffe, 
a  Chairman  of  Sessions,  and  Lord  Devon. 

In  that  same  year  the  Bill  received  the  royal  assent,  since  which 
time  I  am  not  aware  lhat  a  single  voice  has  been  raised  against 
it.  Vfe  may  smile  now  at  the  exaggerated  apprehensions  which 
were  entertained  as  to  its  practical  consequences.  It  was 
thought  the  eloquence  of  counsel  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other  would  so  w  aiy  the  verdicts  of  juries  as  to  produce  a 
fail  urc  of  justice.  Great  fears  were  also  expressed  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  measure  in  lengthening  trials,  and  a  total  dis- 
arrangement was  anticipated  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
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law.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  cross-examinations 
have  been  so  much  shortened  by  relieving  the  advocate  from 
the  neoeasity  to  which  he  was  before  driven  of  addrewing  the 
jmj  in  a  dicnitoiu  and  indirect  manner,  through  the  medium 
of  argumentative  questions  to  the  witneflaea,  that  it  is  verj 
doubtful  if,  <m  the  whole,  triala  are  longer  than  th^  were  before 
the  change. 

The  anticipatioiis  of  practical  nuachief  from  the  working  of 
the  meaaure  entertained  by  men  of  large  experience  in  criminal 
oourta,  aa  contraated  with  its  utter  harmleaaneaa  with  regard  to 
incQnvenienoe,  and  ita  great  benefit  in  the  aid  which  it  afforda 
in  eliciting  the  truth,  fumiah  a  warning  against  our  pcrmittmg 
our  minds  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  advancement  of  sound 
principles  by  alarms  as  to  difficulties  of  detail. 

Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  a  -witness  of  deserved  weight  and 
authoritv,  when  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  of  1835,  used  this  remarkable  expression :  'All  theory 
is  in  favour  of  the  ehange  ;  all  practice  against  it/ 

My  experience  through  life  has  ])cen,  that  if  a  sound  theory 
be  honestly  reduced  to  practice,  fewer  difficulties  will  arise  than 
the  fear  of  innovation  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  that  when 
auch  difficulties  do  present  themselvea,  aurrounding  circumatanoea 
will  suggest  the  meana  for  overcoming  or  avoiding  them. 

Such  is  the  lustory  of  the  Prisoner's  Counsel  Bill.  Tlie 
narrative  by  no  means  supports  that  belief  in  their  superiority 
wfaicfa  Englishmen  are  wont  to  entertain,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  long  before  1836  every  accused  person  tried 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  except  in  England,  Wales,  or 
Irdand,  was  placed  under  no  restriction  as  to  advocacy.  Even 
our  own  colonies^  both  those  which  remained  to  us  and  those 
which  had  won  tiieir  independence,  had  long  remedied  this 
monstrous  defect  of  English  law. 

Assuredly,  neither  as  regards  the  rules  of  evidence,  nor  aa 
to  aiding  the  prisoner  in  his  defence,  is  there  anything  to  show 
that  a  spirit  of  mercy  or  of  justice  presided  over  our  criminal 
courts :  yet,  in  the  institution  of  juries,  and  in  the  usage  of 
open  trial,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  possessed  advantaj^es 
overbalancing  even  the  enormous  evils  which  have  beeu  laid 
before  the  reader. 
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Ompanton  qf  Number  qfChrimee  commitled  with  Convictions* 


Yeaw, 


1 80 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

181I 

1812 

1813 

1814 

i8ir, 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 


Total 


1824 

1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

1833 
1834 

1835 
1836 

X837 


Average, 


Number  of 
Forced  Notes 
pre84?nted  at 
Ihf  Ltauk  uf 
Kngtand. 


3w«4 
4,160 

5.829 

4.938 
6,622 

5.449 

8,797 

i7.8Hrj 

1 5.3  >  5 
14,722 

17.7^5 

24.849 
31,180 

27,209 

3.642 
1.648 


770 
2,038 
2,038 
1,170 
1,117 

613 

364 

4»4 

447 
263 

279 

223 

267 


10,977 


Nnmber  of 

Convictwi  of 
Fur^,'in>f  and 

attcring 
F<ffgedNutc«. 


ProportJon  of 
CoDTiciions  to 


NuailMrof 


Exeeutod  for 
Forgery 


84 

9 

40 

32 

20 

24 
52 
52 
44 

59 
104 

138 

227 

193 
352 
134 
16 

6 


1*574 

5 
2 

22 

24 
10 

14 
I 

3 
4 

13 
I 

Nil 

3 


One  in  158 
462 
146 

>54 
127 

210 

366 

344 
295 
334 
301 

9 

943 

120 


8a 
13s 

275 


One  in  167 

m 

385 

93 

87 
117 

80 

613 

lai 

106 

52 
262 

Nil 
89 


103      One  in  106 


13 
II 

13 
5 

19 

18 

8 
23 

'I 

II 
x8 
18 

24 
14 
21 
16 
6 
a 


263 
I 


2 
9 

I 


Proportion  of 
Exccutiont  to 
Crimef  ootn* 
nittod. 


One  in 


378 

394 
987 

348 

303 
1,099 

777 
901 

2,453 
1.380 

1. 133 
1,645 
1,38^ 

i»|33 

607 

824 


One  in  1,003 


1,019 

585 
1,117 


It 


Capital 
puuibiimcat 
abcdialied. 


One  in  1,583 


yott.—(>x\  the  linst  «livi«ion  uf  the  above  tuMe  (iRo<— 1833).  the  numbers  executed  arc  thowfor 
fvratvift  >'f  fcrry  de»rrii,linn;  ttie  returns  luit  di-tinjfuisliiii^'  ci'iiariitely  the  eTeeiitmiis  for  lorKlinjr 
and  uttering  forged  tMtuk-uot«s.  In  the  latter  divi^oa  (i»a4— »«»37).  'be  nutiibcru  e»tHH|iBa  arc  ot 
thoM  who  were  oonvictcd  of  Um  offbnoet  In  the  Noond  oolainii,  whil*  they  ooottouad  e^iiUl. 


•  First  JUpoH  of  the  Commi$$ioner»  mwUtd  to  inqmre  09  to  the  hett  meant  of 
titablukimgam^SkwUOonitabatar^PoreetntheCw^  ^Vale^,  1S39. 

t  It  aitpcars  fn»rn  a  retiirti  laid  before  Parliament  in  May,  iSiS  (Paper  No.  396), 
»nd  also  troiu  one  moved  for  in  June,  i8ai  (tio.  673),  that  of  300,995  forged  notes 
prMent«d  for  payment  daring  the  years  r8n  to  1810  indnsive,  I73t«4i  werenotea 
for  one  pound,  19.367  for  two  pounds,  7,628  for  five  pouii<l;^,  544  for  ten  pounds, 
2  for  fifteen  potmda,  116  for  twent/ pounda,  and  35  for  auus  above  twenty  pouuds. 
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Bj  reference  to  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
have  been  no  executions  for  forgery  since  the  year  1829, 
although  ci^ital  punishment  for  that  offence  was  not  abolished 
until  the  year  1833.  At  firsts  the  proportion  of  convictions  to 
offences  does  not  appear  to  have  greatly  changed;  but  now  that 
the  state  of  the  law  is  well  understood  both  by  prosecutors  and 
witnesses,  it  would  appear  that  such  proportion  has  been 
wonderfully  raised. 

The  following  table  I  owe  to  tbe  kindness  of  Mr.  ^hard 
Mullens,  the  solicitor  to  the  Association  of  London  Bankers. 


Egperienee  qf  ike  London  Bankert^  Auociaiwn  in  Caeee  of 
Forgery,  and  the  Proeecutunu  and  ComfieHone  thereon,  during 
18  years  (1836 — 1853). 


Number  of 

Cxv>*  of 

Pldd. 

Hnniber  of 

Conrio- 

tkHU. 

bubiicrlben. 

Forgery 

FlMecatioiM. 

i8j6 

99 

12 

6 

6 

5 

5 

37 

29 

14 

13 

I 

2 

3 

3« 

23 

16 

10 

6 

4 

4 

34 

12 

9 

3 

3 

3 

1840 

S4 

:i 

14 

5 

5 

4 

41 

23 

15 

3 

4 

3 

42 
43 

23 

14 

31 

II 
18 

3 
3 

4 

6 

i 

44 

15 

13 

3 

:i 

26 

30 

20 

10 

26 

23 

20 

3 

5 

5 

47 

25 

25 

14 

II 

7 

7 

4« 

»5 

21 

20 

7 

7 

7 

49 

27 

14 

7 

7 

12 

II 

1850 

27 

ai 

14 

7 

8 

8 

24 

16 

9 

7 

5 

5 

23 

30  • 

10 

10 

I 

I 

1853 

24 

21 

9 

12 

Tofcab.  .  . 

231 

107 

102 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  total  nmnber  of  forgeries 
on  the  bankers  wbo  subscribed  to  this  institution  was  338,  and 
that  the  number  of  conyictions  was  102,  so  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  ofVfiiders  were  detected  and  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion. It  also  appears  that  the  indisposition  to  cou\ict,  which 
was  so  strong  during  the  later  years  of  capital  punishtuciit,  is 
at  an  end,  Jis  there  were  only  three  acquittals  in  105  prosecu- 
tions. The  following  questions  to  Mr.  Mullens,  with  their 
answers,  will  tiirow  some  additional  light  on  the  subject : — 


» 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  number  of  bankers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

2.  Number  of  snbacriben? 


3.  Do  forgeries  upon  sub- 
pcril)ers  comprise  a  very  large 
proportion  of  forgeries  on  all 
the  bankers  iu  the  Kingdom  ? 


4.  What  are  tlieinstraments 
usually  forged — cheques,  biUs 
of  exchange^  or  hank  notes  ? 

,5.  Does  the  circulation  of 
provincial  notes  increase  the 
nnmher  of  fofgeries  in  the 
country? 


6.  Has  the  (lisnse  of  €1 
notes  anything  to  do  with  the 
result,  or  is  it  attributable  to 
ady  other  change  in  commer- 
cial transactions  ? 

7.  Is  there  increased  vigi- 


AXSWERS. 

1.  The  number  of  bankers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  650 
(this  includes  London  hankers^ 
vis.,  76). 

2.  The  subscribers  do  not 
include  all  the  London  banken. 
The  number  varies  wmually 
from  24  to  29.  Tlie  Associa^ 
tion  does  not  include  any 
country  banks. 

3.  As  the  Association  in- 
cludes the  priiu'i])al  city  bank- 
ers, tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the 
forgeries  on  the  subscribers 
comprise  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  forgeries  committed 
in  the  metropolis ;  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  estimate  from 
them  the  forgeries  in  the  whole 
kingdom. 

No.  of  City  bankers  .  .  54 
No.  of  Cily  subscribers    .  %6 

4.  Cheques  and  acceptances 
to  bills  of  exchange. 

5.  Hardly  so.  The  forgery 
of  country  bank-notes  is  very 
rare;  a  few  cases  have  occa-. 

sionally  occurred,  but  they  are 
very  few.  The  *  Country  Bank- 
ers' Association  for  the  Prose- 
cution of  Forgeries'  is  discon- 
tinued. 

6.  The  disuse  of  €1  notes 
has  doubtless  tended  to  dimi- 
nish the  forgeries  of  notes ;  but 
that  offence  is  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  now. 

7.  The  increased  vigUanoe  of 
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laDcc  in  the  police,  so  as  to  the  police  has  assisted  greatly  in 
make  the  offence  more  dan-  tlie  detection  of  actual  foigen. 
gerous  by  reason  of  the  greater  But  I  doubt  whether  tlie  pro- 
probability  of  detection  ?  bability  of  detection  has  any 

influence  whatever  in  the  re- 
pression of  this  offence. 
8.  Has  the  abolition  of  the     .  8.  Certamly ;  there  is  noir 
pnmshment  of  death  prodnoed    scarcely  any  difSculty  whatever 
the  expected  eflEbct  of  render-    in  obtaining  the  proper  evi- 
ii ig  1  iij ored  parties  more  willing  denoe. 
to  prosecate^  witnesses  to  give 
evidence,  and  juries  to  convict? 

The  preceding  papers  having  been  submitted  to  the  Messrs. 
Freshficld,  solicitors  to  the  Bank  of  Euglaod,  they  were  so  good 
as  to  write  me  the  following  letter 

5,  Nkw  Bakk  ■Bt'ii.nTN'fis, 
Loiiiiun,  28th  SeptembtT,  1K54. 

DiAX  Sn,— We  have  no  leoord  of  the  oonvictions  of  persons  pro- 
secated  by  the  Bank  for  uttering  forged  bank-notes ;  bat  there  is  no 

doubt  that  the  proportion  of  convictions  is  greater  under  tlic  new  than 
the  old  law,  and  we  should  think  that  the  convictions  had  of  late  years 
amounted  to  9  in  10  of  the  numher  of  cases  tried. 

We  attribute  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  convictions,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  causes  mentioned  by  you,*  to  which  you  may  add  the  stronger 
disposition  towards  oonvietion  evidenced  by  the  judges,  in  the  esse  of 
oJfinioes  in  which  the  punishment  does  not  affect  Hfe. 

We  sre,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servants, 

M.  D.  BxLL,  Emi.,  Ao.  Ao.  J.  C.  &  H.  i2'li£Sli£'I£U>. 

The  information  fhmished  by  Mr.  Mullens  and  the  Messrs. 
Freshfiidd  shows,  doubtless,  a  greater  approach  towards  certainty 
of  punishment  following  upon  crime  than  has  been  hitherto 

found  to  exist.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  forgery, 
or  rather  the  utterance  of  forged  instruments,  is  an  offence 
peculiarly  hazardous  to  the  criminal ;  and  it  would  be  therefore 
rasli  to  argue  from  the  improvement  to  whicii  attention  has 
bc<Mi  drawn,  that  the  proportions  between  other  crimes  and 
their  convictions  have  been  changed  in  any  degree  approaching 
to  that  which  ajiplics  to  forgeries. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  amendment  has  taken 
place;  yet  my  hopes  are  still  very  slight  that,  without  many 

*  Abtenoe  of  relaoUnce  in  proMouton^  witoeMea,  aod  joriiM. 
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changes,  to  which  I  cannot  stop  even  to  advert,  we  shall  ever 
see  detection  and  punishment  dogging  the  stepe  of  crime  with 
the  promptitude  and  certainty  which  alone  can  give  to  deterrent 
punishment  the  cfTiciencj  which  lias  been  so  long  and  so  vainly 
attributed  to  its  influence ;  and  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
remark  how  rare  it  is  to  find  any  person  who  has  had  expe- 
rience of  criminals  attach  weight  to  deterrents. 

Mr.  Mullens^  it  will  be  observed^  thinks  that  the  augmented 
nnmber  of  detections  and  convictions  has  but  a  limited  effect 
npon  the  foiger. 


OBSEKVATIONS 
Arumg  out  qf  the  Charge  dehvered  in  May,  1840. 

THE  UTT£EIMG  Of  COUNTEEmX  COIN. 

THE  circumstances  now  incidental  to  tlic  offence  of  putting 
counterfeit  money  into  circulation,  are  so  diiVerent  from 
those  of  1840,  that  it  \Nould  only  encumber  this  volume  to 
reprint  a  Charge  of  this  remote  date. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  for  many  ycai's,  and  always 
with  great  concern,  how  carefully  the  criminal  watches  the 
inventor,  and  with  what  promptitude  he  avails  himself  of  every 
new  facility  for  the  exercise  of  his  calling  afforded  by  the  progress 
of  science  or  of  art.  But  the  coiner  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
nefarious  class,  in  thus  turning  the  best  means  to  the  worst 
ends.  To  fitbricate  a  coin  bearing  a  sufficiently  dose  resem- 
blance to  the  genuine  issue  from  the  Mint^  it  was  formerly 
necessary  for  the  comer  to  have  command  of  dies  and  machinery 
for  workmg  them.  The  die  is  a  mould  wrought,  or  sunk  as  it  is 
termed,  in  a  block  of  steel,  a  pair  of  dies  being  required  ibr 
each  class  of  coins ;  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  &c.  The 
die-rinker,  however,  a  skilled  workman,  was  not  readily  per- 
suaded to  prostitute  his  talents  to  a  purpose  so  vile,  expobing 
him,  al:50,  to  consequences  highly  penal.  Dies,  which  to  the 
honest  manufacturer  arc  very  expensive  impltMiu  nts,  were  costly 
indeed  to  the  coiner.    Again,  the  machinery  by  which  the  dies 
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were  made  to  operate  upon  the  metal  required  a  fitting  place  for 
its  erection ;  and  much  care  was  necessary  to  prevent  discovery 
tbrougli  the  noise  or  concussion  which  accompanied  the  employ- 
ment of  so  much  force  as  is  requisite  to  raise,  in  due  relief, 
figin-cs  and  inscriptions  displayed  on  the  faces  of  the  coin.  The 
manufacture  of  hase  money  was,  therefore,  an  expensive  and 
hazardous  trade.  But  now,  since  the  invention  of  the  beautiful 
process  called  electro-type,  both  cost  and  danger  are  most 
pemknously  diminished.  The  coiner  takes  a  genuine  piece  of 
mon^,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  constructs  a  pair  of  moulds  in 
plaster  of  Paris.  He  then  makes  a  compound  of  certain  white 
metals,  fusing  at  a  low  temperature^  for  which  a  common  fire 
suffices.  These  he  may  melt  in  a  spoon,  and  bo  fill  his  moulds, 
repeating  the  operation  according  to  the  number  of  coins  which 
he  derires  to  produce.  The  compound  is  principally  of  tin, 
together  with  a  small  portion  of  sine.  To  these  a  Uttie  rcgulus 
is  added,  ciomposed  of  iron,  tin,  and  antimony.  The  object  of 
this  addition  is  to  give  hardness  to  the  coin,  whereby  it  emits, 
when  nmg,  the  sharp  sound  of  silver. 

llic  coin  is  now  to  receive  a  thin  coating  of  real  silver, 
which  is  deposited  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  base  metal  ])y  tlie 
aid  of  a  rudely-constructed  p^alvanic  battery.  The  manufacture 
is  now  completed.  The  wh6le  apparatus  the  criminal  may 
carry  from  place  to  place  in  a  handkerchief,  or  even  in  tlie 
crown  of  his  hat ;  and,  if  he  can  obtain  the  command  of  a  garret 
for  a  few  hours,  he  may  provide  himself,  at  scarcely  any  cost, 
with  the  means  of  imposing  his  trash  on  the  shopkeeper  and  the 
publican  as  genuine  coin  of  the  realm.  The  Tictims  of  these 
frauds  are  usually  the  humbler  tradesmen.  The  utterer  makes 
a  small  purchase  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  as  great  an 
amount  of  change  as  he  can  out  of  the  false  money  which  he 
Qflfers  in  payident ;  and  ihus^  even  if  he  should  throw  away  the 
artide  bought^  he  is  amply  recompensed  by  the  good  mon^ 
which  he  recetTCS  in  Hen  of  the  valueless  tokens  given  in 
return. 

In  the  cases  brought  before  me,  the  utterer  has  generally 
succeeded  both  in  effecting  a  purchase  and  in  leaving  the  place 
without  exciting  suspicion.    His  detection  is  most  frequently 

the  conse(juenee  of  his  venturing  to  resort  a  second  time  to  the 
same  shop,  before  he  has  given  himself  any  reasonable  chance 
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of  being  forgotten,  although  ihe  interval  lias  been  quite  mffident 

to  afford  occasion  for  examining  his  base  coin. 

To  persons  unac(iuuiiitc(l  with  the  habits  of  criminals,  this 
recklessness  will  ap[)car  scarcely  credible,  the  rather  as  a 
disposition  exists  in  the  public  niiiul  to  associate  ideas  of  ability, 
(or,  at  the  k^ast,  of  so  nuich  cleverness  as  may  l)e  implied  in 
the  possession  of  great  cunning,)  with  tlie  criminal  class.  But 
without  intending  to  deny  that  it  contains  individuals  of  con- 
siderable talents,  who,  in  addition  to  their  talents,  must  be 
capable  of  exercising  much  prudence  and  caution,  or  they  would 
not  enjoy  the  long  impunity  which  some  of  them  can  boast,  yet 
criminab,  taken  as  a  body,  are  hi  below  the  average  of  every 
honest  dasB,  both  in  natural  and  acquired  endowments.  Their 
inferiority  is  so  obvious  on  the  mere  view  of  any  considerable 
number  of  them  collected  together,  as  quickly  to  dispd  all 
prejudice  in  fitvour  of  their  powers,  mental  or  physical. 

Phrenologists,  as  my  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  have  not 
seldom  affirmed  the  capacity  of  their  science  to  direct  the 
special  treatment  suitable  to  the  differing  requirements  of  each 
prisoner.  But  whether  it  be  that  no  sufficient  opportunity  of 
trying  experiments  on  prisoners  has  been  afl'ordcd  to  them,  or 
wliethcr  it  be  that  their  science  in  its  present  state  can  give  us 
no  practical  directions  of  much  value,  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
have  established  any  principles,  drawn  strictly  from  their  own 
resom-ces,  upon  which  the  olliccrs  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
criminals  would  do  r'v^ht  in  acting,  until  they  were  fortified  in 
each  case  by  indications  on  which  reliance  had  been  placed 
before  phrenology  had  ever  been  beard  of. 

That  enough  has  been  done  by  phrenologists  to  justify  their 
being  allowed  to  make  further  experiments  on  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  I  am  not  prepared  either  to  affirm  or  deny;  but, 
assuredly,  nothing  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  established  and 
added  to  the  common  store  of  working  knowledge  whidi  entitles 
physiologists  to  assume  quite  such  high  ground  as  they  have 
taken  with  regard  to  criminal  legiahttion  and  prison  discipline* 
These  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  a  certificate  attached 
to  a  work  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Gtecnrge  Combe;'!'  a  docu- 
ment which  informs  us,  that  *  criminal  legislation  and  prison 

•  The  Principks  o  f  Cnminal  Le^isfation  and  the  Practice  Hjf  Frimm  J)i$cipliMe 
InvtMtigated.    By  Goorgo  Combo.    London :  1854. 
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discipline  will  never  attain  to  a  adentific,  consistent,  practical, 
and  efficient  character,  until  they  become  based  on  physiology, 
anrl  especially  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervoua  syatem/ 
This  position  is  laid  down  for  our  govemment  by  ieren  moat 
eminent  phyaiologista.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  James  Clark, 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  Professor  Owen,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Br. 
CoDolly,  and  Dr.  William  Carpenter — namea  worthy  of  pro- 
fimnd  respect,  most  deservedly  enjoying  tbe  highest  reputation, 
and  upon  whose  opinions  on  all  matters  within  the  ample 
boundariea  of  thdr  own  wonderful  sdenoe,  I,  for  one,  should 
always  repose  nnbeattating  and  implicit  confidence.    But,  says 
the  Digest,  '  Extra  territorium  jus  diccnti  impunc  non  j)aretur.' 
And  truly,  if  we  seek  to  turn  the  principle  here  enunciated  with 
oracular  antliority  to  profit,  we  meet  with  the  disappointment 
which  has  in  all  ages  followed  attempts  to  extract  from  the  inspira- 
tions of  tbe  Tripod  a  lesson  for  the  guidance  of  human  action. 
It  might  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that  the  ccrtilicutc  vouches 
the  soundness  of  Mr.  Combe's  theory,  which  is  derived  from 
phrenology,  as  taught  by  the  fathers  of  that  fashionable  study. 
But  when  it  is  read  with  attention,  we  find  that  the  eertifiera 
are  not  to  be  understood  '  to  become  anawerable  for  the  accu- 
racy of  all  the  facts,  or  the  soundness  of  all  the  reasonings 
which  higlily  prudent  saving  dause,  inasmuch  aa  no  distinction 
ia  drawn  between  one  fact  and  another,  or  one  piece  of  reasoning 
and  another,  relieves  tlie  subscribers  from  the  danger  of  wamnt- 
ing  any  one  fact  or  any  one  aipiment  in  the  whole  book. 
Indeed,  looking  carefully  to  the  frame  of  that  veiy  curioua 
inatmment,  it  will  be  found  to  bind  them  to  no  other  position 
than  thia  : — ^That  physiology  ought  to  fumiab  the  baaia  of  laws 
against  crime,  and  of  rules  for  the  discipline  of  criminals.  Now, 
the  gentlemen  who  have  thus  given  to  Mr.  Combe  the  benefit 
of  their  names,  are  either  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  extract- 
ing from  physiology  truths  which  will  guide  us  through  our 
difficulties  in  legislating  against  crime,  and  in  diseovering  right 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  the  criminal,  or  they  are  not.  If 
tbcy  have  made  tliis  invaluable  discovery,  why  withhold  it?  If 
they  have  not  made  it,  on  what  grounds  do  they  base  their 
dogma,  that  physiology  is  able  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they 
have  made  in  its  behalf?     Surely  they  were  ])ound  to  sustain,  by 
some  evidence,  a  thesis  promulgated  with  such  an  overwhelming 
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force  of  assertion.  For,  even  if  the  proposition  of  the  learned 
subscribers  sluill,  in  the  fuhicss  of  time,  be  demonstrated,  yet, 
nntil  the  proof  is  given,  and  tlie  practical  (kdiictions  which  arc 
to  flow  from  it,  arc  brought  before  our  cvi's,  \\  q  can  ouly  regard 
it  as  a  barren  dictum,  and  must  tiiiuk  tliat  it  might  as  ucU 
liave  remained  in  rctcntis  until  its  authors  had  qualified  them- 
selves to  lead  us  at  ouce  to  definite  results.  To  sav  to  us,  '  l)e 
ye  fed — be  ye  clothed/  without  offering  either  food  or  raiment^ 
is  a  proceeding  coudcmned  by  the  highest  authority. 

Turning  to  the  book  itself,  wc  find  it  contains  much  useful 
matter  regarding  the  treatment  of  criminals,  which  may  be  read 
with  great  advantage  by  students  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  non-phrenological  authors  to  whom  Mr.  Combe  is  indebted 
for  his  information ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  him- 
self added  much  if  anything  to  our  stock  of  available  know- 
ledge. The  most  that  Mr.  CSombe  can  ask  on  behalf  of  his 
own  department,  so  far  as  he  has  enabled  us  to  judge  of  its 
pretensions,  is,  that  phrenology  harmonises  with  the  principles 
which  have  been  arrived  at  by  moral  reasoning  and  common 
observation  on  the  cajmbilities  and  defects  of  criminals,  and  on 
the  treatment  arising  out  of  these  characteristics.  To  the 
adepts  in  phrenology  this  must  be  a  ^tification,  as  confirming 
their  belief  in  the  soundness  of  their  favourite  science.  Uut 
for  the  aid  which  phrenology  thus  receives,  I  am  not  aware  that 
as  vet  it  has  made  any  commensurate  return.  Of  its  future  I 
do  not  presume  to  form  an  opinion.  Let  it  establish  its  pre- 
tensions by  ascertained  facts  and  sound  arguments,  and  I  will 
follow  its  leading  in  all  huuiility;  nntil  then  I  must  remain  a 
disciple  of  those  wlio  have  furnished  us  with  such  knowledge  ou 
the  subject  as  we  possess,  and* I  shall  think  it  right  to  pursue 
their  track. 

The  relations  between  moral  action  and  physiology  are,  for 
the  present,  nearly  as  obscure  as  those  between  that  science  and 
the  vital  forces,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Hodgson,  himself  an 
.  eminent  physiologist,  speaks  thus: — '  All  speculations  fespecting 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  nervous  force,  though  many  of  them 
have  proceeded  60m  the  greatest  philosophers  who  have  ever 
lived,  prove  only  that  hitherto  the  endeavour  to  oomprdiend  its 
nature  is  vain  and  fruitless.  Many  anatomical  truths  have  been 
discovered^  and  some  physiological  focts  have  been  observed^  but 
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no  principle  by  which  the  nature  of  this  power  can  be  explained. 
All  the  trains  of  research  to  which  this  inquiry  has  been  subjected 
have  begun  in  exact  examinations  of  organization  and  function, 
and  have  ended  in  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  As  it  has  been 
eloquently  observed  by  a  learned  author,  '  the  stream  of  know- 
ledge in  all  such  cases  is  clear  and  lively  at  its  outset ;  but, 
mateafi  of  reaching  the  great  ocean  of  tiie  general  tmths  of 
science;,  it  is  gradually  gprond  abroad  among  sands  and  deserts^ 
till  its  course  can  be  traced  no  longer."  i^iTim/ertaii  Oraium 
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CHABGE  OF  APBIL.  1841. 

THE  cliarj^e  at  these  Sessions  contained^  araonp:  other  matter, 
a  short  account  of  the  lleconlcr's  visit  to  the  Warwickshire 
Asylum  for  Convicted  Boys  at  Strcttou-on-Duosmoor. 

*  *  *  This  oonnty,  T  am  happy  to  say,  is  honourably 
distinguished — distinguished,  I  believe,  above  all  others  in  the 
country — by  an  establishment  which  .has  hardly  yet  gained  its 
fair  share  of  attention.  I  mean  the  asylum  for  the  reception 
of  boys  convicted  of  felonies. 

It  was  begun  in  the  year  1818,  by  some  of  the  benevolent 
gentlemen  of  the  coun^,  engaged  as  magistrates  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  though  upon  a  small  scale,  so  that  the 
good  wrought  by  it  is  necessarily  very  limited,  it  has  had  con- 
siderable success,  and  it  has  shown  that  much  may  be  effected 
by  such  means :  and  probably  this  result  of  the  experiment  is 
even  of  more  value  than  the  actual  benefit  conferred  on  tlie 
persons  brought  under  its  oporation,  notwithstanding  tlie  im- 
portance of  tliat  benefit  to  the  iiuiividuals  wlio  liave  been  its 
recipients.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  as  the  Recorder  of  this 
horough,  myself  to  visit  the  institution,  and  to  judge,  as  far  as 
I  am  able,  from  jx  rsonal  o])st'rvation,  of  the  success  of  the 
cxperimcut.  Accordingly,  T  went  last  week  to  Stretton-on* 
Dunsmoor,  whore  it  is  situated. 

It  is,  gentlemen,  no  fine  edifice — there  is  no  grand  portico 
to  astonish  the  traveller  as  he  passes  along — it  is  simply  a 
farmhouse,  and  one  of  rather  an  bumble  description.  In  this 
farmhouse,  to  which  some  buildings  are  attadied,  by  way  of 
workshops,  about  twenty  boys  reside,  under  the  care  of  a  master, 
Mr.  Johnson,  who,  from  his  appearance,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  a  farmer.  He  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  admirably 
fitted  by  nature  and  experience  for  the  office  he  has  undertaken. 
I  found  that  he  and  his  wife  treated  the  boys  under  their  charge 
almost  as  members  of  their  own  &mily.  These  poor  lads,  there- 
fore, have  the  advantage— enjoyed,  perhaps,  by  them  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives— of  witnessing  in  the  arrangements  of 
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a  domestic  establishment  the  pferalenoe  of  order^  the  comforts ' 
and  the  virtues  of  a  home. 

I  saw  some  of  the  inmates  engaged  in  learning  the  business 
of  a  tailor ;  some  that  of  a  shoemaker ;  to  one  or  other  of  which 
trades  all  the  boys  apply  themsdm,  besides  cultivating  the 
large  garden  attached  to  the  hoose.    I  examined  their  work, 
and,  judging  from  the  small  experience  I  have  in  such  matters, 
I  thought  it  done  well.    Of  course  the  articles  in  tailoring  and 
shoemaldng  were  of  the  humblest  kind,  but  all  seemed  to  be 
well  executed.    The  countenances  and  general  appearance  of 
the  lads  gave  me  much  satisfaction.    While  they  were  respect- 
ful in  their  behaviour,  there  was  nothing  of  fear  or  servility 
about  them,  and  they  looked  licalthy  and  cliccrful. 
•    I  also  examined  their  lodging  and  table,  and  here  I  found 
everything  wholesome,  without  anything  like  luxury,  which 
would  be  improper.    The  master  showed  me  his  little  library, 
to  which  the  boys  have  constant  access;  where  I  was  pleased  to 
find,  not  only  works  on  religion  and  morality,  which  are  indis- 
pensable, but  others  of  an  entertaining  description ;  in  fact,  the 
selection  appeared  to  be  well  suited  for  engaging  the  attention  of 
those  who,  perhaps,  up  to  this  period,  had  had  no  opportunity  or 
motive  for  reading  at  all.    Another  part  of  the  system  that 
pleased  me  very  much  was  the  absence  of  all  attempt  at 
imprisonment,  of  all  physical  obstacle  to  the  boys  departing  at 
anj  moment;  and  the  infrequency  of  desertion  is  a  proof  not 
only  of  the  excellence  of  the  principle  adopted,  but  of  the  success 
of.  its  application.    There  are  instances,  it  is  true,  in  which 
boys,  on  being  first  brought  to  the  asylum,  do  run  away ;  but 
in  all  cases  in  which  thqr  can  be  induced  to  stay  a  su^ffident 
length  of  time  for  the  system  to  take  its  hold  upon  their  minds, 
desertions  are  unknown ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  of  the 
boys  who  have  bceu  scut  away  from  courts  of  justice  in  this 
county,  under  the  heavy  calamity  of  loss  of  character,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  means  of  honest  maintenance,  many, 
after  a  residence  in  this  institution,  licvc  been  restored  to  their 
friends  and  society;  and  some  have  risen  by  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions to  the  position  of  master  tradesmen — a  station  in  which 
they  are  now  exercising  their  abilities  for  the  benefit,  instead 
offer  the  injury,  of  the  community.    Gentlemen,  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you  that  this  institution  has  hardly  gained  the 
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attention  it  deaemsy  owing,  perhapB,  to  one,  and  not  the  least, 
of  its  excellences,  namely,  that  it  is  unobtnuiye  in  its  character 
and  mode  of  operation,  and  that  it  makes  no  appeal  by  any 
species  of  empiricism  to  public  notice. 

I  found  that  the  number  of  boys  at  Stretton-on-DunsnKXHr 
sent  from  Birmingham  was  greater  than  the  number  coming 
tram  the  whole  body  of  the  county  besides.  That  is  a  circum- 
stance reasonably  to  be  expected ;  but  I  also  found  that  the 
contributions  to  this  establishment  are  in  an  inverse  order,  and 
that  of  these  the  greater  part ,  come  from  the  county,  and  not 
from  Birmingham.  The  master  made  my  visit  known  to  the 
committee,  and  thov  directed  their  sccrctaiT  to  inform  nie  of  a 
resohition  whicli  tlicy  had  passed,  and  ^vhich  was  in  these 
words: — *  It  was  shown  that  the  income  of  tlic  institution  was 
not  suflicicnt  to  meet  its  expenses,  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure.  It  was  further 
shown  that  the  nund)cr  of  boys  sent  from  IMrmingliam,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Asylum,  had  amounted  to  248,  while 
the  number  sent  from  the  rest  of  the  county  did  not  exceed  44; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  per 
annum  from  Birmingham  was  only  23/.  28.,  while  the  rest  of 
the  county  contributed  217/.  i6s'  In  mentioning  these  facts, 
Ctentlemen,  I  venture  to  state— and  I  speak  from  long  experience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  active  benevolence — ^tliat  it  is  matter  of  accident  that 
the  support  we  render  to  the  uistitution  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  charge  we  cast  upon  it,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  attributed  to  other  causes.  Gentlemen,  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  frust,  I  formed  the  intention  which  I  have 
now  carried  into  effect,  of  laying  the  circumstances  before  you, 
in  the  hope  that  someChing  may  be  done— in  which  I  need 
hardly  say  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  my  share — to  prevent,  if 
possible,  a  longer  continuance  of  this  state  of  things.  I  am 
quite  siu-e  we  all  feel  that,  connected  as  the  Asylum  at  Strctton 
is  with  our  town,  in  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  raw 
matrrial  of  our  manufactures  being  metals  (and  not  unfrequcntly 
the  precious  metals),  the  temptations  to  young  persons  arc  often 
ovcrw  helming,  it  would  be  deej)ly  to  be  deplored  if  an  establish- 
ment so  valuable  should  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  our 
support 
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A  succinct  history  of  this  reformatory  school,  from  its  com<- 
racncement  in  j8i8  until  its  close  in  1854,  will  be  found  ia 
the  foilowing  letter^  which  the  author  has  kindly  reriaed  for 
this  work: — 

'  Sir  J.  E.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  to  the  Editor  of  the 

Daily  A\'irs. 

'  Nemo  repent^  fuit  turjjisibimus. 

'  Sill, — In  my  former  letter  on  the  subject  of  reformatory 
institutions  I  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  principles  nov 
becoming  universally  recognised  as  to  the  necessity — religious, 
social,  and  economical — of  endeavouring  to  reclaim  youthful 
delinquents  were  adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  magistrates 
of  Warwickshire^  at  their  ocnmty  asyliun  at  Stretton^  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1818.  Although  a  oombmation  of  unfortunate 
drcamstances  caused  the  dissolution  of  that  institution  in 
March,  i854«  <tfter  a  useful  existence  of  thirty-six  years,  yet  I 
felt  that  amid  the  vivid  descriptions  of  more  modem,  and 
perhaps  more  flourishing,  reformatories,  sufficient  credit  had 
not  been  given  to  the  unostentatious  work  of  charity  whidi 
conferred  so  much  honour  on  the  county  that  gave  it  birth. 
But  as  facta  will  weigh  more  with  an  enlightened  public  than 
mere  words,  however  eulogistic,  I  tliiuk  it  will  be  interesting 
to  your  readers  at  the  present  moment,  when  this  question  is 
fast  ri|>eniug  for  legislative  discussion,  to  lay  betbre  you  some 
of  the  statistics  of  the  Strctton  Asylum.  It  is  only  by  expe- 
rience of  the  past  that  future  defects  eiui  be  avoided,  and  that 
we  can  hope  gradually  to  mature  and  perfect  any  system,  - 
although  it  may  have  had  its  foundation  in  the  most  benevolent 
enthusiasm,  and  even  in  the  best  and  highest  sensibilities  of 
our  nature.  These  statbtics  were  carefully  prepared  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  who  for  ten  years  most  faithfully  and  successfully 
discharged  the  duties  of  master,  and  also  by  the  Rev.  Townsend 
Powell,  vicar  of  Stretton-on-Dunsmoor,  who  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1854,  a  little  previous 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  asylum,  was  its  chaplain  and  snperin* 
tendent,  and,  as  M.  Demeti  is  said  to  be  of  the  Beformatoiy 
at  Mettray,  *  its  soul,'  without  the  smallest  fee  or  emolument 
of  any  kind.  Mr.  Powell  published  in  1827  a  memoir  of  the 
asylum^  and  demonstrated  how  much  the  reformation  of  the 
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youths  had  saved  the  county  of  Warwick  in  the  nine  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  its  first  establishment.  At  that  period 
97  boys  had  been  admitted  to  Stretton,  of  whom  81  had  been 
discharged ;  of  these,  39  were  ascertained  to  be  permanently 
reformed^  21  were  afterwards  tried  at  Warwick,  and  the  fate  of 
the  remaixung  ai  was  not  known:  16  remained  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  asylum.  The  21  who  were  tried  cost  the  county 
381/.  16$.  9£f. ;  but  it  was  ascertained  from  the  records  of  the 
gaol  that  out  of  81  boys  not  sent  to  any  asylum,  38  on  an 
average  returned  to  prison  after  subsequent  conviction,  costing 
the  county  716/.  29.  6d,  There  was  therefbve  an  actual  saving 
of  334/.  5«.  9^.,  independently  of  the  general  saving  to  the 
country  of  the  produce  of  tlic  plunder  obtained  by  the  un« 
refonncd  boya.  This  plunder  was  calculated  to  amount  to  10/. 
per  annum  obtained  by  euch  hoy.  The  avcraj^c  period  for 
■vvhicli  a  Ijoy  conmiitted  depredations  from  liis  first  eonmiitmrnt 
till  his  transportation  was  two  years.  Looking  at  the  experi- 
ment of  reformation  in  another  point  of  view,  viz.,  in  that  of 
risk,  the  followinjj^  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Powell's  calculations  : 
Of  81  boys  discharged  from  the  asylum  up  to  1827,  39  were 
clearly  ascertained  to  be  reformed  characters ;  14  were  after- 
wards transported  from  Warwick.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
risk  upon  these  53.  The  remainder  on  whom  there  was  a  risk, 
but  whose  fate  was  unknown,  amounted  to  a8.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  boys  not  sent  to  the  asylum,  but  imprisoned  after 
conviction,  and  thus  subjected  to  punishment,  2%  were  found  to 
be  afterwards  transported — ^none  of  the  rest  were  ascertained  to 
be  reformed ;  the  remainder,  therefore,  on  whom  there  was  a 
risk,  were  59  in  number.  In  the  former  case,  the  risk  was  less 
by  31  that  the  same  youths  would  again  appear  at  the  bar,  and 
be  sent  to  prison  or  transported,  thereby  putting  the  county  to 
expense;  therefore,  the  asylum  benefited  the  county  by  31 
tunes  that  risk,  whatever  its  value  might  be. 

'At  first  the  cost  of  reforming  caeh  boy,  inclusive  of  failures, 
was  40/.  per  head  ;  tlie  cost  of  boarding  and  clothing  each  boy 
averaged  55.  id.  per  week.  This  expense  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  45.  iid.  At  ^lettray,  at  the  present  time,  each 
boy  costs  jd.  per  day,  or  4*.  \d.  per  week;  but  in  France  tlie 
price  of  provisions  is  much  lower  than  with  us.  In  1842, 
twenty  .four  years  ailer  the  foundation  of  btrettoxi,  and  when 
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{he  per  ccntagc  of  reformations  had  risen  considerably,  the 
average  cost  of  reformation  for  boys  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  was  25/. ;   for  those  below  fourteen, 
25/.  17^.  ^d.    The  older  boys,  it  was  found,  were  more  easily 
reformed,  and  they  became  more  readily  skilled  in  labour. 
The  trades  taught  at  Stretton  were  tailoring  and  shoemakingj 
and  there  were  also  six  acres  of  land  which  the  boys  culti- 
Yated  hy  spade  labour.    The  advantages  of  aghculturai  labour 
over  trades  gradually  showed  themaelyes.     Skill  in  the 
farmer  was  more  rapidly  acquired  than  in  the  latter,  and  eon* 
sequenily  the  former  was  by  far  the  most  lucratiye.   It  was 
found  also  that  the  eyesight  <Mf  some  boys  was  defectiTe,  and  that 
theur  physical  oiganisation  ill-adapted  them  to  sedentary  employ* 
ments.   Misduef  was  more  readily  concocted  when  several  boya 
were  congregated  together  in  one  room ;  and  in  addition  to  this^ 
there  was  something  in  the  healthful  out-of'^door  exercise  which 
seemed  to  expand  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  aided  the  moral 
influence  of  the  teacher.    At  Stretton,  however,  this  advantage 
was  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  vicinity  of  a  large  wood  to 
the  asviura,  to  ^\liich  boys  could  resort,  and  where  they  could 
ramble  unnoticed.    There  was  no  actual  physical  constraint 
put  upon  the  boys — the  clvf  des  champs  spoken  of  at  Mettray 
was  in  everj'^  one's  j)ocket,  and  he  could  run  invay  whenever  he 
pleased.     If,  however,  pursued  and  overtaken,  he  was  considered 
to  have  been  guilty  of  one  of  the  gravest  offences,  and  severely 
punished.    Corporal  punishment  was,  however,  very  rarely  re- 
sorted to,  and  with  extreme  moderation.    The  mode  of  dealing 
with  refractory  youths  was  separate  confinement,  the  deprivation 
of  any  indulgences  in  diet,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  share  of 
eaminga  which  each  well-conducted  boy  was  entitled  to  for  his 
own  use.    These  earnings  amounted  to  a  penny  in  every  shilling, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  halfpenny  in  every  shilling 
thus  earned,  and  handed  over  for  immediate  use,  the  eaminga 
foirmed  a  reserved  fond  accumulating  for  each  boy,  and  to  be 
given  him  when  he  should  leave  the  asylum  with  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct.    We  do  not  find  that  the  system  so  successfol 
at  Mettray,  of  placing  older  or  better-behaved  boys  as  guardians 
of  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  was  adopted  at  Stretton* 
At  jNIettray  these  '  eliiefs'  are  in  every  way  analogous  to  monitors 
in  public  schools,  except  that  the  power  of  inflicting  punish- 
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mcnt  is  witlilicld  from  them.    The  elder  brothers^  as  they  are 
called^  not  only  exercise  a  most  beneficial  moral  infiuenoe  over 
the  more  youthful  inmates  of  the  asylum — and  more  especially 
■o  as  they  are  dected  by  the  votes  of  the  boys  themselves — ^but 
they  are  a  most  importent  element  in  the  institution^  inasmuch 
as  they  supply  those  who  may  in  their  turn  become  masters  of 
similar  establishments.*    This  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful 
inducements  to  good  conduct  at  Mettray,  and  one  of  thci  highest 
oljjects  of  ambitimi.    At  Stretton,  however,  the  sense  of  honour 
was  encouraged,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  the  boys  being 
occasionally  placed  in  situations  of  trust,  as,  for  example,  when 
they  were  directed  to  go  on  errands,  or  carry  messages  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  asylum.    The  records  of  Stretton  only  contain 
the  account  of  a  single  instance  where  a  boy  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  running  away  when  so  entrusted.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  he  expei-ted  that  we  should  find  the  results  of  an  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  honour  in  any  way  analo^^ous  to  those  borue 
out  at  Mettray.    Snffieient  trial  of  the  experiment  has  not  been 
hitherto  made  in  England,  tliou^li  sneeessfully  introduced  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  at  llugby,  and  by  a  near  relative  of  my  own,  for 
many  years  Captain  of  the  Company  of  Cadets  at  Woolwich. 
In  both  these  cases  the  influence  was  brought  to  act  on  minds 
which  had  received  the  highest  educational  impressions;  but 
to  expect  that  the  punishment  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
■evere  at  Mettray  would  have  been  dreaded  in  anything  like 
an  equal  degree  at  Stretton  would  be  preposterous.   The  re* 
moval  of  the  Union  Jack  from  the  dining-hall  at  Stretton  would 
have  produced  little,  if  any,  impression  upon  the  inmates,  while 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  tricolor  at  Mettray  was  felt 
by  every  individual  as  a  personal  disgrace.  Such  an  uprii  de 
corpB  would  be  an  invaluable  fulemm  to  raise  the  general  cha- 
racter of  any  institution,  and  not  least  of  one  where  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  each  inmate  of  the  asylum  should 
fed  that  his  own  reformation  contributes  materially  to  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  that  character.    The  period  of  residence 
at  Stretton  runted  in  the  case  of  reformations  from  one  year 
to  three  years.    The  failures  were  generally  to  be  found  iu 

*  The  '  cbiefii'  are  young  meii  of  wiblemklMd  repotataoiw  who  have  been  trained 
to  tlic  office  of  ttiachcn*,  nrifl  .%re  never  taken  from  among  the  Waniiy  from  which 
ktter  body  the  '  elder  brothen '  are  choeen. — M,  JX,  U* 
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che  case  of  those  who  after  a  few  months'  stay  in  the  asylum 
either  absconded  or  were  dismiaaed  for  bad  conduct.  If  thej 
could  be  retained  for  a  longer  period  than  a  jear^  there  was 
always  great  hope  of  their  reformation.  Of  forty  boys  who  had 
been  mider  the  care  of  Mr.  Harrey^  the  third  and  last  master, 
at  the  period  of  the  report  published  in  1848,  %6  wo!e  reformed* 
Of  these,  the  longest  resident  in  the  asylum  stayed  two  years 
three  months  and  three  wedcs ;  the  shortest  remained  far  the 
poriod  of  one  year,  except  one  boy,  who  absconded  in  1847, 
after  a  stay  of  seven  months,  but  who  was  heard  of  as  a 
Boldicr,  and  well  reported  of  in  1848.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
of  the  fourteen  failures,  six  staved  less  than  six  months. 
Only  two  cut  of  the  fourteen  remained  two  years,  were 
then  placed  out  as  reformed,  but  afterwards  relapsed.  "With 
regard  to  age,  the  statistics  collected  hy  tlie  chaplain  (^Ir. 
Powell)  and  Mr.  Harvey,  demonstrated  that  it  was  far  more 
difficult  to  reclaim  the  verv  voun^  bovs  than  those  above  the 
age  of  fourteeu.  Of  the  8 1  boys  who  had  left  the  asylum  up 
to  the  year  1827,  and  who  consisted  of  39  reformations  and  49 
failures,  33  were  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of  these  32, 
tiiere  were  20  reformations  and  12  failures.  Again,  of  these 
5s  above  fifteen,  26  were  above  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  these 
last  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  reformations  than  among 
tiie  32  above  fifteen — namely,  17  reformations  and  9  foiluies. 
Again,  of  the  26  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  8  were  above 
seventeen.  Of  these  8  above  seventeen  there  was  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  reformations  than  in  the  26  above  sixteen,  viz.,  6 
reformations  and  only  2  fiulures.  These  calculations,  however, 
were  not  confirmed  by  the  results  of  subsequent  years,  as  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  send  to  the  asylum  a  greater  proportion  of 
younger  boys.  But  the  above  remark  as  to  the  period  of  each 
boy's  stay  in  the  asylum  held  good  subsequently  to  1827,  when 
a  new  master  was  appointed  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox.  Out  of 
30  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  reformed  under  the  second 
master,  Mr.  Johnson,  only  11  remained  in  the  asylum  above 
two  years;  this  was  also  the  case  with  only  16  out  of  52  alx)ve 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  were  also  retbrmed  at  the  time  the 
calculation  was  ujude.  In  1853  ^"^^^  ascertained  that  out  of 
80  boys  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  third  master,  Mr. 
Harvey,  51  had  been  reformed — average  63  per  cent — ^but  that 
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only  %  of  these  51  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
remaining  29  were  deemed  faihircs  ;  18  of  these  were  after- 
wards either  in  gaol  or  transported;  4  were  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  1)6  doing  well;  the  rest  were  never  more  heard  of.  It 
did  not  follow  becanae  so  many  boys  were  dismissed  as  failnreB 
that  the  institution  produced  no  beneficial  effect  upon  them. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  4  boys  above  mentioned^  who  after  dis- 
missal were  fomid  to  be  doing  well^  so  in  many  other  instances 
letters  were  received  firom  youths  who  were  earning  an  honest 
livelihood^  and  who  acknowledged  with  gratitude  that  some  of 
the  good  seed  sown  at  Stretton  had  taken  root  in  their  hearts. 
Some  curious  tables  were  dr  wn  out  by  Mr.  Harv^,  to  show 
the  proportion  of  boys  who  entered  the  asylum  with  one  or 
both  parents,  or  as  orphans^  and  also  the  degrees  of  instruction 
received  by  each  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  asylum.  A 
short  analysis  of  these  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers, 
as  forming  data  on  whicli  to  ground  arguments  useful  to  the 
supporters  of  new  institutions.  Of  81  boys  who  were  under 
the  care  of  the  first  master,  18  had  Ijotli  father  and  mother,  31 
had  one  parent  only,  and  32  no  parents.  Of  the  18  who  had 
both  liather  and  mother,  6  were  reformed  and  12  failed — 
average,  33  per  cent.;  of  the  31  who  had  only  one  parent, 
1 7  wore  reformed  and  14  failed — average,  54  per  cent. ;  of  the 
32  who  had  no  parents,  16  were  reformed  and  16  failed — 
,  average,  50  per  cent.  Of  142  boys  who  were  at  Stretton  under 
the  care  of  the  second  master,  60  had  both  father  and  mother: 
37  of  these  were  reformed^  while  23  failed — average^  60  per 
cent. ;  59  had  one  parent  only :  35  of  these  were  reformed  and 
24  fiiiled-— average,  59  per  cent. ;  23  had  no  parents :  of  thes^ 
10  were  reformed  and  13  failed— average,  43  per  cent.  Of  70 
boys  who  had  quitted  the  asylum,  under  the  third  master,  at 
the  period  when  these  calculations  were  made,  30  had  both 
father  and  mother:.  15  of  these  were  reformed,  15  failed— ave- 
rage, 50  per  cent. ;  20  had  only  one  parent :  17  of  these  were 
reformed,  while  3  failed — average,  85  per  cent. ;  20  had  no 
parents  when  admitted  to  the  institution  :  13  of  these  were 
reformed  and  7  failed — average  65  per  cent.  It  is  observable, 
that  whereas  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  asylum  the  }>er- 
centage  of  reformations  was  extremely  variable  and  fluctuating, 
latterly  they  showed  a  steady  and  considerable  increase.  Then 
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as  regards  the  decree  of  education  which  the  youths  had  re- 
ceived at  the  period  of  their  admission  into  the  asyhim.  Of 
the  81  boys  admitted  under  the  first  master,  9  only  could  read 
and  write ;  24  could  only  read ;  the  remaining  48  bad  received 
no  instruction.  Of  the  9  who  oould  read  and  write,  7  were 
reformed  and  two  failed.  Of  the  24  who  could  only  read^  13 
were  reformed  and  11  fiuled;  whereas  of  the  48  who  were 
totally  nnedncated,  19  only  were  reformed  and  29  &iled.  The 
balance  here  is  immeasnrably  in  fayonr  of  education.  Again^ 
of  142  boya  admitted  under  the  care  of  the  second  master,  %% 
could  read  and  write,  47  could  only  read,  while  73  had  received 
no  instruction.  Of  the  %%,  14  were  reformed  and  8  foiled;  of 
the  47^  33  were  reformed  and  14  foiled ;  whereas,  of  the  73 
who  were  uneducated,  34  only  were  reformed,  while  the  foilures 
amounted  to  the  great  number  of  39.  Of  70  boys  admitted  to 
Strettoii  under  the  third  master,  at  the  period  of  making  the 
calcidations,  24  could  read  and  write,  23  could  only  read,  and 
23  had  received  no  instruction.  Of  the  24  who  could  both 
read  and  write,  16  were  reformed  and  8  failed  ;  of  the  23  who 
could  only  read,  14  were  reformed  and  9  failed;  while  of  the 
23  who  entered  the  asylum  uneducated^  15  were  reformed  and 
8  failed. 

'  These  figures  plainly  show  two  important  facta.  First,  that 
education,  while  it  evidently  had  made  great  progress,  did  not 
prevent  youths  from  being  criminal ;  for,  whereas  during  the 
first  and  second  masters'  time  the  number  of  the  uneducated 
was  double  that  of  those  who  had  received  some  instruction, 
nnder  the  third  master,  those  who  oonld  read  and  write,  or  only 
read,  more  than  doubled  in  number  the  nninstroeted. 

*  Again,  another  foct  is  established  by  the  above  figures,  vis., 
that  when  the  ignorant  came  to  be  a  large  minority  in  the 
asylom,  during  the  third  master's  residence,  the  preponderance 
of  reformationa  over  foilures  became  distinctly  visible.  In 
finrmer  years  the  great  majority  of  the  nninstroeted  had  remained 
failures.  This  circumstance  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  im« 
proved  mode  of  teaching,  or  better  management,  which  long 
experience  had  induced,  and  partly  to  the  influences  and  spirit  of 
emulation  exercised  by  the  educated  majority  over  the  com- 
paratively ignorant  minority. 

I  have  trespassed  on  your  columns,  sir,  I  fear,  at  unrea- 
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sonablc  len^tli,  and  \\  \\\  close  my  letter  with  a  few  general 
details  gatlic  red  from  the  published  reports  of  Strctton.  Most 
of  these  are  to  be  found  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  sub- 
scribers after  the  close  of  the  asylum  last  year  by  ^Ir.  Brace- 
bridge,  so  honoured  by  public  estimation  for  his  humane 
exertioDJi  in  the  East,  who  for  manv  vcai*s  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  supporters  of  the  VArwickshire  asylum,  and^  latterly,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  unremitting  in  attendance  at  the  board 
of  management.  I  am,  by  aid  of  these  doonments,  enabled  to 
state  that  between  1818  and  1854  the  number  of  boys  received 
into  the  inatittttion  amounted  to  350.  Many  of  these  had  been 
capitally  convicted.  The  ayerage  nnmber  at  a  time  within  the 
vails  mm  15.  The  whde  number  of  reformed  boys  was  227, 
giving  an  average  of  65  per  cent.  I  find  I  was  in  error  on  a 
former  occasion  when  I  stated  that  the  per  eentage  of  refor- 
mationB  exceeded  that  amount.  The  produce  of  the  boys'  woik 
in  the  period  of  ten  yesrs  next  preceding  the  close  of  the 
asylum,  amounted  to  a  109/.  19^.  ad.  This  was,  of  course,  indu- 
sive  of  the  cost  of  materials.  Of  this  sura,  articles  amounting  to 
768/.  28.  8d.,  were  sold  to  gaols.  The  remainder,  amounting 
to  1341/.  6d.,  were  sold  to  the  pul)iic.  The  general  cost 
of  each  lx)y  during  his  stay  (taking  the  average  of  36  years) 
was  found  to  be  21/.  2s.  The  cost  of  each  reformation, 
exclusive  of  failures,  uas  25/.  14*.;  inclusive  of  failures,  it 
amounted  to  29/.  os.  ^.d.  The  average  of  yearly  subserij)tions, 
taken  on  a  period  of  36  years,  was  250/.  The  donatious  to 
the  asylum,  funded  as  stock,  but  sold  out  at  intervals  to  supply 
the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income,  amounted  to  4009^ 
The  average  period  for  which  the  boys  who  were  reformed 
remained  in  the  institution  was  fifteen  months.  The  cost  of  a 
hfty  in  Warwick  Gaol  for  one  ycar^  including  the  expenses  of 
prosecution  and  trials  was  found  to  amount  to  ja/L  The 
expenses  attendant  upon  transportation  were  of  course  con- 
siderably greater. 

'As  there  baa  been  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
have  the  economical  part  of  the  question  siflfced  as  regarda  the 
reformatoiy  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents^  I  have  confined 
my  remarks  entirely  in  this  letter  to  fiusts  and  figures.  I 
might  have  made  the  case  much  stronger  had  I  dwelt  on  the 
subject  in  its  fiirinore  important  lights  namely,  that  affecting  us 
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as  an  enlightened  and  Christian  nation.    The  eloquent  words 
of  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  addressed  to  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Warwick,  on  the  I2t!i  of  August,  18 16,  when  the 
proposal   for  the  asylum  at  Strctton-on-Dunsmoor  had  been 
submitted  to  him,  may  here  properly  hud  a  place.     '  Who  can 
have  beheld,'  said  he,  *  but  at  the  moment  with  a  sinking  heart, 
a  miserable  boy  dismissed  from  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice,  to 
be  released  at  the  end  of  a  short  ooafinemeat,  without  protection, 
withoat  parents,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  authors  of  his  being  the 
raihors  also  of  his  profligracy,  without  means  of  employment  or 
prospect  of  subsistence,  and  driven  almost  of  necessity  into  the 
downhill  path  of  gittity  till,  by  an  impolse  which  becomes  at 
last  irresistible^  he  is  hurried  to  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of 
which  no  stay  is  to  be  fonnd !    To  pnmde  for  the  future 
reeeptbn  and  employment  of  these  unhappy  persons^  and  to 
inspire  them  with  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  a  due  respeet 
for  man,  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  your  plan ;  thereby 
to  complete  the  good  which  would  otherwise  be  great,  but  of 
which,  with  this  last  provision,  the  measure  will  be  full.  This 
is  the  character  of  the  plan  you  wish  to  be  cuai)lcd  to  carry  into 
effect.    It  wants  not  to  be  recommended,  it  cannot  be  dignified 
by  me.    It  is  a  fabric  which,  should  it  rise,  will  require  no 
inscription.'    The  fabric  rose,  flourished,  and  has  passed  away. 
All  honour  be  to  its  memory.    Its  noblest  and  most  enduring 
monument  will  be  found  in  the  success  of  future  institutions  of 
a  similar  character,  and  in   the  universal   recoguitiou  and 
adoption  of  those  sound  and  just  principles  which,  confined  for 
a  long  period  within  the  walls  of  Stretton,  are  now  carried 
abroad  with  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  are  finding  their  way 
into  every  heart  throughout  the  length  and  bieadthof  our  land. 

-  'I  am, 

»CouxTX  CouBT,  Bristol,  Nov.  3,  1855.  E.  EaRDLET  WiLMOT/ 

The  statistical  facts  contained  iu  the  foregoing  letter  are 
curious  and  interesting  ;  but  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  serve 
as  a  basis  upon  which  any  theory  could  safely  stand.  It  is 
difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  how  much  of  the  cffe<:ts 
produced  under  each  of  the  masters  is  to  be  attributed  to  his 
personal  character,  and  how  much  to  the  varying  circumstances 
which  it  was  the  compiler's  object  to  illustrate  by  his  table. 
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Gbntlbmbw  of  thb  Gbano  Jubt, — 

Tri  ER£  are  two  classes  of  cases  to  be  found  in  the  calendar  of 
the  present  Sessions  on  which  I  must  detain  yoa  for  a  brief 
space.  Under  one  of  the  two  heads,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  only 
find  a  single  name.  It  is  the  first  charge  of  the  kind  which 
ever  came  before  me,  and  I  sincerely  wish  it  may  be  the  last 
A  bill  will  be  ptresented  to  yon,  charging  a  prisoner  with  com- 
mitting an  assanlt  in  .pursuance  of  a  oonspiraqy  to  raise  wages. 
As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  public  concernment,  I  desire  the 
foundation  of  the  chaige  to  be  clearly  understood. 

By  the  old  law  of  England,  combinationa  or  agreements 
among  artisans  or  other  working  men  to  raise  wages  were 
i^egal.  No  doubt  it  was  also  illegal  for  masters  to  combine 
to  depress  wages.  But  this  impartiality  was  apparent,  not 
real.  altera  being  a  small  body,  could  meet  privately,  and 
enter  into  an  understanding  with  each  other  secure  from 
detection,  whereas  the  operatives,  as  tlicy  are  now  called, 
being  a  multitude,  possessed  no  such  facility.  But  even 
if  the  impartiality  had  been  real  and  practical,  instead  of 
simulated,  or,  at  best,  existing  only  in  theory,  such  a  law 
would  have  been  open  to  censure.  Whether  in  any  particular 
case  it  is  wise  or  foolish  to  enter  into  these  combinations  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  law,  and  therefore  it  is 
one  which  no  legislature  should  presume  to  determine.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  argue  a  want  of  candour  to  conceal  from 
you  my  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  both  for 
employers  and  employed  to  enter  into  no  such  combinations, 
but  to  let  each  master  and  each  workman  agree  as  best  they 
may.  Why  should  not  wages,  like  all  other  commodities,  be 
left  to  find  their  market  price  by  individual  transactions? 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  way  in  which  the  question  strikes  me. 
But,  although  the  remarks  which  I  have  submitted  to  you  may 
point  to  the  right  general  rule,  there  may  be  excepted  cases ; 
and  even  should  experience  pio?e  that  the  rule  has  no  excep* 
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tions,  it  is  one  of  those  truths  much  better  left  to  the  sanction 
of  public  opinion  than  to  enforcerueut  by  law. 

A  growing  conviction  that  the  law,  as  it  formerly  stood,  was 
iu  its  operation  onc-sidcd,  led  to  its  repeal ;  and  mastci*s  and 
servants  now  stand  on  the  same  footing,  not  only  in  theory 
but  in  practice.  I  grieve^  however,  to  say  that  many  of  the 
working  classes  are  not  satisfied  with  this  concession.  Keenly 
alive  to  the  injustice  of  artificially  lowering  wages,  they  appear 
to  think  that  almost  any  means  of  raising  them  are  permisaihle. 
That  the  operatife  class  should  strongly  desire  to  augment  the 
lemmientioii  of  their  labour  is  natural  and  blameless.  That 
fh^  should  regard  those  of  their  body  who  undersell  them  in 
the  labour  market  with  dislike  is  also  natural,  though  not 
quite  blameless.  But  that  they  should  attempt  either  by 
intimidation  or  violence  to  prevent  others  from  selling  their 
time  at  the  price  for  which  those  others  choose  to  part  with  it, 
is  an  oppression  which  no  code  of  laws  deserving  respect  can 
ever  permit.  "What  indignation  would  our  artisans  very  justly 
manifest  against  a  combination  of  bakers  or  butchers  who 
sliould  by  threats,  and  still  more  by  blows,  prevent  their  brethren 
of  these  trades  from  selling  their  commodities  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  combination  had  determined  ought  to  be  exacted  ! 

Nor  is  the  impolicy  of  such  a  course  less  capable  of  proof 
than  its  injustice.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  strike,  which  is 
a  combination  to  raise  wages,  enforced  by  large  numbers 
refusing  to  work  at  all,  unless  at  the  price  for  each  fixed  by 
the  whole  body.  In  the  first  place  I  will  observe  that,  in 
almost  every  instance  in  which  the  contest  has  become  general, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  a  large  body  of  masters  on  the  one 
side,  has  been  opposed  to  a  large  body  of  operatives  on  the 
other,  the  working  people  have  eventually  succumbed.  Te^ 
that  they  should  have  been  oompelled  to  yield,  liowever  morti- 
fying at  the  moment,  was,  probably,  &r  better  for  their  per* 
manent  interests,  than  that  they  should  have  been  victo- 
rious ;  as  wages  which  are  too  high  to  afford  the  employer 
the  average  profits  of  capital,  must,  sooner  or  later,  drive  the 
trade  from  the  district  in  which  so  onerous  a  tax  is  imposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  masters  have  strong  motives  not 
to  depress  wages  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  there  is  uo  control.     One  of  two 
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effects  would  surely  follow,  perhaps  both.  Tliey  would  either 
force  the  working  population  to  emigrate  into  districts  where 
masters  acted  with  more  liberality,  or  to  turn  to  other  employ- 
ments which  might  afford  better  wages.  This  is  one  effect. 
The  other  would  be  to  invite  into  tlie  trade,  which  was  thus 
augmenting  its  profits  by  reducing  payments  for  labour,  a  host  of 
competing  masters  to  share  the  advantage. 

Gentlemen^  I  believe  nothuig  is  more  true  than  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  employers  to  remunerate  the  labour  of  their 
workmen  by  the  highest  rate  of  wages  which'  they  can  afford, 
consistently  with  thdr  retaining  the  average  profits  of  capital ; 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  equally  true,  that  a  sound  knowledge  of 
his  own  interests  would  prompt  Qvery  workman  to  be  satisfied 
with  that  rate.  Upon  these  points,  however,  neither  you  nor  I, 
Gentlemen,  nor  even  the  Legislature,  ought  to  dictate  to  either 
side.  All  tliat  the  Legislature  and  courts  of  justice  can  do  with 
advantage  is,  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  contending  parties  ; 
to  say  to  them,  You  may  do  whatever  you  can  by  reasoning, 
or  by  persuasion,  to  induce  others  to  act  as  you  think  right,  but 
where  reason inp^  and  persuasion  end,  there  also  must  you  stop 
yourselves.  You  must  neither  resort  to  force  nor  intimidation. 
The  working  man's  labour  is  always  his  most  valuable  property, 
too  often  his  only  property ;  and  those  in  wliom  it  lies  cither 
to  make,  or  to  enforce  the  law,  would  most  culpably  fail  in 
their  duty  if  they  did  not  strain  every  nerve  to  prevent  any  inter* 
ference  vrith  it  either  from  those  above  him,  or  from  his  equals. 

The  second  class  in  the  calendar,  of  whom  I  am  now  to 
speak,  consists  of  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  My  foregoing 
remarks  have  been  directed  to  the  vindication  of  a  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  free  trade ;  but.  Gentlemen,  freedom  of  trade, 
although  as  I  must  think,  a  noble  doctrine,  has  its  necessary 
limitations.  I'ree-trade  has  the  strongest  tendency  to  increase 
the  number  of  all  transactions  to  which  its  maxims  are  applied. 
And  precisely  for  that  reason  we  must  place  cogent  l\  ^lraints 
upon  it  when  such  freedom  is  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
transactions,  the  number  of  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity to  diminish  to  the  lowest  attainable  point. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  most  pernicious  of  all  commer- 
cial operations,  are  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stolen  goods.  Of 
the  parties  to  this  neilEuious  tratfic^  by  £Eir  the  most  iojuhous  to 
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society,  is  t"hc  purchaser,  called  by  lawyers  the  receiver.  He  is 
the  capitalist,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  capital  is  the  mamspring 
of  commeroe.  A  thief  who  could  only  effect  sales  of  his 
plander  among  the  honest  members  of  society  wonld  be  so 
impeded  in  his  course  by  the  suspicions  of  those  to  whom  he 
applied,  as  quickly  to  discorer  that  he  had  embarked  in  an 
unprofitable  caUing.  He  would  resemble  a  merchant  in  the 
desert,  who  could  not  exchange  his  goods  for  (he  necessaries  of 
life.  Moreover,  the  receiver-capitalist,  I  believe,  in  many 
instances,  acts  as  a  sort  of  banker  to  the  thief,  furnishing  him 
with  advances  on  the  credit  of  plunder  not  yet  captured. 

The  truth,  then,  of  the  proverb,  that  '  were  there  no 
receivers,  there  would  be  no  thieves,'  is  made  obvious.  And  the 
Legislature  has  not  been  slow  to  do  all  it  can  to  intimidate  the 
chief  culprit,  in  making  the  offence  of  receiving  the  property, 
knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  a  felony  of  a  high  class,  and  subjecting 
it  to  severe  punishment.  But  alas !  Qentlemen,  numerous  are 
the  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  police  in  bringing  these  great 
offenders  to  justice.  The  parties  to  a  purchase  and  sale  of 
stolen  goods  are  ususUy  confined  to  the  receiver  himself  and 
the  thief.  Now  the  unsupported  evid^ce  of  a  thief  cannot  be 
acted  upon  with  safety  to  the  innocent,  and  corroborafive  proof 
cannot  be  obtained  in  one  case  in  a  hundred.  Hence,  although 
the  persons  and  the  dwellings  of  receivers  are  well  known,  con- 
victions of  these  depraved  and  depraving  wretches  are  of  rare 
occurrence. 

The  general  rule  of  English  law,  Gmitlemen,  is  to  make  men 
answerable  only  for  specific  acts.  There  are  exceptions,  but  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  them  on  this  occasion.  Thus  it 
would  be  of  no  avail,  if  a  hundred  persons,  each  of  un- 
spotted character,  were  to  testify  to  their  belief  that  a  given 
individual  carried  on  the  trade  of  receiving  stolen  goods.  Ko 
more  would  it  avail  even  should  each  of  them  put  in  evidence 
facts  and  circumstances  which  would  convince  every  hearer  that 
the  belief  of  the  witness  was  well  grounded.  Th3  accused  party 
would  still  be  secured  from  all  responsibility  until  some  specified 
criminal  act  could  be  brought  home  to  him. 

But,  Gentlemen,  perhaps  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  testi- 
mony which  would  be  insufficient  to  affect  the  prisoner  with 
tiie  pains  of  Jaw,  might  nevertheless  make  it  incumbent  on 
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every  honest  proprietor  to  eject  such  a  tenant  from  his  house. 
I  hopCj  Gentlemen,  if  you  and  I  were  the  proprietors  of  tcne- 
meiits  Botoiously  harbouring  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and 
enahling  tliem  to  cany  on  their  unlawful  trafhc^  we  should  fieel 
that  in  accepting  our  rent,  we  to  some  extent  became  partners  in 
their  iniquity — that  in  a  qualified  sense  we  should  stand  towards 
them  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  towards  the  thief — we 
should  afford  them  fadlities  for  committing  their  crimes. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  this  country  if  such  a  sentiment  could 
find  its  way  to  the  heart  of  tvery  landlord. 

The  institution  of  property.  Gentlemen^  cannot  be  set  at 
nought,  as  wild  enthusiasts  have  sometimes  preached,  without 
aiming  a  fatal  blow  at  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But  if  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  respected,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to 
be  worshipped.  In  my  opinion,  its  rights,  or  alleged  rights, 
have  been  often  treated  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  have 
been  maintained  to  the  sacrifice  of  higher  considerations.  And, 
Gentlemen,  I  look  forward  with  great  confidence  to  the  time 
when  an  owner  who,  knowingly  or  by  gross  negligence,  per- 
mits his  liouj-es  to  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  any  traffic  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  will  be  hekl 
himself  A^sponsible ;  and  by  fines  and  other  visitations,  tai^ht, 
through  his  own  selfish  interests,  a  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  public. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  not  slow  to  act  on  this  principle  when 
it  conduces  to  our  priyate  advantage.  Suppose  a  servant  lying 
under  grave  suspicion  of  having  been  dishonest  to  his  former 
employers  should  offer  himself  for  hire.  Unless  he  can  dear 
himself  from  these  aspersions,  or  convince  us  that  he  is  a 
reformed  character,  we  should  reject  him  at  once,  and  we 
should  be  little  moved  by  his  argument  should  he  plead  that  he 
had  never  been  convicted,  and  that  suspicion  was  not  proof. 
It  is  only  when  the  disregard  of  the  moral  principle,  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  will  put  gain  into  our  own  pockets,  and  when 
the  injury  will  lull  not  upon  ourselves,  but  on  others,  that  wc  talk 
of  the  injustice  of  acting  on  suspicions,  and  the  necessity  for 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  strongest  probabiUties,  and  to  the  well- 
founded  belief  of  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

I  have  dwelt.  Gentlemen,  at  greater  length  on  the  offence  of 
the  receiver  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  because  it  is 
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one  which  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  town  than  in 
almost  aoy  other.  Our  staple  mapufactures  are  in  metals^ 
often  the  precious  metals,  and  those  costly  materials  are  neces- 
sarily entrusted  to  the  honesty  of  very  large  numbers,  some  of 
them  of  tender  age^  and  thereby  lamentably  open  to  the  snares 
of  the  sedncer.  Again,  metallic  vares  are  soon  made  by  the 
meltiDg-pot  to  change  their  form,  and  thus  to  defy  identifica> 
tion;  so  that  not  only  are  fiwilities  multiplied  for  obtaining 
stolen  goods,  but  the  means  of  detection,  ever  scanty,  are  in 
Birmingham  seriously  dinunished. 


SEQUEL. 

The  powers  of  a  local  Act  in  operation  at  Liverpool  might 
perhaps  be  usefully  made  general  throughout  the  country. 

LICENSING  HA&INB  BTOES  DEALBR8. 
3^  lie  Bdiiar  of  lAe  Midland  Cfmmiia  HtraUL 

'Sir, — I  have  hecn  favoured  by  an  influential  member  of 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  with  the  folio wiug  particulars  as  to 
the  regulations  adopted  by  that  body  with  reference  to  '  Marine 
Store  Dealers.' 

'  In  common  Tfith  '  Pawnbrokers  or  Dealers  in  second-hand 
Goods  or  Articles/  all  '  Marine  Store  Dealers'  are  compelled 
to  take  out  licences  from  the  Corporation,  which,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  three  respectable  housekeepers,  and  after 
due  inquury  and  report  by  a  trustworthy  member  of  police,  are 
granted  upon  payment  of  five  shiliings  each.  The  licensee  is 
compelled  to  renew  this  annually,  at  the  same  charge.  Any 
change  of  residence  must  be  registered,  the  charge  for  which  is 
one  shilling.  The  licence  is  in  force  for  one  year,  or  until  the 
nest  licensing  day,  unless  the  party  is  convicted  of  some 
offence  whicb^  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  justice  of  the 
peace,  shall  render  it  expedient  that  the  same  he  revoked. 

'  On  the  purchase  of  any  metal  or  other  article,  the  dealer  is 
bound  to  enter  a  description  and  particulars  of  the  same  in  his 
books,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  from 
whom  the  purchase  wtis  made,  and  generally  to  give  every 
information  to  the  police ;  and  so  well  is  this  carried  out,  that 
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it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  goods  can  be  identified  at 
once  from  such  entries,  even  before  they  are  seen.  Notice  of 
any  omiaaioo  of  such  entries,  or  other  bad  or  suspicious  con- 
duct, is  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  the  police  for  the  purpose^ 
and  alphabetically  anranged^  and  upon  the  recurrence  of 
licensing  day,  it  is  only  needful  to  turn  thereto  to  see  if  any, 
and  what  amount  of  objection  exists  to  any  particular  licence 
being  re-granted.  As  an  instance  of  the  care  with  which  the 
above  system  is  conducted,  I  may  quote  one  of  the  memoran-  - 
dums  with  respect  to  an  application  to  remove  a  store  for  the 
purchase  of  such  articles,  which  is  refused  on  the  ground  '  of 
not  being  in  a  situation  where  it  could  be  under  the  eye  of  the 
]/()licc in  fact,  the  .system  eomprises  every  possible  security  for 
the  aeeomplislinient  of  tlie  (jl)ject  in  view. 

'Let  me  reeonimcnd  tlie  eonsideration  of  this  matter  to  tlic 
Recorder  and  Corporation  of  tliis  borou;j:;li,  where  ])robably 
more  voinii'  thieves  are  trained  in  tlie  eonnuis>ion  of  c  rime  by 
the  temptations  to  ^hich  tliey  arc  exposed  in  onr  metal  shops, 
than  in  any  other  town  iu  the  kingdom,  and  where  the  facilities 
of  sale  are  the  greatest. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  P&EVBNTION. 

'Hay,  1855.' 

An  ingenious  jiroject  for  making  it  the  interest  of  liousc 
owners  to  admit  none  but  respectable  tenants  has  been  devised 
by  a  friend.  His  explanation  of  his  plan  will  be  found  in  the 
Sequel  to  the  Charge  of  March,  1854. 
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Gentlemen, 

ON  looking  over  the  calendar  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  I 
find  a  large  proporticm  of  the  priaonera  charged  with  the 
offence  of  embeszlement — ^an  offence  of  a  dangerous  character 
to  the  prosperity  of  yonr  town,  and  one  which,  if  it  can  be 
eflectoally  repressed  by  the  power  of  the  law,  ought,  unquestion- 
ably, so  to  be  dealt  with. 

Addressing  the  class  of  emplojera  as  I  do  at  this  moment, 
no  &cts  or  arguments  are  required  to  couTince  you  of  what 
you  must  have  learnt  by  your  own  cxi)criencc,  namely,  that 
nothing  is  more  clearly  essential  to  advance  the  interests  of 
mannfacturcs  and  of  eonnm  icc  than  the  cordial  and  well-fonnded 
confidence  of  masters  in  the  ii(h;lity  of  their  servants,  especially 
servants  of  the  class  who  are  placed  in  situations  of  trnst.  The 
importance  of  such  fidelity,  not  only  to  the  comfort  but  even 
to  the  commercial  existence  of  masters,  is  obvious.  Nor  is  it 
less  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  servants  themselves.  In  this 
town  numerous  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  rising  from 
the  lowest  walks  of  life  to  positions  of  wealth  and  influence, 
obtained  by  unexceptionable  conduct  and  honest  industry,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  unite  with  me  in  hoping  that  such  indtanoes 
may  be  multiplied  from  year  to  year*  But  this  advancement 
has  proceeded  by  stages;  the  candidate  for  wealth  and  honour, 
who  starta  from  the  ground,  does  not  attain  the  heights  of  his 
ambition  at  a  leap,  but  mounts  to  it  step  by  step;  and  one  of 
his  moat  important  stages  of  advancement  was  attained  when 
he  became  a  servant  who  was  thought  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  receipt  of  money  on  behalf  of  his  master. 

From  that  place  to  partnership,  or  to  the  position  of  an  in- 
dependent employer,  the  transitions  are  comparatively  easy, 
provided  always  that  the  confidence  which  had  brought  the 
servant  into  the  trust  remain  unbroken  and  undiminished. 
Considering,  then,  how  much  society  in  both  its  great  divisions 
of  employers  and  employed  have  need  of  this  moral  security. 
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I  never  read  a  charge  of  embezzlement  in  tlic  calendar  but 
with  feelings  of  anxiety ;  and  T  shall  always  exercise  the  powers 
entrusted  to  me  for  the  repression  of  crime  with  a  peculiar 
sense  of  responsibility  as  regards  this  ofl'encc. 

But,  Geutlemen^  the  longer  I  sit  on  this  bench,  the  humbler 
grows  my  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
especially  as  regards  its  deterrent  operation,  cither  on  the 
offender  him«>>lf  who  is  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  law^ 
or  on  those  exposed  to  temptation,  but  who  have  not  yet  found 
thdr  way  Into  the  dock. 

Thus  impressed.  Gentlemen,  it  will  not  snrprise  you  that  I 
am  always  looking  round  with  a  careful  eye  to  find  other  means 
of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  crime  which  prevails  among  us, 
which  means  may  come  in  aid  of  our  criminal  judicature,  and 
do  something,  I  hope  much,  to  advance  the  great  end 
for  which  laws  and  courts  are  constituted — ^the  protection 
of  the  honest  and  the  peaceable  against  those  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  These  means  range  themselves  under  two 
heads — the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal. 

It  is  not  niy  intention  to  enter  at  all  on  the  latter  division, 
and  only  partially  on  the  former. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  found  that  every  species  of  crime 
requires  its  own  set  or  class  of  preventives,  in  addition,  how- 
ever, let  me  say,  to  education  and  good  training,  which  are 
common  to  all.  Against  some  offences,  a  numerous,  well- 
ordered,  and  vigilant  police,  is  an  obvious  and  excellent  preventive. 
As,  for  instance,  that  of  burglary,  when  the  eye  of  the  party 
to  be  injured  is  closed  in  sleep ;  but  even  here  the  individual 
may  do  much  for  himself  by  locks  and  bars  and  other  nmilar 
expedients  for  keepiog  the  robber  at  bay. 

In  the  particular  crime,  however,  which  prompted  this  Charge, 
-  neither  the  policeman  nor  the  locksmith  can  guard  your  property 
from  the  spoiler.  By  giving  him  your  confidence  you  show 
conclusively  that  he  is  not  one  of  that  class  on  whom  it  has  a 
wholesome  effect  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  police.  Suspicion, 
until  some  act  of  the  servant  had  raised  it  against  him,  would 
be  impolitic  as  well  as  cruel,  and  might  produce  a  state  of  mind 
leading  hy  slow  but  sure  steps  to  the  consequences  which  had 
been  I'eared. 
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Then,  with  regard  to  security  from  locks,  you  yourselves  put 
the  key  into  your  sen^aut's  hand,  and  you  most  do  ao  if  yoar 
confidence  is  real  and  not  feigned.  In  short,  yon  must  do  ao 
if  yon  are  to  have  the  assistauce  which  you  propose  to  your- 
selves in  creating  the  trust.  Bnt  to  indulge  in  gratuitous  mis- 
givings would  be  to  withhold  the  confidence  which  you  profess  to 
repose  in  hinij  and  thus  to  inyite  reprisals.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  eipedients  wbidi  may  be  used  with  honour  and 
advantage,  because  their  operation  will  be  to  prevent  or  weaken 
the  temptation  to  crime,  instead  of  bong  directed  towards  its 
discovery  when  committed.  "Where  ^e  servant  is  employed  to 
receive  moneys  for  his  master,  let  the  perioda  <^  reckoning  be 
at  first  very  short,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  let  them  be 
observed  by  the  master  or  the  agent  with  whom  the  receiver  is 
to  account  with  unfailing  punctuality ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  let  the  identical  notes  and  coins  wlucli  the  servant 
has  received  \yc  those  which  he  pays  over  in  discharge  of  his 
accountability.  I  have  here,  Gentlemen,  to  remark  that  my 
experience  in  this  court  lias  led  mc  to  believe  that  much  blame 
rests  on  employers  for  their  supineness  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
servance of  their  own  rules,  and  that,  in  permitting  money  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  their  sen-ant,  in  breach  of  such  rules, 
they  haye  themselves  created  the  temptation  under  which  he 
has  succumbed ;  and  that  being  so,  it  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  rule  which  the  master  had 
suflfered  to  fidl  into  desuetude  has  been  raised  up  against  the 
servant  upon  his  trial  for  embeislemen^  so  that  I  can  never 
be  satisHed  with  being  told  what  are  the  rules  of  any  house;  I 
am  obliged  very  minutdy  to  ascertain  whether  these  regulations 
are  living  or  dead — ^wliether  they  axe  safeguards  to  both  parties, 
or  a  snare  to  the  unhappy  prisoner. 

When  the  servant  has,  by  a  sufficient  length  of  probation, 
established  his  right  to  an  extended  confidence^  let  it  be  given ; 
but  let  the  concession  not  be  tacitly  assumed  by  the  servant ; 
it  should  be  a  distinct  act  of  promotion  by  the  employer.  For 
instance,  the  servant  of  proved  trustworthiness  may  now  be 
permitted,  out  of  the  sums  which  he  receives  for  his  master,  to 
make  payments,  and  to  draw  his  own  salary,  accounting  only 
for  the  balance.  But  this  ought  to  be  felt  as  a  great  extension 
of  the  trust,  and  as  necessarily  exposiog  the  servant  to  consi- 
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derable  temptation.  That  second  staj^c,  therefore,  should  not 
be  arrived  at  until  liis  character  is  of  known  stability. 

By  the  observance.  Gentlemen,  of  these  and  similar  precau- 
tions, many  a  youth  might  have  been  saved  from  the  abyss 
into  \>  hich  lie  lias  plunged — many  a  youth  of  hope  and  promise 
for  ever  blighted. 

It  is  distressing  to  inflict  pains  and  penalties  even  upon 
the  rnde  and  the  brutal,  upon  those  who  are  inured  to  hard- 
ships, and  for  whom  public  shame  has  no  terrors ;  but  it  is  a 
bitter  taak  indeed  to  administer  the  law  against  those  whose 
habits^  manners,  and  training  make  ita  Tiaitations  absolutely 
appalling,  and  whose  sufferings  are  generally  multiplied  in  the 
persons  of  relatiTes  and  friends,  even  more  keenly  sensitive  than 
the  prisoners  themselves.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me. 
Gentlemen,  tiiat  an  employer  who  is  led  by  the  course  of 
evidence,  or  by  his  reflections,  to  be  conscious  that  his  own 
negligence  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  his  servsnfs  &1], 
must  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  feeling  very  little  to  be  envied. 

With  your  pcrniissiou  I  will  pursue  the  subject  of  preventive 
checks  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Stejjlicns,  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  keeps  a  register 
of  all  complaints  -which  arc  brought  to  his  know  ledge  of  the  loss 
of  money  or  goods  by  robbery  or  theft.  I  have  inspected  this 
document,  and  have  been  grieved  to  observe  what  a  large 
amouut  of  depredation  is  committed  by  prostitutes.  With 
regard  to  offences  of  this  description,  no  doubt  the  vigilance  of 
the  police  is  a  preventive  check,  the  absence  of  which  would 
soon  be  felt  in  the  multiplication  of  such  robberies.  But  stiU 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that,  for  the  due  repression  of  these 
evils,  we  must  have  resort  to  very  different  expedients  to  those 
of  police — higher  education  for  all  classes  is  called  for — reli- 
gious and  moral  training  most  take  a  more  prominent  place 
among  us  than  has  been  yet  accorded  to  it,  until  the  appetites 
are  brought  under  subjection  to  the  conscienoe. 

Nor  can  we  safely  neglect  minor  expedients.  We  suffer  in 
Eugland  for  the  want  of  harmless  and  elevating  recreations. 
Whatever  augments  health  of  mind  and  of  body  enables  us  to 
make  a  stouter  defence  against  the  tempter.  And,  Gentlemen, 
amusements,  jnoperly  conducted,  might  materially  subserve  even 
-the  purposes  of  souud  education. 
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From  the  register  to  wliicli  I  liave  adverted,  it  would  appear 
that  in  this  town  more  property  is  stolen  by  persons  who  enter 
houses  with  false  keys  tlian  by  any  other  mode  of  theft.  This 
hein^  an  .ascertained  fiicty  I  have  made  inquiiy  as  to  the  state 
of  the  locks  on  the  house-doors  of  tlie  m  orking  classes,  who  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  by  this  kind  of  depredation,  and  I  am 
told  that  th^  are  of  the  rudest  description,  insomuch  that  a 
few  skeleton  keys  are  all  thai  is  required  to  command  admisdon 
to  these  dweUiogs,  exposed,  as  they  too  frequently  are,  by  the 
absence  of  their  occupants,  who  have  no  senrants  to  leave  in 
charge  of  their  property.  Here,  then,  a  small  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  would  work  as  a  most  efficient  preven- 
tive check,  which,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

I  have  often  in  tliis  eoiirt  urged  upon  botli  juries  and  prose- 
cutors the  niiseliiet's  which  flow  from  the  pernicious  habit 
indulged  in  by  the  shopkeepers  of  this  town,  in  common  witli 
those  of  other  places,  wlio  persist  in  exposing  their  wares  at 
their  shop-dooiN.  !Many  a  child  has  been  led  into  overi)owering 
temptation  by  this  practice.  But  when  I  have  remonstrated 
with  the  shopkeeper,  he  has  stated  in  justification  or  excuse, 
that,  while  his  brethren  in  the  trade  adopt  tlie  same  expedient 
for  attracting  customers,  he  is  compelled  to  follow  their  example ; 
and,  Gentlemen,  whether  compelled  or  not,  I  fear  he  will  follow 
it  until  the  Legislature  prohibit  this  blameworthy  exposure  of 
property,  which,  I  think,  might  very  appropriately  be  punished 
by  confiscation  of  the  articles  thus  exhibited,  or,  at  aU  events, 
by  a  pecuniary  fine,  rapidly  increasing  on  every  repetition  of  the 
offonce. 

Such,  Genilemeny  are  the  means  of  prevention  which  it  occurs 
to  me  to  lay  before  you  at  the  present  moment.  That  I  have  not 
exhausted  the  sntgect  will  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection. 


SEQUEL. 

A  VOLUME  might  be  written,  and  usefully  written,  on  the. pre- 
ventive checks  to  crime  which  individuals  and  private  asso- 
ciations might  exercise  without  the  aid  of  law,  by  acquiring  a 
salutary  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  classes  standing  below 
them  in  the  scale  of  rank. 
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It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  efficacy  of  iudivitlual  action^ 
if  society  were  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  sense  of  what  each 
of  its  membera  is  capable  of  doing,  and  ought  to  do.  There 
is  not  one  among  us,  however  liumble  in  d^ree,  who  has  not 
some  power  of  this  kiud.  Indeed,  in  many  respectsi,  the  nearer 
in  social  position  are  those  who  influence  to  those  who  are  to  ^ 
influenced,  the  greater  and  more  persistent  that  influence  will  be. 
Benerolent  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  rich  lead  to  the  hope  of 
benefiu^ons.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  poor 
that  sympathies  which  stop  short  of  gifts  axe  genuine ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  for  him  who  is  moved  by  real  sympathy 
to  withhold  his  bounty,  or  even  to  restrain  it  within  its  due  limits. 
And  yet,  how  manifold  the  evfls  which  accrue  from  charity, 
unless  its  administration  be  governed  by  sound  judg:ment,  and 
by  a  resen'e  which  wears  the  ai)pcaraucc  of  grudging  parsimony  ! 
Thus  danger  lies  on  either  side  the  path.  The  open  hand  en- 
courages the  pauper  spirit- — reliance  on  the  aid  of  others ;  it 
weakens  every  motive  to  industry  and  thrift,  cventnallv  fastens 

•  '  » 

upon  the  object  of  its  benevolence  a  curse  more  terrible  than 
the  direst  poverty,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  immediate  pur- 
pose, it  is  fatal  to  the  existence  of  all  wholesome  ascendancy 
over  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  an  equal  soundness  of 
judgment,  great  command  of  temper,  and  unvarying  gentle-  • 
ness  of  manner,  are  required  to  prevent  him  w  hose  wants  are 
very  sparingly  supplied  out  of  stores  which  he  knows  are 
ample,  from  indulging  in  feelings  which  make  the  intercourse 
between  the  parties  anything  but  conducive  to  a  frame  of  mind 
likely  to  elevate  his  aspirations,  and  give  firmness  of  tone  to  his 
resolves. 

To  the  rich,  therefore,  diarity  is  both  a  difficult  science  and 
a  somewhat  dangerous  art;  and  hence  the  consequences  of 
yielding  to  benevolent  impulses  uninformed  by  knowledge^  and 
unregulated  by  the  power  of  self-oontrol,  are  so  frequently  seen 
to  be  not  merely  nugatory,  but  in  the  highest  degree  injurious. 

Now  the  poor  in  their  charities  are  not  exposed  to  these 
dangers.  A  kind  word  from  him  who  has  nothing  more  costly 
to  bestow  is  not  suspected  of  insincerity;  and,  when  something 
is  spared  by  poverty  to  destitution,  the  recipient  is  aware  that 
the  bounty  must  have  narrow  limits;  and,  furnished  as  it  is 
only  by  personal  sacriUce,  that  it  would  be  heartless  and  cruel  to 
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prats  upon  generosity  entailing  privations  the  extent  of  which 
he  so  well  knows  how  to  estimate ;  and  thus  he  is  preserved  from 
the  temptation  undoly  to  depend  upon  it  as  a  substitute  for  his 
own  exertions;  moreover^  his  bene&ctor  is  ahK>  his  obsenrant 
neighbour,  and  he  therefore  will  not  attempt  to  exaggerate  his 
sufferings  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  supplies  with  which 
he  is  furnished* 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  good  which 
one  poor  fiunily  maj  effect  in  its  own  immediate  district  by  its 
example  of  honest  industry,  of  the  piractice  of  the  family  virtues 
at  home^  and  by  its  courtesy,  ready  sympathy,  and  helpful 
disposition  towards  its  neighbours ;  and  all  this  may  be  done 
with  very  little  acquaintance  with  what  I  have  called  the  scie/ice 
of  charity,  and  with  no  great  call  for  jud-^ment  in  practising  the 
kindred  art.  Nevertheless,  the  main  labours  and  anxieties  of 
charity  in  its  largest  sense  must  fidl  upon  the  ricli.  That 
these  duties  are  arduous  furnishes  no  excuse  for  neglecting 
them,  and  the  affluent  must  cast  about  for  the  means  of  so  ful- 
filling them  as  to  attain  the  maximum  of  good  with  the  mtntrnttm 
<tf  evil. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  mc  that  no  power  which  arises  out 
of  the  social  position  pertaining  to  high  and  middle  life  in  this 
country  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  better  account  than  that 
which  we  possess  over  those  below  us  as  their  employers.  We 
know  its  extent  in  two  ways.  We  see  it  exercised  both  for  the 
advantage  and  for  the  oppressbn  of  the  employed.  In  either 
direction  its  potency  is  immense.  • 

To  that  dass  of  employers  who  can  deliberately  abuse  thdr 
authority,  to  the  injury  of  those  unhappily  subjected  to  it,  I  have 
nothing  to  say ;  they  must  be  deaf  to  remonstrance.  There  is, 
too,  another  class,  of  which  1  have  not  much  better  hope.  I 
refer  to  the  opinion  held  by  persons  who  cousuler  that  no  relation 
exists  between  employers  and  cm{)loycd  except  that  of  buying 
and  selling,  the  wages  being  the  purcliase- money,  and  the  labour 
the  commodity  sold.  Many  such  masters  there  have  been,  and 
not  a  few  remain  :  low-minded  and  selHsh  men,  who  see  in  the 
ignorance  around  them  only  a  sa£^uard  against  encroachments 
on  their  own  superiority. 

They  who  have  the  good  of  the  people  at  heart  have  wit- 
aened  with  painM  emotiim  how  little  has  hitherto  been  done 
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by  employers  to  raise  the  morals,  the  niannera,  and  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  those  over  whom  the  accidents  of  life  ha¥e 
given  them  such  powerful  influence. 

All  honour  to  the  few  who  have  acknowledged  and  fulfilled 
the  duties  towards  their  servants  which  remain  to  be  dis- 
chai^ged  after  all  pecuniary  claims  have  been  aatiafied.  This  is 
a  topic  on  which  I  can  only  dwell  for  a  moment,  and  therefore 
I  must  pass  over  in  silence  establishments,  in  and  near  my 
native  town,  to  which  it  would  g;iv€  me  great  pleasure  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  pausing  only  to  speak  of  one 
which  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  all  where  the  duties 
which  I  have  indicated  have  been  observed.  I  refer  to  Price's 
Candle  Company,  a  joint-stock  association  for  the  manu&cture 
of  candles  of  a  superior  kind.  This  company  has  five  large 
establishments,  one  in  Lambeth,  another  at  Birkenhead,  and 
three  elsewhere.  They  employ  about  2300  persons,  of  whom 
3C0  are  females,  ehiefly  girls ;  a  considerable  projiortion  of  the 
remainder  beinp:  boys.  The  conijjany  was  founded  by  Mr. 
AVilliam  \Vilson  and  his  sons^  James  Pillans  AVilson  and  George 
Ferguson  AVilsou.  Tlie  sons  are  now  the  managing  directors 
of  the  company.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  consent  and  hearty 
approbation  of  the  shareholders,  have  attached  to  their  manu- 
factories  schools  for  the  children,  mechanics'  institutions  for 
adults,  playgrounds  for  all  ages,  and  refreshment  rooms. 
Chapels  have  also  been  provided,  with  chaplains  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  workpeople.  The  com- 
forts of  the  sick  are  not  forgotten,  and  they  are  sent  to  the 
sea-side  when  occasion  requires. 

Above  all,  these  gentlemen  personally  associate  with  the 
objects  of  their  care  and  affection  on  terms  of  genuine  cor- 
diality. In  short,  the  Candle  Works  form  a  great  plebeian  uni- 
versity, in  some  respects  better  deserving  the  name  than  more 
exalted  institutions,  where  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the 
moral  principles  arc  not  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
studies,  and  wlicrc  the  connexion  between  the  alma  mater  and 
the  alumni  begins  at  a  later  period  of  life,  and  for  educational 
purposes  quickly  arrives  at  its  termination.  That  the  work- 
people cannot  enjoy  these  advantages  without  large  pecuniary 
contributions  on  the  part  of  the  company  is  self-evident.  Of 
their  amount  I  am  not  competent  to  speak,  but  I  know 
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tiiat  the  contributors  regard  them  not  in  the  light  of  sacri- 
fices, but  as  the  purchase-money  of  benefits  to  themselTes ; 
candidly  avowing  that,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  they  are 
repaid  by  the  high  moral  tone  which  has  been  created,  and  the 
devoted  attachment  of  the  employed  to  their  employers,  which 
is  resnlting  from  the  expenditure  thus  made  for  their  wel&re. 

No  doubt  every  relation  of  life  which  brings  different  classes 
into  intercommunication  ought  to  be  used  by  the  higher  and 
better  educated  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  inferiors  in  the  moral  and  intellectaai  scale.  But,  in  our 
a^e  and  country,  by  far  the  most  important  in  this  point  of 
view  is  tliat  of  employer  and  employed ;  and  it  is  of  growing 
importance.  Assemblies  of  working  people  arc  boconung  larger 
and  larger,  and  these  incorporations  of  augmented  numbers, 
while  they  afford  additional  facilities  for  the  work  of  benevo- 
lence, call  for  more  copious  emanations  of  its  spirit.  For  these 
large  aggregations,  while  they  admit  of  more  being  done  for  the 
people  by  their  employers,  and  by  the  people  for  themselves,  are 
liable  to  sutler  with  greater  severity  from  moral  neglect,  and  to  run 
into  wilder  disorders  than  can  ever  happen  where  the  community 
is  composed  only  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  farther  we  advance  the  more 
potent  become  the  influences  of  society  both  for  good  and  for  eril. 

There  are  two  advantages  flowing  from  this  union  of  educa- 
tion with  profitable  employment  which  cannot  foil  to  strike  the 
refiecting  reader  as  of  the  highest  moment.  The  first  is,  that 
this  intenningling  of  instruction  and  training  with  the  affiiirs  of 
a  oonoem  carried  on  for  profit,  especially  where,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Candle  Company,  the  pecuniary  consequences  of 
such  an  alliance  are  satisfactory  to  the  employer,  subtracts,  pro 
tanio,  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  from  the  sum  of  chari- 
table undertakings,  and  thereby  not  only  relieves  our  charitable 
funds  of  a  heavy  burden,  but  places  education  itself  on  a  sounder 
basis,  imcnd angered  by  those  fluctuations  which  belong  to  volun- 
tary institutions,  founded  simply  on  the  principle  of  benevolence. 

The  second  is,  that  it  disposes,  so  far  as  it  comes  into  opera- 
tiCMi>  of  the  two  great  difficulties  which  impede  our  educational 
pioycas;  that  which  arises  out  of  diversities  in  rdigious 
opjuxm,  and  that  which  arises  from  the  desire  of  parents  pre- 
matarely  to  put  their  ehildren  into  a  position  of  aiding  in  the 
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support  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  There  would  be 
110  law,  110  committee,  110  body  of  subscribers  to  interfere  with 
the  employer  on  the  .sul)ject  of  religion,  while  on  the  other 
hand  lie  would  have  the  strongest  motive  not  to  oflcnd  liis 
workpeople  by  settinj^  at  nought  their  feelings  on  the  subject. 
Then,  as  regarda  the  wages  of  the  child,  they  would  b^n 
early^  and  advance,  pari  passu,  with  his  education ;  and  even  if 
they  were  not  quite  equal  to  what  he  would  gain  at  first, 
supposing  education  to  be  altogether  abandoned^  yet  the  pros- 
pect of  an  ultimate  addition  to  his  power  of  earning  would 
reconcile  many  a  parent  to  the  immediate  sacrifice.  Not  that 
I  feel  at  all  certain  that  any  sacrifice  would  be  necessaiy^ 
the  value  of  every  person,  young  or  old,  as  an  instrument 
of  profit  to  his  employer,  being  at  once  augmented  by  a  well- 
oonducted  system  of  moral  and  mental  training.  Moreover,  a 
usage  is  now  in  commencement,  which  will  probably  more  and 
more  prevail  every  year — that  of  masters  applying  an  educa- 
tional test  to  candidates  for  employment.  In  the  Candle  Com- 
pany there  is  a  preparatory  school  for  such  candidates,  the 
reward  of  proficiency  being  admission  into  the  works. 

It  is  not,  however,  f^ivcn  to  us  all  to  sway  the  destinies  of 
large  bodies  of  our  fcllow-ercatures ;  yet  every  reader  of  this 
book  probably  is  or  will  become  the  master  or  mistress  of 
domestic  servants.  Let  him  give  due  thought  to  the  respon- 
sibility which  attaches  to  the  headship  of  a  family.  The 
members  of  a  household  are  united  in  a  relation  which  may  be 
turned  to  much  good  or  to  much  evil,  and  in  which  direction 
*  that  relation  shall  operate  mainly  depends  upon  those  who  fill 
the  highest  positions,  and  form  the  governing  powers  of  this 
little  commonwealth.  Taking  the  word  '  home'  in  its  genuine 
sense,  as  comprehending  all  who  live  under  the  same  rooftree, 
it  may  be  safely  conceded  that  charity  ought  to  begin  there ; 
and  the  philanthropist  who  dispenses  his  bounty,  whether  dT 
money  or  labour,  abroad,  while  the  education  of  his  servants  is 
neglected,  their  health  and  comfort  tmcared  for,  their  hearts 
chilled  by  haughtiness,  excessive  or  untimely  displays  of  anger, 
or  contempt  of  the  courtesies  which  every  human  being  owe*)  to 
every  other,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  a  very  inconsistent 
character,  and  one  whose  conduct  casts  a  doubt  on  the  purity  of 
his  motives. 
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The  need  for  recreations  ia  at  last  beginning  to  be  felt 
among  us.  Provide  harmless  amuaementa,  wholesome  for  the 
body,  the  intellect,  and  the  affections,  and  the  yoang,  at  all 
erents^may  be  reasonably  expected  to  choose  them  in  preference 
to  debasing  pleasures.  Belaxation  from  toil,  whether  of  body 
at  of  mind,  is  a  necessity  of  our  nature.  It  will  be  snatched  wbere 
it  is  not  conceded,  and  where  time  for  enjoyment  ia  stinted,  a 
strong  temptation  is  offered  to  make  npi)y  intensity  what  is  lost 
in  doration.  Hence  the  resort  to  stimulants.  '  Pleasures  of 
some  sort  are  necessary/  (says  Johnson)  'to  the  intellectual  as  to 
the  corporeal  health ;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  be  likely 
for  tlie  most  part  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  apj)etite ;  for  the  solici- 
tations of  sense  are  always  at  hand,  and  a  dram  to  a  vacant  and 
solitary  person  is  a  speedy  and  seducing  relief*  I  believe 
we  ought  to  place  recreation  upon  the  same  footing  as 
food,  clothing,  rest,  and  instruction,  and  not  permit  any  cur- 
tailment of  the  leisure  appropriated  to  amusement,  under  the 
notion  that  we  are  calling  for  only  a  slight  and  unimportant 
sacrifice. 

Moch  valuable  training,  which  is  but  too  frequently  neglected, 
may  be  carried  forward  on  the  playground.  The  conduct  of 
lads  among  themsebres  is  oflen  grossly  unjust  on  the  one  sid^ 
and  is  met  on  the  other  with  unbridlei  anger,  not  infrequently 
settling  down  into  hatred,  and  promptiog  acts  of  revenge.  A 
steady,  good-tempered,  well-mannered,  and  judicious  raperinten- 
dsnt  of  a  public  playground,  when  such  a  privilege  shall  be 
granted  to  that  important  body,  the  boys  in  the  street,  would 
do  much  for  the  moral  training  of  youths.  While  checking 
a  querulous  tone  in  the  weak,  he  would  restrain  the  more 
powerful  from  oppression.  AVhere  statements  were  conflicting, 
he  might  select  a  jury  of  youngsters,  and,  presiding  as  judge,  act 
ujion  their  verdict.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  preserve  order  and 
deconini  both  in  language  and  action,  and  to  cultivate  that 
attention  to  the  courtesies  of  life  wlu  reiu  we  islanders,  espe- 
ciallv  the  voungcer  sort,  are  so  deficient. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  digest  of  the  rules  which  govern 
the  various  games  in  which  boys  engage  might  have  a  salutary 
efl^  on  their  temper  and  even  on  thdr  mc»als. 
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At  present  these  rules  or  laws  arc  imperfectly  known,  ill-de- 
fined, and  some  of  them  constrnctcd  in  a  spirit  of  chicanciy. 
Thus  I  remember  when  a  sehoolbov  myself  there  were  rules  at 
the  game  of  marbles  which  gave  advantaf^c,  not  to  the  best 
player,  but  to  the  one  who  could  first  utter  certain  formulae. 
The  consequence  waB  that  an  employment  sought  for  the  sake 
-  of  pleasure  became  a  source  of  irritation  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
annoyance  to  bystanders^  and  concern  to  the  reflective  teacher 
who  saw  that  the  play-hour  waa  wasted,  indeed  worse  than 
wasted,  in  a  training  to  ill  temper,  bad  language,  and  litigious 
habits.  A  little  code  of  laws,  not  departing  without  dear 
necessity  from  those  handed  down  by  tradition,  but  framed 
with  a  view  to  promote  skill  and  prevent  disputea,  would  be 
appreciated  by  young  people  as  a  yaluable  gift. 

All  who  have  made  diemsdves  acquainted  with  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  our  lowest  dass^  and  especially  those  of  its 
younger  members,  know  how  passionate  is  their  love  of  dra- 
matic entertainments.  The  penny  theatre  is  the  most  seduc- 
tive temptation  by  which  they  arc  beset.  They  steal  to  obtain 
the  means  of  entering  these  pestiferous  dens,  and  what  they 
hear  and  see  there  contaminates  even  the  minds  of  thieves.  But 
every  jiassion  is  a  power,  and  may  be  turned  to  good  purpose. 
I  doubt  w  hcther  a  philanthropist  could  be  better  employed  than 
by  funiishiug  dramatic  entertainments  of  a  suitable  kind  to  a 
juvenile  audience  of  the  lower  dasses. 

It  would  require  some  prudence  on  his  part  to  prevent  abuse, 
but  the  attraction  would  be  so  great,  that  the  candidates  Ibar 
admittance  would  submit  to  almost  any  conditions  rather  than 
be  exduded;  such  as  deanUness  of  person,  and  neatness  of 
dress,  perfect  order  while  present,  and  soforUi.  Tickets  might 
be  given  to  the  conductors  of  Bagged  Sdiools ;  subscribers  to  the 
expense  of  the  undertaking  might  also  distribute  tidcets  to 
those  on  whom  they  thought  sudi  encouragement  would  be  wdl 
bestowed.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Puritans — a  body  of  men 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  but  who  have  done  a  vast 
amount  of  mischief  as  well  as  of  good — we  have  been  trying 
the  *  putting  down'  principle  of  action.  The  few  dictating  the 
relaxations  of  the  many.  It  has  failed,  and  ever  will  fail. 
Instead,  then,  of  confiscating  the  ])leasines  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  let  us  try  the  effect  of  a  wcii-deviscd  system  of  barter. 
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Let  lis  induce  them  to  cxchanf^e  recreations  unprofitable  or  per- 
nicious for  those  of  a  better  kind ;  keeping  in  the  selection 
irhich  we  offer  for  their  choice  as  near  to  what  they  desire 
as  a  due  regard  for  their  spiritual  and  bodily  health  will 
permit.  We  want  the  poor  man's  '  Book  of  Sports.'  Who  will 
whte  it  t 

Years  probably  will  elapse  before  these  suggestions  are  held 
to  be  anythiiig  better  thw  dreams.  Be  it  so.  But  throwing 
them  oat  ib  a  step^  though  a  short  one^  towards  their  realiza* 
tkm. 

Meantime  something  ma/  be  done  which  does  not  wear  the 
same  appearance  df  innovation^  and  which  requires  neither  nnm* 
berSf  nor  wealth,  nor  social  position  fi>r  its  accomplishment. 
An  entertaining  book  read  by  instalments  on  a  certain  evening 
in  every  week  to  such  an  audience  as  I  have  described,  who 
may  assemble  in  a  sdiool-room,  or  in  an  apartment  in  a  private 
house,  might  be  made  a  very  attractive  pastime,  and  something 
more.  Take  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  instance.  Read  him  for 
half  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  illustrate  the  lecture 
by  tracing  his  progress  so  far  as  you  have  accompanied  him, 
and  no  further,  on  a  map.  Say  a  little  of  York,  from  whence 
he  starts,  and  of  Hull,  whence  he  embarks  for  London.  Explain 
any  hartl  words  that  have  occurred,  availing  yourself  of  prints 
when  they  can  be  procured.  Tliesc  little  expedients,  and  others 
'which  wUl  occur  to  the  reader,  will  engage  attention,  and  the 
same  audience  will  come  again  and  again.  But  the  instructor 
must  not  be  too  didactic.  He  must  not  break  the  tliread  of 
the  Tiarrativc  by  interpolating  explanations  while  the  reading  is 
going  forward.  He  may  do  well  now  and  then  to  substitute 
an  easy  periphrasis  for  a  difficult  word,  which  word,  however, 
he  should  replace  at  the  end  of  his  reading,  making  his  audience 
understand  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  which  he  had 
used  in  its  steady 

Headings  like  these,  given  in  a  frank  and  cordial  spirit,  would 
produce  beneficial  efifecta  in  more  ways  than  I  can  stay  to 
enumerate. 

Cheap  concerts  are  a  charming  recreation  for  the  labouring 
classes.  I  have  seen  the  enormous  area  of  our  Town  Hall  at 
Birmingham,  with  its  vast  galleries,  filled  to  repletion  by  an 
audience  which  had  paid  for  admission ;  the  aristocratic  portiou 
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sixpence,  their  Immblcr  neighbours  tlircopencc.  To  be  sure, 
from  tlicir  clotlies  and  tlicir  dciiicaiiour,  even  the  latter  might 
have  been  considered  by  a  stranger  as  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes  of  the  town,  liad  not  their  immense  numbers  shown 
that  only  pleds  could  furnish  so  great  an  array. 

Pictorial  exhibitions  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lanthorn,  and 
dissolving  views,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  at  no  great 
oOBt  either  of  time  or  of  money. 

Tliese  suggestions  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinilum,  if  space 
and  the  reader's  patience  were  not  limited  quantities. 

The  necessity  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  amuse- 
ments for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  is  illustrated  by  the 
fiiUowing  extracts : — 

A  collection  of  papers  on  the  recreations  of  Liyerpool,  inte- 
resting, althong^h  that  interest  is  of  a  painibl  kind,  has  been 
reprinted  from  the  Liverpool  Mercvry.  I  give  some  passages 
from  it.  One  is  from  tlie  description  of  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment, called  by  its  proprietor,  '  the  most  elegant  louuge  in 
Europe.* 

'  A  great  portion  of  tlie  promenade  being  open  to  front  the 
stage,  many  are  induced  to  stand  here  smoking  whilst  the  per- 
formance is  going  on.'  It  'consisted  of  nigger  singing,  dancing 
and  gymnastic  feats.'  .  .  .  During  a  subsequent  visit  iu  the  body 
of  the  lounge  we  noticed  a  mechanic^  in  company  with  his  wife 
and  his  little  boy,  a  child  about  five  years  of  age.  The  parents 
had  ale  before  them,  and  every  now  and  then  they  handed  their 
glasses  to  the  boy  that  he  might  drink.  Both  father  and  mother 
looked  stupidly  sottish;  the  child,  sickly  and  restless,  urged  the 
mother,  to  ^come  home/  'Come  home,  mammy;'  'mammy, 
come  home,'  firequently  lisped  the  childi^  tongue.  At  length 
the  mother,  stsggering  from  her  seat  with  her  boy,  made  her 
way  towards  the  door.  'Oh,  hold  my  head,  mammy,  every- 
thing is  turning  round,'  cried  the  little  fellow.  The  mother 
held  his  head,  but  she  was  unsteady,  and  a  younger  woman 
kindly  took  the  child  under  her  charge.' — p.  24.* 

Here  follows  a  description  of  one  of  the  Liverpool  theatres: — 
'  At  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  standing  by  the  check-taker,  is 


*  FJverpor.I  Life:  Us  PIrasurrn,  Prafli're*,  and  Pmfhnr.^.  Livfrpncl  :  CgerlOl^ 
Smith,  aod  Co.,  JJercary  Office,  Lord-fttreet.    1856.    Price  One  iSiuUiti|{. 
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a  represeatative  of  magUteml  authority,  in  tbe  person  of  a  police- 
num,  bearing  on  bis  arms  two  stripes,  and  on  bis  breast  a  good- 
conduct  medal.    The  audience  in  the  pit  numbered  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  at  least  fifty  of  these,  by  their  dress  and 
demeanour,  declared  themselves  to  be  prostitute.  They  crowded 
round  the  entrance  doors,  and  conducted  themselves  in  an  un- 
seemly way.    Attracted,  after  the  first  act  of  the  piny,  by  the 
sound  of  Toices  m  earnest  conversation,  the  rustling  of  dresses, 
and  the  noise  of  feet,  we  move  from  our  seat,  and  look  around 
us.  The  proprietor,  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  the  audience, 
has  run  a  partition  round  the  outside  of  the  pit.     Tlic  space 
between  the  partition  and  tlie  wall  of  the  building  forms  a  sort 
of  promenade,   wliere    gaudily-attired    girls   use  their  best 
endeavours  to  entrap  the  unwary,  or  to  make  assif^^natiotif  with 
the  fully   initiated.     Between   the  acts  this   promenade  'was 
thronged  with  pcrson.s  of  both  sexes.    The  females  were  from 
fiffceeu  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  males  from  fourteen  to 
sixty.    Three  young  lads  were  there,  who  had  the  air,  dress, 
aud  polish  of  well-educated  boys.  They  wore  caps,  were  juvenile 
in  their  appearance,  atid  the  oldest  could  not  have  been  more 
than  seventeen  years  of  age.   They  were  doubtless  the  hopes  of 
kind  hthm,  the  darlings  of  fond,  affectionate  devoted  mothers. 
Here  they  were  walking  beside,  whispering  and  talking  to, 
leering  at^  and  in  theur  way  joking  with,  coarsely-behaved, 
vulgarly-bedecked,  painted  beautie»— girls  who  have  nothing  to 
leoonmieocl  them  but  rich  attire,  the  unnatural  colour  of  their 
faces,  the  unchaste  denre,  and  the  utter  absence  of  every  fisding 
of  shame  and  decency ;  abandoned  ones,  in  whose  breast  the 
flame  of  pure  affection  must  have  been  extinguished  long  ago ; 
the  peculiar  glare  of  whose  eyes  suggested  an  early  and 
agonizing   death  in  a  lazar-housc,  and  a  dishonoured  and 
disowned  grave.    Not  only  were  young  men  here,  but  men  of 
middle  age — men  who  in  their  daily  occupations  pass  for  rcspcc- 
talde,  and  fill  responsible  situations.    T!ie  hollow  laughter  of 
the  lewd  ones,  their  coarse  conversation,  the  various  arts  used 
to  entrap  the  crowd  of  youths  and  men  that  moved  around 
them,  the  nod  of  recognition  given  to  some  '  fast  young  man,' 
the  make-believe  earnestness  in  the  shake  of  the  hand  given  to 
hoary-headed  '  men  about  town/  were  pitiful  to  sec  and  hear. 
Volgaritj  and  viee  were  ostentatiously  displayed  and  recklesriy 
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indulged  in,  at  this  place  of  pu1)lic  entertainment,  Ucenaed  iiff 
the  magietratee.   The  scenes  in  detail  are 

*  Not  to  be  named,  my  lord,  not  to  be  ipokon  of: 
Tliere  is  no  chastity  in  language, 
Without  offence,  to  utter  them.' 

pp.  39,  40. — There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  the  picture  of 
Idverpool  recreations. 

'  We  have  seen  what  the  authorities  permit  individuals  to 

provide  for  the  recreation  of  the  masses ;  we  will  now  see  what 
the  authorities  themselves  provide  for  this  purpose.  First,  and 
above  all,  we  class  the  Public  Baths  and  Washhouscs  established 
by  tlie  Town  Council.  These  institutions,  extensively  as  they 
are  known,  and  largely  as  they  are  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  are,  notwithstandinj;,  by  many 
thousands  totally  uncarod  for  and  neglected.  It  may  perhaj)s 
excite  surprise  that  some  members  of  our  local  legislature  know 
nothing  more  of  these  life-invigorating  and  body-cleansing  csta« 
blishments  than  they  may  be  supposed  to  learn  from  hearing  the 
proceedings  of  the  baths  committee  read  from  time  to  time  in 
the  coundl-cfaamber.  Yet  the  public  baths  reflect  honour  on 
the  town,  bestow  abundant  credit  on  the  council,  are  model 
sanitarj  purifiers,  and  are  hourly  bestowing  blessings— cheap, 
pure,  uid  healthful — on  the  toiling  masses  of  tins  great  com- 
munity. A  few  statistics  will  bear  out  this  statement.  The 
weekly  bath  returns  are  nnade  up  each  Wednesday.  During 
last  week,  (July,  1856^)  nearly  25,000  persons  bathed  at  the 
public  baths,  at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  more  than  500/.  At 
Cornwallis-street  baths  the  tluily  receipts  range  from  4."?.  6d, 
to  53/.  6s.  ^d.  Last  week,  at  that  establishment  alone,  10,516 
persons  bathed,  the  receipts  being  upwards  of  179/.  Tn  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the  receipts  were  5  5/.,  and  the 
number  of  bathers,  3678.  On  Saturday,  throughout  the  year, 
the  number  of  bathers  is  generally  double  that  on  any  other 
day  of  the  week. 

'  The  Corporation  Baths,  as  is  well  known,  are  situated  in 
Comwallis-street,  Paul-street,  and  George's  Pierhead.  Paul- 
street  baths  have  attached  to  them  washhouses;  and  for  the 
south  end  of  the  town  there  are  washhouses  in  Upper  Frederick- 
street.  The  latter  were  originally  the  public  baths— the  first  of 
the  kind  established  in  this  town  or  oountiyx-Hmd  were  opened 
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fourteen  years  ago,  principally  through  the  instrumentality  of 
that  friend  of  tbe  poor,  William  Bathbone.  It  is  to  the  baths 
in  ComwaUis-Btreet  that  we  now  wish  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion. Thej  are  the  laigest,  most  modem,  best  frequented,  and 
contain  the  most  recent  improyements.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  in  1849^  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Tinne,  the  then  chairman  of  the 
health  committee.  The  edifice  was  designed  by,  and  erected 
tmder  the  superintendence  of  the  borough  engineer,  Mr.  James 
Newlands ;  and  well  do  tbe  baths  deserve  the  high  encomiums 
which  have  been  passed  upon  thcni  by  eclebrated  and  profes- 
sional men  who  have  visited  them.  Tlie  building  contains  three 
large  plunge  baths — first,  second,  and  third  class ;  sixty  private 
warm  baths,  of  similar  classes;  together  M-ith  shower,  vapour, 
and  sitz  baths  ;  the  whole  being  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Clarke,  the  superintendent. 

*  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  to  these  baths  is  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  everywhere  observable,  the  order  and  regu- 
larity with  which  business  is  transacted,  and  the  highly  trained 
and  systematic  manner  in  which  all  the  senrants  appear  to  dis- 
charge their  duties — ^no  nunecessary  noise,  no  bustle,  even 
when  business  is  brisk  and  bathers  are  waiting  for  bath  rooms, 
*  The  system  *  here  seen  in  operation  is  not  only  commendable, 
but  worthy  of  imitation.  This  opinion  is  formed  after  having 
frequently  visited  all  the  public  baths  in  Liverpool  during  the 
whde  time  they  have  been  in  operation.  That  all  the  arrange- 
ments are  brought  into  such  a  state  of  efficiency  is  to  be  attri« 
buted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  long  experience,  and  firm,  yet 
respectful  demeanour  of  the  superintendent,  who  is  zealously 
supported  in  all  his  plans  and  arrangements  by  the  present 
chairman  and  vice-chairman,  Messrs.  Wagstaff  and  Fcrnihough, 
and  some  of  the  other  mcmhcrs  of  the  baths  committee.  If  it 
be  a  good  quality  in  a  servant  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  his  work, 
and  display  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the 
Town  Council  are  fortunate  in  securing  tlie  services  of  ^Ir. 
Clarke.  He  thoroughly  identifies  himself  with  the  place  by  all 
he  does  and  says ;  and  as  we  walk  through  the  various  depart- 
ments accompanied  by  him,  and  listen  to  the  continuous  flow 
of  common-aense  observations,  given,  as  they  are,  with  a  rich 
smack  of  the  true  Milesian  brogue,  the  foct  is  still  further  im- 
^msed  upon  us.    He  is  a  taU,  poweifhl,  well-built  man.   In  , 
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early  life  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  the  wooden  walls  of 
old  England,  and  in  middle  age  he  assisted  to  man  them.  lie 
has  been  in  all  quarters  of  the  glol)e,  and  picked  up  a  variety 
of  information,  and  thus  profited  by  his  travels.  He  is  not 
possessed  of  showy  or  shining  qualideB,  but,  like  a  good  old- 
fashioned  craft,  carries  a  good  cargo  \\nthout  making  much 
display.  Age  is  fast  telling  on  him^  and  he  has  undergone 
much  change  since  he  *  mixed  a  nice  comfortable  bath '  for  ua^ 
fourteen  yeaxa  ago,  in  Frederick-street.  He  is  yet  hale,  hearty, 
and  obliging,  and  ve  hope  he  may  long  remain  so,  and  that 
speedily  the  great  wish  of  his  heart  may  be  granted  him — *  a 
regular  supply  of  water  from  Biyington,"!^  when  I  can  keep  my 
fountain  in  play,  and  my  place  in  the  order  it  should  be.' 

'  In  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  baths  to  our  readers,  we  will  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  look 
at  the  third-class  plunge  bath,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
'  twopenny.'  We  are  now  at  the  entrance,  t.ilking  with  the 
superintendent.  It  is  Saturday  evening,  about  eight  o'clock ; 
half-a-dozen  diity-looking  little  fellows,  shoeblacks  and  others, 
are  coming  up  the  steps.  Cash  in  hand,  they  walk  up  to  the 
money -taker,  and  demand  '  a  twopenny  'un.'  They  receive  for 
the  twopence  a  ticket  and  a  clean  coarse  towel.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  their  having  been  here  before,  for  as  soon  as  they 
obtain  the  ticket  and  towel,  they  run  down  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  baths,  screaming  with  delight  in  anticipation  of 
their  eigoyment.  We  follow  them,  the  superintendent  observing 
as  we  descend, '  These  pay  me  the  best ;  they  are  my  best  cus- 
tomers.' The  noise  of  boys  out  of  the  water,  the  splashing 
and  shouting  of  those  in,  prepare  us  to  some  extent  for  the 
scene  that  awaits  us.  On  entering  the  bath  we  find  upwards 
of  a  hundred  boys,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of  nudity,  ducking, 
diving,  floundering,  plunging,  dousing,  sousing,  rolling,  sprawl- 
ing, tossing,  and  tunibiing  in  the  water.  The  turmoil  in  the 
Mater,  the  tumult  of  voices  out,  are  for  the  first  few  moments 
positively  stupifying.  Mr.  Clarke  notices  our  consternation,  and 
quietly  chuckles  at  the  sight.  The  bath  is  forty-one  feet  long, 
by  twenty-seven  wide ;  the  water  is  five  feet  deep  at  one  cud, 
and  two  and  a  half  at  the  other ;  the  floor  is  of  asphalte,  the 


•  Kaw  Aooomplifhed,  Jaouary,  1857.  Heretofore  the  supply  of  water  to 
livwpool  WM  bat  wonatf. 
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sides  of  stone :  there  is  a  '  spring-board'  plaoed  at  the  deep  end 
to  assist  the  lads  in  diving.  There  are  twenty-four  rooms^  or 
receiving  boxes^  around  the  bath^  all  being  destitute  of  doors. 
In  these  the  bathers  place  their  dothes,  and  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  boys  at  one  time  deposit  their  habiliments  in  one  of 
t&ese  boxes.  As  our  oondnctor  feelingly  remarks,  *  Poor  little 
fellows !  their  clothes  in  most  cases  occupy  little  room,  and 
what  I  give  them  is  the  only  clean  covering  they  ever  get/ 

'  In  the  good  old  days  of  good  old  Egerton  Smith,  who,  as  it 
is  well  known,  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  a  knowledge 
of  the  useful  art  of  swimmin'r,  it  was  our  practice  and  pri- 
vilege to  visit  the  Floating  Bath.*  On  one  occasion  a  young 
man  unacquainted  i^th  the  batli  jumped  into  the  'deep 
end/  and,  as  he  could  not  swim,  was  in  some  danger.  We 
assisted  him  into  shallow  water,  and  afterwards  in  the  bath 
Ijecame  vcrj  friendly;  both  being  destitute  of  clothes,  an 
equality  was  constituted.  We  returned  to  our  respective 
dressing-rooms,  and  again  met  on  the  deck  whilst  '  waiting  for 
the  boat.'  Mu -K  to  our  surprise,  tlie  young  manSlid  not  speak. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion^  considered  himself  no 
donbt  8  gimtleman^  and  oonld  not  condescend  to  notice  or  look 
upon  plebeians.  '  Old  Egerton/  as  he  was  familiarly  and  affec- 
tionately called,  saw  this^  very  likely  knew  what  we  felt,  and 
quietly  walking  up,  he  took  hold  of  our  jacket,  and  rubbing 
the  doth,  he  said,  'Never  mind  him:  tku  is  the  dif- 
ference b^^een  you;  and  though  you  will  now  have  to  be  two 
people,  the  same  boat  will  carry  you  both  ashore.*  This  was 
our  first  lesson  in  '  the  philosophy  of  clothes.'  It  made  a  deep 
impression,  and  we  felt  it  in  full  force  whilst  looking  at  the 
crowd  of  boys  and  young  racn  disporting  themselves  so  boiste- 
rously, yet  innocently,  in  the  twopenny  plunge  bath.  As  old 
Sandy  Mackay  remarks,  *  There,  ye're  a^  brithers  noo,  on  the 
one  broad,  gran,'  fundamental  piinciplc  o*  want  o'  brceks  ! ' 

'Many  gentlemen  visiting  this  bath  are  impressed  with  the 
good  appearance  of  the  boys  when  destitute  of  clothes.  Lord 
^Vlfred  Paget,  who  visited  it  a  short  time  sinoe^  in  company  with 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  expressed  his  great  surprise  and  astonish* 
jnent  when  looking  at  the  clear  skins,  well-knitted  frames,  and, 
in  some  inatanoes,  wonderfully  developed  muscles  of  the  boys. 


•  In  tlM  Henay. 
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*  They  might/  said  lie,  '  be  all  noblemcu's  sons.'  What  an 
admission  1  He  could  have  gone  further  than  this,  and  yet 
have  spoken  tlie  truth. 

'  Many  of  the  boys  not  having  any  regular  employment  stay 
a  long  time  in  the  water.    The  keeper  tells  us  that  he  notices 
boys  who  bring  a  little  bread  with  them ;  they  will  stay  in  the 
water  two  or  three  honrs,  going  oat  occasionally  into  the  box 
to  eat  a  little  food^  and  then  dash  into  the  water  again.  Many 
of  them  are  very  expert  swimmers,  and  th^  all  appear  to  be 
cscellent  divers.    A  deal  of  amusement,  of  a  very  profitable 
character  to  the  boys,  is  frequently  witnessed  by  visitors  throwing 
money  into  the  water,  in  order  that  the  boys  may  dive  for  it. 
The  vice-chairman  of  the  cumniittce  (Mr.  J.  C.  Fernihough)  is 
well  known  hy  the  boys  for  his  enjoyment  of  this  sport,  and  his 
presence  w  ith  a  few  friends  is  generally  the  signal  for  a  display 
of  diving  diversion.    The  gentlemen  cast  their  coin  upon  the 
waters,  and  it  is  found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  in 
the  possession  of  some  of  the  boys,  who  swim  about  iu  great 
glee,  holding  the  much-prized  coin  between  their  teeth.  Their 
dexterity  in  diving  and  bringing  up  the  smallest  coin  is  re- 
markable ;  and  although  in  many  cases  they  not  un&equently 
jump  on  each  other,  we  witness  no  display  of  ill-temper.  On 
remarking  this  to  our  guide,  he  says : '  I  had  many  a  hard  turn 
with  them  before  I  got  them  to  this  order;  but  now  most  of 
them  know  that  so  long  as  they  behave  decently  they  will  be 
permitted  to  remain,  and  no  longer ;  and  as  soon  as  I  see  or 
hear  of  any  act  of  violence,  they  have  me  down  on  them.'  Mr. 
Clarke  seems  to  take  an  interest  in  the  lads  learning  to  swim, 
and  says : '  the  next  generation  will  be  a  generation  of  swimmers, 
and  in  a  great  sea-port  like  this  it  ought  to  be  so ;  the  great 
majority  will  be  indebted  to  my  baths  for  that.' 

'  There  are  some  strange  scenes  to  be  met  with  at  '  the  two- 
penny.^ On  one  occasion  a  swimming-match  had  been  deter- 
mined on  between  two  boys,  one  of  whom  had  lost  an  arm, 
the  other  was  destitute  of  a  leg.  With  that  love  of  fair  play 
which  is,  and  we  hope  ever  will  be,  the  distinguishing  cbarae- 
teristic  of  trne  Britons,  the  whole  of  the  boys,  to  the  number  of 
dghty  or  ninety,  left  the  bath,  and  stood,  naked,  shouting,  huz- 
xaing,  and  rollicking,  on  the  brink.  By  this  means  they 
secured  for  the  contending  swimmers  a  '  dear  course  and  no 
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fayour/  The  distance  was  once  nmnd^  starting  from  the 
shallow  end.  The  excitement  of  the  spectators  was  very  great^ 
and  tiie  cries  most  comical.  'Now,  legs;'  'Bravo^  arms;' 
'Go  it,  pe^eg;'  'Pitch  into  it,  stumpy/  resounded  on  all 
sides.  More  fun  of  an  innocent  character  amongst  hoys  of 
such  a  dass  we  never  saw.  Many  of  the  lads  laughed  until 
they  fell  into  the  water;  others  fell  over  them  for  fun ;  even  the 
grave  face  of  the  bath-keeper  relaxed  into  a  genial  smile,  and 
all  were  uproariously  nurthful.  It  soon  l)€camc  evident  tliat 
legs  had  the  advantage.  He  with  the  two  propellers  gained 
speedily  on  his  opponent,  and  came  in  an  easy  vietor.  lie  was 
speedily  surrounded  by  his  eom  pan  ions,  one  of  \»hom,  clapping 
him  on  the  back,  observed,  '  1  knew  ver}'  well  you  could  soon 
take  slates  out  of  stumpy/  In  a  few  moments  they  were  all  in 
the  bath  again,  kicking,  splashing,  and  tossing  abouty  and  en- 
joying themselves  in  the  water  as  only  boys  can. 

'  We  leave  the  *  twopomiy/  and  pass  on  to  the  fomT)enny 
plunge  bath.  This  is  similar  in  appearance  to  that  noticed,  but, 
not  being  so  much  used,  the  place  has  not  such  a  dingy  i^ppear- 
ance.  The  rooms  here  have  a  looking-glass  and  door  attached 
to  each.  They  are  twenty-six  in  number.  This  bath  is  fre- 
quented more  by  middle-aged  and  young  men,  who  find  it  hard 
to  stand  the  rollicking  fun  of  the  boys,  and  therefore  pay  an 
additional  twopence  for  the  additional  comfort.  Seeing  the 
crowded  state  of  the  twopenny  bath,  we  learn  with  great  satis- 
faction that  the  committee  have  resolved  to  reduce  the  price  of 
the  fourpenny  to  twopence.  This  will  likely  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  more  to  go  into  the  first-class  bath,  whilst  it  will  be 
conferring  a  great  boon  on  those  of  the  humbler  class,  to  whom 
twopence  is  a  great  consideration,  and  a  good  bath  a  positive 
necessity.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  observe  here  the  young  and 
middle-aged  mechanic  laying  out  a  few  pence  so  judiciously  on 
a  Saturday  evening.  Contrast  what  may  be  obtained  here  for 
foorpenoe  or  for  twopence  with  what  may  be  obtained  for  a  like 
amount  at  the  goigeons  and  glaring  palaces  that  are  fast 
adorning  every  comer  of  our  streets ;  and  reflect  also  which 
mode  of  expenditure  constitutes  the  best  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  said  that  deanlineas  is  next  to  godliness,  that 
health  of  mind  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  body,  and  that  deanlineas  of  the  one  wiU  induce  to  purity 
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of  the  otiher.  These  thiDgs,  it  may  he  supposed,  sayoor  too 
much  of  the  earth  for  our  ministers  to  notice  in  the  present 
day,  or  we  might  hear  more  of  washings  and  purifications,  and 
less  of  religions  rancour,  than  we  now  do.  That  filthiness  of 
person  and  yidousness  of  disposition  are  closely  allied  all  must 
admit ;  and  all  must  admire,  eyen  in  its  present  limited  extent, 
the  means  which  our  local  groveraors  take  to  purify  the  hodies 
of  the  people.  Every  ward  iu  the  town  ought  to  have  its  public 
hath.  Baths  would  be  much  cheaper  than  gaols — the  more 
cleansing  the  less  crime ;  and  if  the  price  of  the  plunge  baths 
could  be  reduced  to  a  penny  for  the  poorest  class,  the  change 
would  be  glorious. 

'  We  pass  on  now  to  the  iirst-class  plunge  bath,  which  is  a  very 
beautiful  building.  The  style  and  decoratiou  are  purely 
Egyptian ;  the  colouring  is  in  exquisite  harmony,  displays  good 
taste  and  sound  judgment,  and  is  altogether  the  best  display  of 
ornamentation  we  have  seen  in  Liverpool.  The  bath  is  fifty* 
seyen  feet  long  by  forfy-one  wide;  the  sides  are  of  tiles,  the 
floor  of  Yorkshire  flagstone ;  the  bath  is  emptied  and  the  floor 
thoroughly  scoured  with  sandstone  twice  a  week.  The  water 
is  three  feet  deep  at  one  end,  and  seven  at  the  other.  By 
reason  of  the  floor  being  lighter  in  colour  than  the  other  baths^ 
the  water  here  has  a  beautifully  clean  appearance.  There  are 
thirty-three  dressing-rooms  round  the  bath,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  looking-glass  and  boot-jack.  This  bath  is  not  frequented 
so  much  as  might  rxpcet.  There  are  now  twenty  persons  iu 
it,  chiefly  young  or  middle-aged  men.  AVe  notice  one  youth 
who  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  the  bath-keeper  informs  us 
that  this  youth  011  one  occasion  swam  round  the  bath  forty- 
five  times,  thus  performing!:  11  distance  of  upwards  of  two  miles 
in  one  hour  and  three-quarters.  In  the  centre  of  the  bath 
stands  a  fountain,  in  the  form  of  a  va&e,  from  the  edge  of  which 
the  jets  send  forth  the  water.  When  this  is  in  play,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  pressure  on,  the  form  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  to  the  superintendent  that  he  cannot  keep  the 
fountain  continually  in  play,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  water ; 
'but,'  says  he,  'when  Rivington  is  all  right,  and  I  get  my 
proper  supply,  I  will  keep  it  going ;  for  besides  moderating  the 
temperature  of  the  bath,  it  is  beautiful  and  refreshing  to  the  eye.' 
.  '  We  now  yisit  the  department  of  the  building  devoted  to 
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pnrjite  warm  baths.  The  charges  for  these  arc — First  class, 
one  shilling;  second  class,  sixpence;  third  class,  twopence.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  distinction  which  is  made 
between  the  classes.  In  the  first  we  find  a  carpet,  two  chairs, 
a  bootjack,  boothooks,  shoehorn,  fleshbruab,  hairbniab,  and 
oomb,  a  large  looking-glass,  hand-ewer  and  soap^  and  three 
towels.  We  notice  further  the  flesbbrosh  has  a  long  handle. 
There  is  also  a  tap  hj  which  the  bather  can  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath.  In  the  second  class  we  find  a  carpet,  a 
chair,  a  small  looking-glass,  a  fleahbrnsh  without  any  handle,  a 
ti^  for  regulating  the  temperature,  and  two  towels.  In  the 
third  class  we  see  no  carpet,  no  fleshbrush,  no  tap,  one  towel, 
snd  no  lookiug-glass.  Thus  it  would  appear,  as  was  suggested 
by  a  gruff-looking  mechanic — probably  a  Chartist — '  That  a  poor 
fellow  who  can  only  pay  twopence  is  not  worth  looking  at,  and 
it  would  do  him  no  good  to  be  allowed  to  sec  himself!  and  as 
to  a  fleshbrush,  it's  the  swells  as  needs  all  that  sort  of  thing.* 
In  one  respect  the  baths  are  all  alike — they  are  exquisitely 
clean.  The  warm  baths  are  frcHiuctitcd  chietly  by  mechanics 
and  persons  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations.  All  that  wc  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  expressed  themselves  in  the 
strongest  manner,  and  in  grateful  terms,  as  to  the  good  which 
the  establishment  had  conferred  on  them  physically  and  socially. 
Our  conversation  with  the  superintendent  showed  thisinanradi 
stronger  and  clearer  light 

"I  have  men  coming  to  me  now,'  said  he,  '  who  nsed  to 
come  to  my  place  in  Frederick-street  fourteen  years  ago.  I 
noticed  them  week  after  week,  and  now  look  for  them  as 
regidarly  as  I  do  for  my  meals.  At  first  they  were  content 
with  merely  bathing ;  after  a  few  weeks  I  notused  them  bringing 
small  bundles  nnder  their  arms,  which  I  soon  discovered  to 
contain  a  change  of  linen,  or  probably,  in  addition,  a  clean 
singlet  and  stockings.  They  then  brought  a  piece  of  soap  with 
them,  and  gave  themselves  a  thorough  cleaning  and  brushing. 
And  many  a  Saturday  night,  after  I  have  closed  my  place,  and 
gone  to  take  a  walk  through  the  market,  I  have  met  some  of 
those  customers  of  mine,  nicely  cleaned  up,  their  wi\^s  with 
them,  sober  and  respectable,  making  their  little  purchases  for 
the  week.  Such  sights,  I  assure  you,  do  my  heart  good  to  sec  ; 
and  what  I  often  say,  the  Corporation  never  have  done,  nor 
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Mill  they  ever  lay  money  out  to  a  better  advantage  than  in 
building  baths  for  the  people' 

'  In  addition  to  the  lir.st,  second,  and  third  class  private  warm 
and  plunge  baths,  the  charges  for  \vliich  range  from  a  shilling 
to  twopence,  private  cold  .shower  baths  may  be  had  in  the  third 
class  for  a  penny.  We  arc  glad  to  learn  that  many  a  working 
man,  on  his  way  to  his  daily  toil,  steps  into  the  baths  at  Com- 
wallis-street,  pays  his  penny,  geta  a  clean  towel,  and,  entering 
into  the  third  class  bath  room,  refreshes  liimself  hj  a  cold 
ablution  in  the  moming. 

*  The  warm  baths  are  more  in  requisition  on  Saturday  even- 
ings and  Sunday  mornings,  and  for  this  purpose  the  committee 
wisely  keep  them  open  nn<al  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  from 
six  to  nine  on  Sunday  morning.  We  confess  that  the  visit  to 
these  baths  on  a  Sunday  moming  has  given  us  more  unfeigned 
pleasurei,  and  awakened  within  us  more  cheering  hopes  for  the 
elevation  of  the  people,  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen.  -  The 
attendance  here,  and  the  characters  of  those  who  attend,  are  a 
further  proof  that  if  pure  and  wholesome  recreations  be  pro- 
\ided  for  the  people,  at  a  cost  within  their  reach,  they  will  be 
so  well  appreciated  as  to  become  remunerative  to  the  promoters 
— a  fact  that  Mr.  Clarke  again  and  again  insisted  on  when 
pointiiif;  to  the  crowds  of  youths  and  men  pouring  in  on  the 
Sabbath  morning.  Persons  who  thus  commence  the  day  by 
purifying  their  bodies  will  not  be  found  at  the  '  i^i*^^  hunt '  or 
'  dog  race '  as  the  day  advances.  Their  eigoyments  will  be  of 
a  purer,  loftier,  and  more  pleasing  character;  and,  from  all  we 
have  seen  and  all  -we  have  heard,  we  know  of  no  institution, 
here  or  elsewhere,  that  is  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way  bestrew- 
ing the  pathway  of  the  labourer  with  such  rich,  lasting,  inex- 
pensive, and  abundant  blessings  as  the  Corporation  baths."-r* 

Then  succeeds  a  very  different  scene.  It  is  vividly  drawn : — 
'  The  public-houses  known  as  '  milling  cribs'  are  kept  hy  men 
who  either  are,  or  have  been,  members  of  the  P.  R.  (prise  ring), 
men  who,  having  fought  and  nobly  (?)  conquered  in  some  brutal 
personal  struggle,  are  now  resting  from  their  labours  '  under  their 
own  vine  and  tig  tree/  and  (judging  from  the  gross  imj)ropriety 
with  wliieh  they  conduct  their  bu.siuess)  '  none  daring  to  make 
them  afraid.'    One  of  these  taverns  was  visited  shortly  after 
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'the  great  fight  for  the  cliampionship/  in  expectation  of  hear- 
ing sometliing  of  interest  rcspectin<^  '  g:allant  Tom,'  and  his 
'recent  engag:ement/ or  of  'scientific  Harry/  and  his  last 
*  terrible  tourney  '  The  house  is  small,  and  in  a  very  dirty 
street  and  neighbourhood.  Scarcely  a  week  elapses  that  this 
street  does  not  furnish  one  or  more  cases  for  the  police  court, 
some  of  them  revealing  a  state  of  things  frightful  to  contem* 
plate,  all  of  them  displaying  depravity  and  degradation  disgrace-* 
ful  to  the  iornn,  and  to  the  authorities  who  allow  vice  thus  to 
propagate  itself  PSssing  a  man  selling  trunks,  bandhoxes, 
aod  mousetraps,  a  woman  selling  yellow-looking  cabbsges  and 
fiided  'potherbs,'  having  been  pushed  aside  by  a  drunken  sweep, 
and  hustled  and  cursed  at  by  a  crowd  of  youtiis  who  were 
playing  at '  pitch  and  toss*  by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp,  we 
reach  a  small  door  on  a  level  with  the  footpath.  On  pushing  this 
door  open,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  the  celebrated  '  Vaults/ 
'The  parlour  in  which  we  found  ourselves  was  the  only  room 
in  the  house  solely  devoted  to  drinking.  It  was  very  dirty ; 
the  floor  had  not  ])ecn  swept  or  scraped  for  a  long  time,  and 
with  the  dirt  from  men's  shoes,  sawdust,  expectoration,  and  ale, 
which  was  continually  being  slopped,  we  were  standing  in  a 
puddle,  foul  and  filthy.  There  were  three  small  tables  with 
forms  at  the  sides,  and  two  forms  attached  to  the  wall :  these^ 
together  with  the  recess  formed  by  the  window,  were  the  only 
seat-room  provided.  The  room  was  about  four  yards  square ; 
the  walls  were  ornamented  with  portraits  of '  Pets  of  the  Fancy/ 
To  speak  in  the  slang  of  'the  Fanc^/  we  noticed  two  'plucl^- 
looking  bull  terriers/  with  'goggle  eyea^'  and  a  little  'under* 
shot/  '  a  broken-hairad  whelp  of  a  likely-lookiDg  sort,'  with  a 
dead  rat  lying  beside  it,  two  game-cocks,  cut  and  trimmed 
ready  for  fighting,  but  wretchedly  painted,  and  a  lithographic 
portrait  of  '  Jem  Corbett/  a  celebrated  '  bruiser/  Jem's  nose 
appeared  to  be  '  slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular,'  his  '  gob* 
'any  shape  but  the  right  one  /  his  'peepers'  seemed  recently 
to  have  been  '  in  mourning/  and  his  face  was  *  all  cocked  liats.' 
There  were  seven  men  in  when  we  entered.  One  of  them  was 
engaged  in  reading  BclVs  Life,  and,  on  asking  him  if  he  could 
allow  us  to  look  at  the  paper  for  a  few  moments,  he  requested 
us  to  shut  our  sanguinary  'trap/  and  '  wait  a  bit.'  Coarse  and 
diignstiiig  as  the  finrm  of  expression  was,  it  was  not  uttered 
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offensively,  hut  as  tbc  man's  manner  was:  lie  evidently  wished 
and  intended  to  be  civil.  We  acted  on  the  &iguiticaut  advice 
given,  and  sat  down  with  our  'trap'  closed. 

'  On  looking  round,  we  obaerved  that  four  of  the  men  were 
well-forniedf  muscular  fei^m,  with  an  expression  of  great  de- 
termination on  their  oountenances,  and  on  Bcveral  of  their 
features  impressiona  of  '  ugly  hits.'  One  was  dressed  like  a 
'  navrie/  with  a  clean  smock.  His  rosy  face  was  indicative  of 
outdoor  exercise  and  indoor  beer  drinking.  There  were  two 
youths,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  with  the  paper,  the  other 
spent  his  time  in  slipping  off  the  form  on  to  the  filthy  floor, 
and  gathering  himself  up  again  as  he  best  could.  He  was  said 
to  be  '  a  little  shaky  on  his  pins.'  The  room  behind  that  in 
which  we  sat  was  called  the  kitchen.  Tt  was  small  and  smutty- 
lookiiijr,  but  in  ^ood  kccpinj^  uith  all  around.  On  the  table 
there  was  a  large  loaf,  some  cinders,  a  couple  of  knives,  the 
dust,  or  rather  ashes,  of  tobacco,  and  an  infant,  which  a  woman, 
coarse-looking  and  vulgarly  attired,  was  supposed  to  be  attend- 
ing. The  man  who  brought  in  the  drink  was  (piitc  the  reverse 
of  nobody.  He  was  all  body  and  head,  his  arms  and  legs 
being  quite  insignificant  appendages.  Ue  wore  a  dirty  blouse, 
and  prefaced  almost  every  sentence  he  uttered  with  a  frightful 
'expression,  calHng  upon  the  Almighty  to  strike  him  dead.  He 
was  not  alone  in  this  form  of  speech :  every  man  present  used 
either  a  blasphemous  expression,  or  a  disguiBting  oath,  consider- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  this  rendered  his  language  more  emphatic 
or  effective.  The  convecsation  consisted  chiefly  of  remarks  and 
opinions  on  recent  fights;  the  character  of  the  combatants; 
whether  they  had  displayed  sufficient  courage,  or  science  con- 
sistent with  their  position ;  whether,  such  a  man  really  meant  to 
fight,  or  such  another  ever  ought  to  have  entered  the  ring.  The 
men  were  frequently  on  the  point  of  (jiuuTclliiig  with  each 
other,  as  we  thought,  but  it  turned  out  they  were  only  convcr:?- 
iug  in  their  ordinary  manner.  Anything  more  demoniacal  to 
look  u])on  than  the  visage  of  these  men,  when  excited  on  some 
'professional'  point,  could  not  easily  be  conceived.  From  their 
oaths  and  imprecations  it  appeared  as  if  they  considered  that 
gladiatorial  and  fistic  powers  were  the  leading  attributes  of  the 
god  of  their  worship — ^the  aublimest  aspirations  to  which  their 
wicked  souls  could  rise.    Discourse  more  abominably  profime 
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and  unmanly  conld  not  have  been  uttered  by  men  who,  let  it 
be  rememl)crcd,  pride  themselves  so  much  on  their  manly  con- 
duct and  noble  bearing. 

*  The  night  was  close,  and  the  window  Ix^ing  open  to  admit 
the  air,  the  noise  and  disturbance  which  never  ceased  in  the 
street,  caused  the  conversatioii  to  be  a  good  deal  interrupted. 
At  this  some  of  the  men  were  firequently  excited,  and  swore 
horribly  what  they  would  do,  and  where  they  would  speedily 
hurl  the  bodies  and  lofile  of  the  wretched  crettnres  outdde, 
whose  qnaneb  aboat  thdr  ill-gotten  and  sinful  gains  created 
the  dirturbance.  Several  times  stones  were  hurled  against  the 
hoose,  and  we  feared  the  windows  wonld  be  broken.  In  this 
apprehension  the  waiter  appeared  to  share,  for  he  mshed  out- 
side, gnashing  his  teeth,  elenohing  hia  iBst,  and  threatening,  in 
language  that  eannot  be  ottered,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
abandoned  but  unfortunate  disturbers  of  his  peace.  W'c  wore  • 
listening  to  a  man  entering  into  minute  details  of  a  dog-figlit, 
which  he  Lad  M'itnessed  but  a  few  days  before,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  company  was  completely  absorbed  in  this 
degrading  recital,  when  the  door  of  the  room  was  suddenly 
thrust  open,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  staggered 
in,  accompanied  by  two  men.  They  were  all  cursing,  and 
threatening  some  person  for  having  done  some  things  which 
were  neither  named  nor  hinted  at.  Their  talk  consisted  chiefly 
of  obscene  and  filthy  allusions,  senseless  sayings,  atrocious 
threats  referring  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  any  who  differed 
fipom  them,  fiendlike  descriptions  of  tortnres  which  any  of  the 
company  wonld  speedily  undergo  if  they  would  '  stand  np '  for 
a  few  momenta.  Noting  appeared  to  be  wanting  to  fill  up 
the  cup  of  these  men's  iniquity.  They  appeared  to  be  shame- 
less, incorrigible,  inedaimable  blackguards. 

'The  pfToprietor  of  the  '  Vaults'  was  a  poweHully-built  man, 
and,  had  he  been  trained  in  the  paths  of  virtue  instead  of  those  of 
vice,  he  would  have  been  a  noble-looking  fellow.  His  large 
Roman  features  and  well-developed  form  were  now  assoeiated 
with  everything  disgraceful  and  degrading  to  humanity.  He 
might  have  been  a  useful  member  of  society,  earning  his  bread 
by  his  own  industry.  He  chose  rather  to  lead  an  idle  life,  and 
is  now  a  dog-fighter  and  a  pugilist,  a  wife  beater,  and  a  disso- 
lute, demoralized^  and  depraved  man.    He  might,  from  his 
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size,  nerves,  and  form,  have  made  himself  famous  in  the  aunals 
of  this  brutal  pastime,  sadly  miscalled  '  sport,'  but,  as  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  the  P.  K.  says,  ^  He  had  a  soft  place  under 
his  left  ribs/  and  did  not  '  take  his  lickinf^  with  a  relish  ; ' 
therefore  it  is  he  has  not  fought  much  lately,  but  gratifies  his 
vicious  propensities  by  seeing  others  tight,  or  fighting  his  own 
dogs.  This  is  a  manly  Briton — and  what  a  comment  on  fight- 
ing of  all  sorts !  '  Mine  host'  has  increased  in  bulk  very  much 
daring  the  last  few  years,  and  was  now  slovenly  attired^  his 
shirt  hreast  open,  and  firom  his  waistooat  pocket  dangled  a  mas- 
sive gold  chidn.  He  railed  about^  and  eventoally  righted 
himself^  and  slouched  down  on  the  form.  His  companions 
were  two  worthless,  knavish-looking  fellows — one  gmff-looking^ 
snarlishj  hat  tolerably  sober;  the  other  hirsute,  rakishly  dressed, 
but  sottishly  drunk.  The  latter  introduced  himsdf  to  tiie  com- 
pany by  stating  his  name,  and  expressing  his  readiness  *  any 
minute '  to  *  jump '  the  immortal  part  out  of  any  of  the 
'  cooneys,'  a  race  of  beings  he  detested,  and  which  he  said  it 
was  his  determination  to  drive  into  the  burning  lake,*  Having 
given  this  information  as  to  his  person  and  propensities,  he 
looks  wildly  round,  declaring  he  will  go,  does  not  apjicar  satis- 
fied with  the  characters  of  his  companions,  and  expresses  him- 
self in  vile  terms  as  to  what  he  thinks  of  them.  His  friend 
and  the  landlord  both  exerted  themselves  to  induce  the  fellow 
to  stay;  the  latter,  after  calling  him  many  opprobrious  namesiy 
and  using  a  variety  of  adjectives  to  show  what  colour  and 
character  of  '  a  fool '  he  was  for  entertaining  the  slightest 
uneasiness  as  to  his  safety  or  comfort,  concluded  his  diabolical 
address  by  a  very  rignificant  hint — 'You  had,'  said  he,  'tax 
pounds ;  you  have  only  spent  four :  you  have  two  to  spend  yet, 
and  we  might  as  well  skin  you  as  any  one  else.'  This  appeared 
to  set  the  fellow  at  rest  fer  the  time.  He  immediately  after- 
wards paid  for  a  gallon  of  ale,  which  was  brought  in,  and 
handed  round  amongst  the  company  without  any  distinction. 
Whilst  this  was  being  done,  he  was  very  anxious  the  company 
should  examine  his  head,  in  order  that  we  might  see  a  terrible 
ticaip  wound  which  he  had  received,  according  to  his  statement. 


*  ' Cooneya,'  the  name  bomo,  in  the  slang  of  the  lowest  claas  in  Livwpool, lij 
the  Iruhmen  who  an  to  be  eeen  about  the  doduL—M,  D,  if. 
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in  tibe  Kaffir  irar.  We  thought  it  might  have  been  recetved 
some  Sunday  morning  nearer  to  the  Aintree  race-coarse  [five 
miles  from  Liverpool]  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was 
evidently  the  toemark  of  a  native  of  this  isle,  and  this  drunken 
wretch  eeemed  proud  of  the  scar.  '  The  professionals/  who 
examined  it  minutdf,  seemed  to  entertain  a  veiy  contemp- 
tuons  opinion  of  so  small  'a  dinge/  as  they  called  it,  and 
any  of  them  were  ready  to  show  impressions  'a  good  deal 
better/ 

*  We  noticed  that  no  one  here  called  for  a  glass  of  ale.  The 
ale  was  ordered  in  quarts  or  gallons,  was  brought  in  large  jugs, 
and  handed  round  in  small  glasses.     Some  of  the  company 
appeared  '  loafers/  who  never  paid  for  ale,  but  relied  for  their 
drink  on  tlie  ability,  folly,  terror,  drunkenness,  or  stupidity  of 
pei-jions  who  turned  in  to  this  filthy  resort.     It  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  where  the  stunted  and  dirty  waiter  obtained  the  ale. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  beer  engine,  no  tap ;  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  jug,  it  might  have  been  plunged  into  the 
liqnid  and  filled  in  such  manner.     The  speed  with  which  it 
was  brought  rendered  this  probable.    Smoking  short  pipes  now 
became  genersl,  and  as  the  ale  began  to  take  effect,  the  noise 
became  greater,  the  swearing  and  blasphemy  more  scandalous 
than  ever.  Hellish  schemes  were  openly  spoken  of,  and  h^ous 
crimes  were  more  than  hinted  at.    One  graceless  scoimdrel 
entered  eating  bread  and  cheese,  and  requested  ale  to  it,  for 
which  he  said  he  would  not  pay^  but  which,  nevertheless,  was 
soon  handed  to  him.    The  conversation  was  just  then  turning 
on  work,  contrasted  with  fighting.    '  The  nawie '  said  he  made 
his  living  by  hard  work,  and  did  not  rely  on  fighting  or  any- 
tJttng  else.     This  sentiment,  which  was  sneered  and  seoffed  at 
by  many,  was  taken  up  in  a  very  earnest  manner  by  the  villain 
that  was  eating  bread  and  cheese.    lie  fro\Micd  contemptuously 
on  the  man  who  had  uttered  so  execrable  a  sentiment,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  any  man  that  lived  by  working  hard  was  a 
highly-coloured  fool;  that  he  ought,  moreover,  to  be  sent  to  the 
infernal  regions,  if,  indeed,  that  place  was  not  too  good  for  such 
a  fellow.    '  I  used  to  work/  said  he,  '  but  what  better  was  T 
off?    /  have  a  lad  at  home  that  I  am  training y  and  when  I  get 
him  out  on  the  streete  he  vnll  keep  me  and  himself  all  right, 
wUil  he  ft  eeni  abroad ;  then  I  nutet  get  another*    The  heart- 
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less  miscreant  chuckled  with  the  cheese  in  his  throat,  and  the 
company  laughed  at  this  infernal  scheme. 

'  The  hero  of  the  Kallir  war  again  became  uneasy,  got  up,  and 
after  refusing  to  drink  a  glass  of  ale,  said  something  about 
'drugging.'  The  landlord  immediately  took  this  up.  '  Arc 
you  not  Tommy's  friend  ? '  said  he,  '  and  Tommy  is  my  friend ; 
you  need  therefore  not  fear  drugging  or  slugging  whilst  with 
us;  no  one  shall  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  wlukt  you  are  here; 
I'll  see  to  that;'  and  again  he  called  upon  the  holy  name  of 
Him^  who,  when  on  this  earth, '  went  about  doing  good,'  and 
requested,  with  awful  solemnity  of  purpose,  that  if  what  he  had 
then  stated  was  not  strictly  true,  he  might  become  a  stiffened 
corpse  I  Tommy  expressed  himsdf  if  possible  in  still  stranger 
and  more  horrifying  terms.  More  ide  was  brought  in,  the 
revel  became  more  fiendish.  Brutal  it  was  not — brutes  could 
nut  act  thus.  It  is  only  demons  in  liuman  shai)e  that  could 
conceive  or  utter  the  hideous  expressions  heard  on  every  side. 
The  lantllord  i^taggercd  into  the  kitchen,  and  staggered  back 
again,  bearing  in  his  arms  an  infant,  and  holding  it  up  to  the 
gaze  of  the  revellers,  he  cried  out,  '  There's  breed  for  you  ! 
Look  at  it !'  Tommy  reached  forth  his  arms  to  take  the  child. 
'  Let  go,'  said  he  to  the  father,  '  do  you  think  I  don't  know 
how  to  handle  a  kid  ?'  The  child  was  pretty,  though  dirty, 
and  almost  naked,  having  only  a  small  shirt  or  some  simple 
garment  to  cover  it.  To  see  it  smiling  in  the  6oe  of  tiie 
drunken,  delved  father,  looking  around  on  the  countenances 
of  the  detestable  creatures  as  they  drawled  out  portions  of  a 
lewd  song,  or  laughed  at  the  filthy  joke,  was  a  picture  of  inno- 
oency  surrounded  by  a  deep  framework  of  depravity. 
At  such  a  spectacle  angels  might  have  wept.  For  a  moment, 
during  the  presence  of  the  child,  we  thought  the  countenances 
of  some  of  the  men  assumed  a  more  pleasing  expression ;  the 
rays  of  purity  and  spotless  innocence  reflected  by  the  babe 
had  touched  the  faces  of  these  villains,  but  could  not  i)enctratc 
their  obdurate  hearts.  The  infant  gone — the  liglit  with- 
dra^^  n — they  were  themselves  again,  foul,  fiendish,  disgusting 
wretches. 

'  ()iu3  young  man  had  now  become  very  drunk,  and  the 
waiter  suggested  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  'double  him 
up.'    This  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  when  he  was  'legu- 
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larly  doubled  up'  he  lay  on  the  form  asleep,  his  hat  having 
been  pressed  tightly  over  his  faee.  He  would,  no  doubt,  soon 
roll  from  this  on  to  the  filthy  floor,  and  would  then  be  spit 
upon.  This  young,  drunken,  crushed  creature  was  said  to  be 
'  a  nice,  quiet  lad,  with  good  stuff  in  him,  but  he  could  not 
toodJ  We  were  about  to  ask  if  the  trial  to  feed  him  had  ever 
been  made ;  bttt  recollecting  the  company  around,  and  the  aUu* 
mon  to  our  '  trap '  being  closed,  we  said  noihing,  and  deemed 
this  the  better  part  of  ytkmr,  for  it  became  evident  that  a 
storm  which  we  had  noticed  gathering  would  speedily  burst 
Ibrth.  The  imprecatbns  against  'tiie  cooneys^  became  louder 
and  more  terrible.  Monqr  was  thrown  down»  and  fighting 
was  talked  of  and  sought  for,  and  amidst  the  devilish  denun<* 
ciations  and  awful  requests  impiously  made  to  the  Almighty, 
we  made  our  escape/ — Pages  59 — 65. 


THE  LAYING  OP  THE  FIRST  STONE  OF 

THE  BIEMINGHAM  GAOL, 

Faojft  the  year  1839,  the  date  of  the  Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion granted  to  Birmingham,  untii  1849,  the  prisoners  tried  at 
the  Borough  Sessions  were  committed  to  the  County  Gaol  at 
Warwick,  were  brought  again  to  Birmingham  to  be  tried,  and, 
if  convicted,  were  reoonmiitted  to  Warwick  in  execution  of 
their  sentences.  This  arrangement  was  a  source  of  trouble  and 
expense  botti  to  the  county  and  the  borough ;  nor  was  the 
County  Prison  adapted  to  carry  into  effiBCt  the  improvements  in 
discipline  resulting  firom  a  nearer  approach  to  true  principles^ 
On  the  29th  of  October,  1845,  erection  of  the  new 
prison  at  Birmingham  Heath  was  commenced,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Samuel  Thornton,  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  usual  upon  such  occasions,  re- 
quested the  Recorder  to  address  the  spectators  on  the  object 
which  the  Corporation  had  had  in  view  in  undertaking  this 
work.     The  Becorder  spoke  to  the  following  eiect : — 
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Ladies  and  Gextlemen, — 

It  can  liave  liappcncd  very  rarely  that  an  assembly 
of  the  kind  which  I  sec  before  nie  has  ever  been  collected  to 
witness  the  deposit  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a  prison.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  mind  would  be  to  revolt  against  a  proposal 
to  distinguish  by  a  festive  ceroTnony  an  event  aziimg  oat  of 
a  cause  so  mournful  and  so  humiliating  to  human  nature,  as 
that  prevalence  of  crime  which  demands  the  erection  of  a  vast 
edifice  in  every  county,  and  in  every  laige  town,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  male&ctors — a  home  of  guilt  and  of  pain.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  thought  fitting  by  my  excellent  finend,  your  Mayor, 
that  T  should  briefly  explain  why  it  is  that  it  has  been  deemed 
not  improper  to  celebrate  this  occasioii,  by  assembling  so  large 
a  namber  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  df  Birminghson  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

The  characteristic  of  this  prison  has  been  clearly  brought 
before  you  by  the  reverend  clergyman  whose  prayer  you  have 
just  heard.  The  truth  which  will  be  steadily  kept  in  view  in 
its  conduct  is,  that  paiu  though  necessarily  incident  to  the 
course  of  life  of  those  who  will  be  sent  here,  ought  not  to  be 
inflicted  in  a  vindictive  spirit  as  retribution  for  the  past,  but 
administered  strictly  with  the  intention  of  producing  the 
reformation  of  the  offender;  and  so  for  as  the  law  allows 
fireedom  of  action  to  the  local  authorities,  it  will  never  be  per- 
mitted to  exceed  the  limits  wliich  experience  may  show  will 
suffice  to  secure  that  great  end.  Punishments  which  originate 
in  wrath,  and  seek  only  to  vindicate  the  olfended  majesty  of 
the  law  against  a  weak  and  erring  follow-creatnre,  by  plunging 
his  mind  into  grief  and  sulgecting  his  body  to  pain,  is  after  all 
but  a  poor  and  unsatisfiictory  expedient  for  securing  society 
against  the  repetition  and  the  multiplication  of  onmes.  Ex- 
perience, that  slow  and  costly,  but  sure  teacher,  has  at  length 
convinced  us  that  even  to  attain  our  temporal  object — the  safety 
and  comfort  of  society — we  must,  as  a  rule  of  practical  wisdom, 
act  on  the  great  maxim  of  religion,  that  justice  should  be 
administered  in  mercy.  Not  that  false  and  self-seeking  mercy 
which  prompts  us  not  infrequently  to  spare  ourselves  the  con- 
templation of  suffering,  and  thus  to  work  permanent  injury  on 
him  towards  whom,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  are  acting  with 
benevolence ;  but  with  the  mercy  which  raises  in  our  hearts  a 
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feeling  of  salutary  kindness  even  towards  the  guilty,  and 
engages  us  to  that  course  of  treatment  which  will  be  for  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  sufferer  himself;  in  well-placed  confi- 
dence that  the  true  interests  both  of  society  and  the  individual 
are  not  repugnaat  to  each  other^  but  can  be  attuned  to  perfect 
harmony. 

The  buildings  then,  which  will  ioon  rise  to  cover  the  whole 
area  pressed  by  our  feet,  may  be  appropriately  called  a  moral 
hospital ;  and  those  who  will  have  the  conduct  of  it  will^  I  trust, 
labour  fiuthfully  and  lealously  for  the  cure  of  the  unhappy 
pefBons  who  will  be  consigned  to  their  care ;  administering  to  the 
best  of  their  abiliQr  the  remedies  which  hare  proved  most 
sidtahle  to  that  great  end.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  has 
been  found  neoessaiy  very  materially  to  change  the  construc- 
tion and  the  arrangements  of  the  older  prisons  as  they  exist 
timn^hont  Europe.  Man  is  a  social  being ;  but  when  indivi- 
dnsils  are  collected  into  a  community  by  reason  of  their  offences, 
the  social  principle,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  is  the 
origin  antl  promoter  of  our  progress  towards  that  which  is  good, 
becomes  perverted — works  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  each 
prisoner  is  made  worse  by  contact  with  his  neighbour.  In  be- 
ginning tlie  work  of  reformation,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
those  who  are  brought  to  one  spot  by  reason  of  crime ;  in  order 
to  counteract  the  unwholesome  influences  which  result  firom  the 
intercourse  of  the  guilty  with  their  fellows.  This  prison  wUl 
therefore  be  conducted  on  what  has  been  called  the  separate 
STstem,  which  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  solitary 
omfincaient.  That  the  eril-diaposed  should  be,  for  a  time, 
divided  from  each  other  is  conformable  to  reason,  but  that  th^ 
should  be  secluded  from  all  human  society  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  pernicious  and  even  crud.  Isolation  is  a  state  of  such 
dmdful  misery  when  continued  for  any  long  period  of  time, 
that  perhaps  no  form  of  torture  which  debased  ingenuity  has 
invented  ever  succeeded  in  producing  an  equal  amount  of  suffer- 
ing— suffering  I  mean  as  meaj^ured  from  month  to  month  or 
from  year  to  year,  because,  doubtless,  it  does  not  equal  from 
minute  to  minute  the  intense  agony  of  the  rack  or  the  stake. 

The  prisoner  will  be  visited  by  ministers  of  religion  and  by 
the  officers  of  the  establishment,  who  will  be  chosen  for  their 
moral  qualities.    Thus  intercourse  with  those  who  will  raise 
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and  improve  him  will  be  provided,  while,  on  the  other  handj 
associatiou  with  such  as  would  retain  him  in  his  degraded  con- 
dition will  be  cut  off. 

Another  great  principle  in  the  treatment  of  offenders  will 
also  be  kept  in  view^  namely,  that  there  can  be  no  healthj 
state  of  cither  mind  or  body  without  employment.  Separatioa 
from  hia  IIbUowb,  whidi  implies  that  the  prisoner  must  spend 
much  of  his  time  alone,  soon  makes  him  ^ad  to  receive  the 
means  of  employment.  The  vacoity  to  which  he  is  lednoed 
teadies  him  that  labomr  is  a  hletaing,  idleness  a  curse. 

True  it  is  that  prisoners  do  not  often  bring  into  gacd  habits 
of  tndnstij ;  hut  whatever  power  of  that  kind  thqr  may  have 
possessed  was,  \mder  our  old  system — ^in  which  they  were  called 
upon  for  no  exertion — pretty  sure  to  be  lost.  Earnest  endea- 
vours will  be  made  in  this  prison  to  form  the  habit  of  labour 
where  it  does  not  exist,  and  to  streno^then  it  where  it  does,  I 
mean  the  habit  of  cheerful  and  willing  application  ;  for  the 
odious  toil  of  the  treadmill,  so  far  from  inducing  a  disposition 
to  labour,  is  far  more  likely,  by  the  revolting:  associations  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  to  make  industry,  when  the  prisoner 
is  discharged,  more  irksome  to  him  than  it  was  when  he  entered 
the  gaol.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  if  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  he  will  be  here  subjected  should  have  the  result 
of  reconciling  him  to  hia  lot — ^that  of  obtaining  hia  livelihood 
by  the  aweat  of  his  brow — a  boon  will  have  been  con&ried  upon 
him  of  inestimable  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  tiie  importance  of  an  en^ 
lightened  system  of  Prison  Discipline.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  the  beoiefiia  to  be  derived  by  the  prisoner;  but  in  how 
many  ways  would  society  itself  be  a  gainer  1  Let  the  re- 
formation erf  the  offender  be  made  the  object  to  be  attained, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  cruel  punishments,  since 
cruelty  alienates  the  desires  of  the  prisoner,  and  prevents  him 
from  co-operating  in  the  work  of  his  reformation ;  and  I 
hardly  need  to  tell  you  that,  unless  we  can  take  him  with  us 
heart  and  soul,  no  system,  however  perfect,  will  produce  its 
intended  effect.  Then,  again,  there  will  be  no  false  humanity 
interfering  to  cut  short  the  probation  of  the  criminal,  because 
the  greater  the  kindness  felt  towards  him^  the  stronger  will  the 
motive  become  to  leave  him  under  the  operation  of  good  train- 
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ing,  until  that  training  has  wrought  its  full  cffV  ot  on  his  cha-. 
ractcr.  It  vn\[  be  felt  that  to  witlidraw  him  bcfcji  c  his  cure  is 
i  ffec-tc  d  will  be  to  ensure  a  relapse^  and  to  subject  him  to  a 
repetition  of  his  punishment. 

I  believe^  however,  we  are  yet  at  a  distance  fiom  the  time  at 
which  we  can  adopt  all  the  principles  which  must  be  brought 
into  united  action  before  the  treatment  of  criminals  can  produce 
lesnlts  whoUj  satis&ctoiy ;  and  we  must  be  patient.  We  must 
not  attempt  to  advance  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  public 
will  advance  with  ns.  If  the  administration  of  justice  in  any 
of  its  departments  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  be  in  consonance 
with  the  feelings  of  ihe  people^  an  injnrions  effect  would  be 
produced,  even  although  the  innovations  were  improvements. 

Hastily  and  imperfectly  as  I  have  sketched  the  plan  on 
which  this  prison  is  to  be  regulated,  I  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  Corporation,  in  their  invitation  to  you  to  meet 
them  here,  have  done  nothing  which  can  militate  against  your 
sense  of  propriety.  • 

Underneath  the  gaol  at  "W'ar\\4ck  may  still  be  seen  the 
hideous  vaults  into  which  the  illustrious  Howard  found  his 
fellow-creatures  thrust  every  evening  at  the  hour  of  rest — if 
rest  it  was  for  them.  Their  feet  were  attached  to  a  long  chain, 
stretching  from  one  end  of  their  dungeon  to  the  other,  and  in 
this  damp  and  fetid  cell  they  were  detained  through  the  night. 

Had  it  been  intended.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  repeat  in  the 
edifice,  the  commencement  of  which  you  have  just  witnessed, 
these  cruelties — now,  thank  Godl  by  the  labours  of  the 
great  man  whose  name  I  have  mentioned,  obsolete  and  almost 
forgotten — ^then,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  an  outrage  upon 
you,  as  Christians,  to  bring  you  here;  but  when  we  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  crime  to  the  criminal,  even  where  he 
escapes  the  visitationa  of  human  law,  I  am  satisfied  you  will 
look  upon  this  rising  structure  as  upon  a  place  of  refuge,  about 
to  confer  on  its  inmates,  although  at  the  cost  to  them  of  some 
pain,  the  highest  benefits  in  lieu  of  the  deadliest  injuries ;  and 
I  am  unaware  of  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  contemplated 
with  the  sentiments  with  v.bich  you  regard  the  two  noble 
infirmaries  that  do  honour  to  your  town. 

But,  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  sound  principles  to 
the  treatment  of  malefactors,  we  are  only  at  the  outset  of  our 
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entorpriso,  and  wc  call  upon  you  and  the  public  at  large  for 
aid  to  perfect  the  great  work.  Perhaps  this  day's  event  raay 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  minds  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  directed  to  the  topics  of  my  brief  address.  Further,  it 
may  Btimulate  inquiry  as  to  the  Intimate  objects  to  be  aimed 
at  in  piuushmeat^  and  the  best  means  for  their  attainment. 
If  80,  I  am  Bure  you  will  not  think  your  attendance  thnmn 
away» 


Alas,  for  human  anticipations ! 

The  reader  will  hereafter  be  made  acquainted  with  the  facta 
which  have  called  forth  this  exclamation. 
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THE  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Eeoorder^s  Charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury : — 
Their  duties,  he  said,  would  be  heavy.    Although  seven 
weeks  and  four  days  only  had  elapsed  since  the  last  sessions, 
the  calendar  presented  a  list  of  113  priaonen,  which  it  was 
probable  might  be  still  further  lengthened. 

He  had  made  inquiries  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  cause 
ibr  this  sudden  increase  in  crime,  but  he  had  been  unable  to 
refer  it  to  any  of  the  circumstances  to  which  an  augmentation 
when  it  occurred  was  usually  attributed.  The  town,  he  was 
informed,  had  been  very  fortunate  in  preserring  its  trade— • 
much  more  fortunate,  indeed,  than  other  manufacturing 
towns,  as  no  diOiculty  was  expcriuucetl  by  the  working  classes 
in  obtaining  employment.  There  were,  however,  permanent 
causes  in  opemtion  which  might  throw  some  light  on  the  in- 
crease of  crime,  although  they  would  not  account  for  any 
sudden  movement  in  that  direction.  Among  others,  he  would 
mention  the  power  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  summarily  to 
convict  persons  charged  with  light  offences — a  power,  of  late 
years^  considerably  extended,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
necessity  of  subjecting  the  accused  to  the  long  detention 
which  precedes  a  trial  at  the  assizes  or  the  sessions — a  de- 
tention often  greater  than  the  imprisonment  considered  by 
the  Court  to  be  the  true  measure  of  the  offence.  But  unex- 
pected results  followed,  prodnctiTe  of  greater  evils  than  those 
which  had  induced  the  change  in  the  law.  When  the  prose- 
cutor knew  that  his  complaint  would  not  draw  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  prisoner  any  vety  weighty  infliction,  his  reluctance 
to  prosecute  was  lessened,  and  thus  this  class  of  oflfenders 
brought  to  answer  for  their  misconduct  was  gradually  swollen ; 
a  remark,  he  said,  which  applied  in  an  especial  manner  to 
juvenile  offenders,  who  now  came  under  the  animadversion  of 
the  law  both  in  a  larger  proportion  and  at  a  more  tcuder  age 
than  heretofore. 

The  short  imprisonment  which  each  underwent  was  just 
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enough  to  dispel  Ills  terror  of  a  gaol,  and  to  give  him  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  enduring  a  eonfinenicnt,  not  continued  to  a  suffi- 
cient length  to  make  it  very  irksome.  Consequently,  it  often 
happened  that  no  sooner  bad  he  gone  through  his  punishment 
for  one  oflfenoe  than  he  came  back  charged  with  another.  Two 
cases  in  the  calendar,  said  the  Eecorder^  would  evidence  and 
illustrate  the  truth  of  his  obsenratioDS.  The  fint  was  that 
of  »  boj,  who,  in  1845,  twelve  years  of  age;  since  that 
period — a  year  and  three  qnarten — he  had  been  sommazily 
conTicted  seren  times,  his  imprisonment  wying  from  four- 
teen days  to  a  month.  Now^  to  say  notiiing  of  the  expense 
of  these  seven  convictions-— a  consideration  which,  though  of 
secondary  importance,  was  not  to  be  slighted — ^they  wonld  se^ 
upon  a  moment's  reflection,  that  the  outlay  to  which  he  had 
adverted  had  been  incurred,  not  to  diminish  crime,  but  to  defiray 
the  cost  of  training  this  youth  to  the  profession  of  a  criminal. 

liooking  at  what  had  happened  from  this  point  of  \new, 
could  they  wonder  that  a  lad  who  had  been  thus  made  familiar 
with  prison-life  and  all  its  degrading  incidents,  on  charges  of 
breaking  windows,  vagrancy,  and  so  forth,  should  now  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  his  education  to  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  for 
felony  ?  Again,  he  found  in  the  calendar  the  name  of  a  boy^ 
who,  in  1839,  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  who  since  had  been 
summarily  convicted  six  times  for  attempts  to  commit  felony. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  lad's  persevering  efforts  are  at  length 
crowned  with  success?  He  would  have  ill-employed  hia  oppor- 
tunities and  the  instruction  which  he  donbtiess  received  from 
his  associates,  in  and  out  of  prison,  if  he  had  not  raised  himself 
to  the  dignity — for  so  the  Beeorder  believed  it  was  estimated  by 
these  poor  creatures— the  dignity  of  a  felon  I 

These  unforeseen  consequences  of  a  change  in  the  law,  made 
with  the  best  intentions,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  was  led  to  believe  that  a  remedy  was  in  contem- 
plation for  this  evil. 
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SEQUEL. 

The  causes  which  affect  the  quantum  of  crime  are  so  numerous, 
some  actiug  to  increase  and  some  to  diminish  it,  that  although 
H  may  be  possible  to  refer  its  amount  throughout  the  whole 
country,  at  any  particular  period^  to  some  general  cause,  like 
tbe  high  prioe  of  the  necessaries  of  life^  or  want  of  employ* 
ment,  yet  even  so  large  a  population  as  that  of  Birmingham^ 
which  iqpproacbes  a  quarter  of  a  million,  does  not  furnish  a  base 
sufficiently  extensiTe  fat  such  observations. 

I  have  compared  the  prices  of  com  from  year  to  year  with 
the  criminal  statlsticB  published  by  the  Corporation  without 
being  able  to  establidi  any  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
between  dearth  and  high  numbers ;  and  I  have  be«i  equally  nnsuc- 
cessful  when  attempting  to  trace  an  increase  in  the  calendar  to 
deficiency  of  employment  when  such  deficiency  existed. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  a  flush  of  prosperity,  MhicU 
suddenly  enhances  the  rate  of  wages,  overwhelms  the  working 
classes  with  temptations  to  indiilj^e  in  liquor — a  cause  of  crime 
which  is  more  potent  for  its  increase  than  the  diflusion  of 
plenty  is  for  its  diminution.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  family  of  the  working  man  who  is  in  any  degree 
given  to  drink,  does  not  suffer  more  from  want  when  he  is 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  having  what  he  considers  a  surplus 
beyond  the  requirements  of  his  wife  and  children,  than  when 
employment  and  its  remuneration  are  both  scanty.  In  the 
former  case  he  veiy  seldom  limits  himself  to  the  surplus,  but^ 
losmg  sdf'Oommandj  he  continues  his  wasteful  indulgence  until 
he  has  spent  the  portion  of  his  wages  which  was  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  support  of  bis  £unily,  while  lus  habits  of  industry 
are  relaxed  and  his  health  undemdned ;  and  thus,  aftor  no  Tery 
long  period,  he  finds  himself  so  inferior  to  what  he  was,  as  to 
more  than  counterbalance  any  advantage  to  him  uf  good  times 
over  bad. 

Thus  it  is  by  no  means  paradoxical,  that  the  temptations  to 
crime  whicli  are  incident  to  destitution,  may  prevail  durins^  a 
season  of  frrcat  prosperity,  and  witli  a  certain  class  may  be 
mcreased  in  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  cause  to  which  we  are  in  Uie  habit  of  looking  for  their 
diminution. 
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Tliosc  rcmarlis,  it  is  plain,  have  uo  application  to  the  large 
portiou  of  the  working  classes  who  make  a  better  use  of  their 
advantages.  But  the  prevalence  of  widespread  suflferiDg^  at 
everjr  fluctuatioD  of  commerce  which  lesaena  for  the  time  our 
prosperity  as  a  nation^  shows  that  the  power  of  equalizing  their  * 
command  over  the  comforts  of  life^  acquired  by  laying  some- 
thing aside  for  a  'rainy  day/  to  use  their  own  expression, 
is  fiff  from  being  so  widely  diffused  among  labouring  men  as 
ooold  be  wished.  Perhaps,  if  the  example  of  prudent  self-denial 
set  them  by  their  superiors  made  a  nearer  approach  to  being 
universal  than  it  now  does,  the  humbler  classes  would  give  their 
friends  less  cause  to  mourn  over  their  improvidence. 

At  the  close  of  my  first  circuit,  iu  the  spring  of  i8ao,  Mr. 
Reader,  one  of  our  seniors,  kindly  took  me  back  to  London  in 
his  carriage.  During  the  journey  I  had  inucli  profitable  con- 
versation with  him  on  subjects  connected  with  our  profes- 
sion. He  was  a  man  of  close  observation  and  great  sagacity, 
and  his  remarks  made  no  slight  impression  on  my  mind. 
Speaking  of  the  immense  nimibers  of  prisoners  charged  with 
trifling  offences,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  dock  at  Warwick, 
during  his  long  career  at  the  bar — *  Society,'  he  remarked,  '  is 
injured  by  taking  legal  notice  of  any  offence  which  is  not  visited 
with  transportation;  the  effect  of  a  short  imprisonment  is,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  deterring  of  the  offender  and  his  associates,  as 
transitory  as  the  punishment.  Thus,  the  good  which  yon  produce 
is  soon  at  an  end,  but  the  evil  is  permanent;  the  prisoner  is  a 
degraded  man,  a  member  of  the  criminal  class,  who  alone  wOl 
countenance  him,  and  with  whom  he  must  stay,  will-he  niU-he.' 
He  then  went  on  to  describe  the  treatment  whidi  in  his  younger 
days  was  applied  by  John  Bull,  in  proprid  penond,  to  the  less 
heinous  class  of  offences,  such  as  petty  larcenies,  robbing  of 
orcluirds  and  gardens,  what  we  now  call  malicious  trespasses  and 
the  like.  These  consisted  of  applications  of  Lynch  Law  in  its 
milder  forms,  which,  ncvertlielcss,  were  sharp  enough  ;  including 
the  stocks,  a  sound  horsewhipping,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  a  series 
of  immersions  in  a  horsepond,  assuredly  not  selected  for  the  purity 
of  its  waters.  On  the  whole,  he  preferred  this  state  of  things, 
however  irregular,  to  the  modern  course,  because  it  did  not 
sever  the  connexion  between  the  wrongdoer  and  the  honest 
part  of  society;  and  consequently  did  not,  as  at  present, 
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ddtfer  loin  bound  liand  and  foot  into  the  power  of  havdened 
criminals. 

To  enumerate  and  to  weigh  the  contending  advantages  and 
disadvantages  which  might  have  flowed  from   reducing  my 
friend's  theory  to  practice,  would  require,  if  not  a  treatise,  at 
the  least  a  chapter.    I  have  often  reflected  upon  it,  and  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  alternative  lay  between 
short  imprisonments  and  impunity  until  the  point  of  transpor- 
tation was  reached,  1  should  be  inclined  to  vote  on  the  side 
of  impunity.    But  thd  principle  involved  in  the  opinion  pro- 
nounced by  ^Ir.  Reader,  legitimately  extends  thus  far  only 
— ^that  it  is  not  for  the  public  benefit  to  drag  an  individual  out 
of  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  well-oonducted  portion  of 
society  and  thmst  him  into  a  degraded  dass^  unless  yon  assume 
a  permanent  control  over  his  conduct.  In  JUr,  Reader's  day  that 
was  done  very  effectually,  so  far  as  the  home  country  was  con- 
cerned^ by  transportaticm  to  the  Colonies ;  from  whence,  as  a  mle, 
the  convict  did  not  return.    This  remedy  we  have  now  lost, 
and  if,  when  we  set  the  law  in  motion,  we  are  to  seek  per- 
manent relief,  we  must  discover  other  expedients.    For  myself, 
I  perceive    none  but  in  sending  the  young  to  reformatory 
schools,  there  keeping  them  until  they  are  well  trained  in 
habits  of  in.dustry  and  general  good  conduct,  and  then  procuring 
them  employment  under  watcliful  supervision ;  and  as  regards 
adult  offenders,  in  sending  them  to  prison,  and  there  giving  them 
a  similar  training,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  that  aflbrdcd  to  their 
younger  brethren.    But  as  old  ways  of  thinking  and  old  habits 
are  harder  to  change  than  those  which  are  not  inveterate,  I 
would  place  them  under  the  alternative  of  either  remaining 
prisoners  in  perpetuity,  or  working  themselves  out  of  gaol  by 
their  merits.    Thus  we  should  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  two 
motives  of  hope  and  fear,  each  urging  them  onwards  in  the 
course  towards  reformation;  each  motive  existing  in  a  state  of 
great  intensity.    Those  who  have  never  been  deprived  of  per- 
sonal freedom  can  but  feebly  realise  the  pangs  of  incarceration ; 
but  these,  when  continued  beyond  a  short  period,  are  to  men  of 
ordinary  disposition  hardly  to  be  endured.  Some  criminals,  how- 
ever, arc  so  constituted  as  to  resist  the  operation  of  both  these 
motives.    Probably,  in  their  cases  the  suffering  caused  by  impri- 
Boumeut  is  far  less  inteuse  than  with  the  majority  of  luaukiud. 
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THIS  Charge  was  ddiyered  on  tlie  FHday  fisUowing  Monday, 
the  10th  of  April,  1848,  a  day  which  will  be  ever  memorable 

in  the  history  of  this  country,  for  the  demonstration  made  by  the 
metropolis  in  support  of  the  laws  and  of  order,  called  forth  by 
an  assemblage  of  Chartists  on  Kcnniugton  Common,  intended 
by  those  who  convoked  it  to  lead  to  great,  if  not  to  violent, 
changes  in  the  Constitution. 

After  remarkin^^  on  the  heavy  calendar  before  him,  the  state 
of  which  some  might  reicr  to  that  pressure  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistenoe  which  all  had  witnessed^  and  too  many  had  felt,  the 
Becorder  proceeded  as  follows : — 

It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  hope,  with  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence almost  amounting  to  certainty,  tliat  the  pecuniary  dis- 
tress under  which  all  classes  are  sutVering  will  gradually  pass 
away.  We  have  often  had  to  bear  up  against  similar  trials, 
and  we  know  by  experience  that  they  are  not  iniconimonly 
succeeded  by  periods  of  high  prosperity ;  and  when  1  retiect  on 
the  patience  with  which  every  class  has  borne  its  burdens,  and 
especially  when  I  reflect,  as  I  do  with  admiration,  on  the  forti- 
tude displayed  by  that  on  whom  national  vicissitudes  press 
with  the  greatest  severity, — I  mean  the  labouring  class, — 
I  cannot  bnt  feel  that  such  patience  will  be  followed  by  its 
appropriate  reward,  and  that  industry  will,  before  long,  cease  to 
lack  tiie  means  for  its  exercise. 

Gentlemen,  we  may  gather  confidence  from  the  noble  bearing 
of  the  people  nnder  another  trial  which  has  came  upon  ns  in 
the  midst  of  our  pecuniazy  difficulties — a  trial  which  has  put 
to  proof  the  soundness  of  our  political  principles — which  has 
dispelled,  I  trust,  for  ever,  all  doubt  of  our  devoted  attachment 
to  social  order — which  has  displayed  to  the  world  the  vanity  of 
their  expectations,  who  beguiled  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
Englishmen  would  exchange  that  rich  inheritance  of  political  * 
Institutions,  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  for  specious 
novelties,  foreign  to  our  manners,  to  our  habits,  to  our  ways 
of  thinking,  and  unassayed  by  the  touchstone  of  experience. 
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GentlemeD^  we  know  the  danger  of  losing  substantiftl  benefits 
while  grasping  at  shadows.  The  great  body  of  our  conntrymen 
are  conaervatiTe  in  the  beat  aenae  of  the  word.  Th^  do  not 
believe  inalitationa  to  be  good  because  they  are  old,  but  they  do 
believe  that  many  institntionB  are  old  because  they  are  good ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  their  preservation  for  ages  raises  a  &ir 
presumption  that  they  have  been  found  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  nation  by  which  they  have  been  thus  respected. 
Presumptions,  however,  are  not  conchisive.  '  Stand/  says  Lord 
Bacon,  '  on  tlic  old  way,  and  then  look  about  for  the  true  and 
right  way.*  Our  desire  to  keep  what  we  have,  must  not  be  the 
oflfspring  of  cowardice,  nor  must  it  blind  us  to  the  necessitv  for 
improvement..  Nations  cannot  be  stationary, — they  must  either 
advance  or  fall  back  ;  but  let  them  beware  of  moving  onward 
at  a  pace  too  rapid  for  safety.  If  wc  hold  iast  by  the  principle 
of  conservation,  combined  with  that  of  improvement,  we  have, 
I  devoutly  believe,  everything  to  hope,  and  little  to  fear.  The 
tide  of  English  progress  is  like  that  which  flows  '  firom  the 
Pontic  to  the  Propontic  Sea it  '  knows  no  ebb.'  We  often 
creep  along  with  wearisome  tardiness,  but  what  we  gain  we 
keep.  Permanent  conquest,  and  not  transient  victoiy,  is  the 
Gharacteristic  of  our  political  advancement. 

Let  us  love,  and  admire,  and  ardently  cultivate  'Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  /  they  are  great  names  for  great  things. 
But  they  must  be  clearly  understood.  By  liberty  I  understand 
full  protection  to  every  man  who  is  doing  right — protection  in 
his  person,  in  his  property,  and  in  his  reputation.  Eat  I  do 
not  understand,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  understand,  by 
liberty,  freetlom  to  do  wrong.  Never,  let  us  hope,  will  English- 
men permit  the  power  of  doing  wrong  without  punishment,  to 
enter  into  their  notions  of  libcrtv.  Everv  man  '  sittinjr  under 
his  own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  with  none  to  make 
him  afraid,'  presents  a  delightful  picture  of  civil  liberfy.  But 
eveiy  man  plucking  his  neighbour's  grapes,  and  hewing  down 
his  neighbour's  fig-tree,  is  a  type  of  anarchy ;  and  anarchy  is  the 
father  of  despotism.  ' 

Equality  is  a  great  good ;  but  what  ought  to  be  signified 
by  this  watchword— equality  of  stature,  of  strength — a  simi- 
hirity  in  the  phyrioal  condition  of  one  with  another? 
Against  that  equaliQr '  the  Eternal  hath  set  Uia  canon.'.  We 
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have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  be  conviiieed  tliat  the  very 
dream  of  such  an  equality  is  absurd.  Can  we,  then,  find  equality 
in  the  inner  man  ?  Assuredly  not,  for  we  have  only  to  open  the 
eyes  of  our  midewtanding  to  be  convinced  that  differences  in 
the  outer  man,  great  as  they  are,  count  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  vaat  inequalities  resulting  from  diTeraities  in  the  struc- 
ture and  cultivation  of  the  mind^  giving  to  one  human  being 
superiority  over  another  to  an  extent  absolutely  inuneasuraUe. 

Now^  when  we  know  that  it  is  to  the  powers  oi  body  and 
mind  that  property  owes  its  existence,  and  when  we  see  in 
what  very  different  proportions  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  dispense 
these  fiicnlties  among  us,  His  creatures,  is  it  reasonable  to  beHiere 
that,  while  one  individual  differs  so  much  from  another  in  his 
capacity  for  creating  property,  it  can  fall  within  the  true  scope 
of  IcgiiHlation  to  take  away  from  the  large  earnings  of  the 
.dlful,  the  industrious,  and  the  provident,  to  make  up  the  deficit 
of  the  inexpert,  the  slothful,  and  the  prodigal  ?  Law,  (Gen- 
tlemen, can  do  much  ;  ljut  fortunately  for  the  existence  of 
society  it  has  always  been  found  impotent  when  seeking  to  do 
this — impotent,  I  mean,  to  establish  a  permanent  condition  of 
affairs  in  which  such  a  principle  should  bear  sway.  Temporary 
mischief  to  an  awful  amount  has  been  wrought  by  efforts  to 
reduce  sndi  doctrines  to  practice;  and  may  be  wrought  again  to 
the  distress  and  misery  of  unhappy  nations  made  the  subject  of 
such  monstrous  experiments. 

But  there  is  an  equality  which  has  been  better  understood  and 
more  thoroughly  attained  in  our  own  &voured  country  than  in 
any  other  p(Mrtion  of  the  globe — one  which  I  trust  succeediug 
generations  will  vie  with  each  other  in  holding  sacred.  I 
speak  of  that  equality  before  the  law  which  reoognises  no  dis- 
tinction of  ranks — ^that  by  which  the  poor  man's  right  to  his 
cottage  stands  as  secure  from  invasion  as  the  rich  man's  right 
to  his  mansion.  Tliis  equality  is  real ;  every  other  is  but  '  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.'  Here,  then,  is  a  privilege 
to  be  most  earnestly  coveted.  Let  us  each,  in  our  respective 
stations,  do  our  best  to  make  it  as  perfect  in  its  practice  as  it 
is  noble  in  its  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  equality  dreamt  of  by  the  Socialist,  I 
will  not  assert  that  ages  of  improvement  may  not  so  raise, and 
purify  human  nature  as  to  bring  us  at  last  to  such  a  ooosom- 
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mation ;  hut  if  wc  arc  at  present  on  tlie  road  towards  this 
Utopia,  all  I  can  say  is,  tliat  the  distance  over  which  we  have 
yet  passed  is  so  minute  as  hardly  to  be  capable  of  appreciatioa ; 
and  that  our  progress  (if  progress  we  make)^  is  so  .very  slow, 
that  it  requires  more  science  than  I  possess  to  ascertain  whether 
we  are  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

Gentlemen^  I  honour  the  principle  of  fraternity,  bat  befbre 
I  snrrender  my  sympathies  to  the  cry,  I  could  wish  fi>r  per- 
mission to  verify  the  genuineness  of  the  article  offered  for 
acceptance.  That  fraternity  which  teaches  us  to  look  fiiTourably 
on  our  brother's  daim  to  some  share  of  our  abundance  is 
exceUent;  but  that  which  fixes  our  attention  on  what  we 
may  demand  from  him  to  add  to  our  own  store  is  worthless ; 
unfortunately,  however,  poor  human  nature  is  sorely  tempted  to 
think  much  of  rights  and  but  little  of  obligjitions.  Tu  a 
healthy  state  of  morals,  the  minds  of  men  will  be  more  frequently 
impressed  with  what  they  owe  to  others  than  with  what  others 
owe  to  them. 

T  trust,  Gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  my  dwelling  on  these 
three  watchwords.  To  me  it  seems  important  neither  to  receive 
them  in  a  spirit  of  £Ematicisni,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
them  a  scofiKng  rejection,  but  to  extract  for  our  use  whatever 
of  good  they  contain,  taking  at  the  same  time  especial  care  to 
avoid  all  that  is  deleterious. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  this  day,  in  the  performaDoe  of  our 
official  duties,  give  proof  that  we  know  how  to  apply  the 
principles  couched  in  the  three  words.  Liberty,  EquaJity,  and 
fVatemiiy.  By  the  &vour  of  Providence  we  are  placed  in  the 
middle  nuiks  of  society.  We  do  not  abound  in  wealth,  we  are 
not  decorated  with  titles,  nor  are  we  dignified  with  high  offices ; 
but  thus  we  escape  many  temptations  to  which  others  are  ex- 
posed,  who  stand  upon  our  right  and  ujwn  our  left,  above  us 
and  below.  More  than  all,  let  us  not  forget  that  having  '  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  but  fed  as  we  arc  with  food  convenient  for 
us,'  we  have  been  preserved  harmless  from  the  temptations 
to  whicli  our  less  favoured  neighbours  have  yielded,  not 
perhaps  from  our  greater  virtue,  but  from  our  happier 
position. 

We  will  then  respect  the  liberty  of  those  whose  fate  is  in 
our  handa  by  ensuring  them  the  benefit  of  all  the  safi^guarda 
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with  which  the  law  of  England  has  mercifully  surrounded  the 
accused.  We  m  ill  remember^  that  poor  as  they  may  be  in  pro- 
perty or  even  in  character,  they  are  our  equals  in  rights.  And, 
Grentlcmcn^  bearing  in  mind  that  we  stand  not  by  our  own 
strength^  let  iu  prove  our  frfttemity  with  the  fidlen,  by  exer- 
cising our  painful  fnnctioos  with  all  the  mildnens  which  our 
sense  of  duty  will  permit.  * 

For  mysdf.  Gentlemen,  I  can  say  with  truth  that,  not  often 
indulging  in  the  strain  of  observation  which  I  have  now 
addressed  to  you,  I  could  not,  on  this  day,  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  my  feelings.  -  '  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  spcaketh.' 
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'^pHE  llecorder  began  his  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  by  stating 
JL  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
there  being  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  ordinary  business^  to 
lay  before  them  the  results  of  such  steps  as  he  had  taken,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effisct,  so  fiur  as  the  law  would  allow  him, 
and  the  means  at  his  disposal  would  permit,  the  great  principle  of 
reformatory  treatment.  He  addressed  himself  with  confidence 
to  the  gentlemen  whom  he  saw  before  him,  as  representing  the 
inhabitants  of  this  large  and  important  town,  because  Birming- 
ham  had  given  a  memorable  sanction  to  the  rclbrmatory  prin- 
ciple, by  causing  a  vast  prison  to  be  erected  at  great,  but  not 
unnecessary  expense,  in  which  he  was  gratified  to  observe  that 
no  arrangements  appeared  to  be  wanting  for  facilitating  the 
adoption  of  reformatory  discipline  in  its  most  improved  methods. 
He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  carefully  inspecting  this  building, 
now  nearly  completed,  and  he  could  not  forbear  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  sacrifices  which  had  been  made  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  made  cheerfiilly,  he  was  informed,  for  so  excellent 
a  purpose.  He  trusted  that  in  the  end  this  would  be  found 
to  he  a  wise  outlay;  that  this  liberality  would  prove  true 
economy  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  without  reference 
to  the  higher  interests  involved  in  the  reformation  of  offenders. 
It  was  probably  known  to  most  of  them,  that  for  a  period  of 
seven  years^  beginning  early  in  the  year  1841,  he  had  thus 
acted  with  regard  to  juvenile  offenders : — ^that  when  there  was 
ground  for  believing  that  the  individual  was  not  wholly  corrupt 
— when  there  was  reasonable  hope  of  reformation — and  when 
there  could  be  found  persons  to  act  as  guardians  kind  enough 
to  take  charge  of  the  young  convict  (which  at  first  sight  would 
appear  to  present  a  great  diilioulty,  but  which  in  practice  fur- 
nished little  impediment  to  the  plan),  he  had  felt  himself  justi- 
fied in  at  once  haudiug  over  the  younj^  otl' 'uder  to  their  care,  in 
the  belief  that  there  would  be  better  hope  of  amendment 
under  such  guardians  than  in  the  gaol  of  the  county.  And 
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he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  intelligent  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  police,  informed  him  that  a  much  greater  number  so  dis> 
posed  of  were  wididrawn  from  evil  courses  than  of  those  who, 
having  no  such  advantages,  had  been  oonsigned  to  prison. 

*  We  take  (said  the  Recorder)  as  mnch  care  as  we  can  not 
to  be  imposed  upon,  either  by  too  sanguine  a  hope  of  amend- 
ment, or  from  iiiipc  rfect  information  as  to  the  results  actuaUy 
obtained.  At  nnexpected  periods  a  confidential  officer  visits 
the  guardian,  makes  inquiries,  and  registers  the  facts  of  which 
he  is  thus  informed,  in  an  account  which  has  been  regularly 
kept  from  the  beginning/  The  results  he  would  now  submit  to 
them.  The  number  of  young  oflciiders  so  disposed  of  was  166; 
of  these  the  conduct  of  71  was  good.  Of  the  greater  number 
of  that  71  the  good  conduct  had  been  of  such  long  standing 
that  he  was  warranted  in  assuming  their  reformation  to  be 
complete  and  assured.  The  conduct  of  40  was  doubtful. 
That  was  said  partly  because  it  had  not  been  quite  consistent, 
and  partly  because  some  of  the  lads  had  passed  out  of  sight, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  spoken  of  with  certainty.  Of  53 
the  conduct  had  been  bad,  and  two  were  dead.  He  might 
observe  that  he  had  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  take  cave,  when 
a  youth  so  privileged  had  returned  to  his  evil  ways,  and 
was  again  convicted  before  him,  that  his  punishment  should  he 
such  as  to  show  that  it  was  from  no  weakness,  from  no  mis- 
taken indulgence,  from  no  want  of  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  Court  to  perform  its  duty,  that  a  course  of  mildness 
had  been  pursued,  but  that  such  a  chance  had  been  offered 
because  it  had  been  found  Ijy  experience  not  only  merciful 
towards  the  individual,  but  prolitable  to  the  community.  In 
those  instances,  therefore,  in  which  the  plan  had  failed,  the 
safety  of  the  public  demanded  a  severe  penalty.  Nor  was  it 
less  demanded  for  the  permanent  interests  of  the  prisoner 
himself,  because  assuredly  there  was  no  indulgence  more 
fatal  to  him  who  received  it  than  a  scries  of  light  punishments, 
which  familiarized  his  mind  to  degradation,  and  left  him  in  a 
path  which  would  lead  him,  step  by  step,  to  the  gravest 
crimes,  and  consequently  to  the  heaviest  inflictions  known  to 
the  law. 

The  kindness  of  the  Directors  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
institutions  in  the  county  of  Warwick — ^he  meant  the  asylum 
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at  Stretton-upon-Dunsmoor — liad  enabled  liiui  to  send  there 
certain  of  the  boys  whose  cases  were  more  peeuHarly  deserving 
of  benevolent  care.  Of  this  permissiuu  he  had  gladly  and 
gratefully  availed  himself;  but  it  was  limited,  he  was  grieved  to 
say,  by  paucity  of  fumU.  These  funds  were  raised  by  private 
8abacription,  and  it  was  moitiiymg  to  be  forced  to  state,  that, 
althoQgh  the  asylum  liad  been  established  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  its  suooeaa  had  been  undeniable^  it  had  still  to  strt^le  on 
with  a  very  narmr  inoome.  From  the  report  presented  to  the 
Conntj  Magistnitea  in  Quarter  Sesdona  during  the  cnrrent 
year,  and  which  gave  the  results  of  the  last  year,  he  found  that 
there  had  been  consideralde  improvements  made  on  those 
obtained  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  institution ;  doubtleta 
caused  by  the  greater  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  estaUishment,  and  by  that  improred  standard 
of  moral  feeHng  in  the  asylum,  the  slow  but  sure  reward 
of  the  faithful  and  earnest  labours  of  benevolence,  of  which 
it  had  now  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  scene.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  were  aware  that  the  asylum  is  not 
a  prison,  and  that  there  are  no  pliysical  means  whereby  the 
boys  might  be  restrained  from  leaving  it.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
therefore,  it  followed  that  the  means  employed  could  only 
operate  upon  the  mind  and  the  heart,  a  circumstance  which, 
although  at  first  it  might  create  its  difficulties,  was  probably 
no  slight  cause  of  ultimate  success. 

From  the  year  of  foundation,  up  to  1827,  the  proportion  of 
reformed  was  only  48  per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  when  100  boys 
were  leoeiTed,  48  were  reformed,  and  52  were  cases  of  foilure. 
But  in  1843  the  improvement  was  such  that  the  reformed 
amounted  to  56  per  cent.  In  1844  they  reached  58 ;  in  1846, 
60  per  cent.;  and  in  1847  the  reformed  had  reached  the  pro- 
portion of  65  per  cent.  He  was  sure  the  Gkand  Jury  would 
agree  with  him  that  this  was  a  very  encouraging  state  of  affiiirs. 
It  is  one  of  the  happiest  incidents  of  good  things,  that  they 
yield  reatlily  to  further  improvement:  and  every  reason  for 
hoping  that  the  nltiuiatum  had  not  yet  been  reached,  was 
strengthened  by  the  results  of  another  institution,  to  which  he 
would  now  call  their  attention. 

During  the  last  month  he  had  visited  the  reformatory  insti- 
ition  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  in  France;,  which  hod  attracted 
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the  attention  of  philanthropists  by  the  magnitude  and  success 
of  its  operations.  At  Mettray,  which  was  called  by  the  Founders 
an  Agricultural  Colony  (although  not  exactly  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  tenn),  there  were  500  youDg  offenders.  It  had 
been  in  action  for  nearly  eight  years,  beginning  with  a  small 
number,  gradually  increased.  It  had  already  sent  out  400 
youths,  of  whom  the  reformed  bore  a  Tery  large  proportion 
to  the  nnreformed.  Like  Stretton-upon-Dunsmoor,  it  was 
an  improTing  institution,  and,  from  the  best  judgment  he 
could  form;  the  present  rate  of  reformation  amounted  to  85 
per  cent.  It  was  difficult  to  speak  with  accuracy,  but  he  be^ 
lie?ed  that  he  had  estimated  the  number  rather  under  than 
OTcr  the  just  amount.  This  institution  had  its  origin  in  1839^ 
and  was  due  to  the  exertions  of  two  French  gentlemen  eminent 
by  rank,  but  far  more  eminent  by  their  talents,  their  unwearied 
zeal,  their  large  benevoleuce,  and  by  the  great  sacrifices  which 
they  had  made  under  the  circumstances  which  he  was  about  to 
relate. 

One  of  those  gentlemen  (M.  Deraetz),  he  was  proud  to 
say,  was  a  meml>er  of  that  profession  to  which  he  himself 
belonged,  and  twenty  years  of  honourable  exertion  had  placed 
him  on  the  Bench.  By  travel  in  England  and  America  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  refor« 
mation  of  criminids  in  those  countries.  To  this  knowledge  he 
united  a  kind  heart.  He  could  not  dismiss  young  offenders 
from  the  bar  and  straightway  forget  their  existence;  his  mind 
foUowed  them  to  the  gloomy  abode  where  they  were  to  remain 
for  years;  some  for  veiy  many  years,  the  tmns  of  imprison- 
ment in  France  being  not  uncommonly  of  great  length. 
These  thoughts  so  wrought  upon  his  feelings  that  they  forced 
him  to  resign  his  office  of  judge,  and  to  devote  liimself  to  the 
formation  of  the  adnural)l(j  institution  of  which  he  is  at  Xhv  head. 
In  this  great  undertaking  he  was  joined  by  the  Vicointe  do 
Bretign^res  de  Courtcillcs,  who,  1km ng  the  proprietor  of  land 
near  Tours,  ])ermitted  the  gratuitous  use  of  it  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution. 

Those  two  friends  formed  a  plan,  and  laid  it  before  their 
countrymen.  It  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  they  raised  large 
subscriptions  (one  gentleman  contributing  at  various  times  sums 
tmountiug  in  the  whole  to  12,000/.);  they  also  obtained  aid 
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firom  the  general  revenues  of  the  State,  and  from  those  of  many 
of  the  Departments. 

Being  thus  supplied  with  funds,  their  next  step  was  to  pro- 
cure trustworthy  assistants. 

To  that  end  they  estabHslied  a  school  of  well-disposed  yoiitlis, 
from  respectable  famiUes,  who  showed  capacity,  and  a  desire  for 
tlie  vocation  of  teacher.  '  And  excellent  indeed/  continued 
the  iiecorder, '  has  been  the  selection  and  the  training  ctf  these 
yomig  persons.  The  Founders  have  breathed  their  own  earnest 
benevolenoe  into  the  hearts  of  their  coadjntoFs.' 

'  Seldom  bave  I  felt  so  de^y  interested  as  in  the  honrs  I 
spent  with  these  amiable  and  most  intelligent  young  men. 
Their  deTOtiom  to  their  employment,  their  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  institution  is  founded,  and  of 
the  best  means  for  carrying  these  prindj^  into  effect;  their 
enthusiastic  attadtment  to  the  generous  men  to  whom  France 
and  the  world  owe  this  noble  establishment;  the  kindness  which 
they  evinced  in  their  demeanour  towards  their  wards,  and  the 
grateful  spirit  in  which  their  notice  of  these  poor  lads  was 
received,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  I  was  among  realities, 
not  surrounded  by  mere  shows  and  forms ;  and  that  the 
execution  was  worthy  of  the  plan,  and  of  the  Christian  spirit 
which  had  given  it  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  but 
feel  how  much  of  the  success  attained  depends  on  that  rare  com- 
\)ination  of  large  views,  skill  in  administration,  and  pure  philan- 
thropy, which  give  life  and  soul  to  the  enterprise !' 

One  principle  of  the  establishment  was,  that  the  wards 
committed  to  its  care  should  be  distributed  in  families,  as 
th^  were  called.  The  founders  erected  several  houses,  one 
fas  each  family — simple  structures  without  ornament— in  the 
building  of  which  a  strict  economy  was  observed.  The  ground 
floor  was  used  as  a  workshop.  The  head  of  the  fomily 
(which  consisted  of' forty  wards),  was  a  steady,  intelligent 
man,  carefully  chosen,  who  was  called  the  Father,  and  who 
was  usually  conversant  with  some  one  of  the  trades  or  oocu* 
pations  in  which  the  wards  are  employed.  Each  family  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  and  each  section  chose  one  from 
its  own  body  to  preside  over  it,  called  an  cider  brother,  who 
l)ecame  entitled  to  certain  privilef,'es  and  advantages,  which 
made  the  o£&ce  an  object  of  emulation,    lie  (the  llecordur} 
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\Tas  informed  by  the  Superintendent  that  he  was  often  snr- 
pi  Im  cI  at  the  sound  judgment  displayed  by  the  kds  in  their 
choice. 

Having  then  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  wards,  the 
Founders  resolved  to  begin  carefully — not  by  adopting  a  great 
number  at  once,  but  selecting  from  the  various  prisons  of  the 
country  (which  th^  had  the  permission  of  Goveniment  to  do) 
the  most  towardly  among  the  young  prisoners ;  in  order  that  the 
first  experiment  might  be  made  under  the  most  fimwrable  cir- 
cumstanoes. 

They  went  to  yarious  prisons,  and  some  affecting  incidents 
occurred  which  he  must  not  pause  to  relate. 

The  feeling  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  youths  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  kindness  for  severity  produced  very  hopeful  effects. 
They  were  taken  to  Mettray,  and  there  subjected  to  a  discipline 
which,  while  it  liad  the  warmest  benevolence  for  its  origin,  was 
directed  by  tlu'  soundest  judgment.  The  object  had  been  to 
make  them  honest  men,  eapaljle  of  self-control  and  self  support, 
and  not  merely  to  mitigate  their  present  lot.  Still  less  was  it 
any  part  of  the  system  to  elevate,  because  they  had  been 
oifenders,  these  unhappy  beings  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  to 
which  tliey  were  bom.  By  kindness  the  desire  for  improvement 
was  Implanted  in  the  mind,  and  by  a  well-devised  system  of 
government  and  occupation,  the  ward  became  a  most  important 
agent  in  his  own  amendment.  Such  was  the  influence  produced, 
that  every  large  amount  of  labour  had  been  performed  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  habits  of  almost  unremitting  industry  had  been  thus 
created  and  confirmed.  Mettray  is  no  scene  of  weak  indulgence. 
Its  only  luxury  is  kindness  1— that  true  kindness,  that  only 
true  kindness  which  aims  at  the  permanent  advantage  of  its 
object.  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  food,  though 
ample,  is  of  the  plainest  description,  and  of  a  character  similar 
to  that  of  the  peasantry  of  Touraine,  in  which  province  Alettray 
is  situated. 

Full  provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  tlie  more  so 
that,  in  the  ehoiec  of  the  wards,  a  preference  is  given  to  those 
whose  health  hrus  sufi'ered  from  conlinement.  And  it  had  in 
some  cases  occurred  that  youths  were  brought  at  once  to  the 
Infirmar}^,  and  had  only  left  it  to  be  laid  in  their  graves. 
Funerals  were  simple,  as  it  was  light  th^  should  be ;  but  these 
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last  offices,  iu  which  the  whole  body  assisted,  were  so  conducted 
as  to  make  the  survivors  feel  that  they  were  not  outcasts^  but  iu 
death  as  in  life  the  objects  of  affectionate  care.  The  contrast 
between  the  treatment  which  the  remains  of  their  deceased  com- 
pauions  received  at  Mettray  and  in  prison  had  been  found  to 
teach  a  salutary  lesson  of  sdf-respect. 

In  France,  as  probably  the  juiy  was  >  aware,  there  was  a 
xeiligions  order  called  '  the  Sisters  of  Charity  ^  excellent  women, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  dis- 
.  tressed.  The  Founders  of  Mettray  availed*  tiiemselves  of  the 
services  of  nine  of  the  Sisters^  who  had  made  the  Infirmary 
their  sitting-room ;  it  was  a  spacions  and  airy  apartment  over- 
looking the  garden,  everything  being  in  the  most  perfect  order; 
some  of  the  convalescent  were  walking  al)out  or  making  lint  fur 
the  surgeon,  othei*s  were  variously  employed,  and  two  patients, 
who  were  evidently  suffcrinjr,  lay  in  their  bcils ;  they  were  per- 
fectly calm, — tranquillized,  no  doubt,  by  the  cheerful,  yet  quiet 
scene  in  which  they  bore  part.  The  kitchen,  too,  was  under 
the  care  of  a  certain  number  of  the  Sisters,  and  the  food,  although 
that  of  the  neighlx)aring  poor,  yet  possessed  an  advantage  in 
the  skill  employed  in  its  cookery,  and  the  cleanliness  which  per- 
vaded all  the  culinary  operations. 

By  hx  the  greater  number  of  the  wards  wm  engaged  in 
agriculture;  and,  in  fiust,  tiie  whole  of  the  hard  labour  of  the 
institution  was  performed  by  bqys,  who  must  be  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  when  admiUed — ^many  of  them  not  being,  in 
truth,  more  than  seven  or  eight.  Others  were  occupied  in 
handicraft  works,  suc^  as  in  making  clothes,  in  foshioning 
wooden  shoes,  or  in  making  leather  shoes  for  Sundays,  in  con- 
structing agricultural  implements,  and  in  cabinet-making  and 
carpentry.  It  might  be  supposed  that  as  there  was  so  much 
labour  there  would  be  little  opportunity  for  attending  the  school. 
That  was  certainly  true,  as  the  time  allotted  to  instruction  in 
school,  much  of  which  was  devoted  to  religious  teaching,  was 
only  some  ten  hours  in  tlic  week.  But  a  desire  to  learn  had 
been  created^  and  consequently  the  time  was  made  the  most  of, 
and  the  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  acquired  was  by  no 
means  slight.  Nor  was  their  education  pursued  in  school  alone ; 
it  went  on  from  morning  to  night.  Their  laI>our8in  the  field  or 
voikshop  ware  made  instructive,  partly  by  the  perfect  manner 
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in  which  the  youths  were  induecd  to  perform  their  tasks^  and 
partly  because  their  employments  furnished  occasions  cajj:crly 
^.eized  by  the  tcacliers  for  affording  information  to  the  young 
labourers.  Thus  they  acquired  a  knowlcd^i;  of  higher  value  to 
them  than  anv  amount  of  literature  and  abstract  science — 
knowledge  by  the  aid  of  which  they  might  honestly  maiutaiu 
themselves  in  after  life* 

All  would  prize,  as  he,  the  Recorder,  prized,  the  admirable 
training  which  these  jioor  yoatbs  received.  *  We  are  told/ 
said  he^  '  not  simply  to  teach  a  child  tlie  way  he  should  go, 
bat  to  train  Mm  up  ia  it,  and  his  remaining  in  the  true  path  is 
not  promised  merely  to  his  knowledge,  but  tb  bis  bahits,  bis 
principles,  and  his  aspirations/  The  religious  instruction  is 
confided  to  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  Protestant  wards,  he 
believed,  there  were  none.  In  that  part  of  France  Fh>testants 
were  few,  and  fiUed  a  social  position  different  from  that  in 
which  criminals  are  usually  found  ;  but  if  any  should  enter  the 
institution,  he  felt  sure  that  the  principles  of  toleration  would 
be  most  liberally  applied  to  their  case.  The  rewards  were  well 
chosen  and  judiciously  distributed;  the  punishments  were  not 
degrading ;  principally  they  cousisted  iu  short  periods  of  cou- 
finemeut. 

But  even  the  admirable  discipline  and  anxious  watchfulness 
of  Mettray  sometimes  failed  of  success.  There  are  natures 
which  pertinaciously  resist  all  good  impressions ;  others  in  which 
good  impressions  fail  to  produce  the  only  valuable  fruit,  good 
conduct.  In  hoth  cases  it  had  been  tiiougbt  neoessaiy,  for  the 
protection  of  the  well-disposed^  to  send  the  incorrigible  ward 
back  to  prison. 

'  His  ezpuUion,'  said  the  Recorder,  *  is  an  affecting  solemnity. 
The  Gai»'4*armes,  who  are  the  officers  of  justice,  arrivfr— the 
whole  oommunity  is  assembled.  The  Principal  recounts  the 
exertions  which  have  been  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  cul- 
prit, his  repeated  offences,  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  all 
hopes  of  his  reformation,  and  the  dire  necessity  for  abandoning 
hiui  to  his  fate.  He  is  then  reclothed  in  the  prison  dress,  his 
liands  arc  pinioned,  and  he  is  led  away  from  Mettray,  uever  to 
return.' 

But  this,  mIucIi  is  the  capital  punishment  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  becomiog  rare.    Improvements  in  the  method  of  traia* 
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m^y  greater  aptitude  in  the  teachers,  and,  above  all,  a  high 
moral  tone  pervading  the  community  (the  slow  creation  of 
years),  have  greatly  lessened  the  number  of  expulsions^  and 
vill,  I  have  no  doubt,  still  further  diminish  it.  The  year  1847 
produced  only  two. 

But;  although  Mettray  had  been  unable  to  reform  these 
boys,  they  were  generally  found  to  behave  better  on  their  return 
to  prison  than  those  who  had  not  enjoyed  their  advantages^ 
and  a  few  among  them  were  known  to  have  conducted  themselves 
well,  long  after  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  had  expired.  '  One 
most  onhappy  case/  continued  the  Becorder,  'presents  so 
striking  an  instance  of  that  inability  to  make  our  conduct 
answerable  to  onr  convictions  (of  which  we  all  must  be  con- 
scious in  a  greater  or  less  degree),  that  I  cannot  forbear  from 
narrating  it.  Perhaps  it  may  serve  to  show  that  even  the  most 
incorrigible  have  claims  on  our  sympathy.  A  youth  of  a  poor 
but  ancient  and  noble  house  in  Brittauv  came  to  Mettrav.  His 
father  had  through  life  sustained  all  the  essential  dignity  of  his 
rank  by  honest  industry ;  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  the 
last  of  his  paternal  acres.  But  the  disgrace  which  the  son  had 
brought  on  his  name  had  crushed  his  spirit.  Even  at  Mettray 
the  lad  could  not  refrain  from  repeated  acts  of  theft,  and,  when 
confined  in  a  cell,  he  still  found  opportunities  of  stealing.  He 
was  expelled.  After  his  removal  to  prison,  a  letter  of  reproach 
was  written  to  him  by  one  of  his  fiimily. 

' '  Do  you  know/  said  the  writer, '  that  your  aged  fether  sits 
with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  that  he  has  never  raised 
it  since  the  day  of  our  dishonour  ? '  The  boy  read  the  letter 
— ^he  felt  the  blow — he  pined  away,  and  died  heart-broken  I' 

The  Recorder  then  adverted  to  the  successful  cases.  '  Suc- 
cess,' he  said,  'was  not  lightly  predicated.  Each  youth  sent 
out  was  not  only  consigned  to  a  master,  by  whom  he  was 
employed,  but  placed  under  the  kindly  supervision  of  some 
gentleman  in  the  neighl)ourhood,  as  his  patron.  From  these 
two  sources  information  was  from  time  to  time  obtained,  by 
means  of  returns  to  searching  inquiries.  Nor  was  the  connec- 
tion between  the  youth  and  his  A/ma  Mater  (as  Mettray  might 
justly  be  called)  extinct.  On  the  contrary,  Mettray  still  re- 
mained his  place  of  refuge,  and  whenever  the  accidents  of  life 
deprived  him  of  employment,  he  could  return  and  be  received.' 
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Four  hundred  liad  been  sent  out  after  an  average  resiuoi.  • 
of  three  years.  Of  many  the  time  of  probation  liad  not  been 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Dircetors  to  t*pcak  with  eonfidcnicc.  On 
tlie  otlier  hand,  the  institution  was  in  course  of  improvement. 
Forming  tlie  best  judgment  he  could  on  the  subject,  aided  as 
he  had  been  by  the  most  unreserved  eorarainiication  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Directors  and  teachers,  he  estimated  the  proportioDS,  as 
he  had  before  stated,  at  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  reformed  against 
fifteen  of  unreformedj  including  in  the  latter  class  as  well  those 
returned  to  prison  as  those  who  failed  aHer  being  placed  out  in 
employment.  If  the  members  of  the  Onmd  Jury  should  study 
the  subject,  it  was  probable  that  they  would  find  claims  made 
(no  doubt  in  all  sinoerity)  to  even  greater  success  as  regarded 
ike  results  of  other  systems.  But  he  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimates.  The  means  of  arriving  at  a  just  result  depended 
on  a  full  knowledge  of  what  was  the  conduct  maintained  after 
the  reformatory  disciplino  had  been  withdrawn,  and  he  knew 
that  the  want  of  complete  and  trustworthy  information  had  been 
a  most  prolific  source  of  error. 

It  remained  to  show  at  what  cost  the  good  at  ^lettray  is 
accomplished.  The  expense  was  at  present  enhanced  by  the  large 
projxjrtion  which  the  officers  (including  under  that  description 
all  but  the  500  wards)  bear  to  tiic  whole  eonnnunity,  they 
being  120  in  number.  As  the  institution  extends  the  uumbef 
of  its  wards,  this  proportion  will  be  lessened,  although,  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  the  triumphant  success  which  has.  been 
achieved,  it  must  still  be  large.  By  a  severe,  although  en- 
lightened economy,  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  had  also  been 
ledoced,  and  might  be  found  susceptible  of  still  fiirther  reduction* 
Dividing  the  cost  of  the  whole  establishment  among  the  wards, 
and  also  throwing  into  the  account  tibe  incidental  expense  just 
adverted  to,  of  the  visits  of  wards  who,  having  left  Mettray 
with  credit,  may  return  for  a  time  from  want  of  employment, 
the  gross  cost  per  head  is  20/.  per  annum;  but  this  sum  is 
matoially  diminished  by  the  produce  of  labour,  which  averages 
a  value  of  8/.  for  each,  so  that  the  net  cost  per  annum  is  only 
12/.;  and  taking  a  ward  aa  remaining  tlurcc  years,  the  cost 
for  the  whole  term  is  36/.  To  this  must  be  now  added  the  cost 
of  failures,  which  will  be  found  by  calculation  to  amount  to 
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about  61.  per  head,  when  divided  among  the  eif^hty-five  per  cent, 
who  arc  reformed.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  re- 
formation at  Mettrav  is  about  42/. :  considerably  cxceedin'j:  the 
cost  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmoor,  which  appears  by  the  last  Jieport 
not  to  be  more  than  31/. 

Probably,  however,  the  enlightened  maglBtrates  at  tlic  head 
of  thia  latter  institution  would,  if  their  means  permitted  them, 
gladly  see  that  cost  raised  to  the  standard  of  Mettray,  if  at  the 
same  time  they  could  raise  the  proportion  of  reformations  in 
the  same  ratio ;  that  is,  from  sixty-five  to  eighty-fire  per  cent. ; 
knowing,  as  they  well  know,  that  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  dif- 
fevenoe  mast  be  famished  by  wards  whose  oases  are  of  tiie  most 
diflionlt  treatment — cases  whiish  would  probably  only  yield  to 
the  greater  power  set  in  motion  at  Mettray  by  its  more  liberal 
staff  of  officers. 

Bat  whatever  might  be  the  comparison  between  Mettray 
and  Duusmoor,  he  wished  the  Grand  Jury  not  to  forget  that  the 
borough  was  paying  20/.  per  annum  for  every  one  of  its 
prisoners  at  Warwick ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  union  of 
skill  and  kind  feeling  of  which  the  Warwick  gaol  had  the 
benefit  in  its  management,  it  did  so  happen,  from  causes 
beyond  present  control,  that  its  inmates  were  more  likely  to 
advance  further  into  crime  than  to  be  reformed.  And  if  it 
should  be  said  that  even  12/.  per  annum  is  much  to  pay  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  ore  in  hostility  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
Bum,  the  answer,  as  far  as  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  con- 
oemed,  is  that  offenders  most  be  maintained  either  in  prison  or 
at  large;  and  that,  even  if  tlie  expense  of  reformatory  training 
were  greater  than  that  of  training  to  deeper  corruption,  it  would 
be  true  economy  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.  But  was  it 
more  expensive?  In  addition  to  what  he  had  stated  as  to 
Warwick,  he  would  refer  to  the  experience  of  Liverpool. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  magistrates 
of  Liverpool  in  the  session  of  1846,  which  among  other  im- 
portant matter  set  forth  the  eases  of  14  young  offenders,  fairly 
chosen,  by  which  it  appeared  that  these  14  persons  had  been 
frequently  committed  to  prison,  none  less  than  eighty  one  23 
times. 

The  cost  of  each  of  these  14  youths,  arising  from  trials,  &c., 
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was  63/.  8*.  Not  one  of  them  was  refonncd.  Ten  of  tliem 
were  transported,  the  cost  of  whieh,  and  their  support  in 
penal  colonies,  must  be  added  to  the  otlier  sums.  The  cost  of 
traiiBportation  in  each  case  would  be  aljout  28/. ;  that  of  punish- 
ment  and  residence  abroad  at  least  34/.,  making  an  additional 
nun  of  820/.  which  these  youtha  coat  the  country.  The  grand 
total  being  1707/.,  or,  on  the  average,  I2ii.  for  each  individual. 
80  much  for  the  old  ayatem  in  prison.  Now,  rappoaing  these 
14  persons  had  not  been  apptefaended,  but  had  been  suffered  to 
run  an  uninterrupted  course  of  crime,  it  would  be  found,  when 
facts  came  to  be  investigated,  that  if  an  offender  had  been  costly 
under  &e  hand  of  the  law,  he  waa  far  more  coatly  when  thrust- 
ing his  own  hands  at  will  into  the  pockets  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  treatment  so 
extravagant  as  to  equal  in  its  expense  the  spoliation  committed 
by  thieves  at  large. 

But  it  was  painful  to  look  at  a  subject  of  such  grave  impor- 
tance merely  in  referc  nc  c  to  the  question  of  i)ecuniar}'  amount. 
The  Jury  would  not  hesrtate  to  aj^rec  with  him,  that  to  save 
one  human  being  from  a  life  of  guilt  was  an  achievement  that 
could  not  be  estimated  in  silver  or  gold. 

There  was  only  one  other  point  to  which  he  would  ask 
their  attention.  From  a  communication  with  which  he  had 
been  favoured  by  M.  Demets,  he  had  found  that  unce  the  late 
Bevolution,  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  institution  at  Met- 
tray.  The  Eepublican  authorities  had  certainly  not  withdrawn 
the  contributions  of  the  Qovemmoit,  but  ita  funds  were  aided 
before  that  event,  not  only  by  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
their  own  consumption,  but  for  ssle  elsewhere ;  and,  except  for 
the  Bevolution,  he  waa  informed  that  there  would  have  been  for 
the  current  year  a  net  income  from  that  source  alone  of  1000/. 
But  the  new  Government  liad  been  of  opinion  that  such  a  sale 
was  an  undue  interference  with  tlie  honest  labourer — an  opinion 
also  held  by  many  eminent  persons  among  ourselves,  to  whose 
authority  he  should  be  disposed  to  attach  as  much  weight  as 
ought  to  be  given  to  any  authority  on  a  question  of  principle. 

It  was  dilhcult,  however,  to  understand  how  the  public  atj 
]ai^  would  be  benefited  by  maintaining  persons  in  idleness,  tho 
produce  of  whose  labour  might  either  suffice  for  their  sustenta- 
tion,  or  at  all  events  diminish  its  burden.    On  whom  does  thff 
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support  of  prison ci*s  fall  but  on  the  contributors  to  the  taxes  ? 
Can  it  be  advantageous  to  them  to  defray  an  expense  of  whieli 
the  whole  or  a  part  ean  be  saved  ?  Again,  if  it  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  comminiity  to  maintain  any  class  at  the  public 
expense,  what  is  to  limit  thut  class  to  prisoners?  What  is 
there  in  the  fact  of  a  consumer  being  a  criminal  and  in  confine- 
ment, which  makes  it  desirable  that  he  should  cease  to  produce  ? 
If  it  be  desirable  for  the  public  good  to  withdraw  tome  por- 
tion of  the  oommunity  from  competition  with  the  rest,  ia  the 
struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  why  not  select  this 
fimuied  body  according  to  merit?  Such  relief  from  the  duty 
of  sdf-maintenanoe  savours  rather  of  reward  than  of  punishment. 

Probably  the  error  may  arise  from  the  inaocurajte  use  of 
language.  The  labour  of  prisoners^  it  is  said,  interferes  with 
honest  industry — as  if  it  were  labour  itself,  and  not  the  gains 
of  labour,  which  is  the  object  of  desire.  Now,  to  keep  any  in 
idleness,  is  to  make  it  necessary  that  all  who  work  sliould 
submit  to  some  subtraction  from  their  gains,  in  the  shape  of 
taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  idlers.  But  is  the 
honest  labourer  benefited  by  performing  his  task  unaided^  and 
then  dividing  his  earning  with  another? 

The  Recorder  concluded  his  address  as  follows : — '  I  have 
thou^t  myself  justified  in  occupying  your  time  with  the  fore- 
gQuag  remarks,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  justice  and  efilcac^  of  roformatory  pmnishment  must  be 
widely  diffused  before  the  l^datnro  would  be  warranted  in 
making  extensiye  changes  in  that  directioii. 

*  The  proceedings  of  criminal  courta  would  lose  much,  if  not 
aU,  their  value — nay,  they  might  have  an  effect  absolutely  mia- 
diievous,  if  they  did  not  satisfy  the  pubtic  sense  of  justice. 

'  Too  many  are  still  of  opinion  that  kindness  to  offenders  is 
cruelty  to  the  innocent,  by  depriving  punishment  of  its  terrors. 
Doubtless  it  may  be  so  abused ;  indulgence  to  the  vices  cf 
criminals  would  be  cruelty  to  both  parties.  But  that  wise  bene- 
volence which  guides  all  sound  reformatory  discipline  is  the 
kindness  of  the  surgeon,  who  shrinks  not  from  inflicting  any 
amount  of  pain  essential  to  the  curOj  but  who  does  not  willingly 
go  beyond  that  necessity. 

'  Ihx)vidence  has  ordained  that  the  change  from  evil  to  good 
is  not  to  be  wrought  but  at  the  priee  of  auffsiing  often  re» 
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pcated  and  long  endured.  And  if  the  scleotion  were  left  to  the 
criminals  tluinsrlves,  cxpiiicncc  justifies  tlie  assertion,  that, 
Avhatcvcr  mii^lit  l)c  the  dioicc  of  the  young  otlcndcr,  few  punish- 
ments, indeed,  would  not  be  preferred  by  the  veteran  in  erime  to 
that  of  passing  tlirough  a  fidl  eourse  of  reformatory  discipline.' 

When  the  Grand  Jury  were  dismissed,  they  handed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  a  paper,  in  whieh,  after  expressing  their 
great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  Charge,  they  added  '  their 
hope  and  oonfidence  that  the  Recorder  would  continue  to  direct 
liis  attention  to  a  8nl]|iect  so  deeply  affecting  the  moral  intereata 
and  weQ-beiug  of  aociety/ 


SEQUEL. 

The  Colonic  at  ^rettray  has  so  frcqnently  been  brought  before 
the  world  of  late  years,  in  the  narratives  published  by  many  of 
its  innumerable  visitors,  that  a  few  words  to  bring  down  its 
history  to  the  present  day,  will  sulfiee  here. 

The  institution  has  increased  in  extent  and  importance  in 
proportion  as  the  system  it  embodies  has  gradually  been  deve- 
loped. The  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  whose 
operation  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  in  1848,  and  again 
in  1855,  have  now  been  tested,  and  their  soundneaa  irrefiragaUy 
proved  by  the  experience  of  more  than  seventeen  years. 

The  f<^lowing  letter  firom  my  esteemed  friend,  M.  Blanchard, 
Inspecteur  de  la  Colonie,  and  next  in  command  to  M.  Demets, 
written  in  reply  to  qneationa  transmitted  by  my  daughter,  con- 
tains very  important  statistical  detaib,  and  conveys  the  latest  * 
information  I  poeaen  respecting  the  mstitutbn: — 

Mettimy,  le  8  Vitrier,  1857. 

Madkmoiselle, — ^Monsicur  Demetz  a  reyu  votrc  Icttre,  au 
moment  de  monter  en  voiture,  pour  se  rendre  h  llenncs,  il  une 
invitation  du  Premier  President  de  la  Cour,  afin  d'organiser 
l(s  coUcctes  de  Jury  avee  Messieurs  les  Conseiliers,  Presidents 
d'assises  rette  Cour  Imperiale.  Vous  voyez  que  notre  eher 
Diyecteur  ne  laisse  eeliapper  ancune  occasion  de  r^ch&ufier  ie 
a^  en  faveur  de  Mettray.        *        *        *  * 

J'ai  done  I'honneur  de  repondre  k  Tos  qneatioiii,  et  dans 
Tordre  oik  vona  avea  bien  vonlu  me  leBposefi 
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1°.  Le  nombre  des  jcunes  detenus  rc^us  dans  notrc  etabliase- 
meut  dcpiiis  sa  fondation  jusqu'  aujoiird'hui  eet  de  2150. 

2°.  Le  nombre  des  en&nts  deo^^  depuis  Vorigine  s'^eye 
k  139,  ce  qui  nous  donne  pour  la  mortalite  una  moyenne 
generalc  dc  15  pour  mille,  malgre  I'^pid^iiiie  de  fi^vre  typhoide 
qui  a  s^vi  TaoD^  dernieie  k  Mettray,  et  qm  nous  a  enlev^  16 
en&Qts.  Cette  moyenne  de  15  poor  mille  est  au-deasomt  de 
ceUe  de  Pann^,  dans  rint^rieur  de  la  France  bien  entendo.  La 
statistique  de  I'anri^  accuse  20  pour  mille  dans  les  h6pitaaz 
de  I'empire^  et  tout  le  monde  sait  que  nos  regiments  sont  com- 
pos^  d'hommes  choisis  par  les  conseils  de  revision. 

Nous  ^tablissons  ainsi  la  moyenne  de  la  mortalite  pour  arriver 
h  la  plus  grandc  exactitude.  Nous  diviaons  toutes  nos  journecs 
de  presence  de  chaquc  annec  par  365  pour  obtcnir  la  population 
moyenne  dc  rannee,  et  c'est  ce  dernier  chiffre  que  nous  mettons 
en  proportion  avec  le  nombre  des  decea. 

3°.  Ijc  nombre  des  enfants  presents  est  aujourd'hui  de  700, 
c'est  le  cbiflre  maximum. 

4°.  Le  nombre  des  agents  est  de  60,  sans  y  comprendre  les 
4\hyes  de  TEcole  Pr^paratoire,  an  nombre  de  18  aujourd'hui. 

,5°.  Nos  T^cidiVes  depuis  la  fondation  de  la  Colonie,  c^est- 
Mire  dans  nne  periode  de  17  ann^  sont  d'une  petite  firaction 
an«4essoiiB  de  lopmtreent. ;  et  nous  esptonsdansnn  aTenir  pen 
doign^  les  voir  descendre  k'g  pour  eeni,  seulement.  Ce  r6ndtat 
sera  dik  2t  ce  qne  la  moyenne  dn  s^our  des  en&nts  k  Mettray 
est  plus  que  dans  les  commencements.  Ainaij  an  lieu  de 
renonveler  notre  population  par  Hera  comme  autrefois  tous  les 
ans,  le  nombre  des  jeunes  detenus  jugesjusqu'lk  20  ans  devenant 
chaquejour  plus  considerable,  nous  arrivons  k  nousrecruter  par 
i  et  bientot  par  J,  ce  qui  nous  pcrmet  d'agir  plus  longtem|)8 
sur  le  cocur  de  nos  enfants,  dc  leur  apprendre  completemeut 
nne  profession  qui  les  met  h  Pabri  de  la  misere,  et  surtout  qui 
leur  evite  dc  recommeneer  un  nouvcl  apprentissage. 

Vous  verrez  par  le  tableau  ei-joint,  ([ui  vous  offrira  sans  doute 
quelque  interet,  I'^e  des  recidivistcs,  la  duiec  moyenne  dc  leur 
sejour  dans  la  colonie^  et  le  nombre  de  oeux  qui  ont  ^  repris 
pour  Tagidiondage  settlement. 

Yedllei^  Mademoiselle^  &c.,  &c., 
k2 
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Sur  109  colons  recidivate*. 


EUient  Ag^a  de  i?  ana. 
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It  trill  be  obsenred  that  the  proportion  of  officers  to  colous 
has  lessened  since  mj  visit  in  1848,  but  the  diminution  has 
been  effected  by  degrees^  and  has  not,  I  believe^  been  followed 
bj  any  unfavourable  consequence.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  &ct  that  public  opinion  in  the  community,  which  has 
always  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  right,  has,  by  the  great 
increase  in  numbers,  acquired  such  potency  as  to  eiercise  a 
strong  influence  over  even  the  worst-diipoBed  boys,  and  thus 
enable  a  Ibw  officers,  compaved  with  those  required  in  tiie  early 
yean  of  the  colony,  to  preserve  discipline,  and  convey  instruc- 
tion. It  must,  however,  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  masters  is  still  secured  by  judicious  selection 
and  careful  training  in  the  school  established  at  Mettrey  for 
that  purpose.  Indeed,  such  training  is  found  to  be  so  essential 
to  the  successful  treatment  of  the  colons  that,  serious  evils 
having  occasionally  arisen  from  the  employment  as  tnidesmasters 
of  individuals  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  Ecole  Pre- 
paratoire,  a  department  has  been  recently  added  to  it,  entitled 
^Arts  et  Metiers/  which  provides  the  requisite  means  of  in- 
ptruotion  for  industrial  teachers  j  and  it  is  intended  henceforth 
to  (M^niit  no  officer  who  has  not  been  educated  in  the  training 
schooL 
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The  cost  per  head  (of  the  wards)  seems  to  have  been  slightly 
lessened  also  since  my  visit  in  1848;  a  curious  fact  considering 
the  dearth  of  provisions  which  has  prevailed  in  France  now  for 
se\  enil  years.  In  some  degree  I  believe  this  result  to  have  been 
tlie  consequence  of  gradual  improvements  in  minute  adminis- 
tration ;  by  which  the  economy  at  all  times  anxiously  strict,  has 
been  made  even  more  perfect.  Mainly,  however,  the  effect 
must  be  due  to  the  diminished  proportional  number  of  teachers 
to  pupils^  which  it  has  been  found  poasible  to  establish  without 
injoij  to  progress  or  discipliQe. 

''We  were  very  recently  informed  by  M.  Demeti,  tha^ 
indoduig  bis  quota  of  expense  for  officers,  rent,  instmctiou, 
food,  clothing,  and  patronage  after  leaving  the  Colony,  in  short, 
dividing  the  expenditure  of  ihe  whole  Institution  among  the 
colons,  three-quarters  of  a  franc  per  day,  or  a  trifle  less  than 
11/. -per  year,  is  the  cost  of  each,  after  deducting  the  average 
value  of  his  labour/* 

In  1852,  the  Colonic  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
M.  de  Courteilles;  but  though  he,  who  had  been  regarded  as 
one  of  its  chief  supports,  was  thus  withdrawn,  the  efficiency  of 
Mettray  remained  unimpaired.  A  more  convincing  proof  than 
this  could  not  be  afforded  of  the  sure  basis  upon  which  MM. 
Demetz  and  de  Courteilles  founded  their  noble  institution. 

The  example  of  Mettray  has  called  numerous  reformatory 
schools  into  existence,  and  many  owe  their  suecess  to  the  excel- 
lence of  mssters  trained  iu  her  Eeok  PrfyaraUnre.  One  of 
these  colonies — Orfrasi^re — distant  about  twelve  miles  from 
Mettray,  is  indeed  an  offihoot  from  her,  and  was  estaUished  by 
M.  Demets,  in  1855. 

Dniiug  the  flood  of  the  Loire  in  June,  1856,  the  Mettray 
lads  nobly  distinguished  themselves,  ss  they  hsd  done  on  a  like 
occasion  befoie,  by  the  important  aid  they  gave  in  preserving 
the  city  of  Tours  from  destruction ;  and  by  their  generosity 
towards  the  sufferers.  Their  gallant  conduct,  and  the  moral 
effect  produced  by  the  discipline,  zeal,  and  self-devotion  they  dis- 
played, have  been  described  by  M.  !Mamc,  mayor  of  Tours,  from 
whose  Heport  on  the  flood,  published  in  the  Jowrnal  (Tlndre 
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et  Loire,  for  November  20th,  1856,  I  quote  the  following 
extract : — 

'  C*cst  ici,  Messieurs,  Ic  moment  dc  voiis  parlcr  du  conconrs 
qui  nous  a  ete  si  genereusement  donue  par  la  Colouie  de 
Mettray. 

'  Le  2"**  Juin,  dans  la  matinee,  M.  Blaucbard,  Inspecteur  de  la 
Colonie^  yint,  en  Tabaence  de  M.  de  Mets^  Hons  ofirir  le  coqcoqfb 
de  ses  jeunes  eoloDs,  coneotun  que  nous  acoept&mes  avec  recon« 
naiasance.  Qnelqnes  henres  apr^  aa  moment  la  place  de 
rH6tel  de  Yille  €tait  encombr^  de  curieax  oisiiB  d'habitanta 
qui  h^taient  encore  k  aller  travaiUer  aox  cin  Tit  d^ncher 
par  le  pont,  musique  en  t^te,  armes  de  pelles  et  piocbes^  et  mar- 
chant  avec  la  precision  d'nne  troupe  militaire,  300  jeones  colons 
de  Mettray,  sous  la  direction  de  I'honorable  M.  Blanchard. 

'lis  ^taient  accourus  }\ In  r.ouvclle  du  danj^cr  qui  nous  mcna- 
9ait,  et  apres  s'etrc  reposes  un  instant,  et  avoir  })ris  iios  instruc- 
tions, ils  se  rrndircnt  snr  la  Icvec  du  canal,  ou  ils  etablircnt  un 
cliantier  qui  a  pu  scrvir  de  modelc  pendant  le  reste  de  la 
journee  du  Lundi,  pendant  toutc  la  nuit  suivaute,  et  pendant  la 
journee  enti^re  du  Mardi,  3  Juin. 

'  Houoeur  k  eux^  honneur  4  cette  belle  institution  dc  Mettrny, 
qui  r%^n^re  de  jeones  gens  ^gar^s  an  point  d'en  £Edre  des 
hommes  d'elite ! 

'L'arriv^  de  ce  renfort  n'avait  pas  6U,  ponr  nous^  une 
bonne  fortune  an  point  de  vue  senlement  du  surcroSt  de  bras 
qu'il  nous  apportait;  elle  aTait  encore  exerc^  sur  la  population 
une  heureuse  pression  morale;,  et  beaucoup  de  gens  se  d^ndaient 
enfin  k  aller  au  travail.' 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Tours^  in  gratitude  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  ColoniCj  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  comme- 
morating the  event. 
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CHABGE  OP  APBIL,  1850. 
Gentlemen^ 

NOT  twelve  monthB  ago  I  felt  called  upon  to  address  your 
predecessors  on  a  subject  which  has  given  me  great 
anxiety.  I  refer  to  the  petitions  and  memorials  which  are  from 
time  to  time  sent  np  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  on  behalf  of  prisoners  convicted  at  our  Sessions. 

I  am  deeply  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  that  nothing 
but  unremitting  vigilance,  both  on  the  part  of  juries  and  of 
those  who  fill  the  judicial  office,  can  guard  us  against  the  cala- 
mity of  convicting  tiie  innooent;  and  I  am  further  bound  to 
admit  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  jealous  watchfulness,  error 
cau  never  be  wholly  excluded — such  are  the  iuhereut  defects  of 
all  hutnan  tribunals. 

From  this  aduiission  it  follows  that  whoever  is  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  justice  must  feci  himself  iudcbtcd  to  every 
person,  hij^h  or  low,  who  furnislics  him  with  the  means  of  cor- 
recting the  miscarriage  of  any  case  in  which  he  has  taken  part. 
For  myself,  I  jnay  say  that  I  ehould  regard  such  an  informant 
as  my  benefactor.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  undoubted,  mitigating  circumstances, 
which,  from  accidental  causes,  had  not  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Ck>urt,  afterwards  come  to  light,  and  create  a 
just  daim  for  a  more  lenient  sentence  than  that  which  had  been 
passed  at  the  triaL  In  either  of  these  cases,  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  right  and  proper ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that 
it  behovea  every  person  cognizant  of  the  &cts  to  exert  himself 
to  bring  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of  this  Minister ; 
whose  duty  it  becomes,  when  statements  are  laid  before  him, 
impugning,  on  grounds  which  appear  to  him  r(!a.souablc,  either 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  or  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  to  com- 
municate the  representations  which  he  has  received  to  the  judii^e 
before  whom  the  prisoner  was  tried  ;  and  to  use  all  such  other 
means  as  the  powers  of  his  high  oflioc  enable  him  to  employ, 
for  a  s^cluug  investigation  into  the  alleged  errors.  Gentlemen^ 
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I  willinglv  bear  mv  testimony  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Home  Office  entertains  {juestions  of  this  nature;  and  I  may  also 
assure  you  that  tlie  Minister  is  cheerfully  assisted  by  every  func- 
tionary who  has  the  means  of  throwing  light  upon  the  matter. 

But,  Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world,  however  good 
in  itself,  which  does  not  become  in  some  degree  the  source  of 
evil  and  this  benevolent  readiness  to  entertain  objections  against 
verdicts  and  sentenoes  has,  I  fear,  encouraged  the  growth  of  a 
most  scandaloils  naage,  which  I  will  now  explain  and  illustrate. 

Artful  and  unscrupulous  persons  connected  with  the  prisoner 
concoct  a  memorial,  containing  as  many  plausible  fidsehoods  as 
the  exigencies  of  his  case  require;  but  being  generally  yeey 
deficient  in  character,  they  find  it  necessary  to  support  thor 
allegations  by  signatures  which  are  likely  to  have  more  weight 
than  their  own.  And,  Gtentlemen^  if  yoiur  avocations  had  cast 
upon  you  as  many  inquiries  into  statements  on  behalf  of  prisoners 
as  the  duties  of  my  office  have  forced  upon  me,  you  would  be 
astonished  to  find  how  frequently  persons,  themselves  enjoying 
and  deserving  the  character  of  respectable  men,  are  prevailed 
iil)ou  to  lend,  by  attaching  their  names  to  documents  of  this 
kind,  the  appearance  of  authenticity  to  supposed  facts,  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  which  they  are  in  utter  ignorance ;  an 
ignorance  which,  strange  to  say,  they  freely  own  the  moment 
they  are  questioned  upon  it,  without  taking  the  least  shame  to 
themselves  for  the  part  they  have  acted.  Nothing,  Gentle- 
men,  is  more  common,  as  you  well  know,  than  complaints  of 
the  increase  of  crime,  of  losses  of  property  by  theft,  of  injuries 
to  the  person,  and  of  the  pecuniary  burdens  which  are  cast  upon 
us  by  the  misdeeds  of  the  criminal  dass.  And  when  by  these 
topics  the  imagination  is  excited  and  the  temper  warmed,  Intter 
censures  ftUow,  directed  against  the  over-lenient  administration 
of  the  law.  And  yet,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  experience,  no 
task  is  so  easy  as  to  obtain  a  body  of  siguatnres  in  behitf  of 
any  criminal,  however  worthless,  upon  any  representation  of 
facts,  however  devoid  of  truth. 

Gcntleaien,  after  the  full  cxix)sure  of  this  vile  practice  made 
so  recently,  I  certainly  did  not  expect  again  to  be  called  upon 
to  protest  against  this  abuse.  But  when  I  have  submitted  to 
you  tlic  details  of  a  case  very  lately  referred  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  should  have 
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failed  in  my  tliity  had  I  omitted  to  bring  the  subject  once  more 
under  piiljlic  animadversion. 

At  the  last  October  Sessions,  a  female  prisoner  was  convicted 
of  a  felony,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  ten  years. 

After  a  delay  of  several  months^  a  petition  from  her  husband, 
praying  for  a  mitigation  of  her  sentence,  was  presented  at  the 
Home  Office.    The  allegations  of  this  petition  were,  that  she 
was  tried  for  stealing  a  breast-pin  valued  at  ys,  6d,,  that  the 
breast-pin  had  never  been  found,  nor  had  it  been  traced  into 
her  poasetsioPr-^that  she  had  never  befm  been  charged  with 
the  slightest  oifenoe,  and  that  the  petitioner  firmly  believed  the 
breast-'pin  in  question  bad  been  accidentally  lost  by  its  owner. 
The  petitioner  went  on  to  say  that  the  proseentor  himself  had 
ezpr^sed  a  wish  to  sign  a  memorial  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
prisoner's  sentence — that  the  master  for  whom  she  worked  had 
always  found  her  honest  and  industrious,  and  would  be  willing 
to  employ  her  again  if  she  were  at  liberty — that  her  behaviour 
while  in  the  borough  gaol  had  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  ofhecrs  placed  over  her,  and  that  the  undersigned  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  who  had  known  her  for  a  number 
of  years,  had  always  found  her  strictly  honest  and  well-con- 
ducted [I  beg  you.  Gentlemen,,  to  mark  the  allegation  which 
I  have  just  read],  and  joined  the  petitioner  in  asking  the 
Home  Secretary  for  a  merciful  consideration  of  the  case,  witb 
a  view  to  a  lemiasion  of  pnnisliment.    Now,  Gentlemen, 
the  petition  bore  the  genuine  signatures  of  several  inhabitants 
of  this  borough  standing  high  in  character.   It  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  well  know  and  deeply  respect 
— ^a  gentleman  eminent  among  you  in  rank,  of  acknowledged 
sagacity,  but  whose  urbane  disposition  may  have  pointed  him 
out  as  likely  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  application.  He 
transmitted  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompanied  by  a 
note,  in  which  he  says,  *  the  parties  signing  the  petition,  several 
of  whom  I  know  to  be  persons  of  credit,  sccni  to  entertain 
strong  doubts  of  the  woman's  guilt ;  doubts  in  some  measure 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  wliich  is  also  stated,  of  this  being  the 
first  offence  ever  laid  to  her  charge ;  and  on  these  grounds  you 
may,  I  hope,  deem  it  desirable  to  investigate  the  case,  with  a 
view  to  see  how  far  a  fevourable  interference  may  be  justified.' 
No  blame.  Gentlemen,  can  attach  to  the  writer  of  this  letter. 
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It  asks  for  invettigatioii,  whieli^  however,  was  tiie  last  thing 
ilcsired  by  the  petitioner ;  who  must  have  flattered  himself  that 

the  Crown  would  act  on  the  statements  of  a  document  bearing 
such  respectable  names.  The  Secretary  of  State,  pursuing  the 
usual  coui*sc,  referred  the  petition  to  me. 

(rcutlemcu,  1  well  remembered  the  triaL  The  facts  stood 
thus : — 

The  prisoner  was  a  prostitute,  and  had  been  such  for  years. 

She  accosted  a  man  in  the  street,  and,  on  being  repulsed 
by  him,  snatched  a  gold  pin  from  liis  cravat.  lie  immediately 
laid  hold  of  her,  but  himself  was  forthwith  seised  by  two  men 
who  came  up  to  her  aid. 

The  prosecutor  called  out  for  assistance.  Fortunately  a 
policeman  was  not  far  off,  and,  heariug  the  cry,  haatoied  to  the 
spot.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  two  accomplices  of  the  prisoner 
made  off.  She,  however,  was  secured;  but  the  breast-pin  waa 
not  found  upon  her,  and  no  one  conversant  with  robberies  of 
this  kind  would  expect  her  to  have  retained  it  after  she  was 
joined  by  the  two  men  who  came  to  her  supj>ort.  Yet,  with 
that  reckless  disregard  of  sclf-inculpation,  of  which  every  Session 
furnishes  many  instances,  when  denying  the  possession  of  the 
pin,  she  told  the  policeman  that  she  knew  who  had  it.  Upon 
this  evidence,  Gentlemen,  the  juiy  found  her  guilty,  and  I 
scarcely  need  remind  you  that  her  crime  was  one  of  a  very 
grave  character ;  and  one  which  I  grieve  to  say  has  prevailed  in 
Birmingham  to  a  very  alarming  extent.  Consider  also.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  depravity  which  is  implied  in  these  plots  between 
abandoned  women  and  their  male  accompUoes,  and  the  personal 
injuries  not  uncommonly  resulting  from  such  attacks  as  that 
which  I  have  described  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that 
offences  like  this  must  be  reprassed  with  a  strong  hand. 

Having  now  put  you  into  possession  of  the  resl  foets  of  the 
case,  let  me  inform  you  what  was  the  result  of  the  investigation 
which  I  made  through  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  as  regards  the  petitioner  and  the  other  individuals 
who  figure  in  his  romance.  The  husband,  who  had  so  firm  a 
belief  in  his  wife's  innocence,  and  who  assured  the  ^linister 
that  the  prisoner  had  never  been  charged  with  the  slightest 
otience,  had  himself  been  twice  convicted  of  felony;  while  the 
prisoner  had  been  in  the  year  1846  convicted  of  an  assault  a» 
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a  disorderly  prostitute,  and  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  a 
moutli,  during  which  time  slic  so  misconducted  licrsclf  that  tlie 
Governor  of  the  Gaol  was  obliged  to  place  her  in  solitary  con- 
finement.   With  regard  to  the  statement  that  her  employer 
spoke  well  of  her  and  was  willing  to  take  her  agaiu^  I  found 
that  her  immediate  employer  was  a  joumeymao^  who  would 
not  be  permitted  to  receire  the  prisoner^  as  the  master  of  this 
joomeyman  would  not  allow  the  woman  to  enter  his  manil&c- 
toiy.     It  moreover  appeared  that  the  joomejman  did  not 
enjo7  the  best  of  characters  himself.    The  alleged  desire  of 
the  proaecntor  to  dgn  a  memorial  in  the  prisoner's  behalf  was 
thus  eiplained.    He  signed,  he  says,  because  her  mother  im- 
portuned him  with  tears  almost  every  day,  till  at  length  he 
yielded  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  not  forget  the  allegation  in  the  petition, 
that  those  who  subscribed  their  names  to  it  had  known  the 
prisoner  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  always  found  her 
strictly  honest  and  well-conducted.  I  come  first  to  the  si«?na- 
ture  of  a  clergyman,  but  whether  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
of  Rome,  or  of  one  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Churches,  I 
do  not  inform  you.  Tliis  reverend  person  states  that  he  had 
visitetl  the  prisoner  in  the  new  gaol  at  Birmingham,  and  reoom« 
mends  her  case  as  deserving  of  mercy. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  great  confidence  is  placed  at  the  Home 
OflSkse  in  representations  made  by  ministers  of  religion,  whether 
of  oar  Established  Church  or  of  other  denominations ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  winch  I  ever 
knew  audh  confidence  to  be  misplaced.  When  this  deigyman 
was  waited  upon,  it  was  found  that  he  actually  did  not  know 
the  convict  until  he  saw  her  in  prison,  and  that  he  was 
induced  to  sign  the  petition  from  the  distress  exhibited  by  the 
mother. 

I  cannot.  Gentlemen,  doubt  for  one  moment  the  regret 
with  which  a  minister  of  religion  would  reflect  that,  by 
culpable  inadvertence,  he  had  pledged  himself,  with  all  the 
authority  pertaining  to  his  sacred  profession,  to  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  good  conduct  for  a  number  of  years  of  au 
individual  who  had  been  an  utter  stranger  to  him  until  he 
found  her  in  gaol  1 

But  let  us  pass  on.   Next  come  the  names  of  two  reputable 
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tradesmeD.  They  say  they  si^ed  the  petition  on  tlie  Mlieita- 
tion  of  the  convict's  mother,  whom  tlu  v  liad  known  as  a  customer 
for  the  last  two  years ;  of  the  couvict  herself,  it  u])])ear8  they  had 
110  knowledge  whatever. 

Then  I  find  the  names  of  a  hif^hly  respectable  mercantile 
firm,  who,  when  asked  why  they  signed  the  document,  replied, 
that  they  had  done  ao  in  the  hurry  of  business;  but  that 
afterwards,  finding  they  ought  not  to  have  ugued  it,  they  took 
some  trouble  to  discover  the  husband,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  erasure  of  their  names,  but  that  they  had  not  suooeeded 
in  their  search  after  him. 

I  beliere  I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  every  name 
attached  to  this  petition  except  that  of  one  subscriherj  who 
placed  it  there  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the  minister 
of  religion  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  with  another  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  signatures  preceded  his.  Thus,  you  see 
that,  with  regard  to  this  last  unscrupulous  person,  his  written 
statement  that  he  had  knuwn  the  prist)ner  for  a  number  of 
years,  when  it  comes  to  be  sifted,  dwindles  into  the  irre- 
levant fact  that  he  was  acq^uaiuted  with  two  of  his  fellow- 
subscribers. 

Gentlemen,  I  w  ill  not  dwell  on  the  evil  couse(^uences  of  such 
petitions  as  that  before  us. 

Certainly  it  was  not  so  likely  to  mislead  the  authorities 
as  it  would  have  been  if  the  skill  and  caution  of  its  firamer  had 
been  more  equal  t(3  his  undertaking;  but  we  cannot  without 
pain  reflect  on  the  facilities  which  good  nature^  unregulated  by 
a  sense  of  moral  duty,  gives  to  criminals  to  support  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods  by  the  names  of  those  who  pass  in  the  world  for 
persons  of  respectability;  and  who«  it  tB  to  be  hoped,  have  just 
claims  to  the  character,  notwithstanding  the  htmentaUe  dis- 
regard of  what  they  owed  to  themselves  and  to  the  Government 
of  the  country  in  the  particular  transaction  on  which  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  animadvert  with  severity. 

On  one  etlect  of  these  frequent  attempts  to  iuipuse  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown  I  must  remark.  They  create  a  ten- 
dency in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  consider 
applications  in  favour  of  prisoners,  to  entertain  them  all  with 
feelings  of  suspicion,  unfavourable  to  a  candid  appreciation  of 
such  claims. 
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It  is  our  duty,  no  doubt,  to  guard  our  minds,  so  far  as  we 
arc  able,  against  commencing  our  iuquirics  under  these  impres- 
sions ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  none  arc  under  such  perfect 
self-discipline  as  to  be  proof  against  the  operation  of  such  dis- 
turbing influences.  And  if  so,  the  iunooeat  may  suffer  from  the 
prejudice  created  by  the  fraudulent  means  lesorted  to  in  favour 
of  the  guilty. 

Nor  can  I  pass  over  without  notice  the  effect  of  such 
piooeedings  on  uie  minds  of  convicts  and  their  friends,  as  well 
as  of  the  cHass  from  which  they  are  mainly  drawn.  The  prisoner, 
instead  of  resigning  himself  to  his  punishment,  as  what  must  be 
endured,  and  opening  his  mind  to  the  xefonnatory  influences 
provided  for  him ;  instead  of  feeling  penitence  for  his  crime,  and 
a  desire  to  earn  forgiveness,  so  that  he  may  leave  the  prison  a 
better  man  than  he  entered  it,  is  led  to  hope  for  relief  tli rough 
the  instrumentality  of  shameful  frauds,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  able, 
to  take  part  in  them.  And  when  he  finds  how  easily,  and  by 
what  culpable  negligence  on  their  parts,  even  ministers  of  reli- 
gion may  be  brought  to  render  assistance  in  such  attempts,  it 
is  obvious  that,  instead  of  being  reformed,  his  depravity  will 
teoome  moire  and  more  hopeless.  I^ct  me,  (Gentlemen,  impress 
upon  those  who  hear  or  may  read  the  foregoing  observations, 
the  |if>]4^Twtt  duty  incumbent  on  all  who  interpose  in  favour  of 
convicted  pciaoneia,  to  confine  themselves  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  truth,  and  to  vouch  for  no  repfesentations  which 
tiiey  are  not  prepared  to  estabJiah. 


SEQUEL. 

As  I  have  said,  this  was  not  the  first  time,  nor  the  second,  I 
might  have  added,  that  1  had  called  attencion  to  the  al)uscs 
which  prevailed  in  making  unfounded  statements  to  the  Home 
Office  on  behalf  of  convicted  prisoners. 

In  June  of  the  previous  year  I  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury 
the  following  case : — A  woman  had  been  convicted  of 
feloniously  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  had  been  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  tiie  term  of  fourteen  yeara.    The  evidence 
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against  her  was,  tliat  she  had  decoyed  a  cliild  from  its  mother, 
uliich  she  harboured  for  tlic  purpose  of  inciting  it  to  thefts, 
she  herself  receiving  the  stolea  articles^  and  converting  them  to 
her  own  use. 

The  crime  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  clearly  proved^  was  so 
revolting,  that  I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  any  interposition 
could  be  made  in  her  behalf.  Nevertheless^  I  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  petition  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
praying  for  a  mitigation  of  her  punishment,  which  petition  was 
signed  by  persons  filling  a  reputable  social  posHioa  in  Birming- 
ham^  and,  as  I  am  led  to  believe^  deserving  of  respect  for  their 
general  conduct. 

I  transmitted  that  petition  to  a  magistrate  of  the  borough 
for  investigation,  who  associated  with  himself  one  of  his 
colleagues,  and  together  they  instituted  a  searching  inquiry  into 
tlie  wliole  afl'air.  They  fcnuid  that  no  one  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  petition  had  any  foundation  in  truth ;  and 
that  many  of  the  reputable  persons  who  had  signed  the  document 
had  done  so  in  the  most  absolute  ignorance  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  without  any  knowledge  even  of  the 
parties  concerned;  giving  their  sirrnatures,  as  they  admitted^ 
simply  because  they  had  been  asked  for  them.  The  petitioner 
was  a  person  calling  himself  a  '  merchant'  in  one  place,  ai|d  an 
'  esqnire'  in  another.  He  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  his 
service,  and  had  held  a  position  of  trust,  to  which  he  was  ready 
again  to  admit  her.  Now,  it  was  discovered  that  this  esqnire- 
merchant  was  living  in  lodgings  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town, 
which  I  never  heard  was  inhabited  either  by  merchants  or 
esquires.  The  petitioner,  it  appeared,  had  been  in  trade  in  a 
small  way,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  his  shopwoman ;  he  had 
afterwards  given  up  his  shop,  wlu  n  she  rose  or  sank  to  the 
])Osition  of  his  washerwoman :  that  being  the  place  of  trust  to 
which,  as  he  assured  the  Crown,  he  was  prepared  to  restore  her. 
The  petitioner  tluMi  went  on  to  aver  that  the  woman  had  been  con- 
victed on  the  '  evidence  of  most  abandoned  characters,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  carefully  kept  from  the  learned  Recorder.' 
Now,  the  prisoner  had  been  defended  by  counsel,  who  had  cross* 
examined  the  wit^iesses  with  great  care,  so  that  if  their  character 
was  what  the  petitioner  represented  it  to  be,  it  is  marvellous  that 
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the  secret  was  so  well  preserved.  The  trustworthiness,  liow- 
ever,  of  the  witnesses  was  thoronghly  investigated  by  the 
incjuiring  magistrates,  and  there  was  not  tlic  vslightest  pretence 
for  impugning  the  reputation  of  the  poor  mother  wlio  had  been 
so  cruelly  injured  by  the  seduction  of  the  child,  and  at  whom 
the  slander  was  chiefly  aimed.  The  ]>etition  then  alleged  that 
the  prisoner  had  be^  convicted  in  the  absence  of  witnesses 
who  could  hare  spoken  to  her  character ;  the  &ct  being  that  two 
witnesses  to  her  character  were  eiamined-— <me  the  petitioner  him« 
•elf^  and  the  odier  one  of  the  persons  who  had  signed  the  petition  I 

Again,  this  predons  document  was  actnallj  signed  hj  two  of 
the  jurofs  who  had  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  Now,  certainly, 
it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  bounden  duty,  of  a  juryman  who 
cBscovers  that  he  has  been  misled,  to  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
repair  his  error.  But  after  a  juryman  has  had  evidence  before 
him  subjected  to  all  the  sifting  incident  to  open  trial,  after  he 
has  duly  considered  such  evidence,  and  delivered  his  solemn 
verdict,  it  is  no  light  matter  for  him  to  hold  out  to  the  world 
that  the  verdicts  of  juries  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Before  he 
resolves  on  such  a  step  he  ought  to  make  the  most  search- 
ing inquiries,  and  to  obtain  information  on  which  he  can  rely 
with  unhesitating  confidence.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
Jerity  which  could  induce  these  two  jurymen  to  vouch  a  state- 
menty  which,  unless  their  memories  were  very  deceitful,  they 
must,  sopi^osing  they  read  the  petition  before  they  aigned  it, 
have  known  to  he  a  fidsefaood — namely,  that  no  witnesses  were 
called  to  the  prisoner's  diaiaoter. 

Another  subscriber  also  denominated  himself  a  juryman, 
allowing  it  to  he  inferred,  from  his  so  describing  himself,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  jury  who  tried  the  prisoner.  But  that  was 
not  so,  and  his  title  to  the  designation  only  arose  from  his  having 
been  a  juror  on  some  prior  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  these  exposures,  I  grieve  to  say  tliat  scarcely 
a  petition  comes  before  me  which  does  not  contain  deliberate 
perversions  of  the  truth,  even  where  the  interests  of  the  prisoner 
would  be  better  served  bv  veracity  and  candour. 

I  subjoin  the  report,  from  tlie  Birmingham  Journal  of 
October  15th,  1855,  of  a  case  which  occurred  at  the  Michael- 
mas Sesiiona  in  that  year  ^ 
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'  In  the  case  of  J.  D.,  tried  at  the  late  sessions  on  a  eharpre 
of  felony,   after  a  former    conviction  for  felony,  a  witness 
appeared  to  give  the  prisoner  a  good  character,  stating  that  he 
had  never  heard  anything  against  him  prior  to  the  charp:c  ou 
which  he  was  being  tried.    On  cross-examination  it  turned  out 
that  the  witness  was  the  master  of  the  priaODer^  and  that  at 
the  former  trial  he  bad  attended  for  the  same  purpoee  of  ^i^  ing 
the  priioner  a  good  character,  aad  that  in  consequence  of  that 
character,  and  of  the  witness  being  the  prisoner's  master,  he 
was  permitted  to  take  the  prisoner  home  with  him.    In  snm- 
ming  up,  the  Becorder  said  he  had  Utely  met  with  a  similar 
instance  of  unscmpnlous  conduct — in  a  mnch  higher  walk  of 
life— on  behalf  of  a  prisoner,  who,  after  a  conviction  for 
obtaining  goods  nnder  fidse  pretences,  was  convicted  on  two 
indictments  for  the  same  offence.  A  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  Home  Department,  signed  by  seventeen  persons,  containing 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  subscribers  knew  the  prisoner, 
from  having  had  many  transactions  in  business  with  liim,  and 
that  up  to  the  time  of  his  trial — meaning  his  last  trial,  for  the 
memorial  was  silent  as  to  any  former  conviction — they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  him  honest.    Two  of  these  subscribers  knew 
of  the  former  convictioa,  one  of  them  being  the  master  to 
whom  he  had  been  given  np,  and  who  described  himself  as  an 
ex>magistrate  of  a  town  of  which  the  Recorder  would  say 
nothing  more  than  that  it  was  not  Birmingham.    Of  the 
remaining  fifteen  no  less  than  eight  admitted,  on  inqniiy  being 
made  of  them  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the/  had  mgned  the 
memorial,  that  thej  did  not  know  the  prisoner.    Of  these  eight, 
two  were  magistrates,  one  was  a  clergyman,  and  one  a  dissent* 
ing  minister.    Some  said  ihej  had  never  read  the  memorial, 
and  signed  it  because  they  saw  the  name  of  the  master  attached 
to  it,  others  stated  they  had  signed  it  out  of  commiseration 
for  the  prisoner's  relatives.    The  Recorder  pointed  out  the 
ill-eft'ects  of  such  applications  wlicther  successful  or  not.  If 
successful,  they  weakened  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
might  to  some  extent  account  for  the  prevalence  of  crime.  If 
unsuccessful,  their  tendency  was  to  disgiist  official  men  with 
such  attempts,  and  might  eventually  render  it  veiy  difficult  for 
a  just  claim  to  receive  due  atteutiou.' 
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Applications  in  favour  of  convicted  prisoners,  even  when  there 
is  but  little  ground  for  impeaching  the  good  faith  of  those  who 
are  parties  to  them,  often  betray  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the 
true  grounds  for  belief  or  disbelief,  as  pervading  the  minds  of 
persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  educatiou  aud  of 
long  interooone  with  the  world. 

I  remember  a  case  in  which  a  soldier  was  tried  before  me  on 
a  charge  of  forcing  a  young  woman  into  a  barrack,  with  the 
aid  or  connivanoe  of  comrades^  and  then  of  grossly  maltreating 
her.  The  chastity  of  the  prosecutrix  did  not  stand  quite  un- 
blemished^ and  this  fact,  together  with  other  drcumstacnces, 
zendered  the  trial  one  of  great  responsibiH^  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  and  the  jury.  No  time  or  labour  was  spared  in  the 
investigation.  Two  of  the  officers,  having  command  in  the 
corps  to  which  the  soldier  belonged  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
offence,  were  pfesent  watching  the  proceedings  with  the  anxiety 
which,  according  to  my  experience,  military  men,  to  their 
honour  l)c  it  spoken,  uniformly  evince  to  secure  justice  for  the 
inferior  members  of  their  profession,  and  more  esiieeially  for 
such  as  are  under  their  immediate  protection.  These  gentle- 
men made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  verdict,  nor  did  they  in 
any  way  interfere  in  the  prisoner's  favour,  but,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  months,  a  letter  in  his  behalf  was  referred  to  me  from 
the  Home  Office,  written  by  a  member  of  Parliament  not  pre- 
sent at  the  trial,  nor  in  any  way  connected  with  Birmingham, 
but  residing  in  a  distant  county.  In  this  letter  the  writer 
eiprased  in  the  strongest  language  his  behef  that  no  ground 
eiisted  for  convicting  the  prisoner,  and,  indeed,  went  on  to 
state  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  be  guilty.  Jbr  thete 
rmmdauertum$  the  applicant's  tnUff  authority  was  an  oral  report 
qf  the  proe€e^Htig$  at  the  trial  made  to  him  bff  the  priema^e 
fiUkeri 
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INTEODUCTION  TO  CHARGE  OF  OCTOBEE,  1850. 
PHE  following  extracts  will  fonD  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 


From  tfie  *  Birmingham  Journal '     October  1%,  1850. 

'MUIIDEHOVS  OUTllAGE  BY  BUKGLAUS  IX  UKJ2AT  HAMPTON -STBilET. 

'  Frequent  and  serious  as  are  outrages  on  persons  and  pro- 
p^ty  in  this  town,  we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  indignation  of  the  public  has  been  so  generally  ex- 
cited and  loudly  expressed  as  in  regard  to  an  occurrence  whidi 
has  taken  place  this  week—manifested^  too,  not  lb  much  against 
the  perpetrators  of  the  act  of  yiolence  to  which  we  refer, 
although  a  respected  inhabitant  is  the  sufferer,  as  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  certain  otlicers  of  tlic  night-duty  police.  The 
particulars  of  the  affair  to  which  wc  advert  are  known,  more  or 
Ichs,  to  most  of  our  Birmingham  readers.  Al)out  four  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  last,  ^Ir.  Thomas  ^larston,  gold  and  silver 
beater,  of  Great  Hampton-street,  was  roused  from  sleep  by  a 
noise  in  the  house,  and  on  getting  out  of  bed  he  found  that 
his  room-door,  which,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  left 
ajar  on  retiring  to  rest,  had  been  in  the  mean  time  dosed. 
This  raised  a  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  the  noise  was  not 
made  by  the  servant,  as  he  at  first  supposed,  and  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  down-stairs.  Glancing  into  the  sitting-room, 
Hr.  Marston  saw  three  men  in  the  act  of  emptying  his  side- 
board of  the  plate  and  other  valuables  which  it  contained,  and 
a  lai^  heap  of  the  spoil  was  lying  on  the  ground.  He  in- 
stantly attempted  to  run  back  to  his  bedroom,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  getting  his  fire-arms,  but  the  burglars  had  become 
aware  of  his  presence,  and  attacked  him  with  their  bludgeons 
before  he  was  up  many  steps  of  the  staircase.  Mr.  Marston 
was  obliged  to  turn  upon  them  in  self-defence,  and  being  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  strength,  although  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  he  tore  a  wooden  rail  out  of  the  banister,  and  main- 
tained his  vantage  position  on  the  stairs  for  several  minutes. 
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At  length,  however,  one  of  the  villains  brought  a  poker  from 
the  sitting-room^  and  with  this  he  striu  k  ^Ir.  Marston  niime- 
rouB  hlows  across  the  head  and  legs.  -  Unable  to  hold  out  any 
longer,  he  dropped  at  their  feet,  but  even  then  th^  kicked  and 
Btmck  him  so  as  to  prevent  the  poasibilitj  of  his  pnrsning 
them,  and  as  at  this  jnnctore  a  fidnting-fit  deprived  him  of  his 
senses,  they  no  doubt  thought  they  had  killed  him.    At  last 
they  quitted  the  house,  making  their  exit  from  the  premises  by 
the  same  way  as  they  had  entered,  namely,  through  the  oeiUng 
of  Mr.  Marston's  warehouse,  from  which  a  door  communicated 
with  the  house.     But  more  of  the  modus  operandi  hereafter. 
The  question  must  by  this  time  have  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  the  reader — the  rencontre  appears  to  have  lasted  a  consider- 
able time;  was  no  alarm  made?  where  were  the  police?  The 
affray  did  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  cries  such  as  would  be 
uttered  hy  a  man  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  were  raised ;  his 
daughter  and  servant  were  at  one  of  the  windows  crying  out 
urgently  and  loudly  for  assistance ;  and  two  or  three  policemen 
were  actually  standing  in  front  of  the  door,  gazing  at  what  was 
going  on — the  fact  of  there  being  a  gas-light  on  the  stairs  and 
a '  fim-light'  over  the  front  door  enabling  them  to  have  an 
almost  distinct  view  of  the  whole  scene  I    Por  ten  minutes 
(according  to  the  statement  of  one  of  them,  on  his  afterwards 
entering  the  house)  had  these  guardians  of  the  night  stood 
before  the  house,  witnessing  what  they  thought  was  a  simple 
act  of  chastisement  on  the  part  of  a  man  towards  his  wife  (or 
son,  as  another  said),  at  such  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  at 
ime  of  the  most  respectable  houses  in  Great  Hampton-street. 
While  the  conflict  was  going  on,  too.  Miss  Marston  implored, 
them  for  Heaven's  sake  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  father, 
and  told  them  that  if  they  simply  broke  one  of  the  panes  of 
the  front  window  thev  would  obtain  access,  as  the  shutters 
were  not  fastened.     Although  both  nn<:ht  be  presumed  to  be 
experienced  officers,  from  the  circumstance  of  one  Ixiing  a  suh- 
inspector  and  the  other  a  sergeant,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  least  tact  or  presence  of  mind,  even  when  a  glim- 
mering of  the  real  state  of  things  came  across  them,  and  no 
proper  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
burglars,  which  thej  consequently  effected  at  their  leisure. 
Uhiomtely  the  door  was  opened  from  the  inside,  and  the  officers 
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found  Mr.  ^larstoii  in  an  insensible  state,  covered  from  licad 
to  foot  with  blood,  whicli  flowed  chiefly  from  woimds  about 
his  head.  lie  was  conveyed  up  to  bed,  and  medical  aid  being 
sought,  Dr.  Bell  Fletcher  aud  others  were  soon  in  attendance. 
It  was  foimd  t^  t  the  wounds  he  had  received  were  of  a  veiy 
BerioiiB  character,  and  such  as  might  render  his  recovery  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  nnoertainty.  luspector  Gloesop  examined 
the  premises  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  found  that  the 
burglars  had  obtained  entrance  to  the  back  premises  by  scaling 
a  high  wall;  they  afterwarda  broke  through  the  ceiUng  of  an 
outer  warehouse^  bat  finding  that  a  thick  wall  intervened 
between  them  and  the  apartment  in  which  Kr.  Harrtoo'e 
valuable  stock  of  gold  and  silver  was  kept,  another  part  of  the 
ceiling  had  to  be  penetrated,  and  this  they  accon^lished, 
making  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  one  man  at  a  time, 
lading  that  the  stock  was  deposited  in  strong  iron  chests,  not 
easily  broken  open,  they  appear  to  have  chosen  the  alternative 
of  ransacking  the  house,  to  which  a  door  opened  from  the 
warehouse,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  No  property  of 
any  description  was  missed  from  the  premises.  Mr.  Glossop 
took  possession  of  a  hat  whicli  had  been  drojjped  by  one  of  the 
burglars,  as  well  as  the  poker,  which  was  covered  with  blood, 
and  much  bent.  Having  a  suspicion  of  the  right  parties,  he 
stationed  Sub-Inspector  Tandy  and  three  or  four  of  the  detec- 
tive force,  during  the  day,  in  a  lodging-house  in  Carey's  Court, 
Moor-street,  and  before  night  they  had  in  custody  five  young 
fellows,  most  of  whom  belong  to  a  gang  of  I^ondon  thieves 
who  have  recently  taken  up  their  abode  in  Birmingham.  Their 
.names  aro  Christopher  Heeley,  William  Wallace,  Qeorge  Gieen, 
Henry  Jones,  and  Henry  Thomson,  and  the  hat  found  by  Mr. 
Glossop  will,  we  believe^  be  identified  by  Mr.  Glossop  as  the 
property  of  one  of  them.  They  were  brought  befine  the 
magistrates  on  Tuesday,  and  remanded  until  to-day,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Marston  could  recognise 
any  of  them  if  he  was  by  that  time  able  to  attend.  Conoeiv« 
ing  that  the  officers  mentioned  above  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  Chief-Suixjrintendeiit  Stephens  very  properly 
summoned  them  before  the  sub-committee  of  the  AVatch  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  last,  when  IVfiss  Marston  attended,  aud 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case.    A  lung  aud  somewhat  augry  dis- 
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COEsion  took  place,  but  the  result  was  that  the  men  were  simply 
reprimanded  by  the  Mayor.  On  inquiring  at  Mr.  Marston's 
house  last  nighty  we  found  he  was  somewhat  better,  although 
there  is  no  probability  of  his  being  able  to  leave  his  bed  for 
several  days.  The  suspected  parties  will^  thei.  fore,  be  simply 
brought  up  to-day  for  remand.' 

Hie  only  one  of  tlie  bforglars  convicted  was  Christoplier 
Heeley,  wlio  taiued  ont  to  be  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Marston,  the 
prosecutor.  Sentence  of  death  was  recorded  against  lam,  and 
he  was  aent  to  the  hulks  at  Woolwich.  About  three  years 
•go  he  escaped^  leaping  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  into  the 
river  and  swimming  away.  He  was  a  jeweller  by  trade,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  although  there  had  been  eight  robberies  of 
jcwcUei-s*  shops  iu  Birmingham  within  a  few  months  preceding 
his  apprehension,  there  were  none  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
lie  is  believed  by  the  police  to  be  now  engaged  (January,  1857,) 
in  a  course  of  proKtable  depredation,  sometimes  at  Manchester 
and  sometimes  at  Liverpool.  lie  is  small  in  stature,  but 
nimble  and  daring  in  no  ordinary  degree.  At  the  date  of  this 
murderous  attack  on  his  uncle  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Firom  the  'Armual  Register  for  1850*. — Chnmiele,  pp.  126-7. 

BURGLARIES. 

'It  is  remaikable  that  crimes  seem  to  follow  some  serial  law^ 
and  to  prevail^  epidemically  as  it  were^  at  certain  seasons  and 
pboes.  The  eicitement  occasioned  by  the  Frimley  murder  was 
at  its  height^  when  the  public  were  terrified  by  a  succession  of 
burglaries,  attended  with  more  or  less  violence  to  persons, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  genend  panic.  The  most  daring  only  of 
them  can  l)e  recorded  in  these  pages  j  but  the  curious  inquirer 
will  tind  in  the  journals  of  the  day  astonishing  proofs  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  crime  in  England  at  this  time.  That  robbery, 
attended  with  violence  to  the  person,  should  be  the  prevailing 
crime  in  a  civilized  country,  with  its  police,  telegraph,  and 
detective  machinery^  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  philosophy  of 
civilization. 

*  Three  men  broke  into  the  house  of  the  Rev.  O.  E.  Vldal,  at 
Arlington^  in  SuaseXj  on  the  night  of  the  aoth  of  Ssptember. 
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After  stealing  two  watches  from  the  servant's  room,  two  of  t^e 
robbers,  lx)tli  masked,  succossively  entered  Mr.  Yidal's  room. 
They  compelled  the  geutlciiuiu  to  rise  from  his  bed,  show  them 
>vliere  he  kept  his  money,  and  procure  the  key  for  them.  Mr. 
\'u\ii\  remonstrated  with  them,  and  warned  tliem  of  the  great 
sin  tlicy  were  committing ;  upon  which  one  of  them  placed  a 
sword  across  Mr.  Vidars  throat,  and  threatened  to  use  it  if  he 
made  a  noise.  After  taking  nearly  40^.  in  money,  the  robbers 
locked  the  gentleman  in  his  bedroom,  and  made  tea  for  them- 
selves before  leaving  the  premises.  These  fellows  are  believed  to 
be  the  same  who  committed  the  burglary  and  murder  at  Frimley. 

'  On  the  Sunday  following  the  day  of  the  murder  at  Frimley, 
a  burglary  was  committed  at  Wokingham,  about  midway  be- 
tween Beading  and  Frimley.  The  shop  of  Mr.  Porter,  a  watch-  , 
maker  in  the  Market-place,  was  entered  during  the  evening, 
and  property  worth  from  200/.  to  300/.  carried  off. 

'At  Manningtrec,  a  burglary  was  attended  by  an  unusual 
atrocity.  Some  experienced  robbers  entered  the  house  of  Ifir. 
Vail,  a  hairdresser,  by  cutting  holes  in  a  back  door  ;  they  rifled 
the  place  of  a  good  deal  of  property,  set  fire  to  the  lower 
rooms,  and  decamped.  The  family  were  awakened  by  the 
smoke,  and  managed  to  escape  from  the  house.  The  exertions 
of  the  neigh bonrs  prevented  the  place  from  being  entirely  de- 
stroyed, but  little  of  the  building  or  its  contents  was  saved. 

'  At  ^ranchester,  the  house  of  Miss  Codling  was  broken  into 
and  plundered,  and  that  lady  treated  with  brutal  violence.  A 
jeweller's  house  at  Manchester  was  broken  into,  and  the  pro- 
prietor, who  maintained  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  burglars,  was 
veiy  much  injured.  On  the  30th  November,  a  house  at  Freneham 
Common  was  forced;  the  owner  knocked  down  with  a  life- 
preserver,  and  seriously  injured ;  his  sister  was  thrown  on  the 
ground  and  kept  quiet  by  pistols,  while  the  villains  ransacked 
the  house.  On  the  28th  October,  the  Dublin  Castle,  Camden 
Town,  was  plundered,  and  the  contents  of  the  till,  about  25/., 
carried  off.  A  policeman  met  the  robber  and  challenged  him. 
The  robber  suddenly  turned  on  his  captor,  and  stabbed  him  in 
the  face  with  a  knife.  A  terrible  contest  ensued.  The  robber 
stabbed  and  cut  the  policeman's  face  in  all  directions,  and  also 
cut  him  on  the  car  and  hand.  Tiie  policeman,  on  his  side,  did 
uot  spare  his  truuclieou,  and  ultimately  captured  Iiis  assailaut.' 
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GeNTLBM BN  OP  THB  GbAND  JuHT^ 

The  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  offenders  appre- 
hended and  Urought  to  trials  not  only  in  this  town  in  particular, 
hut  throughout  the  country  at  large,  had  led  me  to  hope  that  I 
should  have  had  to  congratulate  you  on  the  dimiuution  of 
crima^-an  inference  to  which  this  great  &ct  so  obviously  carries 
the  mind.  B«l  I  must  confess  that  late  events  have  startled 
me  from  such  a  conclusion ;  for,  in  considering  whether  crime 
is,  or  is  not  on  the  wane,  we  must  have  regard  not  merely  to 
the  number  of  offenders,  but  to  the  intensity  of  their  guilt. 
Our  pockets  may  be  picked  of  our  handkerchiefs  day  after 
day;  the  reckless  tradesuiau  who  hanij^s  his  goods  on  the  out- 
side of  liis  shop  may  lose  them  as  ircHiuently  as  he  deserves ; 
aiul  yet  this  multitude  of  oft'ciices  may  give  a  less  amount  of 
criminality  tlian  one  such  outra^^e  iis  that  which  took  place  last 
week  at  the  house  of  an  inhabitant  of  this  borough. 

Connected  as  I  have  been  all  my  life  with  Birmingham,  my 
memory  furnishes  me  with  uo  parallel  instance  of  a  crime  so 
audacious,  or  one  which  must  inevitably  have  diffused  such  dis- 
may (not  to  say  terror)  throughout  your  vast  population.  That 
one  of  your  townsmen,  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  invasion 
of  his  peaceful  dwelling  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  should,  when 
he  meeta  with  the  burglars,  inq^dre  them  with  no  fear — that  he 
should  be  the  pursued  instead  of  the  pursuer,  and  should  have 
to  defend  his  life  against  their  murderous  violence — ^that  all  this 
should  have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  not  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  police,  is  a  most  disastrous  and  humiliating  event 
-Hm  event  which  imperatively  caUs  on  every  man  among  us, 
who,  by  the  duties  of  his  office  or  the  influence  of  his  position, 
can  aid  in  such  a  consummation,  to  spare  no  effort  which  may 
tend  to  restore  to  the  inhal)itants  that  feeling  of  personal  secu- 
rity formerly  enjoyed  by  tiieni  in  its  fullest  extent,  but  now  so 
rudely  shaken.  I  am  certain  that  no  effort  will  be  spared. 
The  Corporation,  my  brother  magistrates,  and  the  police,  will 
all,  in  their  diiierent  capacities,  be  deeply  sensible  that  the  good 
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government  of  the  town  requires  to  be  vindicated ;  and  its  cha- 
racter placed  on  a  very  difl'erent  footing  from  that  on  which  it 
is  likely  to  stand  after  the  lamentable  transaction  on  which  I 
have  commented. 

We  shall  be  reluctant  to  excuse  ourselves  on  the  pica,  unfor- 
tunately but  too  well  founded  in  fact,  that  at  the  present 
moment  all  England  is  rife  with  crimes,  evincing  a  degree  of 
atrocity  and  a  defiance  of  the  law^  which  we  had  fondly  hoped 
were  not  cbaracteriaticB  of  onr  age  or  country.  In  Suneyi 
the  home  of  a  deigyman  baa  been  Tiolated  and  himself  mur- 
dered, and  in  the  a^joming  coant j  of  Kent,  the  bowea  of  ten 
clergymen  have  been  robbed.  The  importance  of  these  ofibnees 
will  expand  to  onr  view,  when  we  reflect  that  they  have  been 
committed  npon  a  class  both  deserving  and  enjoying  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  community — a  ckss,  too^  never  obnoxious 
to  those  prejudices  which  not  infrequently  place  one  order  of 
men  in  hostility  with  another.  We  may  therefore  be  assured^ 
that  these  offences  must  be  the  exponents  of  a  much  greater 
number  than  have  ever  been  brought  imder  our  notice. 

What  has  produced  this  sudden  development  of  wickedness 
is  not,  1  believe,  understood.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  far 
more  must  be  done  for  the  repression  of  crime  than  we  have 
hitherto  accomplished,  before  we  can  reflect  with  any  sr\tisfac- 
tion  on  the  result  of  our  labours.  I  have  so  often  insisted  on 
the  necessity  for  improvements  in  the  moral  and  industrial 
training  of  the  humbler  classes,  that  I  will  pass  by  this  topic 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  invite  yon  to  consider  a  remedy 
which,  though  not  going  to  the  root  of  the  disease  as  a  rightly- 
oonducted  education  might  do,  may,  nevertheless^  be  more  apt 
and  eflident  for  immediate  purposes. 

It  is  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  a  numerous  dass  exists 
amongst  us,  known  individually  to  the  officers  of  justice  as 
persons  who  follow  crime  as  a  oalling,  and  who  have  no  other 
means  of  snbsiBtence  than  the  remuneration  which  belongs  to 
their  nefarious  course  of  life.  For  a  time,  not  seldom 
extending  over  several  years,  tiny  follow  this  callinjj  in  safety, 
Ixicause  no  opportunity  has  been  found  to  bring  lioinc  to  them 
any  particular  act  of  crime.  That  they  must  commit  oliences 
daily,  is  just  as  well  known  to  the  police  as  it  is  known  to  us 
that  the  passengers  whom  we  meet  in  the  streets  must  daily  eat 
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and  drink ;  although  we  do  not  follow  them  to  their  homes,  and 
arc  not  able  to  aver  that  they  have  taken  food  of  any  particular 
kiud^  or  at  any  particular  moment. 

The  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  period  has  not 
arrived  when  the  knowledge  thus  possessed  by  the  officers  of  ^ 
justice  may  be  made  available  to  the  bfeaking-up  of  those 
gangs  which  h<dd  us  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm ;  and  which^ 
by  the  example  of  their  imponity,  obtain  xecmitSy  and  spread 
abroad  a  moral  pestilence. 

Deeply  venerating  as  I  do  the  principles  of  English  juris- 
prudence^  ind  imbued  with  aD  those  feelings  of  attachment  to 
them  which  may  be  expected  to  spring  from  the  devotum  of 
many  years  of  life  to  the  practice  of  our  law,  I  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  every  departure  from  them  witli  regret  and  anxiety. 
Now,  as  a  general  principle,  the  law  of  Enghind  will  not  em- 
barrass a  party  accused,  by  calling  upon  him  to  answer  a  charge 
relating  to  more  than  one  transaction.  If  it  become  necessary 
to  determine  the  character  of  that  transaction  by  inquiring  into 
the  prisoner's  conduct  in  reference  to  other  similar  acts — as,  for 
instance,  in  trials  for  eml)ezzlement,  or  for  passing  false  coin, 
knowing  it  to  be  false^  cases  where  the  repetition  of  the  act 
throws  light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  the  offspring 
of  error  or  design, — even  in  these  cases  the  range  of  such 
inquiry  is  jealously  restrained  within  tihe  narrowest  bounds.  In 
trials  for  treason,  sedition,  or  conspiracy,  the  range  is  of  neces- 
sity wider ;  but  tins  laxity  is  prscticslly  controlled  by  the  indis- 
positioii  of  courts  and  juries  to  convicta  prisoner  who  is  exposed 
to  the  hardship  of  having  to  defend  bimseli^  on  one  and  tiie 
same  trial,  agabat  a  mnltiplicity  of  attadcs. 

To  the  observance  of  these  principles  many  an  innocent  man 
has  probably  owed  his  acqnittal,  in  times  when  ft  disposition 
existed  to  pervert  the  powers  of  the  law  into  the  means  of  oppres- 
sion; and  nntil  it  can  be  justly  assumed  that  such  a  disposition 
exists  no  longer,  or  is  subject  to  some  new  control,  it  would  be 
better  to  endure  all  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  state  of  things 
incident  to  that  long  impunity  of  offenders  to  which  I  have 
referred,  than  to  draw  from  the  scabbard  a  \vea[)on  which,  under 
pretence  of  warring  ui)on  the  guilty,  might  be  used  for  the 
destruction  of  the  innocent. 

But  I  hope  I  daim  for  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
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adminittiaiion  of  the  Uw  no  more  than  you^  in  common  irith 
all  candid  and  observant  men,  will  readily  concede  to  them, 

when  I  state  that  their  intention  is  to  do  justice;  and  that  their 
failures,  when  failures  occur,  are  tlie  consequence  of  infirmity 
and  not  of  dcsif^n.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  tliat  from  the 
highest  amon'Tst  them  to  the  lowest,  they  exercise  their  fun(^- 
tions  in  the  full  blaze  of  pu])licity — watched  by  the  thousand 
eyes  of  a  jealous  and  vi{j:ilant  press.  Probably,  therefore,  you 
will  be  of  oj)inion  that  no  prisoner  has  much  cause  to  be  afraid  • 
that  he  will  at  this  day  be  exposed  to  wilful  oppression  in  oar 
courts.  If,  then,  he  can  be  secured  from  embarrassment  in  bis 
defence,  no  ground  will  remain  why  we  should  forbear  from 
calling  on  a  party  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  arising 
out  of  a  course  of  conduct,  any  more  than  from  a  charge  arising 
out  of  a  particular  act  or  acts.  And  this  object,  I  think,  ma^ 
be  accomplished,  as  I  will  proceed  to  explain. 

But  I  shall  probably  make  myself  better  understood,  if  in 
the  first  place  I  call  your  attention  to  an  instance  in  our  law  in 
which  the  principle  in  view  has  been  acted  upon,  or,  at  all 
events,  very  closely  approached.  There  is  a  statute  on  the 
books  in  virtue  of  which  a  reputed  or  suspected  thief,  by 
frequenting  streets  and  certain  j)luccs  therein  described,  sup- 
posed to  furnish  greater  opportunities  for  plunder  than  others, 
may,  if  the  magistrates  belbre  whom  he  is  brought  infer  from 
such  frequenting  that  his  intent  was  to  commit  a  felony, 
be  adjudged  a  rogue,  and  may  be  punished  with  imprisonment. 
Here  then  we  see  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  person,  under 
given  circumstances,  may  be  treated  as  a  criminal  and  deprived 
of  his  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  lie  has  committed 
any  act  which  of  itself  is  of  a  criminal  nature.  This  provision, 
which  is  now  nearly  a  century  old,  is,  no  doubt,  a  wide  depar- 
ture from  the  general  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  to  which  I 
have  adverted.  No  complaints,  however,  have  arisen  out  of 
the  exertion  of  this  authority,  open  to  abuse  as  it  certainly 
would  appear  to  be ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pri- 
soner may,  by  its  exercise,  be  placed  under  great  difficulties  in 
defending  himself  against  a  charge  oi  frequenting  a  particular 
place, — a  charge  implying  a  repetition  of  visits,  and  neces- 
sarily extending  over  a  larger  portion  of  time  than  belongs  to  the 
transactions  which  are  the  usual  subjects  of  inquiry  in  the 
criminal  courts.    Neither  will  it  escape  your  observation  how 
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difficult  it  is  for  a  party  accused,  to  defend  liimself  against  tlie 
diarg^e  of  evil  intentions  in  any  case  in  which  they  are  not 
alleged  and  proved  to  be  acconipauied  by  injurious  acts,  aud 
essentially  connected  with  them. 

These  are  the  defects  of  this  law  as  regards  the  protection  of 
the  prisoner.  On  the  side  of  the  public,  also,  it  is  far  fix)m 
perfect.  A  justly  reputed  thief  may  be  seen  in  a  street  whicli 
he  may  have  entered  for  the  first  time  in  his  life^  and  yet  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  sucli  as  to  leave  no  doubt  ou 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  decide,  that  he  came  there  for 
the  purpose  of  thef^.  NeverthdesB,  he  would  be  safe  from 
punishment^  beerase  there  having  been  no  repetition  of  his 
visi^^  he  could  not  be  ac^udged  to  hwe  frequenUd  the  place  in 
question ;  and  this  defect  is  probiibly  the  cause  why  a  provision^ 
apparently  so  potent  for  the  repression  of  crime,  is  less  resorted 
to  than  at  first  sight  might  be  expected. 

But  imperfect  as  the  provision  is  in  its  present  state,  it  may 
be  capable  of  improvements  by  which  the  defects  pointed  out 
might  be  removed.  AVhat  I  would  propose  is,  that  when,  by 
the  evidence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  a  Jury  has 
been  satisfied  that  there  is  good  ground  for  believing,  and  that 
the  witnesses  do  actually  believe,  that  the  accused  party  is 
addicted  to  rol)Vjery  or  theft,  so  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of 
robber  or  thief,  he  shall  be  called  upon  in  defence  to  prove 
himself  in  possession  of  means  of  subsistence,  lawfully  obtained, 
either  frcim  his  property,  his  labour^  the  assistance  of  his  friends, 
or  from  some  other  honest  source.  On  the  failure  of  such 
proofj  let  him  be  adjudged  a  reputed  thief^  and  put  under  high 
xeoognisances  to  be  of  good  conduct  for  some  Umited  period ; 
or  in  default  of  responsible  hail,  let  him  suffer  imprisonment  for 
the  same  term.  And  as  in  affairs  of  such  moment  it  is  always 
advisable  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  I  would,  until  the 
experiment  lua  been  tried  and  found  successful,  confine  the 
operation  of  the  law  to  persons  who  have  already  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  or  of  such  a  misdemeanour  as  necessarily 
implies  dishonesty  in  the  guilty  party  ;  as,  for  iubtancc,  obtaiuiug 
money  or  goods  under  false  pretences. 

As  the  testimony  against  the  accused  would  only  amount  to  a 
presumption  of  guilt,  so  it  should  seem  but  reasonable  that 
such  testimony  might  be  met  by  a  counter  presumption,  arising 
out  of  the  facty  that  his  wants  did  not  place  him  under  any 
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overwhelming  temptation  to  commit  tlic  crimes  in  wliicli  he 
>va.s  supposed  to  be  engaged.  By  this  course  of  proceeding  he 
would  be  relieved  from  the  danger  of  undue  embarrassment  in 
bis  defence.  A  party  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  honest  means  of 
subsistence  can  have  little  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  Doubt- 
less a  law  so  framed  would  leave  some  thieves  still  at  large, 
because  it  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  none  are  in  the  habit 
of  stealing  who  have  other  sources  of  maintenance ;  yet  it  would 
argue  very  little  knowledge  of  the  predatory  class  not  to  see 
that  audi  a  prorision  would  enable  the  ministers  of  justice  to 
withdraw  from  society  nine-tenths  of  the  male&ctors  who  now 
roam  the  country  .unmolested. 

If,  Gentlemen,  these  views  had  opened  upon  me  in  the  ex- 
citement created  by  the  difBcnlties  into  which  we  are  so  unex- 
pectedly plunged,  I  should  have  distrusted  them  too  much  to 
offer  them  to  your  notice.  I  have  "no  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  laws  which  arc  prompted  by  exigencies.  I  have  ever  found 
that  the  eyes  of  the  legislator,  and  of  tliosc  who  call  upon  him 
to  act,  are  fixed  at  such  junctures  exclusively  on  the  particular 
mischief  against  which  he  is  urged  to  provide  ;  and  that  he  and 
they  arc  prone  to  neglect  the  danger  of  letting  in  unconsidered 
evils,  in  their  ardour  to  keep  out  the  one  which,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  has  obtained  a  great,  and  perhaps  undue,  hold 
over  their  minds.  But  the  question  is  one  which  for  years  has 
engaged  no  small  portion  of  my  thoughts.  That  bands  of 
enemies,  to  whom  even  the  laws  of  war  are  unknown,  or  by 
wleom  th^  are  disregarded,  should  be  permitted  to  nuirch  from 
village  to  village,  and  from  town  to  town,  making  no  secret  of 
their  contempt  for  justice  and  its  guardians,  braving  the  oppro- 
brium of  their  callmg,  and  only  refraining  from  the  most 
appalling  violence  when  they  can  secure  their  plunder  without 
its  aid ;  and  that  all  the  while  such  bands  are  individually  and 
collectively  as  well  known  to  the  police  as  to  each  other,  is  a 
state  of  things  which  would  disgrace  an  age  of  barbarism,  and 
which  nothing  but  long  familiarity  could  enable  us  to  contem- 
plate without  horror  and  astonishment.  Too  frequently  has  it 
challenged  my  attention,  in  common  uith  that  of  all  others 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  to  leave  the 
question  of  a  remedy  a  new  subject  for  consideration ;  and  long 
before  this  present  season  of  outrage,  I  had  reduced  to  writing 
the  conclusions  at  which  my  mind  had  arrived. 
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If  you  ask  yourselves  why  it  is  that  I  trouble  you,  the 
Grand  Jury,  who  have  no  legislative  duties  to  peiform,  with 
the  inyestigation  into  which  I  have  entered^  my  answer  is,  that 
no  important  change  will  ever  be  made,  or,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  ever  to  be  made,  in  the  criminal  law,  until  the  people  at 
Uuqge  are  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  change  proposed. 
Through  yon  I  address  no  smsll  or  unimportant  section  of  the 
people,  and  may,  perhaps,  hope  to  arrest  their  attention  and 
excite  them  to  inquire  how  ftr  the  opinions  which  I  have  ven^ 
tiuped  to  express  are  founded  in  truth. 

WheUiar  I  am  right  or  wrong,  it  is  satisfiustory  to  reflect 
that  no  harm  can  accrue  from  what  I  have  done  beyond  an  nn- 
profitable  consumption  of  your  time  aud  my  own.  There  arc 
men  whose  words  arc  decds^  and  whose  opinions  at  once  fructify 
into  practical  consequences,  good  or  evil.  Such  are  bound  to  a 
degree  of  caution  not  so  imperative  on  humbler  individuals.  All 
I  wish  for  is,  that  as  my  convictions  can  obtain  no  weight  from 
the  celebrity  of  him  who  promulgates  them,  so  neither  may 
Ihey  be  prejudiced  by  his  insignificance.  On  their  own  merits 
ur  demerits  let  them  stand  or  fall. 

The  Qrrand  Jury  closed  their  lal>ours  on  Saturday,  and  de- 
livered to  the  Beoorder  the  following  address,  which  was  read 
in  Court: — 

*The  Chrand  Jmy,  hefore  separating,  desire  to  present  their 
cordial  thanks  to  the  Recorder  for  the  very  able  Charge  which 
he  delivered  to  them ;  and,  if  in  accordance  with  his  views, 
would  respectfully  suggest  the  importance  of  publishing  the 

same.' 

The  Recorder  expressed  his  gratification  in  finding  that  his 
views  met  with  the  coucurreuce  of  the  Grand  J ury. 


SEQUEL. 

Two  years  after  this  Charge  was  delivered,  a  valuable  work 

on  Modern  India  was  puljlishcd  by  Mr.  George  Campbell,  the 
nephew  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench; 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  law,  very  similar  to  that  proposed 
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by  me,  is  in  action  in  Bengal,  but  that  its  operation  is  im- 
\ieded  by  the  habits  of  thinking,  brought  by  the  Judges  from 

£uglaud. 

'  The  last  offence  which  I  ha?e  entered  as  against  property  is 
that  of  a  notorious  bad  character,  and  the  presumed  living  by  evil 
practices,  in  the  absence  of  ostensible  means  of  honest  liveli- 
hood. From  such  persons  the  magistrate  is  authorized  to 
demand  security  for  good  behaviour,  in  default  of  which  he 
may  detain  them  in  prison  for  a  limited  period — ^viz.,one  year; 
but  if  it  be  necessary  to  keep  them  beyond  that  time,  he  must 
report  the  case  for  sanction  of  suj)! nur  judicial  authority,  and 
in  every  instance  a  fresli  order  nui.st  be  passed  by  the  sessions 
judge  every  tliree  years.  Tn  all  sucli  cases  the  accused  party  is 
regularly  tried  ;  proof  is  led  that  he  has  a  notoriously  bad  reputa- 
tion, or  has  been  violently  suspected  of  particular  crimes,  and 
he  is  called  on  to  rebut  this  evidence,  aud  to  show,  if  he  can, 
that  he  has  hom  st  means  of  livelihood.  He  has  every  facility 
of  appeal  against  the  magistrate's  order. 

' It  may  seem  that  this  power  is  liable  to  abuse;  but  is  very 
necessary,  and,  in  iact,  the  ma^'strates  cannot  suflSciently 
exercise  it.  There  is  no  general  law  against  vagrancy,  of  all 
things  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime.  I  believe  that  two« 
thirds  of  the  whole  serious  crime  is  committed  by  wandering 
tribes,  who  have  little  honest  livelihood.  Yet,  in  practice,  no 
magistrate  has  any  power  of  dealing  with  these  people.  He 
may  apprehend  them,  but  they  never  can  fumish  security  of 
any  kind,  and  no  one  knows  anything  of  them.  It  is  no  use 
keeping  them  a  year  and  then  letting  them  go  again ;  if  they 
were  kept  longer,  the  gaols  would  not  contain  them,  and  the 
judges  would  not  sanction  their  detention  without  specific  proof 
of  crime.  1  have  apprehendexl  a  gip-'V  gang  (a  part  of  which 
had  already  been  convicted  of  theft),  wandering  about  in  the  dis- 
guise of  religious  devotees,  who  admitted  that  tliey  belonged  to 
one  of  the  thieving  castes,  whose  account  of  their  residence 
turned  out  to  be  altogether  false,  who  had  no  ostensiljle  means 
of  subsistence  whatever  ;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  charge, 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  sanction  to  their  prolonged  deten- 
tion, and  obliged  to  release  them,  to  disappear  into  other 
districts,  and  there,  of  necessity,  live  upon  tlic  community. 
There  is  no  dealing  with  these  people  unless  (what  I  think 


• 
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would  be  the  best  plan)  they  were  deported  to  some  under-popu- 
Jatt'd  part  of  the  world,  where  they  would  have  more  to  gain  by 
honest  labour,  and  less  opportunity  of  living  011  the  plunder  of  a 
fully-peopled  country.  At  present  each  magistrate  merely 
tries  to  send  them  out  of  his  own  district  into  the  next/— • 
Modem  India,    By  Gheorge  Campbell.    1852.    p.  470. 

FVom  the  '  Tlme$/  October  22nd,  1850. 

'At  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham  Sessions  on  Friday  last, 
Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  the  Becorder  of  the  Boroogh,  addressed  the 
Grand  Jury  in  a  manner  which' would  seem  entitled  to  especial 
notice.  If,  .as  will  presently  appear,  we  are  unfortunately 
compelled  to  dissent  iu  great  measure  from  the  conclusions  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  at  least  we  must  grant  that  recent 
events  have  given  force  to  his  case.  Birmingham  has  lately 
received  an  unhappy  notoriety,  as  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
outrage,  -which,  if  not  unprecedented  in  the  horror  of  its  results, 
can  scarcely  find  its  parallel  for  audacity  in  the  annals  of  crime. 
For  the  moment  we  Mill  borrow  Mr.  Hill's  own  words,  in 
describing  to  the  Grand  Jury  the  nature  of  the  offence  which 
drew  forth  his  words  of  warning  and  animadversion It  is 
most  disastrous,'  said  the  learned  Recorder^  '  that  one  of  your 
to^vnsmeii,  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  invasion  of  his  peaceful 
dwelling  in  the  dead  of  night,  should,  when  he  meets  with  the 
hurglan^  inspire  them  with  no  alarm — ^Uiat  he  should  be  the 
pursued  instead  of  the  pursuer,  and  should  have  to  defend  his 
life  against  their  murderous  violence,  and  that  all  ibis  should 
have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  not  in  the  presence  of 
the  police.'  Who  is  in  security  if  such  offences  can  be  perpe- 
trated without  impediment?  It  may  wdl  be  that  the 
machinery  of  the  police  force,  the  criminal  court,  and  the  scaf- 
fold can  be  brought  to  bear  with  tolerable  certainty  on  the 
blood-stained  culprit ;  but  of  what  avail  are  such  precautions 
when  the  temple  of  life  has  been  once  violated  ?  Nice  distinc- 
tions arc  made  between  the  respective  merits  of  a  '  preventive'  and 
of  a  '  detective^  police  force  ;  but  where  human  life  is  concerned, 
the  machinery  of  a  police  must  of  necessity  be  *  preventive,'  or 
it  well  nigh  ceases  to  be  a  protection  to  the  community  at  all. 
But  the  outrage  recently  perpetrated  in  the  borough  of  Bir- 
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mingbam  is  not  the  only  mcentiye  to  a  more  diligent  study  of 
the  habits  of  onr  cariminal  population^  and  of  the  stem  neoes- 
nties  of  our  own  position.    At  no  great  distance  from  the 

metropolis,  a  quiet  country  parsona^  has  been  recently  invaded, 
and  a  clergyman  (Mr.  Holiest)  muidcTcd,  almost  in  his  sleep, 
by  a  gang  of  ruffians,  each  of  whom  actually  received  just  sevcni 
and  sixpence  as  his  share,  on  the  division  of  the  paltry  spoil. 
Mr.  Hill,  moreover,  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  Grand 
Jury  the  fact,  that  in  the  county  of  Kent  the  dwellings  of  ten 
clei^ymen  have  just  been  attacked,  with  more  or  less  of  vio- 
lence^  and  property  in  every  instance  carried  off.  It  would 
appear  as  though  crime  were  assuming  a  fresh  appearance, — as  if 
the  ruffian  who  forces  his  way  into  a  dwelling-liouse  in  the  dead 
hour  of  night,  is  ready  to  aggravate  his  crime  by  the  assassination 
of  its  peaoefol  owner^  if  by  so  doing  he  can  hope  to  augment 
his  booty  never  so  little,  or  to  add  another  chance  to  the  proba- 
bilities of  impunity.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
Mr.  Hill  delivered  his  Charge  to  the  Ghrand  Jury  at  BirmiDgham 
the  other  day,  and  certainly  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
gravity  and  experience  of  the  speaker,  and  the  practical  nature 
of  the  remedies  he  suggests,  combine  to  call  attention  to  his 
address. 

'Three  systems  are  at  work  in  this  country  for  insuring  the 
security  of  the  community  against  the  attacks  of  that  imperiuin 
in  imperio,  the  criminal  population.  It  is  of  little  avail  to 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ;  there  is  a  criminal 
population  dispersed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land — a  caste  apart  which  daily  and  hourly  recruits  its  ranks 
from  all  that  is  most  idle,  dissolute,  and  unprincipled  among  us. 
The  hands  of  this  Bedouin  horde  are  against  every  man,  though 
the  hands  of  every  man  are  not  against  them.  Whether  it  be 
negligence^  whether  that  spurious  and  maudlin  philanthropy 
which  is  equally  ready  to  breathe  a  gentle  sigh  of  compassion 
over  the  untimely  fate  of  poor  Mr.  Holiest,  or  the  punishment 
of  his  murderers,  society  in  this  country  carries  on  a  feeble  war 
against  the  activity  and  determination  of  its  assailants.  The 
same  imbecility  of  purpose  infects  us  all.  We  are  all  alike 
guilty  of  treason  t6  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  The  Judge 
upon  the  bench,  who  hitches  together  an  incimdunve  charge  to 
a  jury,  when  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  has  been  clearly  proved 
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upon  a  trial ;  the  twelve  jurymen  who  juggle  with  their  own 
ooDsciences  and  with  the  immntaUe  distinctions  between  guilt 
and  innocence ;  the  perorating  philantliropist  who  at  public 
meetings  indulges  iu  the  luxury  of  tender  periods  at  tlic  exjjensc 
of  the  lives  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  and  above  all,  we,  the  great 
mass  of  the  community,  who  are  neitlier  judges,  jurymen,  nor 
professional  philanthropists,  and  who  yet  stand  by  (juietly  while 
all  this  goes  on,  are  all  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension. 
We  have,  as  yet,  discovered  but  three  methods  of  warding  off 
the  danger.    One  is  vindictive,  and  the  remaining  two  have  in 
a  degree  the  character  of  anticipation  and  prevention.    The  first 
consists  in  our  system  of  criminal  punishments,  and  this  can 
only  be  effeetive  in  proportion  to  the  certainty  of  the  arrest  of 
the  offender,  and  the  application  of  the  pepaltj  assigned  to  his 
o&noe  by  tiie  law.    The  second  is  to  be  fonndy  indirectly,  in 
the  spread  of  education,  of  religions  cnltnie— in  the  repeal  of 
all  restrictions  upon  industry ;  and,  directly,  in  the  aggregate  of 
those  measures  of  reformatory  discipline  which  have  within  the 
last  few  years  been  devised  for  the  moral  reclamation  of  the 
criminal,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  prison  ceU.    According  to 
the  mildness  or  severity  of  his  temperament,  according  to  his 
more  or  less  limited  range  of  ob8er\'ation,  a  man  will  become  a 
partisan  of  either  one  or  other  of  these  systems.     The  third 
remains  ;  it  is  purely  prceautionary,  and  recent  circumstances 
have  combined  to  show  its  insulKcieucy  for  the  prevention  of 
violent  outrage  on  the  sanctuary  of  life.    It  consists  in  the 
whole  machinerj'  of  our  police  force— a  force,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted and  directed,  well  enough  adapted  for  the  detection  of 
crime  and  for  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  but  otherwise  incom- 
plete.   Let  us,  however,  be  just.    It  is  a  mere  absurdity  to 
•nppoae  that  the  police  system  can  ever  receive  such  an  exten- 
non  aa  to  be  directly  available  for  the  absolute  protection  of 
every  parsonage,  and  homestead,  and  farmhouse  scattered 
througliout  the  country.    There  is  no  doubt,  as  we  observed  on 
a  recent  oocaricn,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
rmral  polioe  in  the  way  of  improvement,  bnt,  when  all  is  done, 
the  protection  to  the  puUic  must  be  veiy  incomplete,  if  the  force 
ia  cdled  upon  to  act  against  a  criminal  population,  incaraasing 
In  numbers  and  audacity.    We  know  of  no  precautions  against 
crime  which  have  been  practically  adopted  to  any  CKtent  in  thia 
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oonntry,  and  wliich  are  not  MAy  refemble  to  one  or  other  of 
these  systema.  Mr.  Hill  attempted  on  Friday  last  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  a  Ibnrth  method,  which,  although  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight  excellently  adapted  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  would  yet  seem  to  involve  considerable  danger.  Our 
limits  to-day  preclude  us  from  so  ample  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  as  its  iiiipoi  laiicc  deserves  ;  we  will,  therefore,  postpone 
all  comment  upon  it,  and  content  ourselves  with  nicrely  indi- 
cating the  p:eneral  nature  of  the  scheme  propounded  by  the 
liccorder  of  Birniingham. 

'  Mr.  Hill  starts  with  the  position  that  the  directors  of  the 
police  force  are,  through  the  information  they  receive  from 
their  subordinates,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  persous, 
and,  generally  speaking,  with  the  whereabouts  of  the  criminal 
population.  If  an  order  were  sent  down  from  the  Home  Office 
to  Mr.  Maync  to-morrow  to  collect  on  Uounslow  Heath  on  a 
day  named  all  the  thieves,  pickpockets,  sheep-stealers,  cattle- 
lifters,  and  bufglars  in  the  fifty-two  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  that  able  and  sealous  officer  could  easily  accomplish  the 
task.  The  members  of  the  police  force  under  his  orders  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the  offenders,  aa 
they  see  them  slink  about  the  atreets ;  they  know  the  public- 
houses  where  they  meet  and  divide  their  ill-gotten  spoil ;  they 
could  at  a  moment's  notice  open  up  the  stores  of  the  receivers 
of  the  stolen  goods;  they  not  only  know  the  thief,  but  his 
associates,  and  probably  the  wretched  prostitute  who  is  tlie 
companion  of  his  orgies,  and  the  sharer  of  his  gains.  The 
pages  of  Fielding  and  the  memoirs  of  Vidocq  have  been  sur- 
passed in  our  own  times  by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  an  un- 
assuming and  orderly  body  of  men,  to  whose  unceasing  labours 
and  watelifulness  we  owe  nnieh  of  the  security  we  enjoy. 
The  proof  of  the  value  of  their  services  is  to  be  found  in  the 
almost  certainty  with  which  offenders  are  brought  to  justice 
when  the  crime  /m»  been  committed.  Until  then  the  action 
of  the  police  force  is  paralysed.  Even  so  they  may  be  perfectly 
well  aware  that  such  a  man  has  committed  such  a  theft,  but 
his  arrest  would  be  useless  the  l^gal  proof  against  him  is  in* 
complete.  Now,  it  is  against  this  Bedouin  force  of  criminals 
that  Mr.  Hill  would  levy  open  war  for  the  public  security's 
sake.   When  once  a  man  is  notoriously  affiliated — that  is  to 
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say,  when  it  can  be  proved  to  tlic  satisfaction  of  a  jury  tliat  lie 
is  afRliatcd — to  this  horde  of  marauders,  the  Recorder  of  liir- 
mingham  would  have  hira  at  once  disarmed.     The  pickpocket 
of  to-day  is  the  burglar  of  to-morrow,  and  the  possible  mur- 
derer of  the  next  day.    Mr.  Hill  would  have  him  arrested 
midway  in  his  course  of  crime.    Certainly  such  a  system  as 
this  would  be  of  little  avail  against  the  audacity  of  a  Ruah^  or  the 
cold  atrocity  of  such  a  wretch  as  the  murderess  Manning ;  but, 
at  least,  had  it  been  in  operation,  the  assassination  of  the  other 
day  woulcl  not  have  occurred  at  Birmingham,  and  poor  Mr. 
Holiest  might  have  been  still  aUve.    Here  we  must  pause; 
bat  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  well  justify  us  for  making 
ICr.  HilFs  charge  the  subject  of  a  second  notice.    We  think 
we  have  not  failed  in  stating  his  case  with  sufficient  clearness. 
Let  us  next  inquire  if  the  remedy  be  not  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease.   Let  us  ascertain  if  it  be  really  the  fact  that  murders 
are  ordinarily  committed  by  the  '  criminal  population.'  Surely, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  we  must  not  be  over-hasty  in  sanctioning 
a  change  whicli  might  readily  make  the  law  a  terror  rather 
to  the  inuoceut  than  to  the  guilty.' 

From  the  *  Times/  October  23,  1850. 

. '  We  proceed  to-day  with  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Hill's  very 
interesting  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  borough  sessions  of 

Birmingham.  As  we  explained  yesterday,  the  novelty  of  his 
plan  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  would  anticipate  crime  by  the 
incarceration  of  all  persons  '  provably  addicted  to  robberv''  or 
theft,  so  as  to  deserve  the  aj)pcllation  of  tliief.'*  It  is  very  fur 
from  our  wish  to  take  anything;  like  a  captious  objection  to  the 
system  proposed  by  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  looseness  of  the  definition  on 
which  it  all  rests.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  a  man  '  probably 
addicted  to  robbery  or  theft  ?'  Is  it  a  man  who  has  been  ouce, 
twice,  thrice  convicted  of  the  crime  named  ?  If  this  were  so, 
Mr.  Hill  would  at  least  give  us  something  intelligible  to  go 
upon.  It  might,  indeed,  be  hard  that  no  loai^  p^BwUeniim 
should  be  allowed  to  the  poor  wretch  who  might  be  struggling 

•  Here  the  writer,  who  manifestly  quotes  from  memtjrv,  i  s  i  imocurate.  My  Cliarire 
doM  aot  oontMn  the  phnuM  '  provably,'  or  '  probttb^  addicted  to  theft.' — M>  D. 

U7,     -  ' 
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to  unloose  himself  from  the  ehains  of  vice.    It  seems  a  very 

m 

stern  policy  which  should  make  three  convictions  the  justifica- 
tion of  a  fourth,  even  hefore  the  commission  of  any  fresh 
criminal  act.  Still  the  definition  would  he  intelligible,  and  a 
practical  question  might  in  each  case  be  submitted  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  court.  AVc  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  Mr. 
Hill  could  not  under  any  circumstances  procure  the  assent  of 
Parliament  to  such  a  doctrine;  but,  if  once  sanctioned,  it 
might,  no  doubt,  be  acted  upon  with  sufficient  certainty.  As 
it  appears  to  us,  all  other  presumptions,  short  of  actual  con- 
viction, must  necessarily  break  down.  If  a  person  has  really 
been  guilty  of  a  theft  or  robbery,  the  short  plan  is  to  put  him 
upon  his  trial  for  the  offence  of  theft,  not  to  produce  him  in  a 
criminal  court  as  'a  justly-reputed  thiefl'  The  old  law  is 
sufficient,  and  the  old  crime  too ;  why  import  into  the  statute- 
book  a  new  law  and  a  new  crime  ?  Let  us,  however,  look  a 
little  more  dosdy  into  Mr.  Hill's  recommendation.  What  he 
says  is  this  : — '  When  by  the  evidence  of  two  or  more  credible 
■witnesses  a  jury  has  been  satisfied  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing,  and  that  the  witnesses  do  actually  believe,  that 
the  accused  party  is  addicted  to  robbery  or  theft,  so  as  to  de- 
serve the  appellation  of  'thief,*  he  shall  be  called  upon  in 
defence  to  prove  himself  in  possession  of  means  of  subsistence, 
lawfully  obtained,  either  from  his  property,  or  labour,  or  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.'  The  reputation  of  '  thief  is  to  be 
the  substantive  offence ;  the  line  of  exculpation  open  to  a 
prisoner  is  to  prove  himself  in  possession  Qf  lawful  means  of 
subsistence.  What  difficulty  would  any  man,  really  affiliated 
to  the  gangs  of  marauders  who  infest  society,  experience  in 
trumping  up  a  story  so  plausible  that  a  Jury  or  court  could  not 
but  formally  admit  its  truth?  Every  man  present  might  in 
his  heart  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  employer  or  finend  pro- 
duced was  but  the  accomplice  of  the  party  accused,  still  what 
could  be  done?  There  stands  a  man  in  tiie  witness-box  ready 
to  swear  that  he  gives  the  prisoner  ten  shillings  or  twelve 
shilliugs  a  week;  and  how  is  the  evidence  to  be  set  aside? 
What  difficulty  wonld  any  member  of  the  swell  mob— any  pro- 
fessional burglar  or  thief — find  in  producing  vouchers  for  his 
means  of  lawful  subsistence?  * 

'  Impracticable  as  Mr.  Hill's  plan  would  appear  to  be  ou  a 
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question  of  detinition,  of  statutory  provision,  or  of  adniinistra- 
tioii,  it  is  even  yet  more  intolerable  when  we  ^ive  a  thought  to 
the  machinery  by  which  it  must  be  worked  out.  Who  are  to 
be  substantially  the  judges? — -The  pohce.  Who  the  accusers? 
— ^The  police.  Who  the  witnesses?— ^The  police.  No  doubt 
there  is  the  formal  intervention  of  a  court  and  jury,  but  they 
are  mere  puppets^  and  the  strings  whicH  regulate  their  more- 
ments  would  all  ultimately  terminate  in  ScoUand-yard.  Now 
it  requires  but  a  moderate  experience  indeed  of  criminal  courts 
to  be  profoundly  convinced  of  the  fearful  amount  of  injustice 
that  would  ensue  from  the  loose  admission  of  the  statements  of 
the  constabulary  force.  We  would  be  well  content  to  rest  the 
fiite  of  Mr.  Hill's  system  upon  the  opinion  of  any  gentleman  of 
experience  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  Can  the  statements 
of  policemen,  to  the  prejudice  of  prisoners,  be  ever  received 
without  the  extreracst  vigilance?  Whetlicr  it  be  over-zeal, 
whether  the  bias  to  suspect  f^uilt  inseparable  from  his  calling, 
whether  malevolence  or  stupidity,  the  police  constable  is  not  a 
man  whose  word  can  ])e  taken  upon  trust.  Now,  in  the  case 
supposed  by  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  almost  exclusively  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  constabulary  force  that  convictions  must  depend.  Police- 
men alone  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  cri- 
minal population.  It  is  only  the  policeman  who  tracks  the  thief 
to  his  haunts^  who  knows  his  companions^  who  sees  him  loiter- 
ing about  the  streets.  It  is  the  policeman,  therefore,  in  whose 
mind  the  suspicion  is  generated  which  is  to  ripen  into  the  con- 
viction of  the  prisoner.  With  every  respect  for  the  zeal,  intel- 
Itgencey  and  respectability  of  the  great  mass  of  the  metropolitan 
constabulary  force — ^for  with  the  proceedings  of  this  body  we  are 
more  intimately  acquainted — ^we  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see 
the  day  when  the  liberty  of  the  meanest  of  our  fellow-country- 
men was  made  to  depend  upon  such  testimony  as  thisj 

'AVc  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Hill's  plan  can  never  receive  the 
public  assent — first,  from  tlic  nature  of  the  oflence  he  would 
create,  and.  secondly,  because  of  the  machincrv  by  which  a 
conviction  must  be  workcti  out.  At  the  same  time,  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  learned  Kccordc  r  (U  serve  to  be  treated  with  every 
respect ;  for  it  does  appear  an  anomalous  thing  that  we  should 
be  perfectly  aware — morally  spcakin^j^ — of  the  existence  of  a  guilty 
section  of  the  population  whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  the 
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success  of  their  aggrcsBions  upon  property,  aud  yet  that  wc  can- 
not stretch  out  our  hands  aud  xeatrain  them  irom  overt  acts  of 
crime.  *  Tliat  they  must  of  necessity  commit  offences  daily  is 
just  as  well  known  to  the  police  as  it  is  known  to  us  that  the 
passengers  we  meet  in  the  streets  must  daily  eat  and  drink, 
although  we  do  not  follow  them  to  their  homes^  and  are  not 
able  to  ayer  that  they  have  taken  food  of  any  particular  kind  or 
at  any  particular  moment.'  A  &ct  so  notorious  as  this  is  every 
now  and  then  mentioned  aa  matter  for  surpriae  aorosa  a  dinner- 
table,  but  the  reooUectioa  of  it  soon  disappears  fiom  the  memory 
of  most  of  us.  With  the  criminal  judge  it  ia  otherwise.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  astonished  at  finding  that  a  man  so  aealous 
and  conscientious  as  Mr.  Hill,  should  have  reflected  long  and 
earnestly  upon  the  subject,  nor  that  at  last  he  should  have  pro- 
posed some  ])ractical  plan  for  the  abatement  of  the  evil.  Wc 
are  compelled,  although  Avith  every  respect  for  the  llecordcr  of 
Birmingham,  to  reject  his  proposition,  as  likely  to  produce 
greater  evils  than  those  it  professes  to  cure.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  Charge,  Mr.  Hill  observed  that  at  the  sessions  over  which 
he  was  then  about  to  preside,  there  was  actually  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  prisoners  for  trial.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  case, 
that  the  ordinary  means  of  repression,  if  they  be  firmly  used, 
will  be  found  suthcient,  without  resorting  to  any  extraordinary 
and  perilous  novelty  ?  J udges  and  juries  require  to  be  reminded 
of  their  duty.  We  have  lately  seen  far  too  much  maudlin  sym- 
pathy with  the  guilty,  and  in(Ufference  to  the  iate  of  the  unof- 
fending and  respectable  members  of  society.  When  the  law, 
such  as  it  is,  is  fairly  administered,  and  is  found  to  be  insuf- 
ficient for  the  repression  of  crime,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
the  creation  of  fresh  offences,  as  yet  happily  unknown  to  the 
statute-book.  Finally,  we  would  remark  that  we  must  not 
generalize  too  hastily  because  of  the  two  crimes  which  have 
been  recently  comniitted  in  Surrey  and  at  Birmin":hani.  It 
is  not  true,  in  ninety- nine  cases  out  of  a  luuulrcd,  that  murders 
arc  coniniittcd  by  the  criminal  population,  properly  so  called. 
The  attack  of  the  criminal  population  is  directed  airaiust  ])ro- 
perty,  not  life.  AVc  doubt  it'  the  criminal  calendar  of  the  last 
twenty  years  m  ould  fiu'uish  half  a  dozen  causes  analogous  to  the 
unhapjiy  outrages  that  occurred  the  other  day  at  Frimley  or  at 
Birmingham.' 
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/  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times.' 

*  SiBy — Nothiog  but  ad?antage  to  the  public  can  arise  from  a 
discnseion  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Tmee  and  the 
Beoorder  of  Binninghain,  on  his  suggestions  for  the  reetraint 
of  known  offisndecs.  Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
Tations  on  the  sulgect^  avowing,  as  I  am  bound  to  do  !»  hmine, 
that  even  after  reading  what  has  fallen  from  your  peu  on  this 
topic^  my  views  are  in  concurrence  with  those  of  Mr.  Hill  ? 

'  Before^  however,  I  touch  on  points  of  difference,  let  me  re* 
mark  that  you  have  brought  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  with 
a  force  of  language  and  a  felicity  of  illustration  with  which 
your  readers  must  have  been  far  more  pleased  than  surprised, 
the  prc^ant  fact  that  the  malefactors  of  the  country  are  per- 
fectly well  kuown  to  the  police.  *  If/  you  say,  *  an  order  were 
sent  down  from  the  llouie  Oilicc  to  Mr.  Mayue  to-morrow  to 
collect  on  llounslow  Heath  on  a  day  named  al^  the  thieves, 
pickpockets,  sheepstealers,  and  cattle-lifters  in  the  fifty-two 
counties  in  England  and  Wales,  that  able  and  zealous  othccr  could 
easily  accomplish  the  task.  The  members  of  the  police  ibrcc 
under  his  orders  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  persons  of 
the  offenders,  as  thejr  see  them  sliuk  about  the  streets.  They 
know  the  public-houses  where  th^  meet  and  divide  their  ill- 
gotten  spoil/  &c. 

'  It  is^  then^  admitted  on  aU  hands,  that  knowledge  actually 
cadsts  which  enables  the  witness  to  saj,  'that  man  is  a  thief; 
that  man  is  a  burglar ; '  and  such  knowledge  being  genuine,  he 
jDust  be  able  to  offer  reasons,  and  point  to  focts  in  proof  of  his 
asseriaons.  But  'knowledge  is  power/  and  the  particular 
knowledge  under  consideration  is,  if  it  can  be  reduced  to  use, 
and  restrained  from  abuse,  a  power  of  the  highest  momeut  to 
the  public  welfare.  Shall  we  make  no  struggle  to  render  it 
available,  but  let  it  pass  by  unheeded,  as  the  savage  does  the 
streams  of  water  which  his  civilized  successor,  by  the  appliances 
of  mechanics,  turns  to  so  many  great  pur|X)8es  of  life  ?  Your 
articles  will  set  many  a  mind  to  work  on  this  power,  and  engage 
them  in  devising  modes  of  *  maximizing  '  as  Bentham  would 
have  said,  the  advantages,  and  '  minimizing  '  the  evils  of  its 
action.  Like  tire,  it  may  be  a  good  servan^  though  a  bad  master. 
AU  depends  on  the  means  of  controL 
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'  The  Recorder,  then,  having  a  legitimate  object  in  view,  the 
controveny  will  turn  on  the  modus  operandi.    If  his  plan,  or 
any  plan  that  can  he  snggeeted,  can  be  reduced  to  wholesome  , 
practice,  all  will  agree  that  a  real  good  has  heen  obtained. 

'  Mr.  Hill  Buggeata  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  notoriona 
male&ctora  may  be  dealt  with,  in  the  aheenoe  of  proof  that 
they  have  eommitted  specific  offences,  by  a  process  which  he 
enounces ;  but  his  proposal  ia  not  to  act  upon  that  opinion,  but 
to  confine  the  operation  of  a  law  framed  on  hia  principle  to  the 
class  composed  of  criminals  who  have  been  already  convicted  of 
a  felony,  or  of  a  misdemeanour  implying  dishonesty,  in  contra- 
distinction to  libels,  assaults,  and  so  forth. 

*  It  is  true  that  he  conteni[)l;itcs  such  a  restricted  application 
of  the  law  as  only  temporary,  awaitin};  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  the  law  to  be  extended,  if  successful,  to  ail  kuown 
oflcnders,  thouji^h  not  previously  con^  ict^d. 

'  Now,  whether  such  extension  will  ever  be  made  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  sj)eculatiou,  tlie  discussion  of  which  may  well  stand 
over  until  it  receives  support  or  condemnation  from  the  result 
of  the  prior  experiment.  So  long  as  the  law  is  confined  to  the 
class  of  convicted  malefactors,  yon  are  of  opinion  tliat  '  a  prac- 
tical question  might  in  each  case  be  submitted  for  the  decision 
of  the  Court/ 

'  From  these  remarka  it  will  appear  that  the  pointa  of  differ- 
ence between  yourself  and  the  Recorder  are  reduced  to  a  nanow 
compass.  His  projectedf  law  may  be  thus  briefly  indicated  :— 
First,  it  applies  only  to  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  a 
apecific  act  of  dishonesty.  Secondly,  it  applies  to  such  only  of 
the  convicted  dass  aa  are  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  proved 
to  be  engaged  in  a  course  of  depredation — ^that  proof  to  con- 
sist of  the  belief  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  such  belief 
to  be  sifted  by  cross-examination  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  is  formed,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  it  is  professed.  I  will 
then  suppose  the  case  for  the  prosecution  to  be  established 
prima  facie,  and  next  consider  what  defences  arc  open  to  the 
accused.  He  may,  if  he  can,  displace  tlie  grounds  on  which  tlie 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  against  him  has  proceeded.  This,  it 
is  admitted,  or  rather  stated  by  the  Recorder,  may  be  a  hard- 
ship on  the  prisoner,  as  calling  upon  him  to  prove  a  negative. 
The  Recorder,  therefore,  proposes  that  aa  the  proof  against  the 
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accawd  consists  of  presmnptiTe  evidence^  he  should  be  allowed 
to  set  up  a  ooonter-presumption,  and  to  reliere  himself  hj 
showing  that  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lawful  means  of 
supplying  his  wants. 

'  The  olgection  which  yon  make  to  this  head  of  the  proof  is, 
not  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  its  production  by  the 
innocent;  bnt  that  it  will  be  readily  &bricated  by  the  guilty. 
Let  me  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  your  opinion 
may  be  well  founded,  and  if  so,  it  would  detract  in  some 
degree,  more  or  less,  from  tlic  cfficicney  of  the  Liw  ;  but  it 
would  in  nowise  assist  the  main  purpose  of  your  article,  which 
is  to  show  tltat  the  course  of  proceeding  pro])osed  by  the 
Recorder  is  inadmissible,  from  the  jeopardy  in  wliicli  it  would 
place  tlie  innocent.  I  will  now  suppose  the  proof  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  lawful  means  of  subsistence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner 
to  have  failed,  and  a  verdict  to  pass  against  him.  What  is  the 
consequence?  Not  of  necessity  imprisonment.  In  the  first 
instance  be  is  called  upon  to  give  bail  to  be  of  good  conduct 
for  a  limited  period  of  time ;  and  it  is  only  in  default  of  such 
bail  that  he  is  liable  to  incarceration  at  all.  May  I  not  then 
snbmit  to  your  candour  that  safeguards,  manifold  uid  sufficient^ 
are  interposed  between  the  accused  and  either  mistake  or 
oppression  T  Suppose  the  accused  should  be  unjustly  driven 
from  post  to  post  until  he  be  reduced  to  his  last  defence ;  yet, 
if  he  is  known  to  his  neighbours  and  rdadves  to  be  an  honest 
man,  what  difficulty  would  they  have  in  becoming  responsible 
for  his  not  being  convicted  of  crime  within  the  period  limited 
by  law  ? 

'That  exceptional  cases  of  unjust  suffering  may  occur  cannot 
l>e  denied.  Mistakes  are  made  under  all  systems  of  juris- 
prudence, and  made  more  frequently  than  ])ersons  who  do  not 
spend  their  time  in  criminal  courts  are  probably  aware.  As 
IJeccaria  says,  no  proof  rises  higher  than  to  a  probability  so 
great  as  that  we  venture  to  act  upon  it;  absolute  certainty  in 
matters  of  jurisprudence  is  unattainable.  Nature  leaves  us  no 
alternative  between  submitting  now  and  then  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  innocent,  or  letting  the  guilty  depart  with  im- 
punity. If  none  are  to  be  punished,  until  judges  and  juries  are 
infidlible,  the  courts  may  be  locked  up  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come. 
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'  Mr.  HilFs  plan  is  framed  on  the  admission  that  the  evidence 
of  criminality  which  is  to  be  adduced  is  not  of  the  highest 
class,  and  hence  its  appointed  checks  and  saft^gnards.  But  its 
infinnity  may  be  exaggerated.  In  some  respects  it  is  less 
open  to  error  than  oiir  common  form  of  proceeding,  which 
relies  on  the  proof  of  a  partLcolar  act.  But^  with  regard  to  a 
particular  act,  the  witnesses  sometimes  fidl  into  mistakes  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  prisoner  with  the  person  really  guilty.  In 
cases  of  drcumstantiaL  evidence  the  facts  inculpating  the  accused 
are  sometimes  fraudulently  prepared,  as  where  articles,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  stolen,  are  deposited  for  some  sinister  pur- 
pose in  a  servant's  box  ;  these  and  ten  thousand  sources  of 
error  have  beset  thi'  ste  ps  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  every  age  and  country.  The  sources, 
however,  to  which  I  linvc  ])oiuted  your  attention  are  evidently 
less  to  be  feared,  when  witnesses  are  speaking  of  a  course  of 
life,  than  •when  they  arc  conlincd  to  a  particiihir  transaction ; 
so  that,  although  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  easier  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  in  regard  to  a  jmrticular  transaction,  than  with 
regard  to  a  person's  course  ot"  life,  yet  the  superiority  may  be 
much  less  considerable  than  at  first  sight  would  be  conjectured. 

'  Probably  the  Eecorder's  plan  would  have  had  a  better  chance 
of  immediate  acceptance  by  the  public,  if  he  had  expressed  no 
opinions  going  beyond  his  projected  law,  which,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  to  be  confined  to  convicts.  If  I  had  been  at  his 
elbow  I  should  have  reminded  him  of  the  saying  of  FonteneUe, 
'  That,  if  he  had  his  hand  full  of  truths,  he  would  only  open 
one  finger  at  a  time.'  I  am.  Sir,  &c, 

'Amicus. 

*Oet.  44f 

FroM  the  '  Times,*  October  24, 1850. 

'  In  another  portion  of  our  columns  will  be  found  a  letter 

upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  M.  I).  HilFs  recent  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Hinningham.  We  have  so  fully  discussed  the 
subject,  and  so  amply  explained  the  motives  of  our  opposition 
to  the  proposed  scheme,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us 
here  to  re-ojxni  the  matter  at  any  length.  From  respect  for 
the  character  and  reputation  of  the  Recorder  of  Birminirbam, 
we  will  not,  however,  pass  over  without  notice  the  argumeuts 
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that  may  ^>c  addiired  in  favour  of  his  proposition.  The  letter 
of  '  Amiens'  su)ijK)rts  the  extraordinary  scheme  of  levying  open 
war  against  all  that  numeroiis  class  of  aaspicioiis  eharacter 
who,  by  the  absence  of  any  evident  means  of  subsistence,  by 
the  general  idleness  and  supposed  criminality  of  their  conduct, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  engaged  in  such  courses  as  -mSL  eren^ 
tuaUy  lead  them  to  some  flagrant,  perhaps  to  some  sanguinary, 
act  of  crime. 

'  Now,  we  fully  grant  that  the  great  mass  of  the  criminal 
population  of  this  country  is  yirtually  under  the  mirveiUance  of 
the  police  force.  It  is  weQ  nigh  impossible  that  a  man  should 
be  guilty  of  successive  acts  of  criminality,  or  even  that  he 
should  be  the  habitual  companion  of  vagalx)nds  and  thieves, 
without  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  police  force.  So  far 
we  perfectly  concur  with  Mr.  Hill,  or  with  the  writer  of  the 
letter  which  appears  in  our  impression  of  this  day.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  brinj^  the  machinery  of  the  criminal  tribunals  to 
bear  u[X)n  this  vast  floating  mass  of  crime  and  debauchery  in 
any  such  manner  that  the  consccpient  peril  to  society  will  not 
greatly  o\  erbalancc  the  correlative  advantages.  In  a  word,  is 
it  possible  to  invent  some  system  by  which  the  '  paulo-post 
future'  criminals  of  this  country  can  be  arzested  in  their 
career  before  the  actual  commission  of  crime,  in  any  way  which 
will  be  really  efficient  against  offenders,  without  at  the  same 
time  exposing  innocent  men  innumerable  to  the  terrors  of  an 
inquiry  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  most  probably  to  the 
positive  evUs  of  incarceration?  We  need  not  again  enter  into 
the  details  of  Mr.  Hill's  proposition,  after  the  recent  discussion 
npon  the  subject.  It  consists,  in  the  rough,  of  a  propoesl  for 
the  arrest  of  persons  of  suspicions  eharacter,  who  are  to  be 
brought  up  before  a  jury.  It  is  to  be  proved  against  them  by 
the  evidence  of  credible  witnesses  that  they  are  really  persons 
engaged  in  a  career  of  guilt,  although  we  believe  we  are 
stating  Mr.  Hill's  plan  fairly  when  we  add  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  that  the  witnesses  should  give  e^^dcnee  of  any 
specific  guilty  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  may  set 
aside  the  presumption  arising  from  this  testimony  by  the  evi- 
dence of  jKJi-sons  who  will  prove  that  he  has  in  eticet  lawful 
m^ns  of  subsistence.  Mr,  Hill's  j)roposal  is  a  contest  of  two 
presumptions,  the  first  oi  which  would  be  quite  insufficient  to 
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establish  the  ^uilt  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  second  his  inno- 
cence. 

'  Our  olijection  to  the  proposition  is  twofold.  It  appears  to 
US  that  a  more  hideous  oppression  could  Dot  be  devised,  a 
more  terrible  power  could  not  be  assigned  to  courts  of  justice^ 
than  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  guilt  of 
a  prisoner  upon  a  susptdan  that,  all  things  considered,  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  oommit  a  criminal  act.  This  suspicion  is  to  be 
sufficient,  unless  he  can  succeed  in  proving  a  point  which,  if 
proved,  would  not  disarm  the  suspicion  of  its  sting.  What, 
after  aU,  is  the  presumption  of  guilt  to  be  made  up  of?  Why, 
of  the  testimony  of  persons  who  cannot  speak  to  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  ii])on  any  specific  point,  but  \\\\o  suspect,  and  sur- 
mise, and  opine,  and  consider.  Why,  if  any  one  of  tlie  wit- 
nesses conkl  prove  against  the  prisoner  tlie  substantive  act  of 
having  picked  a  stray  pocket,  let  the  man  })y  all  means  be  sent 
to  the  treadmill  for  that  offence.  But  you  cannot  educe  light 
out  of  accuninlatcd  haze,  let  the  accumulation  be  never  so 
great ;  you  cannot,  out  of  any  number  of  untlcdgcd  suspicions, 
arrive  at  any  such  conviction  as  would  justify  the  incarceration 
of  an  Englishman. 

'We  object,  then,  to  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  not  only  because  it 
would,  in  our  opinion,  affect  the  innocent  more  than  the  guilty, 
but  because  it  would  be  to  admit  into  our  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  a  theory  of  guilt,  and  a  manner  of  proceeding, 
which  could  at  any  time  be  used  against  the  humbler  classes  of 
our  countrymen  with  fearful  effect.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
which  we  print  to-day  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Hill 
has  gone  too  far,  and  would  confine  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed system  to  persons  already  convicted  at  least  once  of  any 
felony,  fil«s.  Alas  !  is  one  conviction  to  justify  a  second  ?  Is 
a  man  to  be  twice  punished,  if  not  actually /or  the  same  offence, 
at  least  on  account  of  the  same  offence':'  The  tyranny  of  police 
surveillance  on  the  continent  of  Knropc  would  be  nothing  to 
such  a  seheme  as  this.  We  confess,  on  further  consideration 
of  Mr.  Hill's  proposition,  we  wonder  rather  that  he  should  not 
liave  seized  a  convicted  prisoner  in  the  dock,  or  certainly  before 
his  liberation  from  his  term  of  imprisonment,  and  compelled 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his  future  prospects  of  subsistence. 
Should  he  be  unable  to  make  these  out  to  the  satis&ction  of 
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the  Court,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  might  as  well  come 
down  ujx)n  him  first  as  last.  Wc  are  as  far  from  saying  that 
any  such  proposal  would  fiiul  favour  in  our  eyes  as  that  the 
country  should  directly  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
criminal  i)opulation,  for  this  would  be  merely  to  put  a  premium 
upon  crime ;  but,  at  least,  this  would  be  a  piece  of  straij;htfor- 
ward  blundering.  In  dismissing  this  subject,  we  arc,  however, 
most  anxious  to  convey  our  sense  of  the  zeal  aad  intelligence 
which  have  prompted  Mr.  Hill  to  take  up  this  important  sub- 
ject. It  is  something  to  find  a  man  going  out  of  the  usual 
routine  of  his  duties,  and  sincerely  aoxioua  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hill's 
preaent  proportion,  at  least  we  are  oonvinced  that  it  has  been 
prompted  by  a  veiy  strong  sense  of  pnUic  dnty/ 

From  t/ie  '  Spectator/  October  26,  1850. 

MK.  M.  D,  hill's  SVOOBSTION. 

'  More  burglaries ! — even  in  the  very  Strand,  tinder  the  nose 
of  the  metropolitan  police  !  The  burglarious  public  seems  to 
be  bent  \\\k>\\  putting  the  burglariable  public  upon  its  mettle — 
defying  prevention.  It  is  a  welcome  sound,  therefore,  when 
Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  announces  the  existence  of  a  statute  whose 
fundamental  enaetnicnt  suggests  the  very  means  which  we 
seem  to  want,  of  preventing  the  crime  by  arresting  the  criminal 
in  intention  before  he  becomes  the  criminal  in  fact. 

' '  There  is  a  statute  on  the  books,'  says  Mr.  Hill,  '  by 
which  a  reputed  or  suspected  thief,  by  frequenting  streets 
and  certain  places  therein  described,  which  are  supposed  to 
fnmieh  greater  opportunities  for  plunder  than  others,  may,  if 
the  magistrates  before  whom  he  is  brought  infer,  from  such  fine- 
qnenting^  that  his  int^t  was  to  commit  a  felony,  be  adjudged 
to  be  a  TOgue,  and  may  be  punished  with  imprisonment' 

'  But  there  are  defects  in  this  provision,  both  as  regards  the 
prisoner  and  as  regards  the  public.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  priscmer  might  find  it  difficult  to  rebut  a  charge  of  fireq[nent- 
ing  a  particular  place,  which  implies  a  repetition  of  Tisits  that 
may  extend  over  a  long  portion  of  time;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  justly-reputed  thief  entering  a  street  for  the  first  time, 
tliuugb  &o  entering  it  for  undoubted  purposes  of  theft,  would 
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escape  becaQse  it  was  bis  first  visit ;  he  liad  not  repeated  his 

visit,  and  therefore  had  not  frequented  the  place.  Mr.  Hill 
thinks  that  this  imperfect  proviaion  is  capable  of  improvement 
so  as  to  answer  our  present  purposes. 

"What  1  wonhl  propose  is,  that  when,  by  the  evidence  of 
two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  a  jury  has  been  satisfied  that 
tliere  is  ^ood  }^iound  for  believinj^,  and  that  the  witnesses  do 
actually  believe,  tliat  the  accused  party  is  addicted  to  robljery 
or  theft,  so  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  *  thief,'  he  shall  be 
called  upon  in  defence  to  prove  himself  in  possession  of  means 
of  subsistenoej  lawfully  obtained,  either  from  his  property,  his 
labonr,  or  from  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  On  the  failure 
of  such  pvoof,  let  him  be  adjudged  a  reputed  thief^  and  put 
nnder  high  reoognisanoes  to  be  of  good  conduct  for  some  limited 
period ;  or  in  de&nlt  of  responsible  bail,  let  him  suffer  impri- 
sonment for  the  same  term.' 

'  At  first,  to  proceed  with  caution,  Mr.  Hill  '  would  confine 
the  operation  of  the  law  to  persons  who  have  already  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  or  of  a  misdemeanour  such  as  necessarily  im- 
plies dishonesty  in  the  guilty  party — as,  for  instance^  obtaining 
money  or  goods  nnder  false  pretences.' 

'  This  would,  at  least,  seize  upon  the  population  disposed  to 
burglary,  and  would  conduce  to  the  security  of  lilc  and  pro- 
perty ;  for  burglary  may  always  result  in  murder.  The  sugges- 
tion is  too  valuable  to  drop  out  of  siglit ;  and  it  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  the  opposing  difficulties  should  be  fairly  grajiplcd 
with.  It  instantly  occurs  to  ask,  how  you  could  provide  prison 
room  for  so  considerable  an  addition  to  our  incarcerated  popula- 
tion ?  How  reconcile  the  people  to  augmented  taxes  for  the 
expenditure?  It  will  need  some  painstaking  to  dispose  of  these 
two  interrogatory  objections;  but  surely  the  ofarject  is  worth  the 
pains. 

'  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  know  of  what  the 
criminally-disposed  population  consists, — what  proportion  of  it 
consists  of  petty  laroeners,  what  of  probable  burghurs ;  for  until 
we  do  have  a  dear  conception  of  such  a  dassifioation,  we  do 
not  reaUy  know  what  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  are  inclined 
to  suppose  that  the  criminally -disposed  population  is  in  great  part 
identiod  with  llie  vagrant  population;  and,  if  so,  we  have  an 
additional  reason  for  such  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  as 
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would  separate  the  Tagraat  daw  mora  eompletdy  fieom  tiie  dus 

of  iuvoluntary  paupers. 

'  It  has  been  said  that,  with  present  opinions,  ^fr.  Ilill  would 
not  readily  find  a  jury  to  convict  a  man  of  being  a  felon  or  mis- 
demeanant on  proof  of  his  being  a  reputed  and  probable  thief ; 
but  a  conviction  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  case  laid 
before  the  jury  were  not  a  constructive  one  of  felony  or  mis- 
demeanour, but  an  actual  charge  of  vagrancy  :  the  definition  of 
TBgrancy  being  the  absence  of  auy  honeat  mode  of  subsistence. 
To  set  down  the  terms  for  defining  such  a  cliarge  would  be  the 
second  task  for  those  entrusted  with  the  requisite  reform. 

'  Another  facility  towards  a  conviction  would  lie  in  a  definite 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  jury  as  to  the  future  treatment  of 
the  vagrant  in  custody ;  and  in  this  respect  the  past  career  of 
the  prisoner  might  legitimately  be  taken  into  the  account.  It 
might  be  used  to  determine  the  class  of  vagrants  to  which  he 
should  belong ;  and  on  determining  his  dass^  he  should  be  ad- 
judged  liable  to  an  appropriate  custody. 

'  The  amount  of  prison  aceommodAtion  might  be  the  more 
readily  obtained  if  the  public  had  a  clear  conception  of  two 
&cts, — that  the  inchoate  criminal  would  really  be  detained  so 
long  as  he  was  probably  dangerous,  and  that  his  custody  would 
repay  the  State.  An  effectual  detention  would  in  itself  repay 
the  body  politic  ;  but  how  define  it  ?  Tlic  most  likely  plan 
would  be,  to  place  him  under  the  operation  of  reformatory 
labour,  such  as  that  suggested  by  Captain  Miieonoehie,  under 
which  the  prisoner  would  have  to  earn  his  own  release.  Now, 
a  man  who  has  earned  his  release  is  primd  facie  a  safer  man 
than  one  not  disposed  to  labour;  and,  in  point  of  hct,  we 
believe  that  the  total  want  of  industrial  education  iu  our  state 
of  society  explains  the  criminality  of  many.  But  the  labour 
pfrovided  for  the  moral  discipline  of  the  prisoners  might  well  be 
such  as  to  give  some  advantage  to  the  State,  though  it  should 
not  interfere  with  the  oommon  labour  market.  There  are  many 
works  of  the  nature  of  sanitary  improvements,  redamation  of 
land,  improvement  of  roads  and  bye-paths,  that  would  benefit 
the  State,  and  be  really  ad?antageons  to  the  body  pc^itic  in  the 
long  run,  although  they  would  not '  pay '  for  the  employment 
of  ordinary  labour. 

'  Provisions  of  this  kind  would  need  some  cousiden^tion ;  but 
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if  tbey  were  undertoken  with  anytbing  like  the  proper  diligence, 
fhey  need  not  oonsume  a  very  great  deal  of  time.  Because 
they  stand  forward  as  preliminaries  to  an  effectual  improvement 
of  the  law,  they  need  not  prevent  the  passing  of  a  bill.  The 
exceedingly  defective  security  of  the  public  ought  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  diligence.  So  long  as  laziness  or  indecision  suffers 
it  to  continue,  our  leading  legislators  will  be  responsible  for  the 
calamities  tliat  may  hapiuni. 

'  Mr.  Hill's  sufTjrcstion  has  attracted  very  general  attention, 
and  has  drawn  earnest  critieisnis  from  tlie  daily  press — for  the 
most  part  in  a  favourable  spirit.  Tlie  Times  has  characteristi- 
cally made  itself  the  organ  of  John  Bull's  creditable,  but  over- 
strained and  justice-clogging  dread  of  oppressing  the  prisoner 
while  pursuing  the  criminal ;  but  its  ingenious  and  rhetorical 
aignmentation  has  gone  on  a  misapprehension  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  exact  proposals  made,  and  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  been  refuted  by  one  of  its  own  correspondents  The 
olyectors  and  the  defenders  between  them  may  assist  Mr.  Hill  to 
reproduce  his  scheme  with  exact  explanations  and  developments 
qualifying  it  for  practical  embodiment  in  our  laws.'  - 

From  the  ' Spectator*  November  %,  1850. 

P&EVENTIVX  JUSTICE. 

' '  The  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  period  has 
not  arrived  when  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  officers  of 

justice  may  be  made  available  to  the  breaking  up  of  those  gangs 
which  hold  us  in  a  state  of  miserable  fear,  and  which,  V)v  the 
example  of  their  impunity,  obtain  recruits,  and  spread  al)road  a 
moral  potilencc.'  ' — Tlie  Recorder  of  Birminghatn's  Charge  to 
the  Grand  Junj^  18///  October, 

'As  might  have  been  expected,  llie  principle  involved  in  Mr. 
Hill's  jiroposal  has  received  nmch  less  attention  than  the  plan  on 
which  he  suggests  it  should  be  carricid  into  effect.  The  objectors, 
indeed,  almost  entirely  confine  themselyes  to  criticisms  on  the 
machinery,  forgetting  that  even  if  the  particular  form  of  pro- 
ceeding pointed  out  were  open  to  objection,  the  question  would 
remain,  whether  some  other  process,  more  happily  embodying 
the  principle  itself,  might  not  be  devised?  On  the  other  hand^ 
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if  the  principle  affcnrdcd  no  sound  basiB  for  legislation  in  any 
iarm,  it  were  a  waste  of  time  to  examine  particular  plans. 

'  Two  cardinal  &cts  are  admitted  by  all  who  ha?e  entered 
into  the  controversy.  First,  that  there  is  a  erimHal  population 
in  existence  among  us — ^by  which  we  mean  a  class  drawing  its 
livelihood  from  the  produce  of  crime.  That  such  a  class  does 
not  include  all  offenders  is  obvious.  The  Rushes  and  the  Dr. 
Wcbsters  did  not  belong  to  this  class ;  and  they  can  perhaps 
only  be  dealt  with  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  The  sccotkI 
caniiiKil  fact  is,  that  the  mem))crs  of  this  class  are  individually 
kuown  to  tin*  police,  and  probably  to  iiiaiiy  otlioif?.  These  fiicts 
being  established  by  nniversal  consent,  the  incpiiry  forces  itself 
upon  every  reflective  mind,  Cannot  the  facts  l)o  turned  to 
account  ?  is  the  science  and  practice  of  jurisprudence  in  such  a 
state  of  barbarism  as  not  to  be  able  to  touch  them  with  safety  to 
the  community  ?  The  answer  may  be  aj  or  no,  according  to 
the  present  state  of  our  legal  institutions!,  and  of  the  honesty 
and  intelligence  of  those  who  work  them.  Little  more  than  a 
century  ago  the  power  of  steam  was  only  known  as  an  enemy. 
Explosiotis  occurred  now  and  then,  and  mischief  was  done; 
but  no  service  was  rendered,  because  appliances  had  not  been 
discovered  for  controlling  and  directing  its  operation.  Now  it 
would  take  a  volume  to  describe  all  the  uses  to  which  steam  is 
applied^  and  another  to  indicate  the  further  tasks  that  are  in 
store  for  it. 

*  The  policeman  knows  that  A.  B.  is  a  thief.  That  is  admitted. 
He  knows  it  by  a  number  of  observations,  each  in  itself  tritling, 
but  altogether  producing,  and  justly  producing,  clear  conviction 
upon  his  mind.  Thus  we  have  witnesses ;  cannot  we  have  a 
trustworthy  judge  and  jury  ?  The  ease  would  present  no  i)ar- 
ticular  difficulty  to  an  honest  judge;  and  nobody  pretends  that 
dishonesty — that  is^  the  desire  and  intention  to  commit  in- 
justice— is  to  be  feared.  Then  with  regard  to  the  jury :  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  topics  which  have  been  urged  as  to 
the  danger  of  mistake  will  be  open  to  be  urged  to  each  jury  in 
each  case.  The  testimony  of  policemen,  no  doubt,  ouglrt  to  be 
acted  upon  with  cauti<m.  Bo  say^  and  very  justly  say,  the  ob- 
jectora.  But  what  la  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  that  caution 
being  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  corroborated 
in  his  charge  by  the  judge  ?    If  experience  proved  that  the 
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strictures  on  tiic  evidence  of  the  police  were  so  well  founded 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  act  on  such  evidence  when 
standing  alone,  judges  and  juries  would  quickly  find  out 
the  secret;  and  no  verdict  would  pass  against  the  prisoner 
unless  the  evidence  of  the  police  received  independent  support. 
Naf^  if  it  were  thought  wise  to  prescribe  evidence  by  law^  such 
corroboration  might  be  made  imperative  by  statutory  provision ; 
just  as  in  cases  of  filiation  under  our  present  law  of  bastardy^ 
the  testimony  of  a  mother^  although  full  credit  may  be  given 
to  her  evidence  by  the  court,  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  justify 
an  order  against  the  putative  father — additional  proof  must  be 
found,  or  the  claim  abaiuloucd.  Nor  would  this  restriction 
present  any  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  prosecutor.  Parish 
officers,  neighbours,  and  mauy  persons  unconnected  with  the 
police,  will  be  able  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  would  operate  as  a  check  on  that  of  the  ])()lice. 

*  So,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  it  would  be  as  competent  to 
him  to  produce  witnesses  to  his  character  as  it  is  at  present 
when  on  trial  for  a  specified  offence.  If  there  were  a  conflict  of 
evidence,  the  jury  would  in  that  case,  as  in  a  thousand  other 
cases,  have  to  decide  to  which  class  of  witnesses  credit  should 
be  given ;  and  they  would  never  £m1  to  be  reminded,  that  if 
'th^  entertained  a  reasonable  doubt,  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  accused.  We  have,  then, 
advanced  thus  far,  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  particular  individual  is  reputed  a  thief  may  reasonably 
be  left  to  the  dednon  of  our  tribunals.  Everything  else  re- 
solves itself  into  a  question  of  what  checks  against  error  it 
would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  proceeding:.  '1  his  topic 
involves  details  into  which  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter. 
The  point  to  which  we  have  desired  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  this — A.  13.  and  being  known  to  be  '  reputed 
thieves,'  can  such  knowledge  ])e  safely  acted  upon  by  our  courts  ? 
and  if  so,  will  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  community  that  it 
should  be  used  in  putting  them  under  restraint,  and  thus  de> 
priving  them  of  the  power  of  using  their  freedom,  as  we  know 
they  use  it,  to  the  constant  and  systematic  injury  of  society  ? 

'  But  we  must  caution  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hill's  Charge  against 
a  misconception  which  has  been  the  eause  of  much  eloquence 
run  to  waste.    It  has  been  supposed  that  when  a  convicted 
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offender  is  chained  with  being  a  reputed  thief,  his  before 
his  conviction  is  to  be  put  in  evidence.  This  is  not  so.  The 
question  is  not  what  he  hat  been  at  a  former  period^  but  what 
he  %»  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension.  Is  or  is  not  his  present  life 
a  course  of  theft?  If^  by  turning  him  out  of  prison  without 
means  and  without  character,  the  hiw  forces  him  to  recur  to  his 
former  calling,  the  blot  lies  there.  Let  every  prisoner  be  per- 
mitted  to  remain  in  confinement  for  tlie  purpose  of  earning  a 
small  sum  sutlicient  to  live  upon  with  frugality,  until  he  has  had 
time  to  seek  employment.  This  provision  Avould  incidentally 
enable  him  to  estaijlisli  a  character — his  greatest  want — inas- 
much as  his  patient  submission  to  the  privations  of  a  gaol,  from 
which  he  could  emerge  at  any  moment,  would  evince  both  a 
desire  to  abandon  his  evil  courses,  and  sufficient  power  of  self- 
control  to  act  upon  his  aspirations  after  better  things,  in  the 
face  of  strong  temptation.  In  very  bad  times,  his  capital  and 
character  united  might,  in  exceptional  instances,  be  found  una- 
vailing to  secure  the  means  of  UveUhood  by  the  produce  of  his 
labour.  If  so,  his  duty  and  that  of  society  point  directiy  to  the 
poor-house.  As  every  man  who  continues  to  live  must  be  a 
consumer,  what  can  be  the  hardship  of  calling  upon  him,  whien 
placed  in  circumstances  of  just  suspicion,  to  show  the  sources 
from  which  his  consumption  Is  drawn. 

'  The  object  to  be  obtained  is  too  important  to  justify  its  being 
abandoned  on  light  grounds.     The  criminal  population  is  partly 
hereditary  and  partly  recruited  by  immigrants.     Tiie  vices  and 
sufferings  incident  to  the  course  of  life  pursued  by  thieves  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  diminish  their  number ;  and  if  there  were 
no  additions  from  without,  the  class  would  dwindle  away,  and 
in  time  perhaps  become  extinct.    But  the  example  of  impunity, 
though  but  for  a  few  years,  puts  enormous  power  of  corruption 
into  the  hands  of  the  veteran  offender,  and  enables  htm  to 
replenish  his  band  whenever  death  or  the  policeman  creates  a 
vacancy.    If  this  band  were  harassed  and  broken  up  from  day 
to  day,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  directed  against  reputed 
thieves,  theft  must  cease  to  be  a  calling — aU  continuity  of  action 
would  be  at  an  end.    The  professional  life  of  a  thief  would  be 
too  short  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  an  adept 
in  his  art,  and  his  vintationa  of  our  houses  and  pockets  would 
be  rare.' ' 
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CHAEGIJ  OP  OCTOBER,  1851, 

Gentlemen  of  the  Gband  Jury, 

AT  the  Michaelmas  ^easions  of  last  year  I  addressed  your  pre- 
decessors on  the  repression  of  crime;  coufining,  however^  my 
remarks  to  one  branch  of  that  great  subject,  namely,  the  pro- 
priety of  holding  in  restraint  known  malefactors,  who  could  be 
shown  on  aafficient  evidence  tq  pursue  crime  as  a  calling; 
although,  by  their  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  they  had  been 
able  to  elude  the  proof  of  any  specific  offence. 

This  Churj^c  engaged  pul)lic  attention  to  an  extent  for  which 
I  was  not  prepared.  ]5y  those  best  acqnaintcd  Mitli  the  class 
to  he  liehl  in  check,  and  u  itli  its  niauil'ukl  inflictions  on  society, 
1  believe  I  may  venture  to  state  that  it  met  with  acceptance ; 
but  when  it  was  handled  by  men  of  acute  minds,  uiiiruardcd 
from  error  by  practical  experience,  I  ought  not  to  wonder  tliat 
a  new  question,  or  at  all  events  a  qpestion  new  to  these  critics, 
should  call  forth  dissent  as  well  as  agreeroentj-r-dissent  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  a  multiti^de  of  ingenious  objections.  If  I  had 
foreaeisn  that  any  observations  falling  irom  me  coidd  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  so  much  notice,  f  might  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  offer  my  views  to  ^e  public  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  enabled  me,  by  treating  the  suligeot  in  greater 
fulness  than  can  well  be  done  in  a  Charge,  to  answer  by  antici- 
pation the  o])jection8  which  have  been  urged  against  me. 

My  reply  I  intend  to  give  on  the  present  occasion,  and,  as  I 
hope,  without  drawing  too  much  on  your  patience.  No  doubt  I 
nu;j:ht  hav(;  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  performing  this  task  ; 
but  I  thought  it  due  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  to  which  I  have 
adverted  to  take  anijde  tii^ic  for  a  reconsideration  of  what  I  had 
submitted  to  your  predecessors,  in  order  that,  by  a  careful  and 
(so  far  as  any  etiorts  of  mine  could  assure  it)  a  candid  review 
of  all  that  has  been  urged  pn  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  I 
might  either  maintain  my  position,  or  retract  my  errors,  and 
give  at  the  same  time  publicity  to  the  reasons  which  had  led 
to  my  diange  of  opiuion.    And,  Gentlemen,  if  I  know  myself, 
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I  should  not  have  fdt  humiliated  by  such  a  retractation.  On 
the  contrary^  it  would  have  been  satisfactoiy  to  me  to  reflect 
that  the  discussion  which  I  had  originated  had  proved  the  fidlacy 
of  a  remedy  which^  haviug  been  plausible  enough  to  mislead 
one  searcher  after  truth,  might  decoy  others  of  more  power  and 
iurtucuce,  and  thus  lead  to  its  being  carried  into  action. 

This  review  I  have  at  length  made,  and  have  weighed  the 
arguments  on  both  ssidcs.  I  have  also  taken  into  account  some 
g(MicraI  f'actH,  which  have  citlicr  conic  into  existence  in  the  in- 
terval, or  have  been  made  more  prominent  than  before ;  and  I 
am  bound  to  avow  myself  coniirmed  in  my  original  views. 

Gentlemen^  I  submitted  to  your  predecessors  a  speculative 
opinion  and  a  practical  proposal.  My  speculative  opinion  was^ 
that  all  persons  living  without  visible  means  of  support^  aud 
who  in  the  belief  of  witnesses  acquainted  with  their  way  of 
life^  are  maintained  by  crime,  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  prove 
themselves  in  the  ei^oyment  of  some  honest  means  of  subsist- 
ence; aud  I  further  submitted  that^  in  the  absence  of  such 
proof,  they  should  be  bound  to  give  sureties  for  good  conduct ; 
and  again,  that  failing  to  give  satisfiM^ry  security,  they  should 
be  committed  to  prison  for  a  limited  period.  This  was  my 
theoiT.  And  it  A>as  founded  on  the  well-known  fact  (which  I 
pause  for  a  moment  to  state  has  never  yet  been  controverted), 
that  each  individual  of  the  class  of  professional  marauders  is 
well  known,  both  personally  and  by  character,  to  the  police  and 
to  his  neighbours,  and  could  be  jwintcd  out  with  perfect  ease. 
From  this  fact  I  drew  the  consequence  that  society  (having 
such  means  of  knowledge  within  its  reach)  was  not  only  justiiied, 
but  bound  to  use  it  for  the  general  protection. 

In  my  practical  proposal,  however^  I  stopped  short;  and 
limited  the  application  of  my  theory  to  the  cases  of  offenders 
who  had  abeady  been  convicted.  I  adopted  this  limitation  for 
several  reasons ;  one,  that  it  is  always  well  to  proceed  step  by 
step  in  an  untried  course,  or  in  a  course  comparatively  untried; 
another,  because  convicted  criminals  form  a  large  and  by  &r 
the  most  dangerous  portion  of  the  predatory  class ;  and  third, 
because  by  conviction  they  have  necessarily  forfeited  the  confi- 
dence of  society.  That  they  have  been  guilty  men  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  while  in  the  majority  of  instances  there  is  neither 
evidence  uor  probability  of  their  having  abandoned  their  evil 
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couraes*  ludeecl  how  should  there  be  ?  The  admimstration 
of  the  law  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  retribution.  The  cii- 
minal  is  convicted  of  a  given  offence,  and  has  measured  out  to 
him  a  given  length  of  punishment.  It  is  true  that  during  his 
term  of  confinement  we  take  some  steps  to  reform  him  which 
are  more  or  less  adapted  to  that  end.  But  his  detention  is 
neither  in  the  first  instance  regulated  by  an  estimate  of  the  time 
required  for  that  purpose^  nor  is  there  any  power  to  continue  it 
until  his  reformation  is  effected.  The  prisoner  is  afflicted  with 
a  moral  disease,  but  the  prison  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
hght  of  an  liospital  for  its  treatment,  without  exposing  the 
juhninistration  of  criminal  justice  to  ridicule.  For  what  should 
we  tlnnk  ol"  an  lio.^pitjil  ior  tljc  cure  of  a  niali«ruant  and  infectious 
disease  (and  surely  no  disease  can  be  more  malignant  and  in- 
fectious than  crime),  if  the  nile  of  its  governors  were  to  keep 
the  patient,  not  until  cured,  but  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year, 
according  to  a  principle  of  regulation  quite  irrespective  of  his 
condition  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal, — making  it  altogether  a 
matter  of  accident  whether  he  is  relieved  of  his  distcmjicr,  or 
wlicther  he  is  sent  fort)i  to  spread  infection  through  the  land  ? 

As  long,  then,  as  punishment  is  measured  out  on  the  retri- 
butive principle,  so  long  an  individual  on(»  convicted  must 
remain  an  olject  of  just  and  unavoidable  suspicion ;  and  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs  may  reasonably  be  selected  for  any 
experiment  which  the  wel&re  of  the  conmiunity  requires  to  be 
instituted. 

To  those  who  h?ive  made  it  a  topic  of  observation  and  inquiry, 
it  is  well  known  that  criiiiinals  not  infiLCjiicntly  pursue  a  sys- 
tem of  depredation  with  impunity  for  long  periods.  "With 
regard  to  one  man  very  lately  sentenced  to  transportation,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  to  know  that  his  career  of  crime  extended 
over  more  than  thirtv  years  without  a  sinj'le  conviction:  and 
I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  his  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  case.  Almost  every  newspaper  contains  some  paragraph 
narrating  a  criminal  exploit  in  wliich  there  is  a  combination  of 
skill  and  boldness  marking  out  the  perpetrator  as  experienced 
in  the  violation  of  the  law.  We  often  read  of  attacks  in  streets 
and  other  frequented  thoroughfares  by  ruffians  who  seem  to 
have  taken  as  their  model  the  Indian  Thug ;  and  their  feats 
prove  them  as  dexterous  as  their  master,  while  in  audacity  they 
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leave  him  far  behind.  Such  outrages  as  these,  Gentlemen, 
are  not  the  acts  of  tyros  in  villany.  They  imply  tlie  skill,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  and  the  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  victims  which  trainings  and  training  alone^  can  give. 
And  here  we  cannot  shut  onr  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  present 
system  of  punishments  offers  great  fiEunlities^  not  to  say  indnce- 
mentSy  to  a  training  to  crime. 

In  order  to  phioe  this  unhappy  tendency  in  a  clear  light,  let 
me  suppose  for  a  moment  that  our  olject  were  to  defSeat  the 
intention  of  our  own  laws,  and  to  strengthen  the  propensity  to 
crime,  in  every  individual  in  whom  such  propensity  had  ever 
been  disclosed,  by  the  commission  of  an  offence.  Let  us  com- 
pare our  present  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  criminals  witli  that 
which  we  pursue  when  our  wish  is  not  to  deter  but  to  stinnilatc 
and  encourage ;  and  I  think  you  will  observe  a  wondrrful 
similarity.  What  is  our  treatment  of  our  cliildren  in  their 
education  ?  Do  wc  not  give  them  short  and  easy  lessons  at 
first.  Jest  they  should  be  disgusted  with  learning  at  the  outset, 
and  so  dose  their  minds  against  the  lessons  of  their  teachers  ? 
And  do  we  not  augment  their  tasks  with  the  growth  of  their 
strength,  and  in  proportion  as  practice  adds  to  their  ability  for 
mental  application  ?  Do  we  not,  in  short,  graduate  the  rate  of 
their  progress  according  to  their  powers  of  action  and  endurance  ? 
Well,  then,  let  us  now  consider  our  treatment  of  criminals. 

When  the  juvenile  oflSEmder  first  presents  himself  at  the  bar 
we  give  him  a  slight  imprisonment,  just  enough  to  accustom 
him  to  short  separations  from  his  companions,  and  to  dispel  the 
wholesome  illusion  which  had  made  the  gaol  a  place  of  fear, 
because  it  was  a  place  of  mystery.  On  the  next  occasion  he 
remains  longer,  but  he  has  become  practised  in  prison  life,  and 
bears  confinement  far  better  than  he  would  have  done  but  fur 
his  former  lesson.  This  process  is  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
while  the  moral  which  the  wretched  creature  draws  from  his 
alternations  of  confinement  and  freedom  is  not  to  refrain  from 
offending,  but  to  commit  oftenccs  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  least 
expose  him  to  the  risk  of  detection ;  and  moreover  he  resolves 
that  when  at  length  detected,  he  will  bear  his  privations  with  as 
mudi  contempt  and  defiance  as  he  can  command  :  consoled  by  ^ 
•the  prospect  of  restored  freedom,  and  the  hope  of  better  fortune 
in  future. 
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Is  not  this,  Gcutlcmen,  a  fair  parallel  ?  And  does  it  not 
shew  that  our  treatment  of  malefactors  is  better  ealculated  to 
confirm  them  in  evil  doing,  than  to  withdraw  them  from  crime  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  speak  of  the  general  working  of 
onr  system.  That  there  are  manj  exceptions  to  the  rule  I  am 
glad  to  beUere.  No  man  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  I 
do  the  labours  of  many  governors  and  many  chaplains^  aided 
as  they  often  are  by  volunteers  of  both  sexes^  who  look  on  the 
criminal,  not  as  an  outcast,  to  be  flung  aside  in  contempt  and 
hatred,  but  as  an  erring  brother  to  be  reclaimed  from  guilt,  if 
by  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  of  well-directed 
kindness  that  great  cud  can  l>c  reached. 

If,  then,  Gcutk'nicn,  tlic  forciroiug  reuiarks  are  well-founded, 
tlie  number  of  convicted  nialelaetDis  roaming  at  large  must 
excite  much  less  of  surprise  than  alarm  ;  but  I  greatly  fear  that 
uc  are  yet  to  expect  considerable  additions  to  this  body.  It  is 
well  known  to  you,  as  to  all  i>ersons  of  education,  that  during 
the  last  forty  years  (dating  from  the  time  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly)  there  has  been  a  steady  progress 
made  by  the  Tjcgislature  in  mitigating  the  severity  qf  our 
criminal  code ;  which,  when  he  began  his  labours,  was  the  most 
sanguinary  to  be  found  in  the  civilised  world.  Neither  can  it 
have  escaped  your  observation,  that  the  scmtiment  which  has 
actuated  the  L^slatnre  has  also  prevailed  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice. .  Indeed,  society,  ihrough  all  its  gradations, 
is  imbued  with  a  &r  milder  spirit  than  in  bygone  times. 

The  combined  operation  of  these  causes  has  been  not  only  to 
shorten  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  to  make  the  severer  penalty 
of  transportation  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  convicts  than  heretofore;  a  circumstance  which 
Avould  have  attracted  more  attention  if  the  dithculty  of  ascer- 
taining the  numbers  actually  sent  out  of  the  country  at  ditfereut 
periods  were  less  than  it  is  and  always  has  been. 

And  now  an  additional  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  transportation 
has  arisen,  which  threatens  very  seriously  to  lessen,  if  not  alto- 
'gether  to  extinguish  this  kind  of  punishment. 

Penal  colonies  planted  by  the  mother  country  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense for  the  disposal  of  her  convict  population,  and  which 
formerly  were  the  willing  recipients  of  these  degraded  persons 
(gladly  availing  themselves  of  the  ample  supply  of  labour  thus 
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afforded  for  bringing  t]icir  tracts  of  new  land  iuto  cultivation)^ 
have  at  length  discovered  that  the  moral  evils  incident  on  the 
importation  of  male&ctora  fiur  ontweigh  the  material  benefits 
to  which  they  (the  colonists)  had  hitherto  limited  their  cal- 
culations. 

It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  while  sitting  here  to  enter 
into  the  controversies  and  heartburnings  which  have  arisen  out 
of  this  change  in  colonial  policy.  All  that  I  desire  at  the 
present  moment  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  portentous  con- 
sequence which  may,  and  as  1  think  must  result  from  the 
impediments  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  transportation,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  causes  to  which  I  have  adverted,  as 
lessenin^^  the  number  on  whom  that  punishment  would  be 
.  inflicted,  even  if  the  facilities  for  carrying  it  into  effect  were  as 
great  as  they  continued  to  be  up  to  a  recent  period. 

This  consequence  is  the  permanent  augmentation  around  us 
in  the  numbers  of  liberated  convicts.  What  that  augmentation 
will  amount  to  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  predict,  but  that  it 
must  be  very  large  is  pretty  certain,  firom  the  experience  of 
countries  having  no  colonial  outlets;  and  because,  although 
sentences  for  transportation  were  at  all  times  more  frequently 
for  terms  of  years  than  for  life,  so  few  returned  that  the  count^ 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  freed  ever  firom  the  presence  of 
a  convict  when  once  he  had  left  our  shores. 

Do  not.  Gentlemen,  mistake  me  by  imagining  that  I  am  pro* 
nouncing  a  eulogy  on  transportation.  Believe  me,  I  bCar  too 
clearly  in  my  mind  the  powerful  and  conclusive  arguments  Ijy 
wliich  it  has  been  assailed.  All  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  ' 
is,  that  the  stoppage  of  that  great  sewer  which  for  so  many 
years  carried  away  the  dregs  of  our  population,  will  produce  a 
most  unwholesome  effect,  other  things  remaining  as  they  are. 
And  that  while  the  country  adheres  to  the  principle  of  rctril)u- 
tive  punishment  (as  it  probably  will  do  long  after  the  voice  to 
which  you  so  kindly  listen  is  hushed  in  the  grave),  so  long  that 
pernicious  effect  will  imperatively  call  for  some  special  remedy 
— ^which  remark  brings  me  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  one 
laid  before  your  predecessors,  and  of  which  I  have  already 
given  yon  a  sketch.    This  I  yriil  now  more  fully  describe. 

I  propose  that  every  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  of  a  misdemeanour  implying  fraud  (as  obtaining  goods  under 
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false  pretences,  knowingly  passing  base  eoin,  and  tlio  like),  shall 
be  liable  to  be  dealt  nitli  as  follows : — If  after  the  expiration  of 
his  iraprisonmcnt  under  his  conviction,  he  shall  be  brought 
before  a  magistrate  ehai^^  with  still  persevering  in  crime,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  if  the  witnessea  by  evidence 
of  general  conduct  satisfy  h)8  mind  that  the  eharge  is  esta- 
blished^ to  call  on  the  prisoner  to  show  that  he  enjoys  the 
means  of  honest  subsistence  either  from  his  property,  his  labour, 
the  kindness  of  hb  friends,  the  bounty  of  the  charitable^  or  from 
his  parish.  Should  he  succeed  in  jidducing  this  proof,  he  is  to 
be  discharged.  Should  no  such  proof  be  forthcoming,  he  is 
next  called  upon  to  give  bail  for  his  good  behayiour.  Supposing 
him  to  answer  this  demand,  he  is  to  be  still  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge. But  in  the  event  of  his  failure,  he  is  then  to  be  held  to 
bail  on  his  own  recognizances,  and  his  case  to  be  sent  to  a  jury 
at  the  Assizes  or  Sessions,  when,  if  a  verdict  pass  against  him, 
he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  to  be  fixed  by  the  law,  but 
capable  of  diminution  by  the  j'ldge  before  whom  he  is  tried. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  my  i)ioposal  in  detail,  and  perhaps  it  will 
appear  to  you,  as  it  did  to  your  predecessors  (who  honoured  it 
Mitli  their  aj)proval  when  1  submitted  it  to  them  in  outline), 
that  it  sufficiently  guards  the  accused  against  the  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  his  liberty  on  fallacious  grounds.  In  the  first  place, 
no  proceedings  under  the  proposed  law  would  put  the  convict 
into  custody  even  fon  a  day,  except  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
tmless,  indeed,  he  should  forfeit  his  recognizances  by  not 
appearing  to  take  his  trial,  when  he  would  subject  himself  to 
the  well-known  consequences  of  such  a  contempt. 

Suppose  bim  then  on  his  trial,  and  observe  how  he  is  fenced 
round  with  protections, '  eoyered,*  as  Erskine  expresses  it,  '  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  panoply  of  law/  In  the  first  place,  his 
accusers  must  satisfy  the  jury  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
ni)i)i'c'licnsion  in  the  course  of  life  which  they  eharge  upon  hiu), 
not  mcrclv  that  he  was  so  Ijcfore  his  conviction.  This  evidence 
he  will  rebut,  if  he  can,  either  by  impeaching  the  character  of 
the  witnesses,  showing  that  their  statements  are  false  or  incon- 
clusive, or  by  explaining  away  the  facts  established  against  him. 
And  in  this  part  of  his  case,  as  in  all  other  parts,  he  may 
adduce  witnesses  of  his  own.  But  suppose  him  to  fail  in 
meeting  the  charge.    He  then  falls  back  on  his  second  defence. 
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and  shows  the  manner  in  which  he  subsista.  Now^  if  he  have 
in  truth  an  honest  income,  it  is  not  very  easy  even  to  imagine 
a  set  of  circumstances  which  will  disable  him  from  proving  a 
&ct  80  emphatically  within  his  own  knowledge.  But  we  will 
go  on  to  suppose  him  defeated  in  this  second  defence.  Even 
then^  unless  he  is  altogether  bereft  of  honest  friends^  having  con- 
fidence that  he  will  not  commit  crime,  he  finds  bail  and  remains 
at  liberty.  Now,  Gentlemen^  the  species  of  objection  to  which 
I  thought  my  proposal  most  obnoxious,  is,  that  it  offers  too 
many  chances  of  escape  to  be  practically  efficient  for  the  restraint 
of  criminals.  On  this  head,  however,  nunc  who  arc  conversant 
with  the  life  and  habits  of  the  class  in  question  liave  the  least 
misgiving,  nor  has  that  objection  been  much  pressed  in  any 
quarter.  On  tlic  contrary,  the  numerous  attacks  which  the  plan 
has  undergone  have  been  always  directed  against  the  danger  of 
committing  injustice  towards  the  convict.  Tliat  sucli  a  mis- 
carriage is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  I  must  admit,  but 
that  such  trials  as  I  propose  are  more  open  to  this  reproach 
than  trials  of  specific  offences,  or  so  open^  I  do  take  upon  my- 
self, speaking  iiom  a  very  long  experience  in  criminal  courts^ 
confidently  to  deny. 

No  tribunal  is  infallible.  No  discovery  has  yet  been  made 
which  supplies  a  sure  touchstone  to  human  testimony.  And  if 
the  lamentable  fact  that  innocent  men  are  sometimes  convicted 
were  sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
no  mode  of  trial  that  the  wit  of  man  has*  ever  invented  could 
stand.  Yet  from  the  strain  in  which  some  writers  have  indulged 
it  might  be  supposed,  if  experience  had  not  recorded  a  very  dif- 
ferent result,  tliat  trials  for  specific  offences  never  failed  of 
bringing  out  the  truth ;  always  acquitting  the  innocent,  and 
asccrtaininj!:  with  exactitude  the  criminality  of  the  ffiiiltv.  One 
short  statement  will  dispose  of  tliis  fond  belief,  if  any  person  is 
so  misled  as  to  entertain  it.  The  brother  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Mr.  Edward  Wilde,  was  the  benevolent  instrument,  during 
his  year  of  office  as  Sheriff  of  London,  of  saving  six  persons 
from  death:  showing  on  one  occasion  that  the  prisoner  was 
dearly  innocent;  on  others  that  conclusions  had  been  hastily 
drawn  from  facts  which  did  not  justify  them,  and  thus  nullifying 
the  proofo  of  guilt;  and  with  regard  to  the  remainder  adducing 
evidence  which  went  so  &r  to  mitigate  their  conduct  as  to 
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prove  that  to  put  them  to  death  would  be  a  most  nnjnstifiable 
meature  of  severity.  Whoever  to  whom  these  events  are 
knowzi^  aa  they  were  to  me  from  time  to  time  as  they  occurred 
— whoever  reflects  that  they  happened  in  one  court,  and  in  one 
year  (nay^  in  less  than  one  year,  for  Mr.  Wilde  held  office  only 
for  ten  months),  must  see  that  confining  the  charge  to  one 
specific  transaction  by  no  means  ensures  success  in  the  attain- 
jj)ont  of  the  tnith. 

An  especial  source  of  miscarriage  is  indeed  peculiar  to  such 
trials,  and  that  happens  to  be  the  most  frequent  by  which  the 
adrniiiistration  of  justice  is  beset.    I  allnde  to  mistakes  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  prisoner  with  the  party  really  guilty.     But  mis- 
conceptions of  this  kind  Ijelong  only  to  moments  of  time  (or,  at 
all  events,  to  very  short  periods),  and  cannot  occur  when  the 
question  relates  to  tlie  general  tenor  of  a  man's  life.  ^loreoveri 
when  a  specific  ofience  is  chained,  it  is  no  conclusive  answer 
(nor  can  it  be)  that  the  prisoner  had  means  of  livelihood,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  supposed  guilty;  such  testimony, 
amounting  only  to  a  bare  presumption  of  innocence,  which  is  of 
necessity  overborne  by  proof  of  the  facts  all^d  against  him. 
But  this  presumption  of  innocence  in  the  proceedings  suggested 
by  me,  being  only  opposed  by  a  presumption  of  guilt,  is  always 
to  prevail. 

And  now  let  me.  Gentlemen,  ask  a  plain  question.  Is  a  man 
who  has  already  been  convicted,  whose  conduct  is  such  that  a 
jury  is  satisfied  that  lie  persists  in  his  evil  coui-ses,  who  being 
then  called  on  to  explain  how  he  obtains  his  livelihood  has  no 
answer  to  give,  who  is  so  distrusted  by  all  the  world  that  he 
cannot  find  bail  for  his  good  conduct ;  is  that  man — that  pest  of 
society — to  remain  at  lartre  ?  Ought  we,  on  the  mere  surmise 
that  errors  may  creep  into  the  trial  of  such  persons,  in  spite  of 
all  our  care,  to  hold  back  from  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  of 
admitted  potency  for  the  attainment  of  its  ol^ject,  when  that 
oloject  is  clearly  of  such  vital  importance  ? 

Gentlemen,  the  crying  necessity  for  this  jurisdiction  so  presses 
itself  on  my  mind,  .that  I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  it 
once  more.  But  few  days  have  elapsed  since  the  part  of  Eng- 
land in  which  I  reside  (the  county  of  Somerset)  was  the  scene 
of  an  cppalling  outrage,  filling  the  district  with  indignation  and 
horror.    A  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  was  left  by  her  parents  alone 
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at  their  dwelling,  wliilc  they  went  to  the  neij^hbouring  marlcet 
at  Froine.  Oii  their  return  home  they  found  her  dc^ad  l)ody 
stretched  on  the  Hoor,  and  dabbled  in  blood  !  In  the  opeu 
day — in  a  house  not  distant  from  others  of  the  hamlet,  and  near 
to  a  main  road — liad  this  unhappy  girl  lost  her  life  in  the 
defence — and,  alas !  in  the  uusnooessful  defence,  of  her  purity. 
The  pangs  of  death  were  sharpened  by  the  cruel  ignominy  of 
violation.  How  much  less  liideous  had  been  her  fiette-^iow 
much  less  bitter  the  grief  of  her  bereaved  parents^  had  she  been 
devoured  by  a  beast  of  prey.  Her  image  would  then  have 
dwelt  in  their  memory  unsullied  by  those  revolting  associations 
of  pollution  with  which  it  will  now  for  ever  be  mingled. 

Is  the  convict  then,  I  ask,  to  exhaust  all  our  sympathies  ? 
Are  we  to  have  no  thought  for  the  myriads  of  honest  and  faithful 
subjects  exposed  to  the  same  fHghtful  perils,  deeply  feeling  the 
want  of  protection,  the  comfort  of  wliose  lives  is  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  the  perpetual  fear  which  barasses  their  minds  ?  But, 
Gentlemen,  we  almost  always  find  that  an  overwrought  strict- 
ness in  one  direction  is  balanced  bv  some  ijlarins:  laxity  in 
another.  Writers  who  evince  the  greatest  trepitlation  at  the 
proposal  to  which  your  attention  has  been  drawn,  themselves 
mge  the  adoption  of  an  alternative  infinitely  more  perilous  to 
innocence  tlian  the  most  distorted  imagination  can  figure  to 
itself, out  of  mine.  Deliberate  advice  has  been  given  that  each 
man  should  defend  his  house  with  fire-arms.  Let  us  pause  for 
a  moment  to  examine  what  this  advice  implies.  It  implies  that 
a  person  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep,  in  the  dead  of  nigh^  and 
in  all  the  disturbance  of  mind  which  an  impending  conflict  must 
produce,  is,  while  pointing  his  blunderbuss  and  drawing  the 
trigger,  to  accuse,  try,  and  condemn  a  suspected  burglar,  dis- 
cerned for  an  instant  in  the  dark,  and  to  execute  \\\yoi\  him  the 
irrevocable  doom  of  capital  punishment !  Surely,  for  such  very 
fastidious  legislators, this  is  a  recommendation  somewhat  startling. 

But  what  has  resulted  from  tlic  promulgation  of  this  advice  ? 
Gentlemen,  within  a  very  short  interval  of  time  two  innocent 
persons,  one  of  them  an  ofliccr  of  police — a  protector  instead  of 
an  assailant — have  met  their  death — falling,  mark  you,  by  the 
hands  of  clergymen,  who  (as  we  should  all  agree),  if  the  power 
could  be  safely  exercised  by  any  class  of  the  community,  arc 
best  entitled  to  the  trust,  by  the  self-restraint  and  the  meroiful 
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spirit  which  pertain  to  their  sacred  callinjr,  and  by  the  reluct- 
ance which,  above  all  others,  they  must  feel  at  sending  a 
fellow-creature  to  his  account  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head  1 
Nevertheless,  Gentlemen,  if  the  hiw  will  pennit  known  ruffians 
to  remain  at  large,  these  barbarous  remedies  perhaps  cannot,  and 
most  certainly  wiU  not,  be  dispensed  with ;  yet,  who  does  not 
see  that  any  method  of  trial,  however  mde  and  defective,  even 
Ljfneh  Law  itself,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  ? 

I  have  now.  Gentlemen,  I  trust,  shown  that  my  plan  is  nut 
open  to  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it ;  bnt  I 
cannot  conclude  without  (paradoiical  as  it  may  appear)  avowing 
that  I  am  fiir  more  gratified  than  disconcerted  at  these  objec- 
tions. They  prove  how  deeply  Englishmen  are  imbued  with 
instinctive  reverence  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  This,  like 
every  other  sentiment,  may  be  carried  to  an  unwarranted 
Icnjijtli.  On  tlic  question  before  you  I  think  it  has  been  so 
treated ;  but  I,  for  one,  will  ever  bear  in  mind  that  personal 
freedom  is  the  surest  foundation  of  our  other  lil)crties,  and  that 
hostility  to  any  interference  with  it  challenges  my  respect  even 
when  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  jealousy. 

If,  then,  on  calm  consideration,  my  proposal  shall  be  found, 
by  the  verdict  of  reflecti^  e  men,  unwisely  to  infringe  on  that 
noble  privilege^  none  will  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  myself, 
that  I  have  not  been  taken  at  my  word.  Grateful  shall  I  be 
to  those  who  will  have  saved  me  from  the  life-long  sorrow  of 
having  inflicted  injury  where  I  had  humbly  hoped  to  suggest 
an  important  ben^t.  Thanks,  Gentlemen,  for  your  patience ; 
your  task  is  finished. 

The  Grand  Jurv  were  dismissed  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
on  coming  into  Court  with  their  last  bills,  proscnted  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  Recorder: — '  The  (irand  Jury  feel  that  they 
cannot  retire  from  their  duties  without  expressing  their  cordial 
thanks  for  the  very  elaborate  and  important  address  with  which 
you  honoured  them  at  tlie  opening  of  these  Sessions.  The 
Grand  Jury  feel  it  to  be  their  peculiar  privilege,  on  the  present 
occarion,  to  assure  you  that  they  are  deeply  interested  in  any 
judicious  system  that  has  for  its  object  ih»  preoenium  of,  rather 
than  the  punishment  for,  crime ;  and  they  cannot  but  view  with 
intense  satisfection  the  earnest  solicitude  you  have  displayed  in 
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yoar  address  io  promulgating  a  plan  by  which  crime  iroold 
appear  to  be  ao  manifeatly  nfnessed.  The  Ghraiid  Jury  feel  it 
to  be  their  dut^  again  to  thank  you  for  your  earnest  and  able 
adrocacy  of  a  Befixnnatory  System  in  Prison  Discipline,  believing 
that  philanthropic  measoreSy  rather  than  corporal  and  retributive 
pmuahments,  are  &r  more  likely  to  reclaim  firom  yice,  and 
therefore  most  beneficial  to  aocie^  at  large/ 


SEQUEL. 

From  the  'Examiner,*  Oct,  19,  1850. 

'aTTBMPTBD  burglary  in  THB  RBGBNT'b  FABK — ONB  OF  TBB 

R0BBBB8  SHUT. 

*  On  Monday  the  Marylebone  police-court  was  crowded  to 
eioesB,  owing  to  a  genersJly  circulated  report  that  a  desperate 
burglar  had  been  shot,  and  killed,  and  that  one  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  was  connected  was  to  be  brought  up  for  exami- 
nation 1)efore  Mr,  Broughton.  At  two  o'clock  the  prisoner, 
who  gave  his  name  William  Dyson,  was  placed  at  the  bar ;  he 
was  pale  and  very  weak,  and  during  the  inquiry  occasionally  sat 
down,  holding  one  hand  to  his  head. 

'The  first  witness  called  was  James  Paul,  who  said — I  am 
butler  to  INIr.  Ilolford,  who  is  now  in  America.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  last  night  I  saw  everything  sale,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  to  two  this  morning  I  was  awoke  from  my  sleep  by  a 
noise  proceeding  from  the  banqucting-room.  I  sprang  out  of  bed 
and  looked  out  of  window,  and  saw  the  shadow  of  a  man  on  the 
lawn.  I  saw  the  shadow  move.  I  felt  satisfied  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  I  woke  two  of  my  feliow-senrants,  both 
of  whom  I  armed.  I  descended  to  the  banqueting-room  floor, 
and  Baw  a  glaring  light,  and  I  went  to  the  stable  and  aroused 
the  coachmen,  to  one  of  whom  I  gave  a  loaded  gun,  and  the 
other  took  up  a  pitohfork.  I  sent  them  to  the  south  side  of 
the  hoiue,  taking  with  me  in  another  direction  a  double-bar- 
nlled  pistol  loaded,  with  a  bayonet  attadied.  The  groom  and 
footman  bad  also  been  called  out,  and  one  of  them  was  armed 
with  a  drawn  sword.    They  and  I  took  up  our  station  at  the 
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north  front  of  the  mansion.  Prosentl}'  I  licard  the  report  of 
a  gun,  and  on  hastenin^r  to  tlie  spot  I  saw  a  man  running  from 
the  uintlow  of  tlie  banqueting-rooni.  I  foUowed  him  and 
snapped  one  of  the  kicks  of  my  pistol,  but  it  missed  tire.  I 
directly  afterwards  fired  the  second  barrel  at  him,  at  which 
period  he  had  hid  himself  behind  a  bush,  having  previously 
gaculated  '  For  God's  sake  don't  shoot  me  1 '  I  left  the  s))ot 
to  assist  my  fellow-aervants,  who  were  crying  out  lustily,  and 
I  heard  that  other  men  who  had  been  in  the  banqucting-room 
had  made  their  escape,  and  I  found  tliat  the  pi  lsoner  was 
secured  by  one  of  the  coachmen,  who  was  holding  him  securely 
down.  I  cried  'Police/  when  in  addition  to  the  other  servants 
the  gardener  came,  but  we  could  not  find  either  of  the  other 
parties  by  whom  the  mansion  had  been  entered.  In  answer 
to  Mr.  Broughton  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  man  who  was 
shot  at  in  the'  bush,  witness  expressed  an  opinion  that  he 
thought  he  must  be  dead  from  the  charge  of  shot  which  he  had 
received.* 

Geoige  Bennet  (the  head  coaclmian) :  On  being  called  up,  I 
armed  myself  with  a  pitchfork,  and  went  to  the  park  side  of  the 
house  with  one  of  my  fellow- servants.  I  saw  three  men 
coming  out  of  the  banqueting-room  facing  the  park.  I  heard 
the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  seeing  a  man  running  1  followed,  and, 
on  overtaking  him,  1  knocked  him  down  with  a  blow  with  my 
pitchfork  ;  the  jnisoner  is  the  man.  One  of  my  fellow-servants 
came  up  wlicn  he  was  lying  upon  the  ground  from  the  effects  of 
the  blow  which  I  had  given  him,  and  I  told  him  to  mint!  him 
while  I  went  to  look  for  some  others.  I  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol  a;^^ain,  and  there  were  then  loud  cries  of  'police.' 

J.  llall  (the  uuder-eoachman)  :  Mr.  Paul,  the  butler,  gave 
me  a  loaded  gun,  telliug  me  that  there  were  thieves  in  the 
house.  I  saw  three  men  come  out  of  the  dining-room  window, 
and  I  fired.  I  heard  one  cry  out  *  Oh  God  !'  I  saw  the  coaeh< 
man  knock  down  the  prisoner,  who  said  he  was  killed,  and 
prayed  for  mercy.  He  was  bleeding  from  the  head,  and  fat 
several  minutes  I  held  him. 

Policeman  Collins  hearing  the  report  of  fire-arms  and  the 


*  It  afterguards  appeared  that  the  two  wounded  men  who  escaped  were  not 
killed.  Tboy  ware  ahortlj  aiUr  united  and  oommitted  for  teisL— M.  D.  fi. 
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OTT  of  '  Police/  went  to  the  premises  of  ^Ir.  Holford,  and  saw  tl.e 
prisoner  lying  down,  two  persons  having  hold  of  him  ;  he  was 
bleeding  profnsely.  After  examining  the  premises,  but  finding 
no  one,  he  sprang  his  rattle,  and,  on  other  officers  coming  np,  the 
prisoner  wa8  taken  to  the  station-lionsc.  He  seemed  mueh 
injured,  and  was  veiy  faint.  I  asked  him  where  he  belonged 
to,  and  he  said  to  Paddington.  He  told  me  that  there  were 
four  of  them  concerned  in  it,  and  that  they  had  made  an 
arrangement  at  a  public-house  at  Battle-bridge  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Uolford  at  a  certain  time,  and  that  each  was  to 
take  a  separate  road.  All  that  was  found  on  the  prisoner  was 
tin  (  f  halfpence  and  a  key.  Search  was  made  among  the  bushes 
and  in  the  canal  for  the  man  shot  at  by  the  butler^  and  blood 
was  traced  over  some  fences^  over  irhich  he  must  either  have 
dimbed^  or  been  canned  by  some  of  his  companions.  The  traces 
of  blood  were  about  150  yards  from  the  outer  gate  of  the  park. 
Some  pieces  of  candle  and  a  crowbar^  which  had  been  picked 
up  close  to  where  the  prisoner  was  found,  were  produced,  as 
was  also  part  of  an  ormolu  ornament  of  considerable  value ;  it 
had  been  broken  off  a  figure  under  a  plateau  in  the  banquet- 
ing apartment.  Another  policeman  produced  a  hat  in  which 
were  several  holes  through  which  shot  had  evidently  passed ; 
there  were  not  fower  than  seven  or  eight  perforations.  He 
found  this  hat  in  a  ditch  in  the  park,  very  near  to  the  bush  at 
wbicli  the  butler  fired.    There  was  blood  inside  the  hat. 

'  Polieeraan  Young  said :  1  saw  the  prisoner  lying  down  on 
the  ground,  and  he  said,  '  It  is  of  no  use  searching  the  place 
any  further ;  there  were  only  four  of  us — two  inside  and  two 
out.'  Witness  produced  a  sling,  which  he  picked  up  at  a  short 
distance  from  where  the  j)risoner  was  taken ;  it  was  formed  by 
a  large  stone  being  placed  at  the  l)ottom  of  a  handkerchief,  the 
ends  of  which  being  laid  hold  of  by  any  person  would  enable 
them  to  strike  a  terrific  blow,  which,  intlieted  upon  the  head, 
would  probably  cause  injury  of  a  fatal  nature. 

'  Policeman  Lockeby,  who  had  examined  the  mansion,  found 
that  one  of  the  windows  leading  to  the  banqueting-room  had 
been  forced  open;  on  the  side  of  the  window  he  found  marks 
made  by  a  crowbar,  such  a  one  as  he  now  brought  forward. 
He  observed  blood  on  the  window.  At  the  spot  where  the 
batler  shot  at  the  man  he  saw  marks  of  blood,  and  there  was 
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a  quantity  of  blood  leading  to  the  railings.  Went  across  tbe 
park,  and  in  a  shed  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  found,  in  the 
crane  paddock,  upon  some  straw,  marks  of  blood,  as  if  a  man 
had  lain  down. 

'  The  prisoner,  being  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  replied : 
'No,  only  this — made  no  resistanoe;  I  was  knocked  down 
with  a  pitchfork,  and  a  man  who  came  by  with  a  gun  strudc 

me  with  it  more  than  once.    I  was  almost  senseless,  and  I 

recollect  tliat  a  man  stood  over  mc  with  a  sword,  and  swore 
that  he  uould  run  it  tlirough  me.* 

*  Mr.  Brougliton,  after  remarking  on  the  many  suburijan 
])urglaries  recently  committed,  remanded  the  prisoner  till 
Monday  next. 

'Various  rumours  have  prevailed  during  tlic  week  Avith  regard 
to  tlic  man  who  was  shot,  and  has  escaped.  It  wais  supposed 
he  had  l)ccu  traced  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospitab  and  a  man  who 
liad  rcmitly  ap])Hcd  for  adniisision,  under  circumstances  that 
aj)pcared  suspicious,  was  examined  on  Thursday ;  ])ut  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  had  stated  having  been  proved  to  be 
correct,  he  was  discharged,  and  sent  back  to  the  hospital.  No 
clue  to  the  wounded  man's  locality  has  yet  been  obtained.' 

F)rom  the  '  Exammer,*  October  %6,  1850. 

*TUE  PREVENTION  OF  ROBBERY  AND  MURDER  MADE  EASY. 

'  When  we  see  the  infallible  safeguards  provided  against  every 
danger,  it  seems  wonderful  that  any  calamity  is  ever  suffered  to 
happen.  'Drowning  Superseded^  has  long  been  announced  to 
the  public  in  advertising  columns ;  fire  also  is  '  annihilated,'  and 
now  buiglary  and  murder  see  cheaply  prevented. 

'  Safety  finom  the  burglar  is  to  be  had  by  the  Electric  Indicator, 
giving  instantaneous  notice  of  the  first  entrance  of  the  thief  or 
the  conunencement  of  a  fire. 

'  Burglary  and  murder  are  prevented  by  Hill's  Bedroom  Door- 
Fasteners,  on  the  easy  terms  of  prices  firom  two  to  three 
shillings ;  morocco  esses,  sixpence  extra. 

'  The  next  security  for  life  and  property  is  rather  more  expen- 
sive.   We  copy  the  advertisement. 

' '  Robbery  and  murder  may  in  many  cases  ])C  jircvcntcd  by 
having  a  Cliinese  Gong,  a  few  beats  <jf  which  would  arouse  Uie 
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cmmtry  far  nUlei  round.  Penons  living  in  sednded  hoiues 
should  immediately  purchase  one.  Price  of  good  gongs  from 
50^.  to  5/.  Very  large,  powerful-toned  ditto  from  6L  to  8/. 
each.  These  are  the  largest  and  finest-toned  gongs  ever  im- 
ported.   Th^  are  also  particularly  adapted  for  dinner-beUt.' 

'  Accordhig  to  the  value  which  a  gentleman  puts  upon  his  life, 
will  be  the  price  he  pays  for  his  gong.  For  8/.  he  can  arouse 
tlie  country  for  miles  round,  and  the  gong  is  as  well  adapted  to 
announce  dinner  as  murder.  Ikit  here  a  question  arises.  llo\r 
is  the  country  for  miles  round  to  distinguish  between  the  gon^- 
ing  fur  dinner  and  nmrder?  The  neighbours  far  and  near  eoine 
rushing  in  with  their  succour,  and  they  are  told  it  is  nothing 
but  the  signal  for  dressing,  or  that  the  squire's  table  is  served. 
How  is  a  late  dinner  to  be  distinguished  from  an  early  linr- 
glary?  AVhen  folks  hear  the  gong,  they  will  have  to  ask  tlicm- 
selves  the  question,  Is  it  killing  or  eating  that  is  going  on, 
throat-cutting  or  carving,  a  cry  for  help,  or  joyful  summons  to 
the  roast  beef  of  Old  England  ? 

'  A  similar  objection  attaches  to  the  Electric  Indicator,  giving 
instantaneous  notice  of  the  hrst  entrance  of  the  thief.  An  ex< 
director  of  a  railway  dines  with  you,  and  tlie  moment  the  guest 
enten  the  house^  the  electric  indicator,  with  its  infallible  instinct 
and  activity,  sounds  the  alarm  1    This  would  be  very  awkward. 

'  Hill's  Door-Fastener  for  the  prevention  of  murder  and  bur- 
glary  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  expedient  of  the  Recorder 
of  Biraungham  for  the  same  end.  The  one  Hill  for  safety 
ftstens  the  bedroom  doors  of  honest  folks ;  the  other  Mr.  Hill 
would  iasten  up  all  the  rogues.  The  worthy  Birmingham  Be- 
corder  would  hang  every  dog  with  a  bad  name.  His  proposal 
is  to  incarcerate  men  for  bad  characters,  provided  they  have 
been  once  convicted  of  a  frlony  or  a  dishonest  misdemeanour, 
and  are  unable 'to  show  that  they  have  the  means  of  living 
without  theft.  A  conviction  for  a  particular  offence  would  thus 
involve  conviction  ibr  indefinite  offence,  and  a  man  once  tried 
and  found  guilty  would  in  effect  be  ever  afterwards  liable  to 
condemnation  upon  suspicion.  Such  a  law  might  have  its 
merits  if  witnesses  were  always  thoroughly  trustworthy,  and 
juries  invariably  wary  and  intelligent ;  but  with  our  present 
machinery  of  justice,  it  is  better  to  trust  to  Hiira  Door-Fastener, 
the  Electric  ludicator,  or  the  Gong, 
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'The  most  effective  protection  is  had,  however,  from  such  an 
example  as  that  of  Mr.  Holford's  butler.  With  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Holiest  doubtless  fresh  in  his  mind,  that  vigilant  and 

courjigcous  servant  was  not  satisfied  with  mere  defensive  opera- 
tions against  burglars,  but  jiursued,  smote  liip  and  thigh,  and 
unsparingly  used  his  arms  against  a  man  {"rying  for  quarter. 
The  act  (supposed  to  have  been  followed  by  death)  was  not 
merciful  certainlv,  but  it  will  serve  to  strike  a  terror  into 
robbers,  and  will  show  llieni  that  such  a  crime  as  that  com- 
mitted at  Friuiley  i)uts  lionest  men  upon  tlieir  defence  in  a 
pitiless  mood.  An  execution  h;us  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
warning  example  of  the  butler's  summary  vengeance  on  the 
burglar.  Wc  have  seen  an  account,  too,  of  the  high  courage 
•with  which  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Davis  of  Northampton, 
resisted  and  captured  a  ))urg1ar  who  had  roused  him  from  his 
sleep  to  threaten  his  life.  Every  instance  of  this  kind  con- 
tributes incalculably  to  the  discouzagement  of  crime  and  the 
protection  of  society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Peace  Association, 
Mr.  Fry  saw  in  the  sad  fate  of  Mr.  Holiest  an  example  of  the 
folly  of  resistance ;  but  that  brave  resistance  was  not  firuiUess; 
>  and  Mr.  HoUeat'a  life  was  not  thrown  away,  bat  as  much 
devoted  to  the  public  good  as  that  of  a  soldier  killed  in  defence 
of  his  •  country,  for  it  defeated  the  main  intention  of  the 
robbers,  and  its  consequences  have  brought  them  into  the 
hands  of  justice.  No  burglar,  we  may  be  sure,  has  heard 
other  of  the  Frimley  tragedy,  or  the  defence  of  Mr.  Uolford's 
house,  without  a  sinking  of  Uie  heart,  and  a  sickening  of  his 
vocation. 

'The  rapidity  with  which  one  signal  atrocity  has  followed 
another  within  a  few  days,  has  struck  the  public  with  panic  ; 
but  certain  we  are  that  the  rapidity  and  certainty  with  which 
justice  has  tracked  the  criminals,  or  summary  vengeance  has 
overtaken  them,  have  filled  with  much  more  panic  the  haunts 
of  guilt.  The  time  for  alarm  has  really  passed.  There  had 
been  a  period  longer  than  usual  without  any  heinous  ofl'enec, 
and  in  a  false  security  on  the  one  side,  and  perhaps  as  false  a 
presumption  upon  it  on  the  other,  several  crimes  occurred 
in  quick  succession  ;  but  all  aceonipanied  with  the  lesson  con- 
ducive to  the  future  security  of  the  public,  that  there  is  no 
impnrnty,  no  escape  from  justice,  nor  always  from  the  summary 
vengeance  of  honesty  acting  vigorously  in  self-defence. 
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'As  wc liave adverted  to  various  expedients  for  the  protection 
of  the  puhlic  in  its  present  state  of  alarm,  we  c  annot  conclude 
without  expressiu'j  our  surprise  and  disappointment  that  the 
Peaec  Association  has  not  come  forward  with  a  ])lan,  or  with 
some  counsel  for  the  avoidance  of  violence.  Surelv  the  same 
principles  that  are  applicable  to  nations  must  he  available 
between  man  and  raan.  How  should  a  person  act  who  finds 
a  robber  at  his  bedside  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  .Mr.  Fry- 
has  told  us  that  he  should  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  tbiuk 
of  resistance.  But  what  should  lie  do?  Should  he  propose  an 
arbitration?  Should  he  meet  the  mouth  of  the  pistol  with 
moral  eipostulation,  demonstrate  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  peace  the  dearest  interest  of  all  matikind,  and  that  he 
that  tmsteth  to  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  ?  If  we 
could  hear  of  one  burglar  -whofit^ante  delicto  engaged  in  the 
act  had  been  preached  or  reasoned  out  of  his  felonious  designs, 
we  should  become  converts  to  the  Peace  Association ;  for  we 
shall  be  content  with  one  swallow  in  evidence  of  the  sununer ; 
and,  from  the  well-authenticated  case  of  a  robber  stopped  and 
diverted  in  mid  career  of  rapine  by  the  arms  of  argument,  the 
belief  may  be  entertained  that  potentates  may  not  be  less 
amenable. 

'  The  members  of  the  Peace  Assodation  ought  to  volunteer 
this  trial  of  the  virtue  of  their  principle.  It  would  be  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning.  Let  them  commence  with  the  triumph 

over  thieves,  and  mount  up  to  the  aggregates  in  the  shape  of 
autocrats,  kings,  and  republics.  Let  thera  put  up  announce- 
ments that  they  keep  no  arms  in  their  houses,  and  use  no  bolts 
or  bars  to  their  doors.  Instead  of  notice  of  steel  traps  and 
spring  guns,  let  them  tlu'caten  didactics ;  instead  of  '  licware  of 
the  dog/  '  Accept  of  tlie  arbitrator  ; '  and  let  them  proclaim  the 
abjuration  of  all  defences  but  expostulation.  Let  this  system  be 
fairly  pitted  against  the  pistol  of  Mr,  Holtord's  l)utler,  and  wc 
shall  sec  which  proceeds  on  the  true  view  of  human  nature 
as  human  nature  is,  not  as  it  might,  could,  or  should  be. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Swift,  who  liked  best  to  look  at  the 
worst  side  of  human  nature — whether  because  he  understood  it 
best  or  not  we  will  not  presume  to  say — is  on  the  side  of  the 
Peace  Association,  and  has  indeed  anticipated  all  its  arguments 
in  one  line,  in  which  he  deprecates  xesistance  to  one  of  the  worst 
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crimes  that  c;m  be  attempted ;  arguing  that  the  guilt  comes  of 
the  refusal  to  yield,  and  sums  up : 

'  Whj  «« tbqr  w  wiUiil  to  strnggle  with  mrat' 

which  is  precisely  the  qiiestion  which  the  Peace  Association  puts 
to  the  whole  world  in  its  attitude  of  defence  against  aggression/ . 


The  lively  scribe  who  seems  to  be  compelled  now  and  then  to 
furnish  his  readers  with  their  weekly  laugh  out  of  materials  not 
usually  contributing  to  merriment,  has  praised  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hollbrd's  Imtler  in  firing  upon  a  man  who  had  submitted^ 
and  was  imploring  mestcy.  The  praise,  let  us  in  charity  assume, 
was  ironical.  The  irony,  however,  is  so  carefully  ydled,  that 
the  satire  is  by  no  means  apparent.  Probably  the  writer  would 
have  sought  for  the  feoetious  elsewhere,  had  he  known  enough 
of  law  to  perceive  that  his  hero  had  committed  a.  capital 
offence,  and  that  the  eulogist  himself  might  be  indicted  for  incit- 
ing her  Majesty's  lieges  to  commit  murder;  when,  unless  tried 
by  a  jury  with  keen  eyes  for  detecting  jests  under  very  grave 
disguises,  he  might  shortly  find  himself  in  a  place  by  no  means 
favourable  to  hilarity. 

It  may  therefore  be  well  for  the  Examiner^  when  sportin«^ 
with  matters  of  life  ami  death,  to  make  its  intent  a  little 
more  obvious  than  it  has  liitlitrto  done.  Who  can  say 
that  such  ponderous  levities  may  not  have  been  mistaken  for 
serious  advice  bv  the  clerirvmon  who  shot  the  two  unolleudins 
individuals  referred  to  in  mv  Charue? 

The  Exmn'incr,  employiii*;,  as  he  does,  his  extrusive  ac- 
qnaiutanee  with  nursery  litcraturr,  always  to  the  aniusrmout, 
and  not  seldom  to  the  instruction  of  his  readers,  will  forgive 
me  for  couveyiuii:  a  suirtrostion  to  him,  dmwn  firom  the  hymn- 
book  of  Dr.  Watts,  which  he  may  find  useful.  The  Doctor 
avers  that 

'  None  but  a  madiaan  will  fling  about  fire, 
And  tell  you  tis  all  bat  in  tport.' 

'Justifiable  homicide/  says  ^Ir.  Serjeant  Stephen,*  'may 
be  committed  for  the  advaucemeut  of  public  justice,  as  iu  the 
following  instances : — 

*  ♦  ♦  «  >fc  4( 


*  CQmma»iari»  on  tke  Lam  0/  England^  toL  ir.  page  199. 
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*  4.  Where  an  officer  or  his  assistant,  in  the  due  execution  of 
his  office^  arrests  or  attempts  to  arrest  a  party  for  felony  or  a 
daDgerous  wonnd  given,  and  the  party  having  notice  thereof 
flies,  and  is  killed  hy  such  ottoer  or  owbtant  in  the  pursuit. 

'  5.  When  upon  such  offence  as  last  described,  a  private  person, 
in  whose  sight  it  has  been  committed,  arrests  or  endeavours  to 
arrest  the  offender,  and  kills  him  in  resistance  or  tiiglit  under  the 
same  circunistances  a.s  above  uiciitioued  v,  '\th  regard  to  an  officer  j 
but  in  all  tlicse  cases  there  must  be  an  appaient  necessity,  that  is, 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  party  could  not  be  otherwise  secured. 

9fc  sfc  9^  3^  9^  9^ 

'  Otherwise,  without  such  absolute  necessity,  it  is  not  justih> 

able/ 

It  is  clear  that  if  death  had  followed,  the  killing  would  not 
have  been  justified  under  the  circuiustances  of  the  case  reported 
in  the  Examiner.  The  felon  begsfor  mercy,  lie  ought  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  surrender,  and  it  was  not  until  he  either  by  words 
or  acts  had  refused  to  deliver  himself  up,  that  the  butler  could  be 
justified  in  shooting  him.  Neither  was  this  a  case  of  excusable 
homicide,  which  is  when  the  killing  is  by  misadventure  or  in 
self-defence.*  Being,  therefore,  neither  justified  nor  excused  by 
law,  if  death  had  followed  the  butler  must  have  heen  held  guilty 
of  murder.  '  For,'  says  the  learned  Seijeant  on  the  authority  of 
Blackstone^  *  we  may  take  it  for  a  general  rule,  that  all  homi- 
cide is  malicious,  and  of  course  amounts  to  murder,  unless 
where  justified  the  command  or  permission  of  the  law, 
excused  on  account  of  accident  or  self-preservation  in  sudden 
quarrel,  or  aUemated  into  manslaughter  hy  being  either  the 
involuntary  consequence  of  some  act  not  strictly  lawful,  or,  if 
voluntary,  occasioned  by  some  sudden  and  sufficiently  violent 
provocation :  and  all  these  circumstances  of  justification,  excuse, 
or  alleviation,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  prisoner  to  make  out 
to  the  satisfi&etion  of  the  Court  and  Jury,  the  latter  of  whom 
are  to  decide  whether  the  circumstances  alleged  are  proved  to 
have  actually  existed — the  former,  how  far  they  extend  to  miti- 
gate or  take  away  the  guilt;  for  all  honiicide  is  supposed  to  be 
malieious  until  the  contrary  appeareth  upon  evidence/  f 

And  even  though  death  do  not  follow  the  wounding,  the 
offence  is  nevertheless  capital  by  the  i  Vict.,  c.  85,  s.  2.^ 


•  Stepha^  voL  W.  page.  H5.  t  Page  t  l*»ge  »49- 
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From  ike  '  Times,'  October  22,  1851. 

'  The  theory  of  human  nature^  upon  which  onr  penal  law 
"seemi  to  ^  named;  aggumoB  ihtet  crime  ia  an  occasional  and 
exceptional  aberration,  rather  than  the  normal  and  halntual 
vocation  of  the  culprit.  The  balance  of  the  facnltiea  is  some- 
times disturbed.  Reason,  the  queen  de  jure,  ceases  to  be  so 
de  facto,  and  desire  or  anger,  obtaining:  for  a  while  the  mastery, 
would  urge  ns  to  the  com  mission  of  tlieft  or  murder,  did  not 
law  step  in  to  tlic  aid  of  reason,  and  enforce  her  mandates  by 
its  threats  and  penalties.  This  seems  to  be  tlie  le^al  theory 
of  human  nature,  and,  to  meet  the  state  of  things  whose  exist- 
ence it  assumes,  it  has  allotted  to  every  crime  its  specihc  degree 
of  punishment,  and  seems  to  believe  in  doing  this  it  is  doing 
all  that  is  possible  towards  the  prevention  of  guilt.  Plausible 
as  this  theory  is,  and  little  as  mankind  has  felt  inclined  to  dis- 
pute its  correctness  in  the  abstract,  experience  has  conclusively 
shown  its  falsehood.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  crime  is, 
like  any  other  trade,  regularly  taught  and  learnt,  and  systema- 
tically practised  as  a  means  of  livelihood ;  and  that  not  only 
does  such  a  profession  exist,  but  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  serious  offences  are  perpetrated  by  its  members  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  business,  without  excitement,  without  hesitation, 
and  without  remorse.  The  swindler  goes  forth  to  swindle,  and 
the  pickpocket  to  thieve,  with  the  same  method  and  regularity 
with  which  the  carpenter  goes  to  his  bench,  or  the  blacksmith 
to  his  anvil.  It  is  their  trade,  and  they  know  and  wish  for 
no  other.  The  penalties  of  the  law  are  regarded  as  blanka  in 
the  professional  lottery — ^things  not  agreeable,  but  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  way  of  business,  just  as  sailors  brave  ship- 
wrecks, or  soldiers  death  and  mutilation.  There  has  never  been 
any  difficulty  in  finding  soldiers  to  fight  for  a  paltiy  pittance  in 
any  quarrel,  or  sailors  to  ventnie  on  any  voyage.  The  risk 
incident  to  these  occupations  has  never  rendered  them  un- 
popular, and  has  doubtless  given  them  a  peculiar  charm  to 
many  a  daring  spirit  So  also  with  the  professional  criminal ; 
the  occasional  ijeualties  mfii  which  the  law  visits  them  when 
detected  serve  only  to  give  excitement  and  interest  to  their 
buriness,  and  to  throw  a  dash  of  the  romantic  into  the  dull 
details  of  roguery.    Viewed  in  this  light,  we  caunot  see  that 
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piinisbmeiit  is  more  likely  to  put  down  crime  than  the  casual* 
ties  of  war  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  Every  occupation  must 
have  its  drawbacks,  and  eveiy  thief,  as  well  as  every  recruit^ 
hopes  to  escape  them  hj  his  dexterity  and  good  fortune. 

'  If  we  add  to  these  cirQumstances  the  fiict  that  the  criminal 
classes  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  police,  we  have  suffi- 
ciently stated  that  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
which  has  been  of  late  years  periodically  brought  before  the 
public  by  the  Charges  of  the  philanthropio  Becorder  of  Bir- 
mingham, Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill.  That  we  should 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  a  class  in  this  country  sub- 
sbting  entirely  by  the  perpetration  of  crime,  that  w  e  should 
have  in  our  service  credible  and  intelligent  officers  who  are  able 
at  a  nioincnt's  notice  to  ciuinu  rate  the  persons  following  this 
avocation  within  their  particular  districts,  and  ycl  that  we 
sliould  stand  by  and  allow  these  oflcndirs  to  run  their  course 
without  interruption,  and,  while  wc  know  them  to  be  preying 
on  the  vitals  of  society,  shonld  tiing  around  them  the  mantle  of 
her  protection,  does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a  stiite  of  things  so 
fraught  with  contradictions,  and  so  totally  unfit  for  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  crime,  that  wc  have  reason  to  be  grati  ful  to  any 
one  who  exposes  it,  and  still  more  if  he  seriously  turn  his  mind 
to  the  correction  of  so  monstrous  au  evil.  The  main  dilHcnlty 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  that  correction  we  believe  to  be  one  of 
evidence.  No  one  can  doubt  that  if  a  jury  be  satisfied  by  fair 
and  l^al  evidence  that  a  person  is  '  perserering  in  crime,'  it  is 
quite  right  that  he  should  undergo  severe  punishment.  The 
only  question  is  how  we  are  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  ? 
This  we  can  imagine  to  be  done  in  two  ways.  The  first  is 
well  known  to  the  law,  and  consists  in  giving  evidence  to  par- 
ticular acts  from  which  the  wicked  course  of  conduct  may  be 
presumed^  just  as  a  common  scold  or  a  common  barrator  is 
convicted  by  accumulative  testimony  of  acts  aS  scolding  or 
barratry.  Such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  be  strictly  legal 
and  constitutional,  and  would  justly  subject  the  prisoner  to 
punishment,  because  the  proof  of  his  perseverance  in  crime 
would  involve  the  proof  of  the  commission  of  several  separate 
crimes,  for  any  of  which  punishment  would  be  justly  due. 
This,  however^  cannot  be  Mr.  HilPs  meaning.  The  second  way 
of  proving  the  offence  of  still  pci-severing  in  crime  would  be  to 
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relax  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  to  allow  a  man  to  be  found 
guilty  on  mere  general  surmise,  without  proving  him  to  have 
committed  any  crime  at  all.  This  we  believe  to  have  been  Mr. 
Hill's  meaning;  and  if  so,  divested  of  all  disguise,  it  really 
amounts  to  this — ^that  because  the  law  of  England  requires 
crime  to  be  proved  before  a  person  can  be  punished  for  it, 
criminals  repeatedly  escape  from  justice,  that  rule  shall  henceforth 
be  altered  in  case  of  persons  once  convicted,  and  the  courts 
shall  be  authorised  to  aet  without  proof  of  any  crime  at  all. 
Desirable  as  it  avouIcI  be  to  break  up  the  profession  of  erime, 
we  eannot  accept  such  a  result  at  such  a  price.  Our  police 
are  undoubtedly  excellent,  but  they  are  not  fitted  for  an  order 
of  judges.  The  jiower  of  oppression  and  extortion  M'hich  such 
a  law  would  place  in  their  hands  woidd  alone  be  an  inj^npcrable 
objection.  To  be  suspected  of  Ijciug  suspected  is  no  crime 
known  to  our  law ;  its  principle  has  hitherto  been  to  protect 
all  the  innocent  rather  than  to  jjunish  all  the  guilty.  ^Ir.  Hill 
would  reverse  the  principle,  an(l  expose  innocence  to  danger,  in 
order  the  more  certainly  to  strike  at  <j:uilt.  We  know  not  what 
precise  idea  to  attach  to  the  terms  '  evidence  of  general  conduct ' 
or  of  *  the  course  of  life.'  What  is  a  man's  general  conduct  or 
course  of  life  but  the  aggregate  of  his  particular  actions  ?  If 
the  police  know  those  actions,  let  them  state  them,  and  the 
jury  will  infer  the  course  of  life.  If  they  do  not  know  them, 
why  should  they  be  permitted  to  draw  inferences  whose  cor- 
rectness cannot  be  ascertained  from  data,  whose  truth  has  not 
been  tested  ?  If  a  jury  would  not  be  justified  in  inferring 
guilt  from,  hearsay  evidence  or  suspicious  conduct,  why  should 
a  policeman  ?  Such  a  law  would  obviously  tend  to  transfer  the 
duties  of  criminal  justice  from  the  juror  to  the  policeman,  and 
to  transform  that  body  into  odious  and  extortionate  spies  instead 
of  efficient  and  popular  protectors. 

'  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  different  chances  of  escape  which 
Mr.  Hill  provides  for  the  accused,  because,  in  our  view,  they 
are  immaterial.  If  the  surmises  of  the  poUce  be  fair  grounds 
upon  which  juries  may  act,  they  may  as  easily  justify  a  con- 
viction at  once  as  the  putting;  the  accused  on  the  proof  of  his 
innocence.  But  we  cannot  hclj)  remarking  on  the  impolicy  of 
a  law  which  places  every  person  once  convicted  in  a  position 
different  from  that  of  his  fellow -subjects.    At  present,  where  a 
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former  conviction  is  given  in  evidence  against  a  prisoner,  the 
fact  is  not  allowed  to  transpire  until  the  second  oflcnce  has 
been  ])rovr(l  ;  but,  according  to  Hill's  plan,  the  prisoner 

will  be  dragged  into  court,  with  a  prejudice  of  a  former  convic- 
tion, to  corroborate  the  vague  snrniiscs  as  to  the  nature  and 
conduct  of  his  course  of  life,  which  arc  to  be  sufficient  to  put 
him  on  liis  dcfcnice.  How  could  peijury  be  assigned  on  sucli 
endence  V  AVherc  a  witness  alleges  no  facts^  how  can  the 
falsehood  of  his  statement  be  proved  ?  and  is  it  not  monstrous 
that  any  Englishman  should  be  subject  to  punishment  on 
evidence  for  whicli,  however  unfounded,  no  one  can  suffer  any 
penalty  ?  We  admit  the  evil  which  Mr.  Hill  points  out  does 
exist,  and  loudly  requires  a  remedy ;  but  we  cannot  consent  to 
apply  that  remedy  by  handing  over  to  the  police  so  terrible 
and  irresponsible  a  power.  Crime  is  rife  both  in  England  and 
California;  but  we  as  little  approve  of  convicting  people  with- 
out evidence  in  the  one  as  of  hanging  them  without  trial  in 
the  other.  The  question  yet  remains  unsolved,  and  we  fear 
that  we  must  submit  to  the  existence  of  professional  criminals 
till  some  mode  less  objectionable  can  be  devised  for  their  V 
eradication.' 

F^rom  the  'Maneheeter  Guardian/  October  92,  1851. 

'  PBBVSNTION  AND  VUNISHHXNT  OF  CRIME. 

*  Tlie  celebrated  dicttim, '  Better  for  ten  guilty  men  to  escape 
than  for  one  innocent  man  to  be  })unishcd,'  has  long  appeared 
to  us  much  more  sounding  than  sensible,  AVhy  is  it  better? 
^Punishment  is  the  just  award  of  tlie  guilty  by  the  same  law 
that  impunity  is  the  just  award  of  the  innocent.  It  makes  no 
matter  whether  we  refer  justice  to  considerations  of  al)8tract 
right  or  of  expediency, — whether  we  define  it  to  be  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  divine  retribution,  or  adherence  to  the  tacit  compact 
of  human  society.  In  any  case,  the  reasons  for  exacting  a 
penalty  from  the  guilty  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  by 
which  the  innocent  is  entitled  to  his  acquittal,  and  necessarily 
of  equal  force.  The  right  which  we  profess  to  discern  in  the 
matter  is  violated  in  every  instance  where  guilt  or  innocence  is 
divorced  from  its  appropriate  consequence ;  and  the  injury  to 
Bodefy  being  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  law  misses 
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its  mark,  docs  not  vary  witli  the  side  to  which  it  deviates.  It 
is  just  as  bad  for  one  guilty  man  to  escape  as  for  one  innocent 
man  to  be  punished.  The  correctness  of  this  o])inion  seems  so 
clear  that  we  believe  it  (•onld  never  have  been  questioned,  had 
not  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code,  up  to  recent  years, 
inclined  men  to  be  merciful  even  at  the  expense  of  being 
illogical.  In  those  days  ulicn  hanging  filled  the  place  of  the 
treadmill  in  tlic  penal  tariff,  judges  fell  easily  into  the  trap 
uhich  their  hearts  set  for  tlieir  judgments,  and  embraced  a 
smooth  fallacy  to  justify  themselves  in  tlie  neglect  of  a  hideous 
duty.  It  was  the  law  that  was  in  fault,  not  they;  and  it  sought 
to  right  itself  by  the  reaction  which  its  sanguinary  excess  pro- 
dnoed.  Rudely,  jMniiaps,  it  suececded,  and  a  sort  of  equilibrium 
'on  the  whole'  was  produced;  but  now  that  the  law  has  been 
humanized  and  purified,  it  is  high  time  that  it  should  be 
relieved  from  the  weights  by  which  its  brutal  zeal  was  moderated. 
Eyery  man  who  would  recoil  from  prosecuting  an  innocent 
fdlow-citizen  to  unjust  conviction  ought  to  know  that  he  com- 
mits an  equal  wrong  in  actively  or  passively  allowing  the  guilty 
to  escape.  His  sympathies  are  at  fault  in  either  case;  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  first  he  is  the  direct^  in  the 
second  the  indirect  means  of  injuring  others.  It  is  not  asked 
that  he  should  stifle  his  emotions  of  mercy  or  pity,  but  that  he 
should  direct  them  towards  the  victims^  instead  of  to  the  per- 
petrators of  crime. 

'  We  should  be  cautious,  therefore,  how  we  object  to  a  new 
proposal  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  merely  because  it  offers  less 
advantage  to  the  criminal  than  is  familiar  to  our  j)ast  customs, 
or  in  harmony  with  the  niuxinis  on  which  we  j)ride  ourselves. 
At  present  there  is  very  litth;  danger  of  our  erring  in  that 
direction  ;  too  much,  pcrhajis,  of  our  erring  in  tlic  op])Osite  one. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  wonderfully  lorl)earing 
towards  our  criminal  population.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
a  huge  proportion  of  the  crime  of  the  comuumity  is  committed  by 
professional  marauders,  whose  persons  and  manner  of  life  are  cer- 
tainly better  known  and  more  minutclv  recorded  than  those  of  the 
followers  of  any  honest  trade.  They  have  no  possible  pretence 
of  liWng  but  by  preying  on  the  rest  of  us ;  yet  we  forbear  to 
strike  theig^  and  even  use  the  knowledge  which  we  i)osse88  very 
incihciently  for  our  protection.    To  all  intents  and  purposes. 
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they  are  a  hostile  army  within  our  gates ;  but  so  jealous  is  our 
love  of  liberty,  that  we  never  attempt  to  disarm  or  restrain 
them,  except  when  some  individual  is  detected  in  an  overt  act 
of  hostility.  Separate  crimes  are  punished,  but  criminality  is 
a  tolerated  walk  of  life.  Tt  must,  at  some  time  or  other, 
have  occurred  to  everv  thinkin'i;  man  to  doubt  whether  this 
fastidiou.s  reserve  is  compatible  with  any  rijrht,  human  or 
divine.  Why  should  we  not  lock  up,  or  otlicrwisc  get  rid  of, 
persons  who  are  doing  unmixed  harm  to  themselves  and  to 
society?  The  only  objection  appears  to  be  grounded  on  the 
danger  of  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty;  but 
consideration  does  not  show  that  the  danger  need  be  greater  in 
oonvictions  of  tlua  kind  than  in  others  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar. 

*  The  leanied  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  in  an  interesting  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  Birmingham  Quarter  Sessions,  has  renewed  the  advocacy  of 
a  scheme  which  he  propounded  on  a  similar  occasion  last  year, 
when  it  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  attention  and  criticism. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  has  'a  speculative  opinion  and  a  practical 
proposal/  His  speculative  opinion  is,  that  all  persons  living 
without  visible  means  of  support,  and  (in  the  belief  of  witnesses 
acquainted  with  their  way  of  life)  maintaining  themselves  by 
crime,  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  themselves  in  the 
enjoyment  of  some  honest  means  of  subsistence ;  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  proof  they  should  be  bound  to  give  sureties  for 
good  conduct ;  and  that,  failing  to  give  satisfiictory  security, 
they  should  be  committed  to  prison  for  a  limited  period.  In 
fact,  that,  instead  of  people  of  this  class  being  entitled  to 
fi^edom,  unless  some  particular  sentence  is  hanging  over  them, 
their  normal  condition  should  be  held  to  be  restraint,  unless 
they  can  show  some  good  reason  to  the  contrary.  In  his 
practical  proposal,  however,  the  learned  gentleman  stops  short, 
and  limits  the  application  of  his  theory  to  the  eases  of  offenders 
who  have  already  been  convicted.  For  this  limitation  he  gives 
very  sound  reasons ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  expedient  is 
strong  enough  in  its  limited  form.  There  may  be  cases,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hill  says  so,  no  doubt  there  are,  of  men  pursuing  a  career 
of  crime  for  thirty  years  without  a  single  conviction,*  but 
unless  we  are  greatly  misled  as  to  the  activity  and  vigilance  of 
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the  law,  such  caaes'iniist  be  Ycry  rare.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
thiering  and  murderous  classes  have  been  convicted  over  and 
over  again  |  they  have  regularly  graduated  in  crime,  step  by 
step;  and  it  is  this  very  circumstance  which  heightens  the 
audacity  and  offensiveness  of  their  existence  among  us  with, 
all  the  immunities  of  citisenship.  We  could  afford  to  let  them 
have  fireedoiu  of  action  untO  they  got  themselves  convicted;  if 
we  felt  sure  of  a  tight  grasp  upon  them  after  conviction. 
Mr.  HilPs  proposal  will  not  be  objected  to  on  the  score  of 
ottering  too  many  clianccs  of  escape  to  professors  of  the  pre- 
datory art ;  on  the  contrary,  the  olyections  to  which  it  will  be 
exposed  lie  ajjainst  tlie  danf!:er  of  cDnfoiuiding  the  innocent  with 
them  in  indiscriminate  condemnation. 

'The  validity  of  such  objections  can  be  decided  only  by  prac- 
tical e\])crience ;  and  the  most  satisfactory  tribunal  to  which 
the  (jiiestion  can  be  refciTcd  is  the  judgment  of  those  best 
aerjuainted  with  the  liabits  of  the  class  whom  it  is  desired 
to  keep  in  check,  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
About  the  principle  involved  in  the  matter,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  there  is  any  question  that  Mr.  1 1  ill  is  right.  Society 
has  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty,  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon  the 
persons  to  whom  he  calls  its  attention,  and  break  them  by  the 
sternest  methods,  if  not  into  usefulness,  into  comparative  inno* 
cuousness.  Every  day  the  necessity  of  doing  this  becomes 
more  pressing ;  for  while  our  population  rapidly  increases,  con- 
current events,  sud&  as  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  code  and 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  transportation,  combine 
with  it  to  increase  the  number  of  convicted  malefiictors  roaming 
at  large  in  our  streets  and  continuing  in  their  evil  courses. 
Against  the  growth  of  such  a  pest  we  need  a  new  means  of 
protection;  and  if  such  a  plan  as  Mr.  Hill's  approves  itself 
as  ade(|uate  to  minds  accustomed  to  study  the  conditions  of 
crime,  no  morbid  sympathy  or  prejudice  should  prevent  its 
adoption.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  question  should 
be  treated  dsewhere,  on  similar  occasions  to  that  on  which 
Mr.  Hill  has  raised  it ;  or  if  that  be  an  unfit  suggestion,  that 
the  opinions  of  learned  persons  presiding  over  other  courts 
should  be  obtained  at  the  direct  invitation  of  the  Legislature.' 
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Firom  the  'Morning  Chronicle,'  October,  23,  1851. 

'  It  IB  now  rather  mm  than  a  iwelTemcmth  since  the  Re- 
corder of  Biiminghani^  Mr.  M.  D.  HiU^  CLC,  attracted  much 
paUic  attention  and  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discnaaion  by 
some  novel  views  which  he  put  forth  on  the  subject  of  the 
repression  of  crime.  After  the  interval  of  a  year^  Mr.  Hill, 
in  a  Charge  which  will  be  found  in  our  impression  of  Monday 
last,  and  which,  for  the  deamess  and  moderation  of  its  language, 
deserves  much  praise,  declares  his  adherence  to  his  former 
opinions,  and  re-states  in  detail  the  propositions  which  he 
brought  forward  last  year.  With  all  possible  disposition  to 
defer  to  the  judgment  and  experieacc  of  the  leanied  Re- 
corder, we  are,  however,  bound  to  say  that  we  are  far 
from  satisfied  with  his  answer  to  the  objections  wliieh  we 
formerly  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  urge  against  his  original 
scheme. 

'  The  fundamental  fact  on  which  Mr.  Hill  bases  his  proposal 
is  the  cx-isteuce  of  a  large  class  of  professional  criminals,  who 
are  perfectly  well  know  n  to  the  police,  but  of  whom  the  law 
takes  no  cognizance,  except  where  overt  acts  have  been  com- 
mitted.    These  men,  who  have  no  source  of  subsistence  but  in 
crime,  are  allowed  to  go  at  large  and  to  choose  their  opportuni- 
ties  for  the  perpetration  of  oHences  in  the  manner  which  may 
give  them  the  best  chance  of  impunity.    Mr.  Hill  shows  that 
this  dangerous  clasa  is  considerably  on  the  increase,  and  that 
it  is  growing  daily  more  menacing  to  society — partly  from  the 
criminal  law  being  administered  in  a  milder  spirit  than  formerly, 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  shortening  the  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, and  partly  firom  the  greater  infreqtuencj  of  the  penalty  of 
transportation — a  cause  which  the  hostility  of  the  colonies  to 
an  inundation  of  our  criminal  population  is  likely  to  increase 
to  an  alarming  extent.  Now,  we  fully  xecogniae  the  momentous 
importance  of  this  great  and  growing  evil,  and  we  are  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  service  which  the  Beoorder  has 
rendered  in  impressing  its  features  so  vividly  upon  the  public 
attention.    A  sense  of  danger  properly  regulated  is  a  very 
wholesonae  feeling,  but  we  must  be  cautious  lest  its  very  in- 
tensity should  impel  us  to  adopt  remedies  which  may  produce 
evils  of  a  different^  but  not  less  serious  character. 
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'  Mr.  Hill  is  dissatiflfied  with  our  existing  penal  system,  which 
he  asserts  to  be  mainly  founded  upon  the  principle  of  retribu- 
tion. Now,  without  pausing  to  consider  whether  he  be  strictly 
accurate  in  this  view  of  the  matter^  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  observing  that  in  a  free  country  the  authority  of  the  law 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  synri])!ilhy  of  public  opinion  with 
its  sentences,  and  that  the  jmignicitt  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  Aviil  approve  only  of  that  measure  of  punishment 
which  tluy  consider  proportionate  to  the  offence.  Mr.  Hill 
thinks  that  the  present  system  of  awarding  a  i>hort  term  of 
imprisonnjcnt  for  the  first  crime  of  a  juvenile  offender  is 
notliing  less  than  an  education  in  vice.  He  draws  a  parallel, 
which  is  obviously  founded  in  fallacy,  between  the  method  by 
which  we  educate  a  child  by  progressive  lessons — at  first  short, 
then  gradually  increased — and  the  successive  imprisonments, 
lengthened  in  durationj  awarded  to  criminals.  Now  the  lesson^ 
it  is  true,  grows  easier  to  the  child  by  this  graduated  system ; 
but  what  is  it  that  grows  easier  to  the  criminal  by  progressive 
punishment?  Surely  not  crime :  if  anything,  it  must  be  im- 
prisonment. *  The  moral,'  says  Mr.  Hill,  '  which  the  wretched 
creature  draws  firom  his  alternations  of  confinement  and  liberty 
is  not  to  refrain  from  offending,  but  to  commit  offences  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  least  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  detection,  and, 
when  at  last  detected,  that  he  ought  to  bear  his  privations  with 
as  much  of  contempt  and  defiance  as  he  can  command — consoled 
by  the  prospect  of  restored  freedom  and  the  hope  of  better 
fortune  in  friture.'  This  may  be  a  correct  sketch  of  the  '  Rake's 
Progress but,  after  all,  the  evil  complained  of  is  at  least  com- 
mon to  eveiy  system  of  punishment  which  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  a  recurrence  of  temptations  and  of  opportunities  for 
crime.  The  only  mode  by  which  *  the  alternations  of  confine- 
ment and  liberty '  and  the  consolation  of  *  the  prospect  of 
restored  freedom '  can  be  removed,  is  to  sentence  every  criminal 
to  peri)etual  imprisonment  on  conviction  for  his  first  offence. 
Is  j\Ir.  Hill  prepared  to  go  this  length  ? — and  if  so,  what  wise 
man  is  prepared  to  go  along  with  him  ? 

'  But  it  is  urged  that  the  operation  of  our  prisons  ought  to  be 
reformatory*,  not  penal.  M'c  hope  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  combining  the  reformation  of  the  man  with  the 
puuisbmcut  of  the  ofiender,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  that 
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our  prisons  sliould  ever  be  what  Mr.  Hill  would  have  tlicin — 
moral  hospitals,  from  which  the  patieuts  arc  not  to  be  disclmr^'cd 
till  they  are  cured.  First,  how  is  the  cure  to  be  ascertained 
Next,  if  it  were  po88il)le  to  form  a  judgment  on  such  a  subject, 
it  would  be  impossil)lc — i.e.,  it  would  not  receive  the  necessai  v 
support  of  public  opinion — to  apportion  the  term  of  punish- 
meat  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  not  to  the  nature 
of  his  otlence.  In  point  of  fiict,  ]\Ir.  Iliil  has  made  out  no 
further  objections  to  the  existing  system  of  punishment  than 
are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

*  We  think  it,  howerer,  only  fair  to  him  to  state  his  new 
scheme  in  his  own  words 

' '  I  propose  that  every  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  a  misdemeanour,  implying  fraud,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
dealt  witit  as  follows.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  his  imprison- 
ment under  his  conviction^  he  shall  be  brought  before  a  magii- 
trate  charged  with  still  persevering  in  erime^  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate,  if  the  witnesses  to  general  conduct 
aatiafy  his  mind  that  the  charge  is  established,  to  call  on  the 
prisoner  to  show  that  he  enjoys  the  means  of  honest  subsistence 
either  from  his  property,  his  labour,  the  kindness  of  his  friends, 
the  bounty  of  the  charitable,  or  from  his  parish.  Should  he 
succeed  in  adducing  this  proof  he  is  to  be  discharged.  Shotdd 
no  such  proof  be  forthcoming,  he  is  next  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  bail  for  his  good  behaviour.  Supposing  him  to  nnswer 
this  demand,  he  Is  to  be  still  entitled  to  his  discharge.  But,  in 
the  event  of  his  failure,  he  is  then  to  be  held  to  bail  on  his 
own  recognizances,  and  his  case  to  be  sent  to  a  jury  at  the 
assizes  or  sessions,  when,  if  a  verdict  pass  against  him,  he  is  to 
be  imprisoned  for  a  term  fixed  by  law,  but  capable  of  dimi- 
nution by  the  judge  before  vhom  he  is  tried.' 

*  Now  to  this  plan  we  have  to  object,  first,  that  it  is  directly 
opnoscd  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  English  justice 
Mbich  wisely  ordain  that  a  man  nmst  be  assumed  innocent  till 
he  is  proved  guilty,  and  that  his  guilt  cannot  be  established  by 
mere  hearsay  evidence  of  general  reputation,  but  only  by  posi- 
tive proof  of  specific  acts ;  secondly,  the  function  assigned  to 
the  police  of  accusation  on  suspicion  of  criminality  would  un- 
questionably soon  render  that  body  as  extortionate,  and  corrupt, 
and  odious  in  England  as  they  now  aie  in  many  parts  of  the 
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oontineat;  thirdly^  if  a  man  is  to  be  shut  up  on  the  saspicion 
of  bis  being,  or  on  the  probability  of  his  becoming,  a  criminal, 
we  know  not  why^  consistently  with  the  reasons  which  led  to 
his  incarceration,  he  should  ever  be  liberated  again.  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  ground  Mr.  Hill  proposes  that  he 
should  be  '  imprisoned  for  a  term  fixed  by  law/  for  there  will  be 
exactly  the  same  reasons  for  confining  him  the  day  after  his 
term  has  expired  that  tliorc  were  on  that  upon  which  it  cora- 
nienccd — he  will  ccrtuiiilv  not  *  eniov  the  means  of  honest 
subsistence/  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  will  1)0  in  a  }X)sition  to 
'give  bail  for  his  good  behaviour.'  ^foreover,  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  proposed  plau  wouhl  really  reach  the  prin- 
cipal olTcnders,  who,  from  their  notorious  system  of  mutual 
eo-operation,  would  easily  defeat  its  provisions  either  by  tender- 
ing the  required  bail^  or,  more  cheaply,  by  false  testimony. 

*  We  ofl'er  these  objections  to  Mr.  Hill's  views  not  from  any 
wish  to  cavil  at  them,  still  less  from  any  desire  to  if^norc  the 
greatness  of  the  mischiefs  to  which  he  calls  attention,  but 
because  we  are  convinced  that  the  remedy  which  he  proposes 
is  alike  insufficient,  dangerous,  and  in^racticable.' 

From  the  'Birmingham  Mercury*  October  25,  1851. 

'the  a£coaDEa'8  jlenewed  paofosiiion. 

'  Our  philanthropic  Recorder  has  again  lifted  up  his  voice  on 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  crime^  and  seems  likely 
again  to  have  the  whole  of  thinking  England  for  a  listener. 
He  has  substantially  renewed  the  same  proposal  which  pro- 
voked so  much  discussion,  and  encountered  no  little  opposition, 
this  very  time  last  year.  He  has  not,  however,  refused  atten- 
tion to  the  hostile  criticism  which  his  suggestion  called  forth. 
He  has  taken  pains  to  reconcile  it,  as  much  as  jjossible,  with 
his  own  and  the  national  respect  for  personal  freedom.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  throw  manifold  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
abuses — he  has  sought  to  render  its  perversion  no  less  ditlieult 
than  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  attempted  to 
render  the  violation  of  the  French  Constitution.  Mr.  Hill 
proposes  that  if  a  person,  once  convicted  of  a  felony  or  a  mis- 
demeanour im})lying  fraud,  is  brought  before  a  magistrate 
on  the  charge  of  persevering  in  crime,  and  if  the  magistrate  is 
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satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  char<^e,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  call 
u|X)ri  the  prisoner  to  show  that  he  possesses  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence from  industry,  property,  publie  charity,  or  individual 
benevolence.  If  such  proof  be  forthcoming,  the  ])risoncr  is  to 
\ic  discharged ;  if  not,  he  may  be  called  U|)on  to  give  bail  for 
his  good  behavionr,  and  be  discharged  npon  its  prodnction ;  if 
no  one  will  accommodate  him  in  this  matter,  he  is  to  be  held 
to  bail  on  his  owu  recognizances,  and  go  before  a  jnry,  where, 
if  convicted,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  fixed  by  law. 

'  Last  year,  after  much  pondering,  we  expressed  our  dissent 
from  Mr.  Hill's  proposal.  The  renewal  of  liis  proposal  com- 
pels us  to  a  renewed  ^pression  of  diaagreement.  Our  inability 
to  agree  with  his  plan  by  no  means  arises  from  inability  to 
agree  with  the  feelings  and  principles  of  his  address.  We 
never  partook  of  that  exaggerated  and  extravagant  sympathy 
with  offenders  which  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the  least  noble  and 
hope-inspiring  characteristics  of  the  present  age.  We  are 
utterly  sick  of  the  miserable  sentimentality  which  infects  the 
moral  judgment  of  society  and  influences  the  decisions  of  juries. 
We  vehemently  repudiate  that  pernicious  tenderness  towards 
criminals  wherein  the  leading  philanthropists  of  our  day  so 
especially  glory.  Nothing  seems  to  us  so  sure  of  degrading 
the  moral  dignity  of  our  times  as  the  prevalence  of  this  mis« 
taken  feeling.  Intense  sympathy  with  the  criminal  has  im- 
paired our  horror  of  crime.  Our  tenderness  has  been  unduly 
engrossed  by  convicted  offenders,  to  the  neglect  of  painful 
industry  and  uncomplaining  poverty.  For  some  years  our 
dungeons  have  been  assuming  the  appearance  of  palaces,  and 
supplying  the  comforts  of  home,  while  we  have  only  just  begun  a 
serious  attempt  to  convert  the  hideous  dens  and  sties,  tenanted 
by  the  most  indigent  nicmbcrs  of  the  community,  into  abodes 
not  altogether  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings. 

'  But  this  community  of  feeling  with  Mr.  Hill  does  not 
reconcile  us  to  his  proposition.  The  extraordinary  power 
with  which  he  would  invest  the  police  is  not,  after  all,  so 
certain  of  attaining  its  end.  The  evil  which  it  would  cause 
strikes  us  as  fiur  more  certain  than  the  good  that  it  would  bring 
about.  No  one  can  deny  its  tendency  to  infringe  the  sanctity 
of  personal  freedom;  but  we  are  inclined  to  question  its  power 
of  seriously  anesting  crime.    We  have  ample  confidence  in  the 
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police  as  quellen  of  overt  outrage  and  guardians  of  the  public 
pcace^  but  we  do  not  repose  the  same  unbounded  confidence  in 
them  as  judges  of  character  and  weighers  of  suspicion.  We  are 

not  so  sure  that  this  arbitrary  power,  entrusted  to  them  over 
suspicious  characters,  niusst  inevitably  issue  in  the  dimimition  of 
serious  crimes.  We  dischiiui  all  lanaticism  in  our  devotion  to 
the  princi{)les  of  respect  for  jjcrsonal  freedom.  We  hold  a 
departure  from  some  valuable  principles  to  be  justifiable,  if  such 
departure  will  issue  in  the  removal  of  .some  practical  and  terriljlc 
evil.  But  we  must  have  all  jiossible  certainly  that  the  evil  will 
be  removed  by  such  a  proceed iuf^.  We  object  to  Mr.  Hill's 
remedy,  both  because  it  is  dan^xerous  to  the  jijeneral  system  and 
because  we  can  be  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  expel  the 
particular  disease  against  which  it  is  directed.  We  must, 
indeed,  despair  of  discovering  any  other  remedy  ere  it  can  be 
allowable  to  arrest  upon  suspicicm  and  sentence  upon  surmise. 
Should  formidable  crimes  go  on  increasing,  should  legal  inge- 
mdty  and  philanthropic  effort  fail  in  devising  any  other  remedy, 
then  we  resen'c  to  ourBelrea  the  liberty  of  reconsidering  Mr. 
Hill's  proposal — then,  and  only  then,  could  we  advise  the 
country  to  listen  to  the  enlightened  philanthropist  who  offers 
us  a  remedy,  rather  than  make  no  effort  against  the  terrible 
state  of  things  which  our  supposition  implies.' 

From  the  'Morning  Post,'  Saturday,  October  25,  1851. 

'  The  Becorder  of  Birmingham  still  oonceiTes,  it  appears,  that 
the  plan  which  he  propounded  last  year  contains  the  only  true 
remedy  against  the  spread  or  continued  commission  of  crime ; 
he  still,  after  pondering  over  his  idea  for  more  than  twche 
months,  is  of  opinion  that  all  persons  who  have  been  once  con- 
victed of  any  olfcncc  against  the  law  should  be  treated  precisely 
as  carcl'id  Mayors  and  Town  Councils  treat  anxious-looking^  ami 
dry-lipped  do^^s  in  sinnmer — they  should  be  muzzled  or  tied  up. 
Mr.  Hill,  indeed,  we  believe,  suggests  only  tyin«^  up — posMbly 
muzzliuj]^  did  not  occur  to  him.  We  think  we  should  prefer  it. 
A  policeman,  for  instance,  leading  in  a  string  a  suspected  pick- 
pocket with  his  nimble  fingers  mutlled  securely  iu  thick  woollen 
gloves,  without  divisions  for  the  fingers,  would  present  to  the 
public  a  picturesque  and  instructive  spectacle;  and  he  might. 
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in  addition,  have  an  inscription  on  his  chest  and  back, '  Muffled 
ibr  want  of  good  security  from  responsible  pocket-wearers.' 
Foolish,  svspected  thief  1  Why  did  he  not  subscribe  to  a  gua- 
rantee society? 

'Let  Mr.  Hill,  howcTcr,  propound  his  theory  after  his  own 
Ikshion,  and  in  his  own  words.  Mr.  Hill's  '  specnktiye  opinion 
is,  that  all  peraona  living  without  visible  misans  of  support,  and 
who,  in  the  belief  of  witnesses  acquainted  with  thm  way  of 
lifis,  are  maintaining  themselves  by  crime  as  their  stated  calling, 
ou^t  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  themselves  in  the  enjoyment 
of  some  honest  means  of  subsistence ;'  and  he  further  submits, 
'  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  proof,  they  shalt  be  bound  to  give 
sureties  for  good  conduct and,  again, '  that  failing  to  give  satis- 
factory security,  they  should  be  committed  to  prison  for  a 
limited  period.'    Tliat  is  Mr.  Hill's  tlicory. 

'Now,  to  this  scheme  we  sec  in  limine  objections  which  ap- 
p(\ir  to  us  insurmountable.  We  should  protest  against  even 
giving  it  a  trial.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  very  principles  which 
have  hitherto  guided  both  the  framing  and  the  administration 
of  English  law ;  it  is  based  upon  a  misconception,  or  rather 
perhaps  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  reiil  character  of  the  pre- 
datory class;  and  last,  though  not  least,  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  work  it  with  any  extensive  bearing,  or 
to  give  to  it  any  practical  eflbct. 

*  Mr.  Hill  desiies  that  the  law  should  asstime  that  evcrj^  man 
who  has  been  once  con\'ieted  of  a  felony,  or  of  any  misdemea- 
nour implying  fraud,  should  forfeit  for  ever  his  rights  as  a 
British  citiaen  5  and  fbrther,  that  society— that  is,  his  fellow- 
men--should  for  ever  withdraw  their  confidence  from  him.  We 
have  no  morbid  sympathy  flhr  criminals,  nor  do  we  hold  with 
those  mischievous  philanthropy-mougerr  who  talk  about  tlie 
influences  of  an  evil  hour,  as  Mr.  Hill  may  satisfy  himself  if 
he  wfll  refer  to  the  series  of  articles  which  we  published  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  on  Crime  and  its  Repression;  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  go  this  length.  We  are  not  prepared  to  make 
a  pariah  of  every  man  once  convicted  of  infringement  of  the 
law,  nor  to  hunt  him  instantly  and  remorselessly  like  a  wounded 
deer,  out  of  the  herd  of  his  IbUow-men.  Mr.  Hill  is  perfectty 
right  thus  far ;  there  is  a  large  army,  we  might  almost  term  it, 
consisting  of  various  and  numerous  tribes,  with  a  tcnwuckable 
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organisation,  who  live — many  of  them  in  coarse  and  riotous 
Inxuiy — ^by  habitual  crime ;  but  there  are  offenders  who  do  not 
belong  to  this  peculiar  population-^yery  many — ^many  of  whom 
may  be^  and  some  are,  deteired  by  judicious  measures  from 
becoming  habitual  and  prc^essional  breakers  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Hill  would  drive  all  these  men  indiscriminately  into  the  ranks 
of  the  great  predatory  army.  They  would  feel  that  every  man's 
hand  was  for  ever  against  them.  The  society  of  the  profes- 
sional and  declared  criminal  would  be  all  that  was  left  to  them, 
and  participation  in  the  organised  means  of  defence  against  the 
law  possessed  by  the  associated  predatory  tribes  would  offer  the 
only  refiige  to  the  man  who  *  by  conviction  of  any  offence  im- 
plying fraud  had  been  deemed  to  have  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  society/ 

'These  are  some  of  the  objections  which  considerations  of 
policy  merely  suggest  to  Mr.  Hill's  theory;  but  there  is  another 
of  more  serious  import  and  of  higher  character.  According 
to  the  spirit  of  the  English  law,  no  man  can  be  put  even  \i))on 
his  defence  w  itliout  some  positive  and  tani^iblc  evidence  that  ho 
has,  in  some  dclincd  and  particular  instance,  infringed  the  law. 
IVir.  Hill  proposes  that  common  report,  or  common  suspicion, 
shall  be  sufficient  warranty  for  requiring  from  any  man  tarred 
with  the  stick  of '  conviction/  either  positive  proof  that  he  is 
deriving  his  living  from  sources  approved  b\'  his  judge,  or  to 
give  satisfiEustory  security  for  his  continued  observance  of  the 
law. 

'  We  have  no  wish  to  carp  unnecessarily  at  expressions ;  but 
Mr.  Hill  really  seems  throughout  his  devdopment  of  his  idea 
to  be  under  some. little  confusion.  This  new  and  peculiar 
legislation  is  proposed  to  be  apjAed  exdusively  to  'persons 
living  without  any  visible  means  of  support/  and  yet, '  who,  in 
the  belief  of  persons  acquainted  witii  their  way  of  life,  are 
maintaining  themselves  by  crime  as  their  stated  cadliug.'  Now 
the  last  part  of  this  sentence  practically  contradicts  the  first. 
If  there  are  persons  so  well  acquainted  with  the  way  of  life  of 
these  pariahs  that  they  can  give  information  suffident  to  satisfy 
the  administrators  of  the  law  that  they  ought  to  be  instantly 
arrested,  they  must  have  a  remarkably  visible  means  of  exis- 
tence, so  visilile,  at  least,  that  even  the  most  hazy  and  half- 
trained  rural  polieemau  would  have  no  dilliculty  iu  pouncing 
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upon  them  red-hand/  in  the  very  oommiasion  of  an  actual 
offence^  and  there  would  then  be  no  occasion  for  Mr.  Hill's 
special  Inquisition.  Mr.  Hill,  we  think,  has  scarcely  dearly 
represented,  eren  to  himself,  who  will  give  'witness  of  the  way 
of  life.'  It  will  not  be  the  neighbours,  except  where  some  fellow 
from  a  quarrel  turns  '  nose  upon  his  pal,'  because  the  ndgh- 
bours  of  the  soldiers  of  the  predatory  army  are  not  often  honest 
men,  anxious  for  the  purification  of  sodety,  but  just  themsdves 
thieves  or  reputed  thieves.  The  witness  must,  in  fact,  always 
be  the  policeman,  unless,  indeed,  the  gossip  of  the  washerwomen 
over  their  tubs  be  admitted  a  witness ;  and  if  he  be  such  a 
policeman,  and  a  component  part  of  such  a  police  system  as  we 
desire  to  see  established  througliout  the  country,  we  will  answer 
for  it  that  he  will  either  prevent  tlie  man  divsposcd  to  persevere 
in  crime  from  committing  it,  without  cither  being  absolutely 
his  bear-leader,  or  putting  the  country  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
hira  luxuriously  in  Heading  (iaol,  under  the  gentle  tuition  of 
Mr.  Field,  or  he  will  make  the  commission  of  some  particular 
offence  so  distinctly  visible,  that  his  punishment  will  be  secured 
and  justified  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  There  are  some 
other  important  points  which  suggest  themselves  in  connexion 
with  Air.  HiU's  ol)servations,  to  which  we  shall  take  another 
opportunity  of  directing  attention,  and  we  think  we  can  sliow 
Mr.  Hill  that,  even  if  all  the  objections  to  the  principle  of  his 
proposal  could  be  got  over,  his  sdieme  would  only  reach  a  very 
small  portion,  and  that  not  the  most  dangerous  portion,  of  the 
predatory  dasses.' 

From  the  'Spectator,*  October  25,  1851. 

'  MB.  M.  D.  HILL  ON  DETENTIVE  POLICE. 

'The  Recorder  of  Birmingham  has  just  made  his  annual 
memorandum  on  reform  of  the  correctiond  law ;  the  sulgect  this 
time  being  that  which  he  broached  last  year — the  detention  of 
notorious  ofibnders,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  adding  to 
their  crimind  exploits.  In  the  intervd  the  idea  has  met  with 
much  active  criticism,  and  has  been  tested  by  many  objections, 
•—that  it. would  >aolate  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  that  you 
eoidd  not  technically  presume  criminal  intent  on  the  part  of  a 
man,  however  morally  certain  the  fact ;  that  after  arresting 
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'  lum  and  releasing  him  you  would  be  bound  to  re-arrest  him  on 
the  old  ^unds,  on  the  next  release  to  re-arrest  again,  and  so 
oil  ad  infinitum.  Mr.  Hill  now  replies  to  several  of  these 
objections,  showing  that,  if  the  crimiual  has  not  some  honest 
mode  of  livdihoodj  he  must  have  a  dishonest  mode ;  that  the 
process  of  dealing  himself  would  be  eas^,  and  that  the  fiistidions 
punctilios  which  are  perpetually  defeatbg  the  course  of  justioe 
really  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  even  of  the  criminal 
subject,  more  than  the  proposed  plan  could  possibly  do  in 
practice.  For  example,  the  flsilure  of  justice  to  arrest  the  homi- 
cidal burglaries  which  have  been  so  oommon  dnrmg  the  past 
year,  has  suggested  the  advice  that  every  person  should  keep 
iire-arms  in  his  house  for  self-defence ;  in  other  words,  as  society 
is  not  protected  by  the  law,  each  person  is  advised  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands ;  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  abrupt  waking,  to  execute  capital  punish  racnt  on  the 
presumed  robber.  We  saw  how  tliat  suggestion  worked  in  the 
case  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  who  shot  Armstrong,  of 
Sorljittrccs^  in  Northumberland.  Mr.  HilPs  memorandum  on 
the  subjeet  is  useful;  it  does  indeed  occasion  a  flood  of  'criti- 
cism,' especially  at  this  (piiet  season  of  the  year;  and  many  of 
the  old  objections  arc  repeated  just  as  if  he  had  not  answered 
them  ;  ))ut  the  elfect  of  the  answer  la  felt,  and  the  puldic  mind 

•   is  prepared  for  that  practical  discussion  of  the  subject  which 
will  come  at  no  distant  date. 

'  It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  much  reforms  of  this  parti- 
cular kind  are  impeded  by  the  prejudices  of  those  who  pretend 
to  be  above  all  prejudice,  and  by  the  sheerly  theoretical  pre- 
sumptions of  those  who  profess  to  be  supremely  practical. 
People  lose  themselves  in  speculative  questions  as  to  the  nature 
of  crime,  and  while  they  are  disputing  whether  it  is  *  sin'  or 
'  moral  disease' — sin  original  or  sin  the  voluntary  burden  of 
free  will — amoral  disease  to  be  cured  in  person  through  a  refor- 
matory process,  or  by  proxy  through  example — ^moral  disease  to 
be  prevented  by  education,  an  idea  tainted  with  socialism,  or 
only  to  be  coerced  as  hopeless  of  cure, — wliile  we  are  lost  in 
disputation  to  which  every  practical  man  comes  prepared  with 
presumptions  cut  and  dry,  and  his  texts  from  his  Biltle,  or  his 
political  eoonomy,  we  (uffer  immense  masses  of  the  population 
to  grow  up  under  droumstances,  preventible  circumstances. 
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which  make  crimitiab  out  of  the  innocent.  Having  made  a 
criminal,  we  allow  him  to  go  at  large  until  we  have  suffered 
him  to  do  the  yeiy  thing  which  we  know  he  will  do,  and  which 
it  is  our  olgect  to  prevent.  Having  caught  him,  we  again  iail 
into  the  speculative  disputations, — ^whether  we  shall  inflict 
divine  retribution  for  an  ineradicable  original  sin,  or  whether  we 
sliall  reform  the  brute-idiot  into  a  virtuous  philosopher;  whether 
we  shall  give  the  poor  devil  a  chance  of  getting  on  in  the  world 
like  a  man  not  more  dishonest  than  his  fellows,  or  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  society. 

'  Surely  these  speculative  questions,  since  they  have  not  been 
settled  yet,  might  he  left  to  speculative  meu,  and  the  practical 
execution  of  the  ultimate  conclusion  be  left  to  that  future  gene- 
ration wlncli  will  Ije  living  when  philosophers  shall  liave  attained 
their  goal.  Meanwliile,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  matter 
may  be  put  in  a  very  simple  light.  The  offender  is  mischievous, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  seize  hold  of  him  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  stop  the  mischief.  Having  hold  of  him,  it  is  desirable 
to  show  others  who  are  mischievously  iucliued  that  mischief  is 
inevitably  stopped,  and  that  he  who  would  be  mischievous  is 
deprived  of  his  freedom,  in  order  that  he  hkiv  be  made  harmless 
if  not  useful.  It  is  desirable  to  effect  those  objects  with  no 
more  hurt  to  the  individuals  than  is  necessary  for  the  puqiosc. 
It  is  also  desirable,  if  it  be  possible,  to  give  him  a  chance  of 
recovering  himself.  Few  persons  will  dispute  these  propositions 
when  they  are  stated  in  their  simplest  form ;  they  point  to 
Mr.  Hill's  plan  of  seising  known  oflbnders  whose  way  of  life 
renders  their  freedom  mischievous  to  society ;  also  to  the  same 
oonsisteut  reformer's  plan  for  giving  juvenile  oflfenders  a  chance 
of  amended  conduct;  and  to  Captain  Maoonochie's  plan  of 
industrial  discipUne. 

'  Mr.  Hill  has  thrown  out  a  hint  that  he  may  put  his  deten- 
tive  plan  into  a  more  complete  and  substantive  form ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  do  so.  He  will  perceive,  we  should 
think,  the  dose  connexion  between  the  subject  of  his  considera- 
tion and  the  social  offence  of  obstinate  vagrancy, — an  offence 
most  desirable  to  he  separated  from  the  administration  of  a  law- 
devoted  to  the  reliff  of  the  poor  who  are  not  vagrants.  The 
tangible  procedure  which  he  would  take  against  the  notorious 
offender  would  inevitably  shape  itself  into  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 
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and  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  society  if  we  poBsessed  a 
work  thorouglily  revising  the  whole  subject  of  vagrancy  and  its 
treatment.' 

From  the  'Morning  Post/  October  zS,  1851. 

'Mr.  Hill  looks  upon  his  scheme  as  the  'only  remedy'*  for 
the  diseased  condition  of  parts  of  the  social  organisation.  We  say 
that  it  would  no  more  be  efficient  to  stay  the  spread  of  crime 
and  eradicate  the  plague-spot  of  our  system  than  was  the  en- 
forced residence  of  Napoleon  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  war,  rapiue,  and  revolution,  or  to  allay  the 
hatred  of  raoes^  and  turn  swords  into  pluughshares.  Ay,  even 
now,  when  the  echoes  of  Cobden  and  Burritt's  prophedes  have 
scarce  died  away,  tlic  German  states  arc  again  busied  in  arming 
to  tlie  teeth.  Every  one  straining  his  means  to  the  utmost  to 
gather  togotlier  more  of  the  eiiiriiies  of  war  lhaii  liis  neighbour. 
God  grant  they  may  not  be  called  into  aetion. 

'To  return,  liowever,  to  the  repression  of  individual  depre- 
dators who  prey  on  their  fellow-men.  Supposing  that  all  the 
objections  in  principle  to  Mr,  Hill's  scheme  were  got  over — 
8ijp[)osing  that  legislative  assent  had  been  obtained  to  a  law 
enacting  tliat  every  man  who  had  been  punished  for  an  actual 
offence  proved  to  have  been  conunitted,  should  be  liable  at  the 
discretion  of  local  eommittees  of  vi;j:ilants,  to  be  again  punished 
for  offences  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  police  or  his  neighbours 
might  devise  that  he  had  in  contemplation,  even  then  the 
machinery  of  the  new  law  eon  Id  be  brought  to  bear  upon  so 
small  a  section  of  the  predatory  tribes  that  it  would  not  be 
operative  to  any  sensible  degree. 

'  And  for  this  reason,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  persons 
constituting  the  criminal  population  of  the  country  have  an 
ostensible  means  of  existing  without  infraction  of  the  law — at 
least  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give  the  slip  to  Mr.  HilL 
Tribes  of  housebreakers^  robbers  on  the  highway^  cottage  and 
garden  plunderers,  sheepstealers^  pickpockets  and  swindlers  at 
fairs  and  races^  consist  chiefly  of  men  having  ostensible  lawful 
occupations.  Their  ranks  are  filled  with  locksmiths,  working 
mechanics,  costermongers,  hawkers  and  pedlers,  boatmen  and 

*  1  nerer  held  it  oat  u  fUn  *  only  rameclj. if.  D.Ji, 
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canal  trackers^  porters  in  tbe  docks^  and  a  host  of  otbers. 
Gentlemen's  servants,  both  in  and  out  of  place,  form  a  yery 
dangerous  and  considerable  portion  of  the  predatory  population, 
and  a  great  number  of  house  robberies  are  committed  either  by 
them  or  with  their  privitj.  If  our  readers  are  curious  on  this 
subject,  we  recommend  them  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Constabulary  Force  of  1839,  and  the  Reports  on 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  and  Criminal  Commitments. 
On  these  constituent  portions  of  the  predatory  army  it  appears 
to  us  that  Mr.  Hill's  treatment  would  find  it  im])ossil)lc  to  lay 
its  liand  without  stretching  authority  to  the  verge  of  despotism. 

'There  is^  liowcver,  nodoubt  a  elass  of  thieves  who  do  not  work 
even  oeeasionally  in  any  other  eallinEr,  and  to  these  IVIr.  Ilill's 
machine  would  probably  direct  its  etlbrts.  But  even  with  regard 
to  these,  Mr.  Hill's  plan  would  have  no  real  efficiency,  unless 
as  a  preliminary  step  there  were  established  over  the  entire  face 
of  the  country  a  national  ccntrali/cd  police,  of  uniform  orfj^aniza- 
tion,  such  as  we  suggested  in  the  articles  on  Crime  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded.  Mr.  Hill  has  not  taken  into  account 
the  change  which  has  been  induced  in  the  modes  of  working  of 
the  enterprising  English  thief,  by  cheapness,  rapidity,  and  faci- 
lity of  travelling  atlbrded  by  railways.  He  has  not  been  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  this,  and,  like  the  fox,  the  purely  pro- 
fessional thief,  who  has  no  other  means  of  living,  seldom  robs 
near  home. 

*  There  was  our  old  friend,  Conkbt  Bkav,  for  instance.  We 
commit  no  treason  to  him  in  betraying  his  mode  of  working, 
because  he  no  longer  practises  the  art  of  couTeyance  in  this 
country,  being  at  this  moment,  we  hear,  an  active  and  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  at  San  Francisco. 
Does  Mr.  Hill  think  that  Conkey  stole  his  neighbom^e  leg  of 
mutton,  or  that  he  bore  in  his  appearance  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  eomnetum  f  By  no  means.  Conkey  was  a  person  of  most 
quiet  and,  indeed,  respectable  appearance.  He  usually  took  a 
small  house  or  genteel  apartments  in  some  quarter  frequented 
by  mercantile  or  law  clerks,  where  he  lived  a  life  of  scrupulous 
rej'nlaritv,  varied  onlv  bv  occasional  trips  of  two  or  three  davs 
into  the  country  per  favour  of  a  return  ticket,  w  here,  as  he  said, 
he  had  an  aunt  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  We  happen  to 
know  who  that  aunt  really  was,  and  that  her  name  was  Harris, 
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bat  his  neigbboon  at  Maida  Hill  did  not  know  that.  Conkef  , 
too^  actually  bad  a  small  sum  of  money  in  tbe  Funds,  and  on  the 
appointed  days  Conkey  was  always  to  be  seen  in  tbe  Botunda 
of  tbe  Bank  of  England  waiting  to  receiTe  bis  dividends.  We 
bappen  to  know  tbat  bis  own  were  not  tbe  only  dividends  tbat 
went  borne  in  bis  podtet,  but  bia  ndgbbours  at  Maida  Hill  did 
not  know  it.  Now  what  would  Mr.  Hill  do  with  Conkey  ?  On 
what  pretence  tic  him  up  or  muzzle  him.  We  know  that  poor 
Conkey  was  lagged,  but  not  on  suspicion  ;  lie  was  caught  in  the 
vcrv  act  of  convcyiiiu:  tlic  dividends  iiist  ixccivcd  hv  a  rcsi)ectable 
nmidcn  lady  IVoni  her  pocket  to  liis  own  l)y  one  of  the  able 
detectives  of  tlie  A  division,  one  of  that  organization  found  to 
be  so  efficient  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  wc  wish  to  see  the 
whole  conntiT  enjoying  the  advantage, 

'We  migiit  show  that  it  would  not  practically  be  very  easy  for 
Mr.  Hill  to  get  hold  of  Conkey  even  after  this  his  first  convic- 
tion, but  wc  will  be  generous,  and  hand  over  that  great  artist 
to  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Birmingham ;  and  we  will  sup- 
pose that  it  has  hecn  satisfactorily  proved  that  Mr.  Beau  has 
been  convicted,  that  he  has  failed  to  sliow  that  he  obtains  his 
living  by  any  of  the  means  particularized  by  Mr.  Hill,  and 
cannot  give  sufficient  security  for  his  future  observance  of  the 
law.  What  will  Mr.  Hill  do  with  bim?  Commit  him  to 
gaol  ?  To  bard  labour  ?  No ;  be  can  scarcely  do  tbat ;  for  if 
we  understand  Mr.  Hill  rigbtly>  be  does  not  pr^feee  to  pumeh 
Conkey — ^be  bas  been  punished  for  bis  proved  offences — ^he  only 
wants  to  prevent  bim  from  being  at  large,  so  be  merely  inflicts 
upon  bim  an  enforced  residence  within  a  limited  space  at  the 
jnAUe  coet.  For  bow  long  ?  Till  be  evinces  signs  of  reforma- 
tion and  repentance — ^till  be  shows  an  addiction  to  tbe  reading 
of  tracts,  tbe  singing  of  hymns,  and  tbe  instructive  conversation 
of  tbe  chaplain.  The  versatile  Conkey  wiU  soon  do  liiat,  and 
in  less  than  two  months,  having  won  the  love  and  admiration 
of  all  the  prison  disciplinarians,  w  ould  be  let  loose  upon  the 
world  again,  his  wit  sharpened,  and  his  constitution  refreshed 
by  his  temporary  seclusion.  It  would  be  some  time  before 
jVlr.  Hill  would  catch  him  again.  Or,  is  Conkey  perchance  to 
be  secluded  within  four  walla  till  he  is  really  reformed,  and  the 
bad  spirit  driven  out  of  him  ?  Then  the  trained,  inured,  and 
accomplished  Mr.  Conkey  Beau  will  remain  an  annuitant  on 
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the  means  of  his  benfiTolent  ooontiy  tiU  the  day  of  hU 
death. 

*  Rely  upon  it,  Mr.  Ilill,  your  plan  is  impracticable.  Just 
that.  Practically  impossible,  and,  even  if  practically  possible, 
it  would  not  l)c  practically  operative.  A  return  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  suretyship,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
machinery  for  the  repression  of  crime  with  our  Sa\on  ancestors, 
though  in  the  present  condition  of  society  not  very  possil)le, 
would  be  far  more  po-sihle  and  ctlirient  tlian  the  adoption  of 
^[r.  Hill's  scheme,  wliich  would  involve  tlie  creation  of  a  new 
principle  in  law,  most  objectionable  and  dangerous,  and  after 
all  could  not  be  carried  into  etfect  without  the  aid  of  a  police 
estsbliahment,  which  would  render  it  onnecessary  and  useless. 

From  tlie  ^Liverpool  Mercury,*  October  28,  1851. 

'BBPftBSSION  OP  CRIME. 

*  iK  *  *  ♦  ♦  «  , 

'That  the  eiperimenty  limited^  as  the  learned  Recorder  pro- 
poses^  should  be  tried,  we  think  the  existence  of  the  evil  is 
quite  sufficient  to  justify.  The  surveillance  which  the  police 
exercise  at  the  present  moment  is  notorious.  Thanks  to  the 
untiring  exertions  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Charles  Didcens  and 
Mr.  Mayhew,  the  public  are  perfectly  acquamted  with  the 
system ;  and  more  than  once  it  has  been  asked,  '  Wliy,  if  the 
police  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  notorious 
criminals,  and  the  places  of  their  constant  resort,  does  crime 
remain  unchecked  ?  Of  what  use  is  this  personal  knowledge  if 
\ncc  still  reigns  supreme  V  These  are  questions  which  it  is 
most  ditiieult  to  answer.  To  say  that  there  is  any  distinction 
between  guilt  which  is  morally  certain,  but  of  which  the  suf- 
ficient legal  proof  is  watiting,  is  simply  ai)snrd  ;  while,  on  th(; 
other  hand,  were  the  law  to  relax  its  ri;^our  in  tliis  respect,  it 
would  as  unquestionably  open  the  gravest  olyections  on  the  ground 
of  a  most  palpable  \iolation  of  the  great  constitutional  privilege 
of  personal  £reedom.  Mr.  HilPs  proposal  would  seem  to  steer 
a  n^dle  oourse ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  secure, 
to  a  very  great  degree,  the  public  from  the  known  violation  of 
the  law  by  crimMaU,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  infringe  the 
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liberty  of  ibe  Utter  to  the  extent  only  of  calling  on  them  to 
disprove  positive  evidence  of  an  irregular  and  criminal  mode 
of  life,  by  simply  showing  that  the  suspected,  and  already  once- 
convicted,  criminal  enjoys  the  means  of  honest  subidstence, 
dither  from  his  property,  his  labour,  the  kindness  of  his  friends, 
the  bounty  of  the  charitable,  or  from  bis  parish.  Assuming 
lum,  however,  to  fail  in  this  requisite  proof,  it  proposes  to 
entitle  him  to  his  discharfje  on  giving  bail,  and  only  in  default 
of  being  able  to  coin])ly  uith  any  one  of  these  ileniands  is  the 
evidence  of  eempetent  witnesses  as  to  his  general  eonduct, 
wliieh  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the 
magistrate,  to  prevail  against  him.  A  penitentiary  (which,  by 
the  bye,  should  be  supi)orted  by  the  lalxmr  of  its  inmates,) 
would  then  receive  him  tor  a  limited  period.  During  the  term 
of  his  detention,  lie  would,  in  all  probability,  be  tau-iht  some 
trade,  the  profits  arising  from  which,  after  deducting  expenses, 
would  serve  to  maintain  him  for  some  little  time,  at  least,  after 
his  discharge,  without  resort  being  necessarily  bad  to  crime. 

'  Such  is  Mr.  liill's  proposal ;  and,  without  presuming  to 
oflfer  any  more  decided  opinion  on  its  merits,  we  submit  it  to 
the  calm  consideration  and  reflection  of  our  readers.  The 
subject  Js  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Some  means  unquestionably  ought  to 
be  employed,  either  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  criminals, 
or  at  least  to  prevent  their  maintenance  by  crime.  The  fust 
will  doubtless  be  a  task  of  difficulty,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it 
must  be  coupled  with  the  infliction  of  a  punishment.  The 
second,  if  feasible  at  all,  is  only  so  in  the  mode  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hill ;  and  ior  our  own  part,  so  convinced  are  we  of  the 
necessity  for  legislative  interference  in  this  res])ect,  we  should 
be  almost  tempted  to  advise  the  trying  of  the  learned  Recorder's 
experiment  in  this  mode  of  repressing  crime.' 

'  Morning  Advertiser/  November  S,  1851. 

'At  the  late  sessions,  Mr.  Hill  repeated  a  jHopuMtion  of  great 
importance — 'The  propriety  of  holding  in  restrauit  known  nude- 
factors,  who  could  be  shown  on  sullicieut  evidence  to  pursue 
crime  as  a  calling,  although,  by  their  dexteiity  or  good  ibrtuuc. 
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thejr  had  been  able  to  elude  the  proof  of  any  specific  ofl^ences/ 
Coming  from  such  authority,  we  take]^it  for  granted  that  there 
are  people  who  are  well  known  to  live  by  criminal  acts^  though 

never  completely  detected  in  the  commission  of  any;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  those  who  may  be  said  to 
have  the  tutclao^c  of  society  to  sutt'er  thcni  to  be  at  larjj^e.  Rut 
it  is  not  so ;  their  iiitcrt'erenec  with  these  known,  but  non- 
proven malefactors,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  lil)erty  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  although  it  should  produce  the  bene- 
fit of  depriviuf^  these  ofleuders  of  the  power  to  injure.     In  a 
country  where  the  will  of  the  prince  is  tlie  law,  nothing  would 
be  easier  and  nothing  more  likely,  than  the  inmirdiate  removal 
of  every  person  of  this  description  from  the  sphere  of  his  per- 
nicious activity.  The  case,  however,  is  very  considerably  altered 
when  the  qncstion  is  the  application  of  such  a  power  to  £ngUud. 
We  cannot  dispense  with  evidence  in  anything  that  regards  a 
crinainal ;  and  if  we  set  that  aside,  together  with  the  rules  of  law, 
on  account  of  one  class,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  confidence 
of  security  from  wrong  felt  by  the  other  classes.  We  do  not  fox 
a  moment  dispute  the  desirableness  of  such  removal  as  Mr.  Hill 
contemplates,  either  by  seclusion,  or  absolute  exclusion  from 
society;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  evil  of  suffering  them 
to  plunder  unmolested  is  greater  than  the  evil  of  dispensing 
with  law  and  the  usual  course  of  evidence.    We  know  that 
there  must  be  a  law  enacted  for  the  purpose;  but  the  new 
statute  will  abolsBh  the  old^  and  be  at  variance  with  the  fiinda* 
mental  maxim  of  the  constitution,  that  no  man  shall  be  fined 
or  imprisoned  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers.    That  maxim 
has  been  sufficiently  violated  by  the  introduction  of  summary 
conviction  before  a  magistrate,  and  an  incredible  amount  of  mis- 
chief has  ensued  from  it  in  the  prodigious  increase  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  as  Mr.   Sergeant  Adams  has  re})catedly  demon- 
strated.   Then,  if  in  this  instance,  departure  from  the  maxim 
has  produced  detrimental  effects,  wc  \m\c,  prima  faric,  ground 
for  suspecting  no  better  results  from  the  entire  relinquishment 
of  the  HKixim,  which  will  be  the  cjisc  if  we  proceed  to  act 
against  people  who  are  known  to  be  habitual  maletactors,  but 
cannot  be  proved  to  commit  a  crime. 

'  The  abandonment  of  the  constitutional  maxim  at  once  renders 
the  govenmient  arbitrary,  since  it  will  be  invested  with  a  power 
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of  punishing  the  subject  at  its  own  discretion^  nnguided  by 
evidence  of  oflfenoe^  and  without  any  other  safegoiird  for  jnatice 
than  its  own  nnasaisted  judgment.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  Hill  contemplates  this  result,  but  that  he  still  has  in  view 
that  there  will  be  the  old  laws  and  the  old  rules  for  those  who 
are  not  known  to  be  habitual  offenders.  But  an  experiment, 
which,  if  surcTssful,  Mould  place  every  man's  person  in  peril, — 
for  we  cannot  be  assnred  that  snccecding  sovereigns  and  govern- 
ments will  be  as  wise  and  as  jnst  as  the  present, — is  lar  too 
dangerous  to  l>e  made,  even  if  the  prospect  of  advantage  wore 
greater.  \\'e  must  not  part  with  rules  in  these  matters,  antl 
least  of  all  with  evidence  of  specific  acts  of  crime.  AVith  those 
who  are  detected  and  brought  to  punishment  wc  can  deal 
more  readily;  for  we  can  make  a  certain  number  of  convictions 
suflScient  to  justify  entire  separation  from  society;  but  Mr.  Hill 
is  speaking  of  men  who  cannot  be  convicted,  and  who  are  yet 
known  to  be  criminal.  Is  not,  however,  Mr.  Hill  mistaken  in 
calling  that  knowledge,  which>  as  it  is  not  founded  upon  proof, 
is  after  all  flothing  more  than  suspicion,  more  or  less  strong, 
more  or  less  probable  ?  Belief  is  not  knowledge,  neither  is  it 
always  the  eonsequenoe  of  knowledge.  It  often  proceeds  &om 
reasons  which  are  incomprehensible  to  all  but  the  believer.  It 
is  also  often  an  eflfect  of  impressions  for  which  the  sulgect  can 
give  no  intelligible  account  even  to  himself.  Belief,  then,  in 
the  matter  which  we  are  treating  amounts  only  to  snspidon, 
which  nothing  but  evidence  can  convert  into  knowledge.  The 
habits  of  depredation  communicate  a  character  to  the  oounte- 
nanoe,  and  not  improbably  to  the  motions  of  the  body,  and  an 
experienced  police  officer  becomes  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
criminal  physiognomy  that  he  can  feel  satisfied  of  the  nature 
of  a  man's  avocations  when  he  sees  him ;  but  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge is  not  sufficient  for  the  magistrate,  nor  ought  it  to  be, 
for  honest  ]>ursuit3  requiring  dexterity  and  secrecy  will  commu- 
nicate the  same  characteristics  on  which  the  jioliee  otlieer  con- 
fidently relies.  Here,  then,  is  a  species  of  conviction  and  belief 
which  is  not  knowledge,  for  it  is  uncertain  ;  and  so  wc  shall 
find  that  kind  of  knowledge  of  malefactors  to  be  on  which  Mr. 
^I.  D.  Hill  grounds  his  proposition  to  place  them  under  restraint 
for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

'  There  16  another  ol^ectiou.    We  ape  required  to  make  the 
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large  sacrifice  of  confidence  iii  law  and  justice  for  a  very  small 
advantage,  if  it  be  attained.  The  restraint  of  known  malefac- 
tors will  prevent  crime  only  so  far  as  themselves  are  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  their  example  depraves  others.  This  is,  however 
practical  it  may  be,  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject  of  preven- 
tion of  crime ;  for  that  properly  comprehends,  not  merely  pre- 
vention in  the  criminal  class  and  their  associates,  but  in  all  in 
whom  a  criminal  tendency  may  exist  at  any  future  time.  Wc 
can  aocomplish  this,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  end  of  Icgisia- 
tioa,  only  by  cidtivatiDg  strong  moral  convictions  in  the  mass 
of  society,  which  is  to  be  effected  by  no  other  means  whatever 
than  the  education  of  the  people.  Gaols  and  corporal  punish- 
ments have  been  tried  for  thousands  of  years^  and  have  never 
succeeded.  We  are^  therefore,  weak  to  confide  in  such  means. 
No  habitual  criminals  aie  found  in  moral  coomiunities,  and  no 
oommmiities  are  thoron|^j  moral  which  are  not  well  instructed. 
Show  ns  a  high  ratio  <^  crime  in  a  oountiy^  and  we  can  safely 
estimate  the  condition  of  its  populatioiu' 

From  the  'MmiekesUr  Courier/  November  aand,  1851. 

*         «  «  ♦         ♦  * 

'  One  exemplification  of  anti-popular  tendencies  has  recently 
occurred.  Mr.  Hill,  the  whig-radical  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
has  broached  a  notable  scheme  for  purging  the  body  politic.  In 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  proper  ty,  whicli  hkhj  (as  witness 
the  evictions  in  Ireland)  be  too  exclusively  protected,  he  assails 
the  liberty  and  rigl^ts  of  the  poor,  which  cannot  be  too  jealously 
taken  care  of, — he  has  assumed  two  princii)lcs  fundamentally 
erroneous — the  one  in  political  economy,  the  other  in  jurispru- 
dence. First :  that  every  man,  whatever  the  state  of  trade,  or 
of  the  market  for  labour, — whatever  his  character  or  antece- 
dents in  life, — can  always,  if  he  will,  obtain  honest  employment. 
Secondly  :  that  persons  accused  of  wilfully  omitting  to  obtain 
this  emplyment,  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  till  they  prove  them- 
selves innocent.  Summary  jurisdiction  has  been  said  to  define 
as  vagrants  'those  whose  looks  the  committing  magistrate  docs 
not  like/  This  Birmingham  Draco  would  punish  his  victims 
because  they  have  been  punished  before ;  would  convict  a  man 
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of  erme  on  the  mere  surmife  that  lie  is  idU ;  would  mtence 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  persons  vatnly  endeavouring  to  enter 

the  ranks  of  the  industrious.  He  borrows  the  ferocious  logic 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  treated  as  proven 
guilty  all  who  were  sinij)ly  '  suspected.' 

'  This  extraordinary  proj)o.^al  is  deservedly  condemned  by  the 
Times.  Our  eoutemporary,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  with 
others  possessing  the  same  reg;ard  for  popular  rights,  consis- 
tently approves  it.  'About  the  principle  involved  in  the 
matter  (he  says),  we  can  hardly  sup^wse  there  is  any  (jncstion 
that  Mr.  Hill  is  right  /  and  *  the  only  objection  appears  to  be 
grounded  on  the  danger  of  confounding  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.'  And  how  does  our  contemporary  meet  this^  it  would 
seem  ummportant,  consideration  ? 

'  'The  celebrated  dictum  (he  says)^  'Better  for  ten  guilty  men 
to  escape  than  for  one  innocent  man  to  be  punished,'  has  long 
appeared  to  us  much  more  sounding  than  sensible.  Why  is  it 
better?  Punishment  is  the  just  award  of  the  guilfy^  by  the 
same  law  that  impunily  is  the  just  award  of  the  innocent.  It 
makes  no  matter  whether  we  refer  justice  to  oonaderations 
of  abstract  right,  or  of  expediency — ^wlietiier  we  define  it  to 
be  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  retribution,  or  adherence  to  the 
tacit  compact  of  human  society.  In  any  case,  the  reasons 
fer  exadaug  a  penalty  from  the  guilty  are  predsely  the  same 
as  those  by  which  the  innocent  is  entitled  to  lus  aeqmltal, 
and  neeesearily  of  equal  force.  Tlie  right  whicii  we  profess 
to  discern  in  the  matter  is  violated  in  every  instance  where 
^lilt  or  innocence  is  divorced  from  its  appropriate  consequence ; 
and  tlie  injury  to  society  being  measured  by  the  degree  in  which 
the  law  misses  its  mark  does  not  vary  with  the  side  to  which  it 
deviates.  It  is  just  as  bad  for  one  guilty  man  to  e3caj)e  as  for 
one  innocent  man  to  be  punished.' 

*  Alas  for  the  people,  when  a  sentiment  such  as  this  finds 
approval  amongst  their  self-constituted  defenders !  The  pro- 
posal thus  advocated  involves  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
privilege  and  of  caste.  We — it  says — the  well-to-do  and  re- 
spectable, arc  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  such  a  regulation. 
What  matter  if  mere  woriung  people,  sometimes  or  frequently, 
suffer  under  causeless  imprisonment  or  persecution?  If  the 
property  of-  the  few  li  thereby  rendered  more  secure  in  the 
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least,  what  signifies  the  freedom  or  security  of  the  many  ? 
Whether  capital  or  some  lighter  punishment  be  tlnis  inflicted 
upon  the  innocent,  the  ar^ment  is  the  same.  To  refnte  such 
an  argument  we  need  only  point  to  the  irreparable  wrong  to 
the  indwidual  by  putting  him  to  an  unjust  death,  and  the  shock 
to  the  moral  sense,  the  general  insecurity  which  the  discovery 
of  snch  a  legal  mnrder  spreads  through  sode^.  The  escape  of 
a  person  ngtpoeed  to  be  guilty  produces  no  such  effects.  But 
it  is  to  the  flagrant  disregard  of  all  the  landmarks  and  safeguards 
of  constitutional  freedom,  which  is  indicated  by  such  a  scheme, 
that  we  desire  to  call  attention.  The  same  disregard  is  evinced 
by  other  proposals,  time  after  time,  emanating  from  the  same 
quarter.  Such  are  the  attempts  to  do  away  with  juries  in  the 
first  as  well  as  final  stages  of  criminal  procedure,  and  to  destroy 
the  popular  election  of  coroners,  and  the  popular  constitution  of 
local  tribunals;  the  constant  extension  of  summary  proceed- 
ings ;  the  substitution  of  governmental  control  for  local  and 
independent  action  in  cducutiotial,  sanitary,  and  other  depart- 
ments. No  mere  petty  economy,  no  present  convenience,  how- 
ever speciously  represented,  can  justify  resorting  to  measurcs  so 
contrary  to  all  sound  principles — all  constitutional  authorities— 
all  good  government.' 

fhm  the  '  Edinburgh  Review ,  October,  1854. 

4c  4:  *  4c  9|c  ]|e 

'When  all  [discharged  convicts]  who  can  find  their  wbj 
abroad  as  free  emigrants,  and  by  their  own  pecuniary  resources 
have  been  put  in  the  way  of  doing  so  by  such  infornut- 
tion  and  facilities  as  their  firiends  and  their  elergyman  can 
furnish;  and  when  others  have,  through  the  intermediary 
stage  of  these  refuges,  whose  extension  and  mtdtiplication 
we  would  urge  so  warmly,  been  enabled  to  reach  the  colo- 
nies, or  to  find  engagements  dther  in  domestic  service,  or 
on  Government  works,  or  with  private  employers  of  labour, 
or  as  handicraftsmen  on  their  own  account;  there  will  still 
remain  a  residue,  though  we  hope  and  believe  a  very  small  one, 
whose  reformation  is  so  imperfect,  or  whose  will  is  so  feeble,  or 
whose  taste  is  so  incurably  vitiated,  or  whose  habits  are  80 
hopelessly  hardened  and  oorrupt,  that  their  restoration  to  a 
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course  of  honest  industry'  must  be  aljandoncd  as  chimerical,  or 
be  looked  u\yon,  at  least,  as  more  than  questionable ;  men  whom 
we  do  not  feel  entitled  to  retain  in  permanent  confnicment,  but 
yet  whom  we  cannot  liberate  without  strong  anticipations  that 
they  will  return  to  their  old  way  of  life,  and  live  by  depredation 
and  outrage  as  befm.  Against  such  we  are  bound  to  protect 
society  by  all  reasonable  precautions.  Thousands  such  now 
roam  alK)ut  the  land,  the  terror  and  the  nuisance  of  every  dis- 
trict they  frequent ;  hundreds  may  probably  be  found  stilly  even 
after  all  our  plans  of  reformation  and  restoration  have  been  put 
in  operatioQ  ;  men  who  are  well  known  to  the  police  as  habitual 
criminals,  yet  who  cannot  he  detected  in  any  specific  crime-* 
men  who  are  living  well,  and  eren  wastefully,  yet  have  no 
ostensible  or  honest  mode  of  livelihood.  With  regard  to  such 
we  see  no  injustice — ^but,  on  the  contrary,  much  equity  and 
propriety — in  putting  into  action  the  suggestion  of  the  Beoorder 

of  Birmingham. 

m  *  ^  *  * 

*  Mr.  Hill's  proposal  merely  amounts  to  this — that  a  certain 

amount  of  specified  surveillance  after  liberation  shsll  be  tr 

2)ortwn  of  the  punishment  to  which  every  convicted  offender  it 
sentenced,  or,  if  you  prefer  so  to  express  it,  a  condition  of  his 
release ; — that  when  once  a  man  lias  been  proved  to  belong 
to  the  criminal  2iopvlation, — i.e.,  to  that  class  which  habitually 
preys  upon  the  community, — he  shall  forfeit  that  portion  of  his 
civil  rights  which  consists  in  the  assumption  of  his  innocence ; 
— that  Mhcreas  in  the  case  of  untainted  citizens  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  lies  upon  their  accusers,  in  the  case  of  liberated  convicts 
the  onus  should  lie  with  the  defendant.  In  principle  we  see  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Hill's  suggestion.  The  plea  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  has  no  force  here.  When  once  a  man  has  made 
himself  by  crime  amenable  to  tlie  laws  of  his  country,  he  may 
justly  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  to  any  d^ree,  and  for  any 
period,  which  the  law  deems  fit  and  necessary.  Society,  which 
he  has  menaced  and  outraged,  is  obviously  just  as  competent  to 
'  condemn  him  to  imprisonment  for  a  given  term,  and  to  sun  cil> 
lance  afterwards,  as  to  imprisonment  for  a  longer  term,  followed 
by  no  surveillance — ^to  a  total'  deprivation  of  his  liberty  for  a 
time  (that  is),  and  to  a  partial  curtailment  of  it  8ubsequently> 
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as  to  a  total  deprinitioa  of  it  for  a  months  a  year,  or  a  life.  The 
coBTicted  crimiiial  lias  forfeited  his  social  position.  Henceforth 
he  is  entitled  only  to  tiiat  amoont  of  freedom,  and  to  freedom 
on  those  terms,  which  offended  society  may  please  to  dictate. 
Nor  do  we  anticipate  any  mischief  in  practice,  unless  such  as 
might  equally  arise  from  indiscretion  or  malice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  power.  That  malignant  or  ovcr-zoalous  police- 
men might,  under  such  a  pronsion,  persecute  personal  enemies, 
and  throw  ditHcidtics  in  the  way  of  unfortunate  sinners,  who 
were  struggling  back  to  honesty,  is  just  possible — as  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  employ  their  present  official  position  for 
purposes  of  oppression  and  extortion.  It  is  said  they  do  this  as 
it  is.  It  may  be  so  :  all  power  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  magistrate  to  wateh  with  vigilance,  and  to 
repress  with  unsparing  severity,  all  such  abuses.  The  provision 
in  question  might,  however,  be  so  hedged  round  with  prc- 
cautions  as  to  make  it  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  to  convert  it  into 
an  engine  of  injustice  or  oppression ;  while  for  the  public 
aecnrify,  we  believe,  its  operation  wonld  be  of  the  most  signal 
service.  In  the  first  place,  the  previous  conviction  (or  as  we 
shoold  propose,  two  previous  convictions,  to  secnre  his  belong- 
ing to  the  criminal  daee)  of  the  man  in  question  must  be 
proved ;  then  the  magistrate  (or  jniy)  must  have  the  evidence 
of  two  credible  witnesses  that  th^  believe  him  to  be  living  by 
depredation.  This  done,  he  is  called  upon  to  show  that  he 
fottows  a  lawftil  calling,  or  that  he  has  property  of  his  own  to 
live  upon,  or  that  he  is  supported  by  his  relatives  and  friends, 
<Hr  that  he  has  friends  who  are  willing  to  give  bail  for  his  good 
behaviour.  If  these  fkcts  are  so,  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  them.  The  certificate  of  the  employer  for  whom  he 
works,  or  tlie  testimony  of  two  cognisable  householders  that  he 
works  at  a  trade,  or  any  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
gains  his  living,  would  liberate  him  at  once,  and  bring  a  severe 
reproof  on  the  accusers  who  liad  summoned  him.  But  practi- 
cally, as  all  experienced  administrators  of  justice  are  well  aware, 
mistakes  or  difficulties  would  scarcely  ever  arise  :  the  persons 
and  the  habits  of  professional  and  regular  criminals  are  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  police ;  and  the  danger  is  not  that  the  inno- 
cent should  suffer,  but  that  too  many  habitual  offenders  should 
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eecc^.  A  gfeat  number  of  tlie  worst  depredators  would  oon* 
trive  to  allege  some  plausible  and  irrefutable  source  of  sub- 
sistence^ and  mighty  only  too  easily^  slip  through  the  meshes 
of  the  suggested  proviso/ 


It  is  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  to  contrast  the  scruples 
and  fears  witli  which  a  large  portion  of  the  press  looked  upon 
my  proposal  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  fenced 
about  as  he  was  to  be  by  manifold  safeguards  against  error  and 

oppression,  with  the  silent  acquiescence  in  which  two  years  after- 
wards the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Estate  received  the  provisions  for 
the  re-commitment  of  a  licensee  under  tickct-of-leave  at  the 
mere  fiat  of  the  Home  Secretar\%  wlio  is  empowered  to  deprive 
any  such  license-hohler  of  his  ticket  without  calling  upon  him 
to  answer  the  charge  upon  wliich  he  is  again  to  he  scut  to 
prison,  and  without  indeed  iuibrmiug  him  on  what  charge  he  is 
so  dealt  with  ! 

The  numbers  of  criminals  at  large  among  us  having  very  much 
increased  since  1850,  in  consequence  of  the  disuse  of  transpor- 
tation, the  experience  thus  fiuruished  appears  to  have  greatly 
mitigated  the  objections  heretofore  entertained  by  the  Timee 
against  my  propcwal. 

'  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we  require  some  stronger  modes  of 
prevention  or  repression  than  any  now  in  use  among  us.  We 
can  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  within  forty-eight 
hours  the  police  could  hand  into  the  Home  Office  a  very  com* 
plete  list,  which  should  contain  the  names  and  abodes  of  the 
ruffians  who  infest  our  streets  in  the  various  characters  of 
stabbing  assassins,  garotters,  Notting-hill  buiiglars,  and  so  forth* 
The  list  would  not  be  a  long  one,  for  it  is  surprising  how  small 
a  knot  of  ruffians  can  inspire  a  feeling  of  insecurify  and  terror 
throughout  a  large  population.  In  twenty-four  hours  more,  a 
dean  sweep  might  be  made  of  our  profesnonal  ruffians,  amid 
the  general  applause;  and  the  town  would  be  delivered  firom  its 
alarms.  Why  is  this  not  done  f  Because  it  is  opposed  to  the 
over-magnanimous  spirit  of  British  law,  which  always  presumes 
a  man  innocent  till  he  is  found  guilty ;  and  because  it  is  supposed 
that  in  troublesome  times  an  arbitrary  Government  might  abuse 
a  power  which  would  necessarily  be  abused  whenever  put  forth 
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for  anj  otlier  purpose  tlian  the  presemitioii  of  life  and  proper^ 
ficom  Tiolenoe  and  wrong.  Be  it  so ;  Imt  we  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  oar  diiTalry  in  the  shape  of  daily  outrage  and  nightly  fears^ 
We  confess  we  should  have  little  scrapie  in  dealing  in  a  yery 
summary  manner  indeed  with  the  half  hundred  Italian.  ruflSana 
who  are  now  rollicking  about  Whitechapel  and  Stepney  with 
their  stilettoes  and  bowie-knives.  They,  at  least,  can  be  got 
rid  of  at  oueo ;  nor  ought  the  apprehension  of  what  any  Mrs. 
Grundy  of  tlie  Continental  press  may  say,  to  deter  us  from 
adopting  such  measures  as  our  own  security  may  require.  The 
question  of  our  own  domestic  pests  is,  no  doubt,  attended  with 
greater  difficulty.  It  is,  liowcver,  a  question  which  must  be 
very  seriously  considered  ere  lonf?,  if  we  arc  to  adhere  to  the 
plan  oi  confiomg  our  criminal  outfalls  to  the  British  Isles/'*' 


•  The  TSvMi,  November  14th,  1856. 
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ALTHOUGH  tlic  transactions  referred  to  in  this  Charge  were 
of  great  public  notoriety  at  the  time  it  was  ileli%'ercd,  yet 
they  are  but  imperfectly  remembered  at  the  present  day ;  and 
(which  is  much  to  be  lamented)  have  become  distorted  and 
exaggerated  to  suit  tlie  purposes  of  a  popular  fiction.  To  avert 
so  far  as  I  am  able  the  danger  of  these  exaggerations  being 
accepted  for  truth,  I  have  thouglit  it  desirable  to  insert  the 
following  narrative  from  the  Annual  Register.  If  the  reader 
should  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  he  may  consult  the 
Report  of  the  Queen's  Commissioners,  in  which  lie  will  find  the 
TdaniinoaB  evidence^  taken  before  them,  in  ite  full  detail. 

From  the  'Annual  Re^fUter/  1855. 

CRUELTIES    IN    BIRMINGHAM  GAOL. 

'  August  3.— At  the  Warwick  Assizes,  WilUam  Anstin^^a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy^  and  fonnerly  GoTemor  of  the  Birmingham 
Borough  Gfaol,  was  indicted  on  ten  counts,  for  having  committed 
various  assaults  by  hooks,  nails^  &c.,  upon  the  person  of  Edward 
Andrews,  formerly  a  prisoner  in  tiie  gaol. 

'  It  appeared  by  the  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  that 
Birmingham  was  formerly,  with  regard  to  its  criminal  business, 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  A  charter  of  incorporation, 
however,  having  been  obtained  some  years  ago,  a  gaol  was 
erected  in  1849,  of  which  Captain  Maconochie  was  apjvointed 
governor;  and  on  his  retirement  in  1851,  Lieutenant  Austin, 
the  present  defendant,  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1 853, 
in  conse(}uence  of  some  circumstances  which  transpired  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  a  prisoner  named  Andrews,  a  public 
-  meeting  was  held ;  Government  was  memorialised  upon  the 
subject,  the  complaint  was  referred  to  the  Inspector  of  Prisons 
and  the  lx)rough  magistrates,  and  ultimately,  in  August,  1853, 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire,  whcr  made  their  report 
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to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  *  The  Attorney-General  having 
been  referred  to,  the  present  prosecution  was  directed.  Tt  was 
admitted  that  the  governor  was  entitled  to  hear  all  complaints, 
and  to  apportion  punishments  for  breaches  of  prison  discipline ; 
but  those  punishments  must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
It  appeared,  in  connection  with  the  present  case,  that  the  boy 
Andrews,  being  guilty  of  noisy  and  irregular  conduct,  had  been 
on  several  orca.-<ions  subjected  to  excessi^  terms  of  crank  labour, 
the  punishment  of  the  jacket,  deprivation  of  food,  &c.,  and  that 
on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  April,  1853,  he  committed  suicide. 

*  The  evidence  detailed  a  succession  of  cruelties,  for  which  the 
misconduct  of  the  deceased  certainly  affonlcd  no  justification. 

'  Mr.  G.  Hillyard,  now  goveraor  of  the  Birmingham  Borough 
Gaol^  produced  the  receiving  and  punishment  books  of  the  prison, 
from  which  it  appeared  Lieutenant  Austin,  the  governor,  had  on 
many  oocaabna  punished  No.  574  (the  late  prisoner  Andrews) 
for  varions  prison  offences,  hj  depriving  him  of  his  food  for  long 
periods,  and  by  placing  him  in  the  punishment  jacket  Witness 
produced  the  jacket  and  oolhur  said  to  have  been  placed  upon 
Andrews.  He  had  also  brought  one  of  the  cranks  with  him, 
and  it  was  then  in  Court,  "^tness  had  been  connected  with 
prison  discipline  before  he  came  to  Binningham.  Cranks 
were  not  used  for  the  infliction  of  hard  labour  in  any  prison  in 
whidi  he  had  been  employed  before  he  was  appcnnted  to  Bir- 
mingham. 

*  William  Brown. — I  was  first-class  warder  in  the  Birmingham 
Gaol  in  April,  1 853  :  remember  the  boy  Andrews ;  he  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  tall  in  stature ;  his  conduct  and  de- 
meanour were  generally  respectful.  I  remember  seeing  the  lad 
in  the  punishment-jacket  on  the  19th  of  April :  he  wius  strapped 
to  the  wall ;  his  arms  were  bound  across  his  chest,  and  he  had  a 
stifl'  collar  (about  four  inches  wide)  buckled  tight  round  his  neck. 
The  prisoner  seemed  to  be  siiffering  much  from  the  effects  of  the 
jacket ;  he  had  previously  called  out  *  ^furdcr/  and  requested  me 
to  come  to  him,  and  slacken  his  collar  and  jacket.  I  kept  a 
book  of  my  own,  in  which  I  made  notes :  on  the  19th  of  April 

•  Report  of  the  Commissioners  apjiointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  prinoners  confined  in  the  Birminghani  Borough  Prison,  and  tlie 
condnet*  nwoagemoit,  and  diw^liBe  «f  tht  iiid  prison,  togethw  with  the  mimites 
cTsfidiBeau   Mitod  1854. 
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I  find  that  Andrews  was  in  the  jacket  fincmi  11  aon.  to  3  p.m. ; 
on  the  94t]i  of  Aprils  from  7.30  to  loajn. :  he  was  on  bread 
and  water  at  the  time;  he  was  very  wet,  and  seemed  to  be  suf- 
fering yery  much.  I  released  him  on  that  occasion;  that  was 
on  a  Sunday.  I' reported  to  the  governor  (Lieutenant  Austin) 
the  inability  of  the  prisoner  to  perform  the  crank  labour ;  I  took 
him  to  the  cell.  This  was  on  the  19th  of  April.  The  boy  said 
tlio  crank  went  heavily,  or  that  it  was  heavier;  the  governor 
said  tliat  it  was  right  weight,  and  that  he  must  do  it ;  the  boy 
wa>}  crying  at  the  time.  I  took  the  jacket  off  on  the  24th  of 
April,  by  direction  of  Lieutenant  Austin. 

'Thomas  Frear. — I  was  chief  warder  in  April,  1853,  and  knew 
the  prisoner  Andrews :  he  had  10,000  revolutions  to  perform 
during  the  day ;  he  had  2000  before  breakfast,  4000  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  4000  after  dinner.  If  he  did  not  do 
the  2000  Ijefore  breakfast,  he  would  not  have  his  breakfast ;  and 
if  he  failed  in  pec&rming  the  4000  before  dinner,  he  would  not 
be  allowed  dinner;  and  if  the  whole  10,000  were  not  done  at 
bedtime,  he  would  be  put  on  bread  and  water.  He  would  be 
without  gas  if  he  had  not  done  his  work  during  daylight.  Tlie 
prisoner  Andrews  was  stubborn  at  his  work.  When  in  the 
punishment-jacket,  I  have  heard  him  cry  ont ;  when  be  was  in  the 
jacket,  water  has  been  thrown  upon  bbn;  I  did  it  once :  it  was 
the  practice  to  throw  it  over  the  prisoners;  it  was  the  practice 
whea  prisoners  were  shamming;,  or  fainting^  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Befine  I  was  in  tiie  Burmingham  prison,  I  was 
warder  in  the  Leicester  Gaol :  the  jacket  and  collar  were  in  use 
at  Leicester,  and  sometimes  I  found  that  the  prisoners  tore  off 
their  jackets ;  I  therefine  suggested  the  use  of  the  collar  to  keep 
them  on. 

'  The  Ber.  Ambrose  Sherwin. — I  was  chaplain  of  the  Birming* 
ham  Gaol,  and  am  now  chaplain  of  the  Pentonville  Prison.  I 
knew  the  prisoner  Andrews ;  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  mild 
disposition.  1  went  into  his  cell  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  found 
liim  crying ;  they  were  the  cries  of  a  person  iu  much  pain ; 
the  word  'murder'  was  used  frequently;  he  was  strapped  to 
the  wall,  and  complained  of  the  compression  of  his  limbs  and 
the  tightness  of  the  collar  round  his  neck ;  I  could  not  get  my 
finger  within  his  collar.  I  frequently  conversed  with  the  pri- 
soner when  he  was  at  work  at  the  crank ;  he  always  complained 
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of  being  too  weakly,  and  bo  he  appeared;  he  was  always  com- 
plaining.  The  last  occasion  when  I  saw  him  was  on  a  Sunday 
evening;  he  had  been  released  from  the  jacket  that  morning; 
he  complained  then  of  hunger  and  want  of  food ;  he  was  always 
pained  and  anxious.  He  committed  suicide  on  the  a7th. 

'J.  Brooks. — was  night  warder  in  the  Birmingham  Qaol  in 
1853^  and  remember  finding  Andrews  dead  in  his  cdl  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  April ;  he  had  hung  himself  to  a  bar  of  the 
window ;  the  prisoner  had  been  deprived  of  his  bed  that  night. 

'John  Wood. — I  was  schoolmaster  in  the  Birmingham  Gaol  in 
April,  1853.  I  knew  the  boy  Andrews;  he  did  not  come  under 
my  tuition,  as  he  was  so  frequently  under  v^unishment;  I  never 
saw  liini  violent  or  refractory.  The  Sunday  before  his  death  I 
was  attrac  tt'd  by  a  loud  moaning  noise  in  one  of  the  cells,  and 
I  followed  the  noise  until  I  reached  the  cell  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  it  proceeded  from  xVudrews.  I  found  him  with  tho 
jacket  on,  and  the  floor  was  covered  witli  water;  iu  the  water 
lay  a  pair  of  socks,  and  he  stood  upon  them ;  his  feet  were 
bare ;  a  bucket  was  near ;  it  would  hold  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  I  saw  the  prisoner  released ;  I  remember  he  had  marks 
on  his  arms  and  body«  as  if  much  pressed;  he  appeared  very 
weakly. 

*Mr.  T.  Underbay,  crank  manufacturer,  of  London,  stated 
that  5  lb.  weight  would  slightly  move  the  handle  of  the  crank 
downwards;  but  to  carry  it  round  30  revolutions  a  minute,  it 
would  require  a  power  equal  to  20  lb.  upon  the  handle. 

'  Mr.  Kettle. — ^Have  there  been  any  attempts  at  suicide  since 
Lieutenant  Austin  left? 

^Witness. — ^Yes;  I  should  say  seven  or  eight ;  four  or  five  this 
year.    I  generally  find  they  follow  each  other. 

*  For  the  prisoner  it  was  urged  that  he  was  a  most  honourable 
and  humane  man,  and  had  the  greatest  .consideration  for  the 
prisoners  under  his  charge.  But  his  situation  was  a  most  dif* 
ficult  one;  his  prisoners  were  committed  to  him  sentenced  to 
ordinary  punishment,  and  if  they  proved  refractory  it  was  ne* 
cessary  that  he  should  have  resort  to  some  means  of  fbrther 
punishment,  w  hich  sliould  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  gaol. 

'Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  said  that  the  use  of  the  strait-waist- 
coat^  the  collar,  and  water  were  dlcarly  illegal  puiiislmients. 
-   'The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict  of  *  Guilty/ 
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'  On  the  foDowmg  daj^  Lieateiiaat  Anstm  and  Mr.  BUnmt, 
the  tniigeon  of  the  gaol,  were  pat  on  their  trial,  charged  with 
having  in  Tarions  mjn  illegally  aBsanlted  a  prisoner  named 
Hunt 

*  It  is  mmeoessaiy  to  gire  the  evidence  at  length.  The  pnnci* 
pal  act  was  detailed  hjr 

'Daniel  Hartwell. — I  was  messenger  in  the  Birminghara  Gaol 
in  1852,  and  knew  the  prisoner  Samuel  Hunt;  we  generally 
considered  him  of  unsound  mind.  I  remember  the  punislimcnt- 
jacket  being  put  upon  him ;  it  had  the  effeet  of  entirely  confin- 
ing the  man;  the  governor,  Mr.  Blouut,  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Pcaree, 
one  of  the  warders,  Mr.  Wood,  and  myself,  wrrr  prestnit.  The 
jacket  was  put  upon  Hunt  bceause  he  was  refractory,  and  refused 
to  go  into  the  reeeption-cell ;  he  had  no  jacket  on  when  he  was 
taken  from  the  bath  to  the  rcecption-cell ;  the  prison  ehnhca 
were  tlien  put  on  him,  and  the  governor  ordered  a  strait-jacket; 
the  prisoner  was  striving  to  bite  everybody;  I  do  not  think 
that  at  that  time  he  knew  any  one.  There  was  a  piece  of  salt 
lying  in  the  window,  and  Mr.  Blount  requested  me  to  give  it 
to  him ;  salt  was  left  in  every  cell  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners; 
X  gave  it  to  Mr.  Blount,  and  he  crushed  it  into  Uunfs  mouth; 
Wood  was  putting  the  jacket  on  at  the  time;  the  surgeon  asked 
me  for  more  salt,  which  I  fetched  from  another  cell ;  the  salt 
was  no  longw  in  his  mouth  than  he  could  spit  it  out ;  when  I 
fetched  another  little  bit,  similar  to  the  first,  I  gave  it  to  the 
aurgeon,  and  he  put  it  into  Hunt* a  month,  who  was  still  bring 
held  by  Pearoe  and  Wood;  he  again  tried  to  bite.  I  was  then 
called  away  to  another  duty;  the  second  time  there  was,  I 
should  say,  a  tahlespoonfel  put  into  Hunfs  mouth. 

'  Cross-examined. — never  knew  the  prisoner  before  I  saw 
him  on  the  occasions  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  heard  a  dis- 
turbance and  ran  down  stairs  to  give  my  assistance  iu  the 
reception-ceU ;  the  prisoner  refused  to  go  into  the  cell,  and 
kicked  Mr.  Wood  ;  I  assisted,  and  we  got  him  in ;  he  was  too 
mueli  for  one ;  he  ^vas  naked  when  he  came  out  of  tlie  bath 
into  the  passage,  and  refused  to  go  into  the  reee})tion-cell.  The 
prison  dress  was,  I  believe,  put  upon  him ;  wlulc  we  were 
putting  the  dress  upon  him,  Hunt  resisted,  and  made  a  noise 
the  whole  time;  the  governor  and  suru;eon  were  sent  for,  and 
I  believe  they  came  together;  Hunt  was  still  resisting  and 
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using  violence.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  governor  and  sur- 
geon were  not  present  when  we  put  on  the  jacket ;  it  wjlh  an 
ordinary  strait-waistcoat ;  he  was  not  strapped  to  the  wall ;  he 
attempted  to  bite  everybgdy  who  came  near  him,  and  made  a 
great  noise.  Reception-cells  are  sometimes  used  as  confine- 
ment-cells, and  that  is  the  reason  the  salt  was  there;  we 
always  left  small  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners.  When 
the  salt  was  in  his  moutli,  he  rould  not  bite ;  but  he  attempted 
to  bite  after  the  salt  was  put  in  the  first  time ;  he  was  quieter 
after  the  jacket  was  put  on ;  the  governor  was  ^present  whei) 
salt  was  put  into  the  prisoner's  mouth. 

'  The  evidence  both  as  to  the  panishment  and  as  to  the  almost 
Insane  violence  of  the  deceased  was  corroborated  by  all  the 
witnesses. 

'  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  for  Mr.  Blount,  urged  with  great  power  that 
upon  this  occasion  at  leasts  whatever  might  be  the  trath  as  to 
other  occasions  which  wefe  not  now  in  question,  Mr.  Austin 
had  exceeded  neither  his  power  nor  his  duty.  The  prisoner. 
Hunt,  had  been  committed  to  his  custody  for  punishment, 
according  to  his  sentence ;  and  this  involved,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that  Mr.  Austin  might  do  all  that  waa  lawful  for  his 
safe  custody  and  to  enforce  discipline.  Hunt  was  well  known  to 
the  gaolers ;  he  was  known  to  be  violent,  he  had  attempted  to 
throw  a  gaoler  fiom  the  top  of  tiie  stairs ;  and  upon  this  occasion 
he  offered  to  them  the  most  violent  resistance  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty.  Mr.  Austin  was  summoned  to  the  spot ; 
he  came  aiul  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  secured  in  a  strait- 
jacket.  Tliis  was  a  proper  restraint ;  he  had  power  to  do  it,  ~ 
and  he  had  not  exceeded  his  power.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Blount,  he  also  had  been  summoned  to  the  case.  He  found 
the  prisoner  exhibiting  the  utmost  violence,  and  raging  like  a 
maniac,  and  likely  to  throw  himself  into  a  fit.  The  salt  was  at 
hand,  and  salt  was  a  remedy  against  paro.xysms,  such  as  the 
prisoner  secjucd  about  to  fall  into.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
he  did  not  administer  the  salt  as  a  medicine,  but  it  was  his 
duty  to  check  the  convulsions  of  rage  into  which  the  prisoner 
had  thrown  himself.  The  salt  might  have  been  efficaoiotts,  not 
only  as  a  mechanical  obstructive,  but  because,  from  its  nauseous 
taste,  it  would  probably  serve  to  abate  the  prisoner's  rage.  The 
salt  had  not  been  thrust  into  the  prisoner's  mouth  with  uuue- 
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cessary  violence,  as  appeared  from  tlic  fact  that  some  of  it  he 
spat  ou  to  the  ground,  and  sonic  into  tlie  warder's  face.  Mr. 
Blount  enjoyed  a  most  excellent  character,  and  was  a  most 
humane  man, 

'  Mr.  J  ustiec  Coleridge  said  that,  in  bis  opinion,  there  was  no 
lase  against  Mr.  Austin,  the  governor ;  but  he  should  leave  it 
to  the  Jury  to  say  irhether  Mr.  Blount  had  or  had  not  been 
guilty  of  umeoeBsary  yiolence  by  the  admiaistration  of 
the  salt. 

*  The  Jury,  after  a  short  consultation,  acquitted  both  pri- 
soners. 

'  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr,  Blount  were  then  indicted  for  having 
omitted  to  make  certain  entries,  required  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  prison  books,  and  were  found  guilty  in  two  cases. 

'  The  defendant,  Austin,  was  brought  up  before  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  to  recdve  sentence.  The  Court  heard  counsel 
in  his  behalf;  but  the  case  was  deemed  of  such  importance, 
that  the  Attomey-Gkneral  appeared  tp  maintain  the  course  of 
justice.  The  Court,  taking  various  cucumstsnces  into  oonsi- 
deration,  j)assed  sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment.' 
[The  surgeon  was  not  brought  up  for  judgment.] 


CHARGE  OF  OCTOBER,  1853. 

Obntlxmbn, 

It  has  long  since  grown  into  a  usage  that  at  the  present 
season,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  legal  year,  I 
should  present  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Birmingham  Sessions 
a  Charge  on  some  topic  of  crimiual  jurisprudence,  or  intimately 
connected  with  that  important  subject.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion I  am  about  to  address  you  on  one  to  which  I  am  drawn  by 
an  irresistilde,  though  painful  attraction.  Birmingham  has 
recently  been  the  scene  of  an  inquiry  which  must  have  filled 
the  minds  of  every  person  connected  with  the  town,  either  by 
the  ties  of  birth  or  of  residence,  with  deep  humiliation.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  that  it  is  the  last  of  a  chain  of  evrats 
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among  the  most  unfortunate  which  have  occurred  to  me 
in  a  life  now  of  no  very  brief  duration.  Having  had,  in  tlic 
course  of  my  professional  duties  at  tlie  bar,  and  of  my  official 
duties  as  the  Recorder  of  this  Court,  constantly  to  drplorc  the 
inefficiency  for  good  purix)ses  of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  our 
gaols,  it  was  witli  the  brightest  hopes  that  I  learned  the  design 
of  the  municipal  authorities  to  build  a  prison  expressly  for  this 
Borough  ;  because,  from  my  confidence  in  the  character  of  tliose 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  undertaking,  I  exjxjcted  it  would  be 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  our 
criminals.  These  anticipations  I  fondly  thought  realized  by 
the  appointment  of  Captain  Maconochie  to  the  office  of  governor 
of  the  new  gaoL  And  if  I  had  known  that  in  July,  1 850,  after 
an  experience  of  nine  months,  the  magistrates  had  entered  upon 
their  books  a  minute  testifying  their  satisfaction  with  his 
management,  I  should  have  considered  the  wishes  and  aspirations 
of  yean  as  folly  accomplished ;  and  that  my  cares  woold  for  the 
fbtnre  be  limited  to  the  agreeable  task  of  watching  the  de?e* 
lopment  sound  prindples^  and  observing  them  firom  time  to 
time  produce  their  salutary  eflEbcts.  But  I  will  not  detain  you 
by  dwelling  on  the  series  of  disappointments  which  unhappily 
aoon  overclouded  so  auspicious  an  inauguration  of  this  experi« 
meat.  Gentlemen^  deeply  as  our  feelings  were  wounded  when 
the  '  secrets  of  the  prison-house'  were  laid  bare  to  our  eyes,  yon 
and  I  have  at  least  the  consdation  of  reflecting  that  our  con* 
sciences  are  not  burdened  by  any  participation  in  act  or  suffer- 
ance with  the  enormities  which  have  made  the  misgovcmment 
of  our  gaol  the  theme  of  reproach,  assailing  our  ears  on  which- 
ever side  we  bend  our  steps.  But,  although  we  are  uot 
responsible  for  the  past,  we  shall  be  without  excuse  for  the 
futiu*e,  if  we  do  not,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  exert  ourselves  to 
the  utmost  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  these  disgraceful 
and  afflicting  abuses  of  power. 

Gentlemen,  we  approach  the  subject  with  one  advantage. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  scan  these  transactions  with  a  view 
to  the  censure  of  the  parties  implicated  in  them  :  we  may,  there- 
fore, withdraw  our  attention  from  all  mere  personal  questions } 
and  regard  what  has  occurred  as  an  event  in  the  history  of  the 
ti^tmcnt  of  crkninals^  from  which  it  is  our  duty  to  extract  as 
much  of  instruction  as  we  can  make  it  yield.   And  let  us 
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remember  for  our  eneonragemeat  the  words  of  oar  gieatest 
poet— 

*  There  it  some  soul  of  good  in  things  eWl^  ^ 
Would  men  obsflnringly  UistU  il  oak' 

We  will,  then,  do  onr  best  to  calm  our  mmdi^  and  contemplate, 
if  we  can,  the  refolting  facts  before  us  exdnsiTely  in  the  light 
of  an  important  experiment  in  prison  discipline ;  all  the  more 
imperatively  demanding  our  scrutiny,  because  we  are  warned  by 
our  most  solemn  duties,  as  well  as  urged  by  our  best  feelings, 
to  preclude,  so  far  as  our  power  extends,  the  possibility  of  its 
repetition. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  gaol,  disclosed  to  us  by  the  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners,  is  one  in  which  those  wlio  are  in- 
trusted with  the  control  of  tlie  prisoners  seem  to  have  acted 
under  the  impression  that  they  could  not  possibly  err  on  the 
side  of  severity ;  and  that  what  they  had  to  guard  against  was  too 
mild  a  treatment  of  the  individuals  committed  to  their  care.  In 
arriving  at  this  conclusion^  th^  altogether  mistook,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  aentiments  of  their  superim ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  not  yeiy  much  surprised  at  theur  mistake.  A  general  im- 
pression appears  to  have  been  made,  and  it  is  one  which  I  myself 
have  shared,  that  the  objection  to  Captain  Maconochie's  treat- 
ment was,  thai  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  received  notions 
on  the  sulgect  of  punishment;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  not 
suflBdently  painfnl  to  be  deterxent.  This  view  may  have  been 
adopted  in  the  interior  of  the  gaol;  and  it  may  have  been 
atrengthened  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  governor,  known  to 
be  what  is  called  a  strict  disciplinarian.  From  whatever  canse 
arising,  however,  it  seems  quite  dear  that  pain  was  the  great,  if 
not  the  sole  agent  relied  npon  in  the  management  of  the  gaoL 
And  certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  application  of  this 
favourite  specific  was  restrained  by  any  of  those  scruples  which 
would  have  marred  the  process  if  it  had  been  intrusted  to 
persons  of  ordinary  sensibility.  The  experiment  then  has  bceu 
fully  tried ;  and,  even  by  the  testimony  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  instituted  and  carried  into  effect,  it  has  utterlv  failed. 
This  admission  cannot  be  too  highly  ap})rcciate(l ;  as  no  doubt 
will  be  entertained  that  it  could  only  have  been  extorted  by  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence.  We  have  it  runv  established 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  multiplicatiou  of  puniahments,  instead 
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of  reducing  the  nnmber  of  prison  offences,  Tory  serioiialy  aug- 
mented tbem ;  each  punishment  may  therefoie  be  oonridered  as 

the  parent  of  a  large  progeny.  The  legitimate  object  of  punish- 
ment;  then,  not  having  been  gained,  let  us  see  what  results 
have  been  produced.  On  certain  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
able  to  bear  up  against  these  perpetual  inflictious,  a  hardening 
process  appears  to  have  taken  place,  so  that  they  are  found  soon 
to  return  to  the  gaol  after  their  discharge ;  but,  with  regard  to 
those  of  more  irritable  temperament,  they,  alas  f  are  found  to 
have  sought  refuge  from  persecution  in  suicide.  Now,  putting 
out  of  consideration  the  sufferings  of  these  wretched  creatures, 
forgetting  them,  if  we  can,  let  us  consider  the  consequences 
which  were  sure,  out  of  doors,  to  follow,  first  or  last,  such  a 
system  of  prison  discipline.  The  feeliugs  of  the  community  in 
whose  town  such  deeds  have  been  committed  are  lacerated 
heyond  endurance, — ^popular  emotion  spreads  itself  abroad  until 
the  whole  nation  is  disturbed,  and  until  even  formgn  journals 
are  filled  with  vituperation  of  English  inhumanity ;  or,  what  is 
even  more  to  be  lamented,  the  slaveholder  and  the  despot 
justify  themselves  for  the  wrongs  which  they  inflict  on  their 
capiiyes,  by  pointing  the  finger  at  England's  cruelties^  and  th^ 
laogh  to  scorn  her  admonitions  and  her  censores.  Thus  in 
distant  regions  may  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  inmates  of 
our  gaol  he  made  to  aggravate  the  tortures  of  unhappy  beings 
who  never  heard  the  name  of  our  town.  Tet»  confining  our- 
selves to  that  town,  the  oonsequenoes  of  sodi  events  as  those 
we  have  witnessed  are  deeply  to  be  deplored.  Magistrates  are 
lowered  in  popular  estimation,  rudely  thrust  firom  the  bendi  to 
be  placed  at  the  bar ;  criminals  leave  the  dock  and  are  raised  to 
the  mtuess-box,  their  evidence,  in  the  excited  oondition  of  the 
public  mind,  being  received  without  those  doubts  and  misgivings 
which,  in  a  calmer  state  of  feeling,  would  necessarily  and  pro- 
perly attach  themselves  to  testimony  drawn  from  such  a  polluted 
source. 

In  fine,  the  criminal  becomes  an  object  of  sympathy,  as 
against  the  ministers  of  the  law.  Now,  although  I  am  the  last 
man  to  rob  the  convict  of  sympathy,  or  to  desire  that  he  should 
he  regarded  only  with  scorn,  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  a 
calamity  when  that  sympathy  is  given  to  the  prisoner  at  the  ex- 
pense either  of  the  law  itself,  or  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry 
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the  law  into  ezecntion.  Where  Buch  is  the  pahlic  Bentunent 
towards  criminals^  either  the  law  or  its  adminiBtratioii  most  he 
open  to  levere  censiue;  or,  on  the  other  hand^  public  opinion 
itself  must  he  in  a  most  unwholesome  state.  In  either  case 
criminal  jnrispmdenoe  it  grieronsly  weskened  in  its  oompetency 
to  repress  crime ;  for  let  it  neirer  he  forgotten  that  the  penal 
sanctions  of  the  law  are  of  little  avail  unless  they  have  the  addi- 
tional sanction  of  public  opinion.  It  is  indeed  to  be  feared  that 
years  may  elai)se  before  tlic  moral  anarchy  which  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months  liavc  introduced  among  us,  will  give  way  to 
that  wholesome  respect  for  authority,  in  losing  which  the  cause 
of  order  loses  its  main  stay  and  support.  Let  me,  then,  agaiu 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  balancing  in  some  dcirrcc  at  least 
these  e^-ils,  by  profiting  to  the  utmost  from  the  lesson  which 
thev  teach. 

Surely  the  late  unhappy  experiment  will  demonstrate  to 
many  a  mind  which  has  resisted  all  former  evidence,  the  folly 
and  the  danger  of  giving  an  exaggerated  value  to  the  deterrent 
principle  of  punishment ;  since  while  we  have  seen  that  some 
prisoners  have  been  hardened  by  it,  and  others  driven  to  self* 
destrootiony  we  do  not  find  that  to  any  it  has  been  the  means 
of  improvement. 

But  whatever  shows  us  the  fiftUac^  of  trusting  to  the  motive 
cifcar  as  our  sole  protective  against  the  recurrenoe  of  crime, 
demonstrates  at  the  same  time  the  propriety  of  ajqpesling  to  the 
higher  and  better  feelings  of  the  priscmer. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  could  abut  our  earn  to  the  prisoner's  cry^ 
and  if  we  could  bring  our  minda  to  keep  him  deprived  of  liberty 
until  his  deaths  we  might  satisfy  ourselves  with  merely  segre- 
gating the  evil-doer  from  the  society  of  his  fellow-men,  i>iuiply 
confining  him  in  a  gaol ;  and  we  might  relieve  ourselves  from 
all  the  labours  which  have  for  theur  otject  to  restore  him  to  his 
place  in  society,  imbued  with  the  principles  of  honesty,  endowed 
with  the  jiower  of  self-government,  and  prepared  for  the 
struggles  of  life  by  liabits  of  industry.  But  as  neither  the  laws 
of  our  country,  nor  our  feelings  as  men  and  Christians,  will 
allow  of  this  oblivion,  and,  moreover,  as  we  who  are  in  authority 
now  find  that  even  if  we  could  '  steep  oiu*  senses  in  foriretful- 
ness,*  the  people  at  large  will  not  indulge  in  the  same  lethargy, 
but  will  arouse  us  with  a  voice  of  thunder — we  are  driven  to 
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the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  alteniative  but  to  aim  at  so  con- 
ducting the  discipline  of  our  ^aols  as  that  we  shall  do  whatever 
can  be  done  within  the  limitrd  period  allowed  by  the  law  for 
the  training  to  which  I  have  adverted,  in  order  tliat  when  the 
hour  of  discharge  arrives  we  shall  send  forth,  not  a  malefactor 
eager  to  rush  hack  into  his  former  couraes,  but  a  repentant 
fellow-man,  determined  to  act  honestly,  and  to  do  his  duty  in 
that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him. 

G^tlemen,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal  is  as  truly  and  sincerely  tlie  object 
which  the  magistrates  of  this  borough  have  had  in  view  in  the 
management  of  the  gaol,  as  I  helieve  that  it  is  mj  own;  and 
moreover,  I  believe  the  cmelties  which  have  been  perpetrated 
were  unlmown  to  them,  and  not  only  noknown  but  unsuspected. 
Again,  it  is  my  further  belief  that  the  bench  of  magistrates  of 
the  town  of  Birmingham  numbers  upon  it  many  gentlemen 
whose  convictions  of  the  impolicy  of  harshness,  and  whose  desire 
to  rule  by  hope  instead  of  by  fear,  are  as  strong  as  they  are  in 
any  one  of  you  whom  I  have  now  tbe  honour  to  address ;  and  I 
cannot  tiierefore  but  indulge  the  consolatory  anticipation  that 
the  future  management  of  the  gaol  will  evince  a  conformity  with 
these  principles.  Of  one  of  that  body,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Visiting  Justices,  who  now  sits  at  my  right  hand,  I  speak  from 
an  intimacy  of  more  than  thirty  years.  1  know  well  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  I  know  how  thoroughly  he  has  studied  the 
principles  of  prison  discipline,  and  I  know  that  his  opinions  arc 
in  conformity  with  my  own.  He  had  been  in  office  but  a  very 
short  time  prior  to  the  discoveries  w  hich  led  to  the  inquiry,  and 
immediatclv  on  these  discoveries  he  exerted  himself  with  zeal 
and  effect  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  which  he  in  common  with 
ourselves  so  deeply  laments.* 

In  short,  1  hope  and  trust  that  we  arc  destined  to  witness  a 
retom  to  the  system  of  prison  discipline  advocated  by  Captain 
Maconochie,  so  far  at  least  as  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
laws  ai^cable  to  the  government  of  prisons  will  admit  of  such 
a  course.  Now,  Gentlrmcn,  what  is  that  system  ?  I  speak 
not  of  details,  but  of  leading  features ;  and,  as  much  misconcep- 
tion is  abroad  on  the  suligect,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention 


•  Hr.  WIDi^  the  antbar  of  a  Tmhutble  treaiiie  on  Cinmnutontkl  Eridenoe. 
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to  a  few  main  points,  by  which  }  ou  will  be  enabled  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  liis  princij)les  approve  themselves 
to  your  judgment.  The  Captain  proposes  to  treat  a  prisoner 
who  has  fallen  into  crime  as  a  person  is  treated  by  society, 
wlio,  by  his  indolence,  his  prodigality,  and  his  imprudence,  luis 
fallen  into  adversity.  Such  a  jierson  is  left  to  work  his  way 
out  of  the  unhappy  position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself,  and 
the  only  difference  which  the  Captain  would  make  results  from 
two  circumstances — the  one  is,  that  as  the  misconduct  of  the 
criminal  is  graver,  so  must  his  adversity  be  more  profound,  and 
his  Sttflferings,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  society 
more  severe^  than  those  of  his  brother  in  affliction;  sndi 
severity  being  essential  to  his  reformation.  The  remaining 
circnmstsnce  is^  that  the  criminal  being  iu  captivify,  his  actions 
are  more  completely  under  control  than  is  the  case  with  the 
individual  to  whom  referenee  has  been  made  as  being  in  a  posi* 
tion  somewhat  analogous.  Here,  again^  the  power  over  the 
crimina]^  resulting  from  his  suligection  to  the  govemoTj  is  to  be 
used  for  promoting  his  reformation^  and  for  that  olgeet  alone. 
Yet,  believe  me.  Gentlemen,  if  the  work  of  reformatian  be  so 
prosecnted  as  to  lead  to  a  successful  result,  there  must  be  suf- 
fering  enough  endured  by  the  convict  to  accomplish  all  that 
deterrents,  truly  estimated,  can  be  expected  to  accomplish.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  permit  me  to  read  you  a  passage 
from  the  work  of  a  near  relative,  who  devoted  ^fteen  years  of 
his  life  to  the  duties  of  Inspector  of  Prisons,  partly  in  Scotland 
and  partly  in  England,  and  who  has  acquired  therefore  an 
experience  so  varied  and  ample  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
men  to  attain. 

Speaking  of  the  Scottish  prisons,  in  which,  mainly  by  his 
exertions,  much  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  right  principles  of  prison  discipline,  he  says : — '  I 
believe  the  notion  that  the  prisons  in  Scotland  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  lost  their  penal  character,  to  be  quite  unfounded ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  aU  that  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  that  to  the  really 
criminal  in  habits  the  prisons  were  never  so  much  dreaded  as 
at  this  moment. 

'  I  attribute  the  mistake  to  the  superficial  view  likely  to  be 
taken  by  any  one  who  walks  through  one  of  the  present  prisons 
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in  Scotland,  and  who  does  not  take  various  matters  into  con- 
sideration which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind.  Such  a  visitor 
will  see  a  number  of  people  neatly  dressed,  clean,  in  small 
rooms  certainly  but  sulhciently  warm  and  tolerably  well 
lighted^  busily  engaged  at  ginning,  weaving,  shoemakiiig^ 
mat-making,  knitting,  sewing,  picking  old  cords,  and  Tarioas 
other  kinds  of  work ;  and  in  his  round  he  will  probably  meet 
the  chaplain  and  teacher,  employed  in  exhortation  and  in- 
atniction. 

*  If  he  waits  till  dinner-time,  he  will  see  the  pnaoners  get  a 
meal  of  plain  but  wholesome  food ;  and  if  he  ehould  pottdbly 
■tay  till  bed-time,  he  may  see  them  comfortably  lodged  for  the 
night  in  their  hammocks.  And  such  a  Tisitor  may  say  to  him- 
self, on  quitting  the  prison,  'Why, 'what  is  there  penal  in  all 
this  ?  These  people  are  probably  better  fed,  better  dothed,  and 
better  lodged  than  they  would  be  in  their  own  housei^  or  than 
many  an  honest  man  is  who  ne?er  injured  society  1  Such  a 
system  must  act  rather  as  a  premium  to  crime  tium  as  a  tenor 
to  efil-doers.' 

*  But  let  the  visitor  reflect  that,  first,  as  respects  the  honest 
workman,  the  prisoner  has  entirely  lost  his  freedom,  and  ceased 
to  be  his  own  master ;  that  he  is  not  only  cut  off  from  family 
and  friends,  but  that,  generally,  he  is  deprived  of  companionship 
altogether  ;  that  he  must  neither  whistle,  sing,  nor  shout ;  that, 
day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  except  at  the  iuten'als  of 
exercise,  he  is  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  his  little  cell, 
Sundays  and  holidays  affording  no  relief,  the  very  changes  of 
the  season  almost  unknown  to  him,  for  all,  at  least,  that  he  can 
partake  of  their  charms, — let  him  think  of  this,  and  he  will 
probably  be  of  opinion  that,  though  the  prisoners  were  fed  on 
turtle,  instead  of  barley  broth^  and  slept  on  down,  instead  of 
straw,  there  would  stiil  be  few  applicants  among  the  honest 
working  class  for  permission  to  occupy  their  places. 

'  And  let  the  visitor,  further,  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  criminals,  and  with  their  ideas  of  comfort  and 
luxury;,  and  he  will  probably  oome  to  the  oondusion  that  their 
distress  must  indeed  be  severe,  and  such  as  to  make  their  being 
at  large  dangerous  to  all  around  them,  before  audi  parsons 
would  voluntarily  enter  a  prison. 

'  For  what^  owing  generally  to  wretched  trainings  are  the 
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habits  of  criminals?  Idleness,  late  risinjj^,  and  indulgence  in 
drinking,  smoking,  and  gambling.  And  what  regard  is  paid  to 
these  habits,  however  strong  they  may  be,  on  entering  a  Scot- 
tish prison  ?  Not  the  slightest.  IIowev<a:  great  a  sluggard, 
he  must  rise,  the  very  morning  after  his  admission,  even  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  when  the  cloek  strikes  six.  Then,  although 
he  would  probably  prefer  remaining  in  his  dirt  to  the  trouble  of 
making  himself  clean,  he  must  immediately  wash  himself,  and 
that  thoroughly.  So  soon  as  that  is  done,  he  must,  if  he  has 
been  tried,  bcgiTi  a  task  of  labour,  with  the  prospect  of  losing 
his  dinner  if  he  be  sullen  and  refuse  to  complete  it.  Should  he 
ask  for  a  oompanion^  he  will  be  at  once  refused.  Between 
times  he  may  wish  to  comfort  himself  with  a  pipe,  or  at  least 
with  a  pinch  ol  snuff ;  hat,  no,  the  roles  inexorably  and  most 
properly  forbid  all  Inxories,  especislly  snch  as  foster  habits  of 
expense.  At  dinner,  he  may  ask  for  at  least  a  little  beer;  bat 
he  it  again  refosed,  and  he  finds  that,  however  mach  a^unst 
his  will,  he  has  suddenly  become  a  member  of  a  total  abstinence 
Bodefy.  As  for  opportunities  of  gambling,  he  has  neither  any- 
thing to  stake  nor  any  person  with  whom  to  play. 

'  When  it  is  considered  how  painful  an  effort  is  generally 
necessary  to  break  through  a  single  bad  habit,  it  may  be  judged 
how  much  a  person,  under  such  circumstances,  must  suffer ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
visitor,  and  excellent  in  itself,  is  often  obtained  with  much 
though  necessary  pain  ;  and  the  delusion  will  be  dispelled  that 
the  prisons  have  eeused  to  be  places  of  punishment. 

'  I  liavc  no  doubt,  iudcerl,  that,  except  the  weaker  prisoners, 
who  uscul  to  be  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger,  all  the 
worst  criminals  suffer  much  more  punishment  now  than  when 
they  were  allowed  to  j)ass  their  time  in  drinking,  gambling, 
smoking,  stealing  from  each  other,  and  recountiug  their  mis* 
deeds/ — Hill  on  Crime,  pp.  188 — 191. 

Having  read  this  passage,  let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
remark  upon  that  portion  of  it  which  speaks  of  the  dinner  being 
kept  back  upon  the  non-completion  of  the  appointed  task  ;  you, 
Gtentlemen,  will  not  be  hurried  into  condemning  the  of  an 
expedient  because  of  its  abme.  With  such  qualifications  as  dis* 
cretion  and  humanity  will  suggest,  it  is  right  to  make  the  supply 
of  food  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  the  prisoner,  although  it 
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is  a  gross  perversion  of  such  an  expedient  blindly  and  recklessly 
to  withhold  the  sustenance  which  is  needful  for  supporting  his 
•tiength,  and  then  to  urge  upon  him  the  completion  of  a  task 
to  which  he  has  thus  been  rendered  incompetent. 

Gentlemen,  to  be  called  upon  to  make  bricks  without  straw 
would  seem  to-be  a  slight  oppression  in  comparison  with  that  of 
being  urged  to  make  a  crank  revolve  thousands  of  times  whea 
the  sufferer  is  trembling  and  fidnt  for  lack  of  nouridmieiit. 

Bat  to  return;  the  crime  of  the  prisoner  having  plunged 
him  into  adTersity,  let  him  be  pat  into  a  state  of  gradual  pro- 
grcM  towards  redeeming  his  position — a  progress  which  com- 
mences at  the  lowest  pmnt^  and  is,  or  aims  at  bong,  a  con- 
tinued rise  up  to  tiie  moment  of  his  dischaige  from  the  gaol. 
Let  him,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  be  consigned  to  a  separate 
oeU,  kept  without  employment^  with  merely  such  allowance  of 
food  as  nature  requires^  and  visited  only  by  the  prison  officers, 
tiie  chaplain,  and  such  humane  persons  as  take  upon  themselves, 
under  the  permission  and  regulation  of  the  magistrates,  the 
duty  cast  on  all  Christians  by  the  highest  authority,  of  visiting 
the  prisoner. 

And  here  permit  me  to  read  another  passage  from  the  work 
which  I  have  just  cited.  *  Much  valuable  assistance  in  the 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  instruction  of  prisoners,  may  be 
obtained  by  wcll-sclccted  volunteers  from  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation J  for,  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  the  number  who  thus 
offer  their  gratuitous  aid  is  generally  sufi&cient  to  admit  of  a 
considerable  choice. 

'Those,  and  they  are  many,  who  object  to  such  assistance, 
should  recollect  that  Howard,  the  first  and  greatest  prison  re- 
former, was  himself  a  volunteer ;  and  no  less  so  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Fry,  who  worthily  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

'  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  that  persons  who 
thus,  of  their  own  accord,  come  to  visit  them,  and  to  labour  for 
their  improvement,  must  have  their  interest  at  heart,  and  can- 
not be  discharging  a  mere  du^  for  which  they  are  paid,  adds 
much  to  the  power  of  sndi  imtructioa;  and  if  discreetly  uied, 
tfaiB  power  may  be  turned  to  very  good  account.  The  ties,  too^ 
which  are  thus  formed  with  some  of  the  4)est  of  their  spedei^ 
foeble  as  audi  ties  may  appear,  are  often  of  inestimable  value 
after  a  prisoner's  liberatimi,  as  is  shown  by  the  laige  number 
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of  oflVuclcrs  who  have  become  respectable  members  of  society 
throufcli  the  instrumeiitahty  of  Air.  Wright,  of  Manchester. 

*  Tlie  diviiic  provision  by  which  he  who  dispenses  good  there- 
by benefits  himself,  appears  to  be  a  strong  iiuhicemcnt  to  this 
good  work.  Some  time  ago,  a  lady  of  high  rank  applied  for 
pmoMnQii  for  herself  and  others  to  visit  the  female  inmates  of 
a  small  prison  in  Scotland ;  wishing  to  come^  not  as  a  conde- 
scending patroness,  but,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  '  as  woman 
to  woman,'  with  a  oonviction  that  she  and  those  associated  with 
her  would  derive  more  profit  even  than  the  prisoners  themselves. 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  benefit  of  such  visits  as  I 
have  spoken  of  is  taken  from  the  Report,  for  1850,  of  the 
Physician  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia: — 

'  *  I  have  heard  Taxions  estimates  of  the  amonnt  of  inter- 
oonrse  affoided  to  onr  prisoners,  but  they  were  all  yery  mnch 
eiaggerated.  My  own  observation  and  the  opinion  of  our 
most  intelligent  officers  satisfy  me  that  the  aTerage  daily  oon- 
▼ersation  of  each  prisoner  does  not  oceed,  if  indeed  it  equals, 
ten  minutes.    This  is  quite  too  little. 

* '  Men  of  strong  and  enltiTated  inteUects,  with  books  for 
companions,  might  bear  uninjured  this  privation  of  social  inter- 
course ;  but  the  ignorant  and  weak-minded  prisoner  must  be 
more  or  less  injuriously  affected  by  it.  If  it  were  not  possible 
to  remedy  this  evil,  how  far  it  might  be  urged  against  the  sys- 
tem I  shall  leave  others  to  determine ;  but,  luippily,  there  is  no 
amount  of  intercourse  necessary,  that  cannot  be  aflbrded  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Heretofore,  the  individuals  permitted  to  visit 
the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  &c.,  have 
been  invariably  confined  to  the  more  educated  classes.  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  error.  Among  tliose  of  our  citizens  who  haye 
less  pretensions  to  intellectual  culture,  many  will  be  found  who 
possess  every  qualification  necessary  to  render  their  intercourse 
with  convicts  highly  beneficiaL  I  would  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  that  their  services  be  immediately  solicited.' ' — HiU 
on  Crime,  471 — 273. 

Gentlemen,  since  this  work  was  written,  an  additional  reason 
for  encouraging  the  visits  of  charitable  individuals  to  the  gad 
has  become  obvious  to  all  who  reflect  on  the  subject.  Such 
visitors  admitted  to  each  prisoner  and  gaining  his  confidence, 
would  fonn  a  dieck  againat  oppression,  which,  as  we  have  now 
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discovered,  requires  all  the  checks  which  invention  can  suggest. 
That  criminals  should  be  secluded  from  indiscriminate  associa- 
tion with  persons  from  without  cannot  be  denied;  but  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  denied  that  abuses  readily  creep 
into  all  establishments  firom  which  the  light  of  publicity  is  with- 
drawn. Probably  the  regulated  intercourse  with  the  world 
which  the  author  recommendiy  would  be  found  to  adjust  con^ 
tending  olrjections  better  than  any  other  arrangement. 

The  prisoner,  precluded  from  his  habitual  indulgences,  and 
depri?ed  of  all  employment,  in  the  majority  of  instances  will  feel 
his  position  so  irkBome,  that  labour,  if  it  be  associated  in  his  mind 
with  improrement  in  his  condition,  will  be  received  as  a  boon 
rather  than  as  a  task.  Here  the  question  arises  as  to  what  species 
of  labour  is  most  desurable  for  him ;  and  in  determining  it  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  one  great  oliject  bemg  to  raise  his 
aspirations^  and  gradually  to  produce  a  feeling  of  self-respect, 
there  should  be  nothing  in  his  ordinary  treatment  to  int^fere 
with  such  a  process.  I  therefore  consider  it  essential  that  the 
employment  should  consist  of  labour  which  produces  a  usefhl 
result.  If  the  labour  be,  commercially  speaking,  profitable,  and 
known  by  the  convict  to  be  profitable,  so  much  the  better :  yet 
even  if  it  yield  no  profit  to  the  managers  of  the  prison,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  entail  some  slight  pecuniary  burden,  still  it  is  of 
such  importance  to  form  habits  of  willing  industry  and  incul- 
cate respect  for  labour,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  be  scared 
by  such  a  loss.  That  no  such  loss  need  be  sustained,  and 
indeed  that  prisoners  may  be  employed  so  as  to  reduce,  if  not 
extinguish  the  cost  of  their  sustenance,  lodging,  and  guardian- 
ship, there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  gives  new  facilities  to 
such  undertakings.  For  many  reasons,  it  is  fortunate  when 
agrieulture  can  be  made  one  of  the  main  employments  of  pri- 
soners. With  regard  to  the  convicts  in  the  Birmingham  Gaol, 
•neh  an  application  of  their  labour  is  not  possible :  but  surely 
many  handicrafts  may  be  found,  if  diligently  sought,  and  if  the 
pivpttdioe  against  turning  the  labour  of  prisoners  to  profit  were 
exploded  firom  the  minds  of  the  managers.  That  it  can  be 
advantageous  to  society  to  prevent  any  of  its  members  from 
earning  thehr  subsistence,  whether  sndi  members  are  in  confine- 
ment or  ai  liberty,  is  a  parados  against  whidi  our  common 
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sense  revolts ;  and  wliicli  lias  been  too  often  exposed  to  justify 
my  occupying  your  time  further  on  such  a  topic.  Let,  then, 
the  prisoner  be  cnij)l()yed  in  productive  labour,  if  possible,  and 
let  hira  enjoy  a  portion  of  tlic  profit,  partly  in  bettering  his 
IK)sition,  partly  in  accumulating  a  store  to  assist  him  upon  his 
discharge  ;  and,  by  all  means,  let  the  prisoner  himself  have  some 
limited  option  in  the  (lis})osal  of  that  fund,  with  a  view  to  exer- 
cise his  power  of  self-government.  No  doubt  the  strongest 
motive  to  frugality  that  could  be  offered  to  him  would  be  that 
his  self-denial,  with  r^;ard  to  the  indulgences  which  he  might 
purchase  for  himself  in  gaol,  should  operate  to  shorten  the 
duiatkm  of  his  imprisonment;  but  here  the  law  interposes,  by 
making  the  period  of  diacharge  a  fixed  point  of  time,  instead  of 
<me  to  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner, 
a  proyiaion  on  which  Captain  Maconodiie  atrannooaly  inaista:  ' 
and^  therefore,  the  managera  of  priaona  are  thrown  upon  the 
neoesaity  of  inTenting  other  motiyea  for  atimnlating  the  induatiy 
and  checking  the  diapoeition  of  the  priaoner  to  immediate  indui- 
geace.  Bnt  theae  difficoltiea,  though  great,  are  not  inauperahle ; 
and  mndi  haa  been  dcmei,  even  with  the  law  aa  it  ia,  to  induce 
habita  both  of  induatiy  and  thrift.  And  when  it  ia  oonaidered 
that  it  ia  to  the  want  of  theae  habita  tiiat  ao  laige  a  portion 
of  the  crime  of  the  country  may  be  attributed,  no  exertion  will 
appear  too  great  whidi  will  inaure  theae  happy  reaulta. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  productive  labour,  I 
have,  by  implication,  condemned  the  employment  of  the  tread- 
wheel  and  of  the  crank.  With  rcgai'd  to  the  latter,  however, 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  in  its 
favour,  and  which  deserve  attention.  The  crank,  when  properly 
constructed,  measures  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  produce 
a  given  inunber  of  revolutions  Mith  great  accuracy,  and  with 
equal  accuracy  it  registers  the  amount  of  labour  performed  ;  and 
it  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  unproductiveness  of  such 
labour,  that  to  the  prisoner  it  is  productive,  and  has  all  the 
encouraging  cfl'ect  of  productive  labour  on  his  mind,  if  by  the 
regulations  of  the  gaol^  he  is  rewarded  for  such  labour  to  the 
same  amount  aa  he  would  receive  if  it  in  truth  yielded  a  profit 
to  the  managera.  And  I  think  it  probable  that,  with  very 
young  persons,  the  mental  effiect  here  deacribed  may  be  pro- 
duced.   At  the  aame  timc^  J  muat  believe  that  they  will  ray 
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soon  feel  the  rcpuf^nancc  which  belongs  to  all  exertions  essen- 
tially barren  of  useful  or  agreeable  results.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  step  in  his  upward  course,  if  it  be  a  step  which 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  quickly  leaving  behind  by  well- 
directed  endeavoiu^  to  mount  higher,  the  crank  may  be  dcaerv- 
ing  of  a  place  iu  a  judicious  system  of  prison  discipline. 

But  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  and 
that  its  employment  should  be  jealously  watched,  and  restrained 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  criminal  as  gradually  working 
his  way  out  of  adversity,  without  a  relapse  during  his  progress; 
bat  thia  will  not  be  so ;  in  fact,  habits  of  industry  and  self- 
govern  meat  are  not  formed  withoot  numerous  efforts^  many  of 
them  failures.  And  here,  as  in  the  world  at  lai^;^  fiEulures 
should  brittg  upon  the  individual  the  natural  penalty  of  retarding 
hia  progress,  by  thrusting  him  down  a  few  ateps*  and  making  it  < 
imperatiTe  upon  him  to  incur  the  labour  of  reoionnting  them. 
After  a  time  (and  in  the  minority  of  cases,  no  very  long  time), 
the  prisoner,  by  his  conduct,  will  have  given  proof  aatis&ctory 
to  the  mind  of  a  akilfbl  and  eKperienced  governor,  that  hk 
aspirfttions  are  steadily  directed  to  right  ol^ects,  and  tiiat  his 
&ilures,  when  fidlures  occur,  spring  from  that  inciqpaoify  for 
making  our  actions  conform  to  our  sense  of  duty,  which  every 
man  among  us  who  faithfully  searches  his  own  heurt  must  feel 
is  more  or  less  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  '  The  good  that 
I  would,  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  tliut  1  do.' 
Such  is  the  confession  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
when  he  was  conscious  of  this  infirmity,  who  of  us  can  claim 
exemption,  and  hope  to  be  believed  ? 

The  efforts  of  a  prisoner  in  this  frame  of  mind,  it  will  at  once 
be  admitted,  deserve  encouragement,  and  his  errors  must  be 
dealt  with  patiently  ;  but,  as  there  is  all  the  (litlerence  in  the 
world  between  kindness  and  indulgence,  sympathy  for  his  un- 
successful endeavours  must  never  go  to  the  length  of  relieving 
him  from  the  natural  consequences  of  his  failures.  When  the 
desire  to  act  well  has  been  thus  implanted  iu  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  the  reason  for  secluding  him  from  the  society  of  other 
prisoners  in  a  like  frame  of  mind  is  at  an  end,  and  the  reason 
ceasing,  the  practice  should  cease  with  it.  Captain  Maconochic 
has  found  the  hest  eflfocts  toroBoit  ficom  bringing  prisoners  thus 
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desirous  for  improvement  into  society  with  each  other,  dividing 
them,  however,  into  small  classes.  And  he  has  found  also,  that 
by  making  the  penalties  arising  from  failures  to  fall,  not  upon 
the  iudividual  exclusively,  hut  upon  the  little  band  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  the  social  feeling  thus  called  into  action  oi)erate8 
more  powerfully  on  the  mind  for  good  than  could  be  eiiectedby 
appealing  merely  to  selfish  interests. 

I  cannot  intrude  upon  you  any  further  details  illus- 
trating this  great  principle  of  treatment  the  pith  of  which 
is,  that  instead  of  dragging  the  priaoner  through  a  dull 
routine  of  dutief,  like  that  of  a  hone  in  a  mill,  in  which 
he  starts  eveiy  moniiiig  at  the  same  poiiit  to  find  himself 
at  that  exact  spot  eveij  emiing,  he  is  exposed  to  the 
■tinraliM  of  an  onward  cooney  in  which  he  may  nise  himaelf 
from  a  state  of  adversity  to  one  of  oomparative  eigo^nnent  \  his 
prison  life  being  fed  witii  hope,  and  that  powerful  motive  being 
80  directed  as  to  cause  the  individual  to  cultivate  predsdy  the 
dispositions,  the  enetgies,  and  the  habits  which  will  lessen  to  a 
minimnm  the  chaoces  of  his  relapsing  into  crime.  But  do  not 
let  It  be  supposed.  Gentlemen,  that  every  prisoner  can  at  sU 
times  be  left  to  the  influence  of  the  higher  motives  without  the 
necessity  of  ever  calling  cm  those  of  an  inferior  dass.  The 
occurrences  which  we  d^ore  are,  among  other  evils,  not  un- 
likely to  produce  for  a  time  a  sympathy  with  criminals  whidi 
may  have  a  morbid  action  on  the  public  mind ;  and  an  indis- 
position may  be  created  to  distinguish  clearly  between  kindness 
and  indulgence.  These  terms,  which  appear  to  the  careless 
observer  nearly  synonymous,  are  *  witle  as  the  poles  asunder.' 

Kindness,  while  it  is  most  parsimonious  in  administering 
pain,  docs  not  shrink  from  inflicting  it  w'hen  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  profit  will  justify  the  outlay.  If,  by  a  small  portion  of 
present  suffering,  a  great  amount  of  future  good  may  be  obtained, 
either  for  society  or  for  the  individual  (and,  a  fortiori,  if  the 
pain  inflicted  shall  accomplish  both  these  objects),  then  to  with- 
hold it  would  not  be  true  kindness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  false 
indulgence. 

But  let  me  impress  upon  you  that  skill,  experience,  and 
enlightened  humanity  are  to  the  full  as  essential  for  the  dis- 
charge of  this  delicate  and  most  responsible  duty,  as  for  the 
performance  of  those  of  the  surgeon  or  the  physician.  The 
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duties  of  a  prison  governor  demand  a  fund  of  talent,  right 
feeling,  and  knowledge  of  character.  The  governor  who  rises  to 
the  height  of  his  calling  stands  upon  a  level  with  any  member 
of  any  profession,  and  he  ought  to  be  allowed  as  wide  a  dis- 
cretion IIS  the  law  will  permit ;  moreover,  if  I  have  not  taken 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  question,  the  law  itself  will  require  to 
be,  from  time  to  time,  expanded,  as  the  public  mind  becomes 
well  informed  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  leave  him  un- 
shackled— though  not  unwatohed — in  the  eserciae  of  his  arduous 
functions. 

Let  me^  Gentlemen,  point  out  one  of  the  many  distinctions 
which  he  will  have  to  act  upon,  and  which  I  particularise 
becanse  it  throws  light  on  some  of  the  errors  which  have  crept 
into  the  administration  of  our  gaol.  So  little  has  the  science  of 
the  treatment  of  criminals  been  cultivated,  that  it  is  altogether 
deficient  in  that  variety  and  accuracy  of  terms  witliout  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  gain  dear  oonoeptumsy  or,  having  gained 
them  for  ourselves^  to  oonv^  them  to  others. 

For  instance,  we  use  the  word  pwMment  to  express  pafai 
inflicted  under  dicnmstances  very  distinct  in  thdr  nature^  and 
where  the  distinction  leads  to  ^vergent  consequences. 
by  way  of  pnniahmenty  is  administered  as  retribution  for  crime* 
^le  criminal  may  repent  him  of  bis  oflfenoe,  and  he  may  hate 
it  as  sincerely  as  those  who  are  punishing  Him ;  but  be  has  no 
power  over  the  past.  He  can  submit  to  the  penalty,  and  if  the 
punishment  is  not  capital,  he  may  avoid  its  repetition ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  crime  which  has  produced  the  punishment, 
he  is  as  powerless  over  it  as  the  child  unborn. 

But  pain  may  also  be  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
the  criminal  to  perform  some  act,  or  to  refrain  from  some  act, 
which  he  is  then  omitting  or  committing;  and  when  inflicted 
with  this  purpose  in  view,  it  is  still  called  punishment. 

Here,  however,  the  continuance  of  the  pain,  supposing  the 
act  or  its  omission  to  be  within  his  competency  to  perform  or 
omit,  is  the  choice  of  the  criminal  himwelf :  and  in  such  cases, 
that  pain  may  be  justly,  and  even  humanely,  not  only  continued 
but  augmented,  until  the  proposed  effect  is  produced ;  assuming 
always  that  the  proposed  effect  is  one  which  it  is  right  and  salu- 
tary to  produce.  Now,  surely  every  man  ougfat^  if  possible,  to 
support  bimselff  and  not  csst  that  burden  npon  tiie  public;  and 
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the  fact  of  his  bciiin;  a  criminal  is  anything  but  a  justification 
for  liis  exempting  liimself  from  tliis  duty.  If,  then,  the  labour 
demanded  from  him  tend  to  lessen  that  burden  w\mw  society, 
and  if  the  task  be  clearly  -within  his  ability  to  accomplish,  I 
know  of  no  reason  wliy  lie  should  not  be  goaded  by  pain  to 
])('if(jrm  it,  supposing  the  resources  of  encouragement  to  have 
))ecn  previously  exhausted ;  and  as  the  cause  must  be  made 
sufficient  to  produce  the  efl'cct,  if  slight  pain  should  fail,  it 
must  be  rendered  more  intense  until  the  object  is  attained,  that 
is,  until  the  prisoner  submits  himself  to  his  duty.  But,  then^ 
what  a  responsibility  rests  upon  the  head  of  him  who  commands 
and  superintends  this  delicate  operation !  The  man  who  can 
undertake  it,  except  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  bis  feelings,  is  unfit 
for  it.  The  man  who  undertakes  it  without  having  studied  the 
science  whidi  he  is  carrying  into  practice,  is  unfit  for  it.  The 
man  whose  sdentifio  studies  have  not  been  diastened  and  oov- 
xected  hj  experience^  Is  unfit  fiir  it.  The  man  who  in  his 
exactions  can  even  approach  the  limit  of  the  prisoner's  strength 
and  capacity  to  perform  his  task — that  man  is  totally  unfit  fi>r 
any  office  giving  him  power  over  his  fisUow-cieatures.  What^ 
then,  shall  we  say  of  cases  in  which  food,  the  pahmkm  of 
strength,  has  been  withheid,  and  the  labour  has  still  been  ex- 
torted ?  But  even  if  the  frame  had  been  sustained  by  nutri- 
ment, and  if  the  task  were  one  which  a  willing  agent  might 
with  ease  fulfil,  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  of  great  import- 
ance, though  naturally  escaping  the  attention  of  the  sort  of  • 
mind  which  appears  to  have  applied  itself  to  the  question.  It 
is  familiar  to  the  psychologist  that  the  competency  to  a  task, 
even  of  unskilled  labour,  is  not  to  be  measured  altogether  by 
the  power  of  thews  and  sinews,  but  the  mental  state  of  the 
agt  nt  is  to  be  brought  into  consideration.  If  the  labour  is  one 
in  which  he  takes  delight,  whether  because  he  loves  it  for  itself, 
as  we  do  the  sports  of  the  field,  or  because  it  is  sweetened  to 
him  by  the  \\o\)q  and  expectation  of  some  good  arising  to  him 
from  its  performance — in  either  of  these  cases  his  capacity  for  it 
is  increased.  He  is  able  to  do  more  than  under  other  circum- 
stances; and,  e  converio,  when  the  task  is  disgusting  to  him, 
when  it  is  loaded  with  a  sense  of  degradation,  when  his  wishes 
arc  drawing  him  backwards  instead  of  urging  him  forwards — 
in  that  latter  instance  will  his  power  of  labour  be  eisentially 
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ditamushed :  bat  the  rade,  ignonait,  irritated,  nnfeflectmg  task- 
master knows  nothiiig  of  all  this,  and  impntes  to  the  unhappy 
oonvict  as  a  new  offence  that  fiolnie  which  arises  fiom  ine- 
sistiUe  depression  of  bodj  and  mind,  and  visits  it  acoordingly. 

Let  me  further  observe,  that  the  necessity  for  any  resort  to 
force  in  a  well-conducted  gaol  is  rare  indeed.  There  are 
natures  so  unhappily  constituted  as  not  to  yield  to  encouragc- 
ment;  but  to  demand  for  their  government  the  stimulus  of  fear, 
or  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain ;  where,  however,  as  in  a  gaol, 
their  conduct  is  under  control,  and  where  the  better  motives  to 
well-doing  can  be  so  easily  and  effectively  supplied,  the  number 
who  will  not  yield  to  those  better  motives  is  but  small,  and 
consecjuently  a  great  amount  of  punishment  is  a  sure  criterion 
that  the  prison  has  something  rotten  in  its  management. 
Gaolers  instinctively  feel  the  truth  of  this  position :  but  if  they 
imagine  that  they  avoid  its  application  by  drawing  untenable 
distinctions  between  punishments  and  prioatumt,  they  must  bo 
quickly  undeceived.  Let  me.  Gentlemen,  prove  and  illustrate 
what  I  have  said  by  the  experience  of  a  young  establishment  at 
no  great  distance  from  our  i«ison,  as  measured  in  miles,  but 
further  than  arithmetio  itself  can  eipreas  if  measured  by  prin- 
dpies.  I  refer  to  the  Beformatory  at  Saltley,  estaUished  by 
the  wise  benefolenoe  of  our  most  excellent  friend  and  neighbour^ 
Mr.  Addeiley,  the  member  for  North  Stafibrdshire,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Bracebridge^  and  other  gentlemen — some  of  this  towi^^ 
who  (acting  with  him)  have  made  what  I  am  in  hopes  will 
prove  an  admirable  choioe  of  a  governor  in  .the  person  of  Mr. 
John  Ellis.  Those  of  yon  who  are  acquainted  with  the  spot  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  will  be  aware  that  the  soil,  which  by  the 
exertions  of  the  boys  under  Mr.  EQit^s  treatment  is  now 
becoming  a  productive  garden,  is  nevertheless  of  a  nature  to 
demand  a  great  amount  of  labour  for  its  drainage  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  lads  employed  in  the  undertaking,  who  had  not  been 
much  used  to  labour  of  any  kind,  and  still  less  to  labour 
requiring  so  much  bodily  effort,  became  disheartened,  and  ex- 
hibited to  their  friend  and  master  their  hands  blistered  and 
covered  with  blood,  by  their  weary  toil  with  the  spade.  What 
was  to  be  said  ?  Nothing  :  it  was  not  a  case  for  a  speech,  but 
it  was  at  the  same  time  far  from  hopeless.  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
works  with  his  lads,  but  who  of  course  had  made  no  complaint^ 
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opened  his  own  hands  to  their  view.  They  saw  that  except  in 
fortitude  he  had  no  advantage  over  themselves;  this  was 
enough  :  they  were  ashamed  to  liavc  faltered ;  they  returned  to 
the  charge  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  bore  the  pain  without  a 
murmur,  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the  task  accomplished, 
and  by  finding  not  only  their  hands,  but  their  whole  frame 
gradually  hardened  and  inured  to  their  lot. 

Again ;  this  Reformatory  is,  fortunately  for  itself,  placed  near 
the  Diocesan  Training  School,  and  the  enlightened  and  accom- 
plished Principal  of  that  valuable  institution  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  hambler  establishmeut.  The  water 
Ibr  the  Diocesan  School,  it  appears,  is  drawn  from  a  well 
unusual  depth,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  surface  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity  is  a  work  of  no  slight  labour.  Some  time  ago  he  offered 
a  contribution  of  six  shillings  per  week  to  the  funds  of  the 
Beformatoiy  in  payment  for  this  daily  task*  The  lads,  who,  by 
a  plan  whidi  I  ha^e  not  time  at  the  present  moment  to  explain, 
have  an  interest  in  the  augmentation  of  all  the  funds  appUoaUe 
to  their  maintenance,  undertook  with  dieeriulneas  the  emplcy- 
ment  which  had  thus  been  proffered.  The  pumps  are  set  in 
motion  by  cranks,  which  admit  of  two  persons  to  labour  at  the 
same  time.  After  fifty  revolutions,  there  was  a  change  of  boys, 
but  notwithstanding  this  relay,  the  workers  found  their  task 
very  severe,  became  disoouraged,  and  complained  to  the  master 
that  the  cranks  of  the  pump  were  harder  to  turn  than  the 
cranks  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Ellis  promised  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  reminding  the  lads  that  the  loss  of  six  shilHngs  a  week 
was  a  matter  of  no  trifling  importance — a  view  of  the  tiuestion 
in  which  they  all  concurred.  lie  then,  having  selected  a  stout- 
heai'tcd  colleague  from  the  group,  went  himself  to  the  pump, 
when  he  and  the  partner  of  his  toil  turned  the  crank  till  they 
had  numbered  five  hundred  revolutions,  the  main  body  looking 
on  as  spectators.  They  were  still  continuing,  when  as  by  one 
impulse  the  lads  drew  them  away  by  force,  and  returned  with 
cheers  to  their  work,  since  which  time  no  complaint  has  escaped 
their  lips. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  laid  before  you  the  qualifications  required 
in  the  governor  of  a  gaol.  I  sincerely  believe  you  once  had 
such  a  governor  as  I  have  depicted,  and  never  shall  I  cease  to 
deplore  his  loss,    fie  it  clearly  understood,  however,  that  1 
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mean  not  fijr  »  moment  to  disparage  the  governor  wbo  lias  just 
been  appointed ;  what  little  I  know  of  him  being  altogether  to 
his  advantage.  Others,  Gentlemen,  may  have  had  a  right  to 
undervalue  Captain  Macouochic  from  their  own  superiority  of 
talent  and  information.  For  my  part,  I  must  avow  that  from 
the  study  of  his  writiugs  I  have  gatliercd  much  vahiable  know- 
ledge that  I  eould  find  nowhere  else ;  and  have  been  able  to 
solve  difficulties  and  to  adjust  differences  which  had  long  baffled 
my  luiaided  exertions.  In  recommending  him  for  the  oitiec  of 
Governor  of  the  Gaol,  I  fondly  hoped  I  had  conferred  a  benefit 
on  the  town,  and,  through  the  town,  on  the  country  at  large. 
Alas  !  Gentlemen,  I'rom  the  operation  of  causes  well  known  to 
you,  and  most  painful  for  me  to  dwell  upon,  that  hope,  how- 
ever bright  at  first,  was  soon  quenched  in  disappointment.  I 
deplore  the  result  for  the  public ;  I  deplore  it  for  myself,  who 
have  to  consign  prisoners  to  the  Biimingham  Gaol ;  I  deplore 
it  for  Captain  Maconoehie,  whose  remoTal  has  been  followed, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  by  consequences  which,  however 
painful  to  himself,  are  doubly  painful  to  me  who  brought  him 
amongst  ua,  and  ao  &r  was  the  eaoae,  although  tiie  innocent 
cause,  of  exposing  a  moat  honourable  man  to  treatment,  in  my 
judgment,  utterly  undeserved,  and,  for  aught  I  can  see,  alto- 
gether unprovoked.  Let  me  indulge  the  hope  that,  when 
calm  reflection  has  succeeded  to  excitement,  reparation  will  be 
offered  finr  an  injury,  the  magnitude  of  whidi  none  are  by 
character  and  station  better  able  to  appreciate  than  those  from 
whom  the  wrong  unhappily  came. 

But  here,  again,  the  history  of  our  Gaol,  short  as  it  is,  fiir- 
nidies  matter  for  useM  reflection  on  the  unhappy  diflbrences 
which  arose  between  the  magistrates  and  the  governor.  The 
control  of  English  Gaols  is  vested  in  the  magistrates,  acting  by 
a  committee  of  their  body,  who  are  called  the  visiting  justices. 
Now  the  code  of  laws  regulating  Prisons,  the  admin  1st  ration  of 
which  the  visiting  magistrates  liave  to  superintend,  was  framed 
when  the  circumstances  of  Gaols  were  very  different  to  what 
they  now  are,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  ought  to  be 
administered  were  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
which  is  now  dawuiug  upon  us.  Until  the  illustrious  Howard 
(whose  enterprise  wiis  no  less  than  to  reform  all  the  prisons  of 
Europe)  had  by  his  arduous  labours,  crowned  at  leugth  with 
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martyidom,  forced  the  atteDtion  of  the  ctvilued  world  to  the 
disgraoefiil  state  of  the  Oaola  in  all  ooantriea,  the  only  care  of 
the  authorities  appears  to  have  been  to  keep  the  prisoners  from 
escaping ;  that  is  to  bslj,  iGrom  an  escape  by  breaking  oat  of 
prison.  J>ne  means  of  evasion  was  indeed  left  open  to  them. 
Their  noisome  dungeons  were  the  abodes  of  fever,  which, 
less  cruel  than  either  the  law  or  its  administrators,  often- 
times put  a  speedy  termination  to  their  sufferings.  But  the 
gaol  fever  was  found  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  Tlic  j)oisoii 
floAted  up  from  the  dungeon  into  the  coin*t ;  and  when  judges, 
grand  jurors,  and  counsel  became  the  victims,  it  was  time  to  be 
stirring.  Scltish  fear  and  benevolence  working  in  the  same 
direction  at  Icufrtli  cleansed  the  charnel-house,  gradually  abo- 
lished the  dungeon,  or  underground  })lace  of  eontinenieut,  and 
stimulated  exertions  to  preserve  the  prisoner  in  health.  Some 
sort  of  religious  instruction  was  also  airordcd  ;  but  little  was  done 
efl'eetively  for  the  inculcation  of  sound  principles,  and  still  less 
towards  the  formation  of  good  habits,  especially  habits  of  in- 
dustry. Even  after  the  improvements  to  which  I  have  referred, 
it  is  quite  dear  that  the  duties  of  a  visiting  justice  were  neither 
very  onerous,  nor  did  they  demand  any  skill  or  peculiar  know- 
ledge for  their  exerdse. 

But  now  that  we  are  aiming  at  such  a  treatment  of  the 
criminal  while  in  prison  as  shall  induce  him  and  enable  him  to 
avoid  a  relapse  into  crime,  the  ground  is  changed ;  and  we  must 
dther  demand  that  our  visiting  justices  shall  possess  the  profei- 
sionai  skill  which  would  enable  each  of  them  to  govern  a  Gaol 
himself^  or  they  must,  in  the  main,  restrict  themsdves  to  making 
a  wise  and  prudent  dioice  of  a  governor;  leaving  him  as  mndi 
as  possible  unshackled,  but  taking  care  to  exerdse  such  vigilance 
as  to  give  them  a  thorough  insight  into  the  real  working  of  any 
system  which  he  may  adopt.  But  here  comes  the  difficu%. 
The  duties  of  the  viuting  magistrates  are  prescribed  by  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  have  rdation  rather  to  the  old  order  of 
things  than  to  the  new.  The  statutes  evidently  iiegard  the 
governor  as  a  mere  servant — as  the  rude,  uncultivated  beiug  who 
formerly  answered,  and  too  often  still  answers,  to  the  name  of 
gaoler — and  are  totally  inapplicable  to  a  person  occupying  the 
station  and  endowed  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  who  ought  to  be  far  better  able  to  give  iubtruc- 
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tion  to  the  vuitmg  magiatiates  than  they  are  to  fiiniish  it  to  - 
him.    No  two  human  beings  can  be  more  distinct  than  the 
governor  and  the  gaoler.    What  the  governor  ought  to  be,  it 
has  been  one  object  of  my  remarks  to  make  understood. 

In  the  case  of  the  mere  gaoler,  under  the  old  state  of  things, 
high  qualifications  would  have  been  thrown  away.  No  man 
possessing  them  could  have  fulfilled — will  not  say  his  duties 
— ^but  I  will  say  what  were  considered  to  be  his  duties;  and  at 
all  events  it  was  right  that  such  a  person  should  be  under  strict 
control,  that  his  discretionary  power  should  be  reduced  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  and  that  liis  main  occupation  shouhl  be  to 
carry  tlie  orders  ut"  his  superiors  into  literal  execution.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  but  common  fairness  tliat  the«c  dillicidtics  and  dis- 
crepancies, and  these  sources  of  misunderstanding,  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  we  feel  tem|)ted  harshly  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  visiting  magistrates.  The  oflice  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Ikis  ])ecome  of  late  years  one  of  great  difficulty  to  execute, 
so  as  to  avoid  giving  cause  of  animadversion.  For  myself,  I  ara 
more  inclined  to  admire  the  conrajro  and  self-reliance  which 
carry  mjigistrates,  without  the  training  of  professional  educa- 
tion, through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  their  path, 
than  to  complain  of  errors  which  to  my  mind  are  only  matters 
of  wonder  for  the  infrequency  with  which  they  occur. 

It  has  been  the  constitutional  policy  of  England  to  engage 
the  services  of  an  unpaid,  and  consequently  of  an  unprofessional 
magistracy.  Nor,  however  opposed  to  theory  auch  a  policy 
may  be,  can  it  be  altogether  condemned  by  any  one  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of  countries  in  which  all 
oflfices  are  filled  by  persons  who  seek  in  such  employment  the 
means  of  subsistence.  We  must  be  content  to  endure  the  evil 
nith  the  good ;  and  above  all  must  we  avoid  the  error  of  fixing 
onr  minds  on  the  evil  alone,  and  the  ingratitude  of  visiting  it 
with  unmeasured  severity  on  individuals  who  have  during  many 
years  given  us  their  time  and  their  labour,  very  much,  on  the  * 
whole,  to  onr  benefit. 

Qoitlemen,  the  subject  of  prison  disdpline,  always  important, 
is  now  momentous.  From  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Government,  transportation  is  at  an  end,  or  so  limited  that  its 
action  in  clearing  our  land  of  confirmed  criminals  is  paralysed. 
By  an  act  of  last  Session,  the  vast  majority  of  convicts  will 
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now,  after  some  impriflonment,  by  way  of  probation,  be  let  forth 
upon  society  under  certain  regulations,  the  effect  of  which  is  an 
untried  experiment. 

Earnestly  do  I  wish  that  experiment  snooess ;  hut  no  one,  I 
am  certain,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  criminal  class,  can 
contemplate  its  possible  results  without  the  deepest  anxiety. 
Probably,  Gentlemen,  this  impression  will  be  made  on  no 
minds  more  deeply,  than  on  those  of  the  statesmen  who  were  led 
by  the  best  motives  to  devise  this  important  measure.  The 
easy  injustice  of  casting  the  home-bred  criminal  on  our  colonial 
fellow-countrymen  has  hitherto  enabled  us  to  evade  (at  least  to 
a  considerable  degri'ee)  the  consequences  of  emptying  our  prisons 
of  criminals  who,  not  havin<;  ])ccn  made  better  by  tlieir  ])unish- 
ment,  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  recommence  their  course 
of  depredation,  of  violence,  and  of  the  corruption  of  others. 
Such  opportunities  are,  I  much  fear,  about  to  be  multiplied  ten- 
fold. Putting,  then,  the  criminal  himself,  his  capacity  for  hap- 
piness and  for  misery,  his  hopes  here  and  hereafter,  entirely  out 
of  sight,  ought  we  not,  in  mere  selfishness,  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  accomplish  the  work  of  reformation  while  the  prisoner 
is  yet  under  our  guidance  ?  Will  you  still,  after  centuries  of 
experience,  put  a  blind  confidence  in  the  efiect  of  deterrents  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  them  pushed  to  an  extreme  which  has  dis- 
gusted the  whole  world  ?  And  yet  do  we  not  find  it  admitted 
by  the  agents  of  this  hideous  infliction,  that,  even  when  csrried 
to  tiiat  extreme,  they  effected  no  good  object?  They  &iled 
even  while  the  prisoner  was  still  under  the  authority  whidi  im- 
posed them ;  and  if  prison  offences  could  not  be  prevented  by  a 
severity  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and  for  which  he  would 
suffer  almost  on  the  instant  of  his  offending,  is  it  not  absolute 
fatuity  to  expect  that  the  memory  of  that  severity  will  operate 
upon  his  mind  after  his  discharge,  and  when  certain  punish- 
ment, iollowinj]^  instantly  upon  his  misconduct,  will  no  longer 
impend  over  liim? 

!Mark,  Gentlemen,  the  position  in  wliich  the  managers  of 
prisons  now  stand.  They  have  found  that  deterrents  raised  to 
their  highest  intensity  fail  of  success;  but  they  have  also  found 
that  if  these  expedients  liad  succeeded  in  their  object,  public 
o]/nnon  would  rescut  all  such  practices  as  an  outrage  upon 
public  feeling. 
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Gentlemen,  do  let  the  opponents  of  the  reformatory  prin- 
ciple make  some  approach  to  consistency.  Deterrents  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  If  we  are^ 
nevertheless^  to  abandon  the  work  of  reformation^  let  our  oppo- 
nents face  the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  own  doctrine, 
and  petition  the  Legislature  to  inflict  upon  crimtnala  perpetual 
imprisonment.  The  evil  results  of  a  stream  of  unreformed 
criminals  issuing  from  the  gates  our  prisons  are  such  as  I 
for  one  cannot  contemplate  with  a  steadfast  mind.  The  wretch 
trained  to  crime  and  Inured  to  punishment  is  a  beast  of  prey,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  most  ferocious  of  the  menagerie  are 
gentle  and  harmless.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  up  a 
newspaper  at  this  period  of  the  year  without  the  eye  resting  on 
a  narrative  of  some  outrage  which,  if  it  had  occunred  in  Spain 
or  Italy,  and  if  the  perpetrators  had  been  cslled  banditti,  or 
by  some  such  name  of  mysterious  terror,  would  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  boastful  comparison  between  the  social  condition 
of  England  and  that  of  other  nations. 

And  let  it  be  remarked,  that  these  atrocities  arc  not  the  off- 
spring^ (jf  j)ublic  adversity.  Never,  in  any  period  of  our  annals, 
were  the  necessaries  and  even  the  luxiu  ics  of  life,  so  easily  attain- 
able by  honest  labour  as  at  the  present  moment.  Consider, 
then,  what  is  before  you,  when  the  hordes  of  lawless  men  now 
roaming  the  country  shall  have  been  reinforced  by  the  addition 
of  all  the  felons  who  formerly  poured  into  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  and  ask  yourM'lvcs  wliether  those  who 
are  labouring  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  for 
securing  reformation  before  the  prisoner  is  restored  to  his 
liberty,  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  mere  sentimentalists ;  whose 
feelings  are  so  absorbed  in  sympathy  for  the  guilty,  that  they 
have  no  oaie  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  innocent  ? 

For  my  own  part,  Gentlemen,  I  declare  now,  as  1  have  filwaya 
declared — I  will  not  shrink  from  inflicting  any  pain  essential  to  the 
repression  of  crime,  however  great  that  pain  may  be;  but  I 
must  ever  oppose,  to  the  utmost  of.  my  feeble  power,  the  ialla- 
caous  doctrine  which,  setting  at  nought  the  lessons  of  all  history, 
would  have  ns  expect  from  mere  pain,  consequences  which  will 
never  follow  until  man  has  ceased  to  be  the  creature  which 
Qod  has  made  him. 
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SEQUEL. 

Captain  Macon ochib  entitlea  his  plan  the  '  Mark  System/  and 
describes  it  as  follows 

'  The  mark  system  proposes : — i.  That  instead  of  sentences 
for  a  time  fixed  being  passed  on  criminals,  thej  be  required 
to  earn,  in  a  penal  condition,  a  pro^rtion  of  marks  corres- 
ponding to  their  several  offences.    2.  That  these  marks  be 
used  to  stimulate  and  restrain  them,  precisely  as  money  is  used 
to  stimulate  and  restrain  firee  people  in  ordinary  life.    '3.  That 
a  reasonable  number  be  thus  credited  to  them  daily  for  work 
performed^  or  day  labour  duly  and  punctually  rendeied, — ^a  fiur 
charge  be  made  in  ihem  for  provisions  and  other  supplies  fnr« 
nished, — and  moderate  fines  be  imposed  in  them  for  misconduct 
exhibited;  the  clear  balance,  after  all  deductions  thus  made, 
alone  counting  towards  liberation.     And  4,  That  when  men 
under  this  system  are  associated  in  nund)crs  together,  they  be 
required  to  distribute  themselves  into  sniall  parties  (say)  of  six, 
with  common  interests,  eaeh  man  being  thus  made  to  labour 
and  refrain  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  exertion  and 
good  conduct  being  rendered  popular,  and  indolence  and  mis- 
conduct unpopular,  in  tlic  community,  by  each  ejuanple  of  them 
affecting  the  fortunes  of  several  together. 

'Tlie  benefits  that  would  be  gained  by  this  ])lan  arc,  that 
while  criminals  subjected  to  it  would  be  still  prisoners,  still  in 
confinement,  giving  their  labour  gratuitously  to  the  public,  and 
kept  under  strict  inspection,  they  would  yet  be  under  the  same 
influences  which  in  ordinary  life  make  men  kindly,  industrious, 
prudent,  and  otherwise  well  conducted.  With  religious  and 
other  instruction  carefully  superadded,  they  would  thus  much 
more  certainly  have  their  better  qualities  called  out,  and  their 
evil  tendencies  overcome,  than  when  rigorously  coerced,  dis- 
gracefully punished,  reduced  to  a  condition  resembhng  the 
deteriorating  one  of  slaveiy,  and  required  oxdy  to  exhibit  the 
slavish  virtues  of  submission  and  obedience ;  and  they  coufd 
also  be  much  more  beneficially  employed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  various  objections  have  been  suggested  to  the  system, 
which  seem,  however,  all  to  admit  of  easy  reply. 

'  I.  It  has  been  said  that  in  operation  it  would  prove  onoer- 
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tain, — time  being  an  exact  measure  of  infliction,  but  labour  not. 
On  the  contrary,  liowcvcr,  few  more  uncertain  measures  of 
sulVtring  can  be  devised  than  time;  and  it  presses  uniformly 
most  heavily  on  the  best  men.  By  the  young,  idle,  thought- 
loBAf  single^  reckless,  protiigatc,  the  great  bulk  of  criminalB,  a 
loss  of  time  is  little  felt ;  while  to  the  thoughtful,  married  men 
who  have  fiillea,  it  may  be  once  only,  under  strong  temptation^ 
bat  are  anxious  to  recover  themaelves,  its  forfeiture  is  often 
utter  ruin.  To  the  first  a  taBk-aentenoe  would  thus  be  more 
&Mrmidable  than  is  a  time-sentenoej  though  in  the  end,  by  over- 
coming their  weaknesses,  it  would  prove  equally  a  great  benefit ; 
while  to  the  last  it  would  be  immediately  felt  as  a  great  boon, 
a.  It  has  been  alleged,  also,  l^t  this  system  would  be  uQequal, 
as  by  making  labour  the  only  means  of  recovery,  the  strong 
would  have  an  undue  advantage  over  the  weak;  but  already, 
p.  3,  I  have  sufficiently  ezplamed  the  provision  fnade  on  this 
head.  3.  It  has  also  been  accused  of  being  too  gentle  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  desperate  men  who  are  often  prisoners  j 
but  if  this  prove  so  on  trial  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
(supposed)  more  powerful  means  now  in  use  from  being  brought 
in  to  supplement  it.  If  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  human 
mind,  the  desire  to  regain  liberty,  to  stand  well  with  friends 
and  companions,  to  press  forward  in  a  race  common  to  all 
around,  are  really  found  ineflbutual  us  stimulants  and  restraints, 
then  gyves,  stripes,  dark  cells,  and  bread  and  water,  may  all 
be  added ;  but  at  least  let  higher  and  nobler  motives  have  the 
previous  essay.  4.  It  has  been  also  said,  that  the  system  is 
not  in  itself  sufficiently  severe ; — that  it  would  convert  our 
penal  settlements  into  mere  fields  of  industrial  exertion,  not  of 
suffering,  and  that  it  would  thus  tend  to  encourage  crime, 
rather  than  deter  from  it.  But  is  this  latter  conelusiou  so 
certain  ?  It  proceeds  in  itself  on  the  error  already  noticed, 
that  the  sole  object  of  punishment  is  to  dtter  from  crime, 
instead  of  generally  to  prevent  it ;  but  even  on  this  low  prin- 
ciple will  the  example  of  necessary  industry  and  submission  be 
more  welcome  to  the  criminally-minded,  than  that  of  uncertain 
suffering,  perhaps  to  be  evaded,  or,  if  endured,  to  be  met  with 
manly  fortitude  amid  the  applause  of  admiring  companions  ?  I 
am  convinced  of  the  contrary.  5.  Again,  it  has  been  objected 
to  the  system,  that  its  proposal  to  give  prisoners  a  discretion 
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as  to  tlicir  diet,  would  place  tliem  under  constant  temptation  to 
exceed,  and  thus  nourisli  rather  than  counteract,  habits  of  self- 
indulgence,  lint  first  this  is  a  mere  detail,  the  amount  of  dis- 
cretion given  being  susceptible  of  any  degree  of  limitation  that 
may  be  deemed  desirable ;  and  next,  unless  a  field  of  self-denial 
is  aflbrded,  how  can  the  habit  of  it  be  trained  ?  If  the  plan 
would  indeed  nourish  iudulgence,  no  one  would  oppose  it  more 
earnestly  than  myself;  but  I  am  oonfident  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  above  eveiything  prepare  men  to  resist  the 
familiar  temptations  that  must  beset  them  on  discharge,  and 
which  now  habitually  overwhelm  prisoners,  as  they  do  sailors 
on  first  landing  firom  a  sea  voyage.  And  lastly,  it  has  been 
imputed  to  the  system,  that  it  seeks  to  work  only  by  Hope  to 
the  exclusion  of  wholesome  Fear ;  but  in  fact,  as  far  as  regiirds 
moral  recovery,  it  places  but  little  reliance  on  either  principle, 
and  desires  t6  work  by  rAuoii  and  eertmniy  alone.  Hope  and 
Fear  are  good  occasional  impulses;  but  as  permanent,  or  even 
predominant  influencesi,  they  are  most  defective.  They  involve 
necessarily  an  idea  of  uncertainty ;  and  their  activity  fluctuates 
even  in  the  most  consistent,  according  to  a  thousuid  drcum« 
stances  of  constitution,  health,  or  incidental  spirits.  They  also 
involve  an  idea  of  dependence  on  the  will,  or  it  may  be  the 
caprice,  of  another,  which  is  fatal  to  the  recovery  of  self-respect, 
and  leads  even  directly  to  further  abasement.  To  be  reformed, 
prisoners  should  have  conditional  rights,  not  merely  claims  to 
"Uncertain  favour;  thus  only  will  their  manlier  faculties  be 
called  out.  The  law  should  say  to  them,  'A  specific  task  is 
imposed  as  a  penalty  on  your  otfences ;  perform  this,  and  you 
shall  go  free,  as  other  debtors  do  when  they  have  paid  their 
creditors;  but  until  you  have  done  so  you  will  be  indefinitely 
detained/  The  principle  is  just  that  of  Fine,  with  Imprison- 
ment till  it  is  paid,  which  works  well  in  other  cases.  It  gains 
the  wi/l  of  the  culprit  to  pay  the  forfeit,  while  it  deters  both 
himself  and  others  from  committing  again  a  like  offence.  And 
everything  would  be  gained  in  dealing  with  prisoners  were  their 
will  thus  won  over.  Under  the  influence  of  time-sentences  it 
18  now  active  for  evil ;  under  task-sentences  it  would  be  drawn 
to  good. 

'  The  best  code  is  that  which  operates  on  the  will  of  those 
iul^ected  to  it,  which,  while  it  speaks  with  authority,  still 
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recognises  self-government  as  the  primary  right  and  duty  of  a 
rational  being,  and  which  thus  cherishes  in  the  individual,  be 
his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just  self-respect.'  These  words 
are,  in  the  main,  Channing's,  and  are  slightly  modified  from  the 
motto  prefixed  to  ah  ingenious  work  on  Prison  Discipline  hj 
Mr.  Jevons,  of  Liverpool,  which  I  have  only  lately  seen,  and 
from  much  of  which  I  venture  to  dissent,  but  which  has  the 
incontestable  merit  of  having  applied  them  to  this  subject  as 
&r  back  as  1834.  The  whole  principle  on  which  convict 
management  may  really  be  improved  seems  to  me  embodied  in 
them/* 


TESTIMONIAL   TO  CAPTAIN  MACONOGHIE. 
Drom  the  *  Birmmffham  Journal,'  October  25/  1851. 

*  &EFOBHATO&Y  PUNISHMENTS. 
'  PBS8BNTATION  TO  CAfTAIN  MACONOGHIB. 

*  On  Wednesday  evening,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  com- 
mittee-room of  the  Town-IJall,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
testimonial  to  Captain  Maconochie  upon  his  leaving  Birming- 
ham, to  mark  their  respect  for  his  cliaracter,  and  to  express 
their  sympathy  with  the  humane  and  benevolent  views  which 
had  led  him  to  labour  assiduously  in  carryinfr  out  a  reformatory 
system  in  the  management  of  prisons.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  many  ladies  were  present. 

'William  Chance,  Esq.,  took  the  chair;  and  there  were  also 
in  the  room  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.^  Recorder;  Messrs.  Joseph 
Sturge,  George  Edmonds,  S.  Thornton,  James  Turner,  W,  H, 
Tyndall,  S.  Haines,  H.  Morgan,  W.  R.  Lloyd^  W.  Moi^gan, 
Alderman  Hawkes,  Rev.  Mr.  Showell,  &c. 

'  The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  observed  that 
they  had  a  pleasing  doty  topeiform  that  evenings  by  presenting 
a  tribnte  of  their  reqiect  and  esteem  to  a  gallant  gentleman  then 
present.  As  some  present  might  not  have  read  the  statement 
at  the  head  of  the  snhecription  list,  he  would  read  it  for  prison 
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their  informatioii.  It  was  to  this  effect : — '  The  undersigned 
propose  to  present  a  piurae  to  Captain  Maoonocfaiei  B.N.,  upon 
hia  leaving  Birmingham^  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his 
character,  and  to  express  their  sympathy  with  those  humane 
and  benevolent  views  which  had  induced  htm  to  labour 
aaaidnously  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  reformatory 
system  in  the  management  of  prisons.  But  at  the  same  time 
th^  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  giving  effisct  to 
such  views.'  Now  they  would  perceive  that  this  tribute  of 
respect  was  given  by  the  private  firiends  of  Captain  Maconochie 
from  their  esteem  for  his  character,  aided  by  other  gentlemen 
who  sympathised  with  him  in  his  humane  and  benevolent  views, 
quite  apart  firom  the  circumstances  regarding  the  prison  which 
had  recently  transpired  in  this  borough.  And  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  state  that  the  proceedings  must  be  confined  to  the 
simple  and  definite  objects  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  con- 
vened. Mr.  Chance  concluded  by  indicating  the  ord^  of  the 
business. 

'  Tlie  Recorder  then  presented  au  address  to  Captain  Maco- 
nocliie  on  behalf  of  tlie  subscribers,  explaining  the  grounds  on 
^vhich  they  had  acted.     It  was  impossible  to  contem])late,  he 
said,  the  multitude  of  oflences  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
which  tiiey  found  springing?  up  on  all  sides,  without  a  deep  con- 
viction that  the  means  hitherto  relied  on  for  the  repression  of 
crime,  were  lamentably  inadequate  to  the  end.     Severity  had 
been  tried  and  it  had  failed.     It  was  hoped  that  a  more  lenient 
application  of  punishment  would,  by  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  the  injured  party  to  prosecute,  and  of  juries  to  convict,  make 
puninhment  more  certain ;  and  thus  operate  more  surely  to  deter 
malefactors  from  pursuing  their  evil  courses,  than  was  found  to 
be  efiected  by  a  higher  penalty,  from  which  the  criminal  (calcu- 
lating on  the  humane  feelings  of  society,)  expected  to  escape. 
This  hope  had  failed  in  its  turn.    Hence  the  numbers  of  dan- 
gerous men  who,  having  endured  and  braved  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  were  thrown  back  amongst  us  hardened  in  hearty  and  deep 
sunk  in  depravify.    Learning,  then,  by  history  and  experience^ 
that  all  methods  which  proposed  to  repress  crime  simply  by  an 
application  of  the  detment  principle,  had  not  answered  the 
hopes  of  the  lawgivers  who  had  framed  their  legislation  on  thift 
footuig,  they  had  watched  with  great  interest  the  advance  of 
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public  opinion  in  another  direction,  namely,  that  which  points 
to  the  reformation  of  offendei-s  through  the  iuBtrameBtality  of 
a  well-devised  diacipliDe ;  by  which  oar  gaok  may  cease  to  be 
schools  of  crimej  as  thej  too  frequently  are,  in  spite  of  many 
admitted  improvements,  and  may  become  worthy  to  be  called 
hospitalB  for  the  cure  of  moral  disease.  On  the  possibility  of 
the  reform  of  prisoners  in  any  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
body,  there  was  much  diff«rence  of  opinion;  but  aorely 
it  must  be  seen  that  we  had  reasonable  ground  for  hope, 
•riMug  out  of  the  many  successful  experiments,  made  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  worid,  by  philanthn^ts  acting  on  different 
methods,  and  having  nothing  in  common  save  Christian  bene- 
vdenoe  and  a  strong  belief  that  few  were  in  a  state  so  hopeless 
as  to  be  insensible  to  the  sealous  and  persevering  efforts  of 
kindness  under  the  guidance  of  a  sound  discretion.  The  term 
kindness,  however,  conveyed  to  so  many  minds  the  notion  of 
indulgence,  that  the  subscribers  thought  it  right  to  guard 
themselves  against  beipg  supj)ose(l  the  advocates  of  lax  disci- 
pline ;  or  of  any  treatment  of  the  criminal  which  had  not  public 
good  for  its  first  object,  and  ^vllich  would  not  discard  all  benefit 
to  him  inconsistent  with  that  hi«;her  purpose,  Tliey  trnsted, 
however,  that  both  aims  may  be  pursued  without  any  conllict 
between  them  ;  because  in  the  eounse  of  a  training  from  evil 
to  good,  the  eul[)rit-patient  must  of  necessity  undergo  a  most 
paiufnl  struggle  with  all  his  former  habits.  Not  only  nuist  his 
he*irt  be  changed,  but  he  must  acquire  the  power  of  controlling 
his  passions  and  appetites  ;  which  will  renuiin  to  torment  liim 
long  after  his  aspirations  are  towards  that  which  is  good. 
They  believed,  therefore,  that  as  regarded  the  immediate  grati- 
fication of  the  crimioal,  there  was  no  dungeon,  however  loath* 
some,  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  remain  without  moral 
control,  which  he  would  not  (for  a  time  at  least)  prefer  to  the 
sufferings  inflicted  by  kindness  itself  with  a  view  to  the  per- 
manent good  of  its  object. 

'  But  however  opinion  might  vary  as  to  the  treatment  of 
adolts,  on  that  of  juvenile  offenders  all  were  unanimous.  All 
felt  that  for  the  sins  of  the  diild,  some  one  beyond  the  child 
itsdf  was  answerable.  They  ^t  that  society  could  not  be  held 
innocent  while  the  crimes  of  juvenile  offenders  were  to  be 
traced  to  ignorance  and  evil  training ;  and  that  so  long  as  the 
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was  tlie  only  school  of  the  destitute  infant,  they  were  under 
an  awful  responsibility  to  conduct  that  school  in  such  manner 
as  to  undo  the  wrong  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him ;  bj 
endowing  him  (though  late)  with  the  best  gift  in  their  power — 
education.  Not  that  they  limited  the  term  education  to  the 
imparting  of  knowledge;  nor  to  knowledge  with  the  addition  of 
religious  and  moral  pieoepts.  The  most  important  charac- 
teristic of  education  must  be  sought  for  in  the  inspired  Tolume ; 
'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it/  Let  them  then  give  him  irakung, 
if  not  before  imprisonment  (as  reason  would  seem  to  dictate)^ 
at  least  when  he  was  thrust  on  their  notice  as  a  criminal.  '  I 
haTe  now/  said  the  Recorder,  addressing  Captain  Maoonochie« 
'laid  before  the  meeting  and  yourself  our  views  respecting  the 
great  undertaking  to  which  you  have  devoted  so  many  years  of 
your  life,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  you  have  made  many 
sacrifices — views  of  which  we  may  say — (though  not  forgetting 
the  services  of  other  labourers  in  the.  vineyard) — you  stand 
forward  as  the  representative.  AVc  desire  it,  then,  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  sympathise  in  your  labours.  AVe  feel  that  by 
your  writings,  and  by  the  experiments  which  you  have  insti- 
tuted, the  science  of  prison  discipline  has  been  much  advanced, 
A\  itii  regard,  however,  to  the  means  by  which  tlic  principles 
adverted  to  shall  be  most  liapi)ily  carried  into  operation,  we  say 
nothing.  Years  probably  must  elapse,  and  mauy  trials  must 
yet  be  made  before  a  perfect  system  can  be  devised ;  but  we 
feel  assured  that  no  future  explorer  will  act  wisely,  who  docs 
not  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  charts  which  you  have 
laid  down  before  he  sails  on  his  voyaj^c  of  discovery.  The 
attendance  at  this  meeting  of  so  large  a  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
gives  proof  that  Birmingham  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  the  onward  progress  of  reformatory  punishment ; 
and  has  no  intention  of  making  a  retrograde  movement  in  her 
march.  In  so  saying,  I  believe,  too,  I  speak  the  sense^  not  only 
of  those  who  concur  with  us  in  the  particular  object  which  has 
assembled  ns  together,  but  of  all  those  whose  absence  we  regret. 

I  have  now,  sir,  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  purse; 
and  that  you  will  take  with  it  our  sincere  wishes  for  your  health 
and  prosperity ;  knowing  how  usefully  those  blessmgs  will  be 
employed  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  which  you  have  at  heart' 
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The  Recorder  concluded  amidst  applause^  by  presenting  Captain 
Maconochie  with  a  purse  containing  250/. 

*  Captain  Maconochie,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  he 
felt,  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  extreme  difficulty  in  acknow- 
ledging tlieir  kind  address  to  hiui,  with  its  accompanying  flat- 
tering donation.  If  he  could  conceive  that  they  were  tendered 
to  him  personally,  he  sliould  feel  so  unworthy  of  them  that  he 
should  be  inclined  to  disclaim  and  even  reject  them.  He  did 
not  think  tliey  were  so  presented,  but  rather  that  they  were 
addressed  to  him  as  the  tried  and  consistent  advocate  of  opi- 
nions on  punishment,  which,  waiving  details,  found  an  echo  in 
thdr  own  hearts.  .  The  gallant  Captain  proceeded  to  point  out 
the  necessity  iose  earnest  attention  being  given  to  this  subject, 
in  consequence  of  the  almost  total  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  the  declared  unwillingness  of  the  colonies  to  reoeiye 
transports.  It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  this  mass  of  crimi« 
nality  by  force.  No;  they  should  rather  earnestly  endeayonr 
to  rdbrm  them  while  yet  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress 
in  crime,  so  that  fewer  might  become  matured  in  it,  and  thus 
fewer,  and  progressiyely  fewer  still,  as  the  methods  of  refi)rming 
became  perfected,  might  press  on  the  resources  of  Oovemment 
Ibr  eventual  removal.  With  regard  to  the  means,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say  that  if  they  desired  to  succeed — not  for  the 
sake  of  a  cold  abstraction  odled  society,  but  ibr  the  sake  of 
each  individual  criminal  him8elf~they  must  bring  a  missionary 
spirit  into  their  prisons :  they  must  make  their  organization 
industrial  and  monastic,  not  military.  Everything  within  them 
should  be  made,  as  it  were,  to  breathe  the  aspiration  after  reform. 
And  whom  they  thus  chastened  they  must  also  love,  lie  had 
had  a  long  experience  in  the  management  of  prisoners,  and  few 
had  had  a  greater  degree  of  intluencc  over  them  in  even  very 
difficult  circumstances ;  but  his  only  secret  had  been  the  interest 
which  he  had  taken  in  themselves  individually :  it  had  created 
in  them  a  reciprocal  interest  in  his  proceedings,  and  they  had 
proceeded  harmoniously  to  a  common  end.  After  a  few  similar 
observations,  Captain  Maconochie  gi-atefully  and  respectfully 
bade  the  meeting  farewell.  He  should  never  forget  their 
present  kindness.  It  had  been  at  once  great  and  opportune. 
They  had  been  his  friends  when  he  wanted  them,  and  not 
merely  his  iriends,  bat  the  friends  of  the  noblest  missionazy 
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cause  that  could  be  ccmceived.  To  raise  the  fallen — ^to  rescae 
the  lost— a  higher  aad  more  interesting  enterprise  oonld  not  be 
devised.  And  the  voice  that  here  bade  it  Gh)d-speed  might 
kindle  an  interest  in  it  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Captain  Maoonochie  condudedj  amidst  applause^  by  again 
bidding  them  &rewell. 

'  The  Becorder  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  th^  most 
worthy  and  excellent  friend^  Mr.  ChancCj  not  only  for  presiding 
on  that  occasion,  bat  for  his  worm  seal  in  toggesting  the  testi- 
monial they  had  preset!  ted,  and  as  being  the  chief  instrument  of. 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  termination  by  his  personal  ez^ions 
and  great  liberality. 

*  Mr.  Jo^ci)h  Sturge,  in  seconding  the  motion,  also  paid  a 
warm  compliment  to  Mr.  Chance,  and  tqok  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  that  after  having  carefully  looked  at  the  sul)ject  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  he  had  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christian  principle  and  sound  policy  would  dictate  that  there 
were  only  two  objects  to  be  attained  by  punishment,  namely, 
the  security  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
Kctribution  hardened  the  criminal — did  not  reform  him.  He 
alluded  to  the  effects  of  kindness,  as  illustrated  in  the  exertions 
of  the  late  Elizabeth  Fry,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so 
many  ladies  present,  and  felt  convinced  that  much  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  Captain  Maconocliie's  exertions  was  due  to 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  dearest  partner  of  his  lifcw 
He  also  alluded  to  what  had  been  done  by  kindness  in  the 
prisons  of  America,  some  of  which  he  bad  personally  visited ; 
and  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  reformatory  institution  for 
juvenile  offenders  at  Hamburg,  which  he  had  visited  last  year ; 
concluding  hy  expressing  his  belief  that  although  Captain 
Maconochie's  exertions  here  would  for  the  future  be  lost  to 
them,  yet  that  their  effects  would  long  remain  apparent. 

'  Mr.  James  Turner  also  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Captain 
Maconocbie,  and  expressed  his  belief  tiiat  his  principles,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  prospered. 

'  Mr.  W.  B.  Lloyd  said  that  he  had  been  conversing  with  a 
young  man  that  morning  who  had  lately  terminated  a  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  gaol.  He  had  received  a  good 
education,  but  had  been  corrupted  by  bad  companions,  and  had 
incurred  the  penalty  of  crime.    He  stated  that  he  considered 
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as  a  Itieflsmg  ihe  impressbu  that  had  been  made  on  his  mind 
the  benevolent  inflnence  of  the  late  governor,  and  the  advice 
of  the  chaplain.    He  felt  he  was  a  reformed  character,  and  had 
begun  a  new  career.    The  general  opinion  that  prevailed  of  the 
strict  jnstioe  and  consideration  of  Captain  Maoonochie  produced 
in  his  mind^  aiid^  he  believed,  that  of  other  persons^  a  respect 
for  the  authorities  of  the  gaol,  and  a  real  desire  to  conform  to 
the  laws ;  and  he  regretted  that  this  sort  of  influence  was, 
unhappily,  not  felt  tonrards  other  persons  in  authority^  in 
^  consequence  of  a  different  mode  of  treatment. 
'  The  motion  having  been  passed, 

*Thc  Ciiuirnian  acknowletlf^od  the  compliment,  attributing 
much  of  the  success  of  their  endeavours  to  express  their  sense 
of  Captain  Maconochie's  exertions  to  Mr.  Sturge ;  and  concluded 
by  >visliing  the  gallant  Captain  and  his  family  every  possible 
success. 

'  The  proceedings  then  terminated.' 

Mr.  Chance,  who  is  since  dead,  was  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  ;  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Glassmakers 
who  supplied  the  glass  for  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park. 
His  services,  as  a  magistrate  of  the  borough  and  a  leader  in  the 
public  business  of  the  town,  will  be  long  remembered.  He  was 
the  ardent  friend  of  education ;  and  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  employer  of  that  neighbourhood  to  provide  schools 
Ibr  the  children  of  his  working-people  and  his  poorer  neigh- 
hours  ;  not,  however,  confining  his  bene&ctions  to  the  district 
in  which  he  was  particularly  interested.  His  sons  and  relatives 
who  have  succeeded  him  carry  on  their  vast  concerns  in  the 
same  ^irit  of  enlightened  benevdenoe. 


MB.  CU£ST£KT0N  ON  CAPTAIN  MACONOCHIE. 

'Numerous  reflections  upon  the  government  of  convicts 
have  been  made  by  Captain  Maoonochie,  It.N.,  gatheved  from 
his  experience  as  governor  of  the  penal  settlement  of  Norfolk 
Island.     He  has,  in  various  ways,  submitted  his  views  upon  that 

subject  to  the  public;  but  neither  his  antecedents  at  Norfolk 
Island,  nor  his  subsequent  career  at  the  New  Prison,  Birming- 
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Jiam,  have  invested  his  opinioDft  witli '  a  veiy  high  aatiuxritj. 
One  ptnnt,  however,  which  he  has  suggested  is  most  worthy  of 
consideration,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  '  maiks '  for  a  fixed  term 
of  sentence.  It  is  proposed  that  these  marks  should  be  made 
redeemable  hy  conduct  or  industry,  and  thus  the  convict's  ftte 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  repose  in  his  own  keeping/  * 

Mr.  Chesterton,  who  himself  has  suffered  the  pain  inflicted 

by  hasty  censure,  and  who  knows  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling, 
should  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  before  he 
allowed  himself  to  sneer  at  what  he  calls  Captain  Maconochie's 
*  antect'dcnts/  It  is  quite  true  that  his  services  at  Birming- 
ham were  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  magistrates.  It  is 
equally  true  that  they  were  higljly  valued  by  a  minority  of 
that  body ;  and  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  town  was  in  bis 
favour. 

With  re-^ard  to  Norfolk  Island,  it  is  undeniable,  that  under 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  Captain's 
administration  was  highly  successful.  His  authority  was  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  bv  whom 
he  considered  himself,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  Island,  em- 
powered to  hold  out  hopes  to  the  convicts  that  his  '  mark 
system '  would  be  carried  into  operation.  Thus  hopes,  after- 
wards disappointed,  were  proffered  to  the  men  that  they  would 
be  able  to  regain  their  liberty  by  industry  and  good  conduct. 
Captain  Maoonochie  had  to  bear  the  shock  which  the  disap- 
pcnntment  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  prisoners;  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  adverse  influences,  h^  succeeded  in  ameliorating 
their  conduct  to  a  very  high  degree.  The  reader  who  desires 
to  learn  the  details  of  his  administration  may  consult  the 
evidence  before  the  Lords^  Committee  on  the  Execution  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  1847. 

The  following  extract  firom  a  letter  ficom  the  Chaplain 
of  Norfolk  Island,  during  the  residence  of  Captain  Maoonochie 
in  that  settiement,  will  show  the  feeling,  towards  himself  and 
his  plan,  of  a  gentleman  possessing  no  slight .  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  convicts  :— 


*  nn-ry>ttxans  of  Prison  Life,  p.  54.  'Bf  G«oige  LftTil  CShwteitoo.  Hunt 
»ad  Blackett.    Loudon,  1856. 
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Bxbraet  from  a  Letter  of  the  Bee,  T,  B,  Neyhr,  fermerhf 
Cho^^lam  tfNerfotk  leland,  now  Incumbent  qf  Carcow,  New 
South  Wales,  dated  agth  June,  1846. 

'  Enough  of  myself.   I  torn  rather  to  the  subject 

which,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find,  has  still  so  untiring  a  champion 
as  yourself  to  fight  its  way  into  the  estimation  it  deserves,  and 
(shall  I  not  add  ?)  which  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  obtain.  I 
have  devoured  your  book.    Its  statements  are  undoubted.  The 
convict  is  a  slave — a  nioro  al)8oluttly  jiitiable  slave  than  ever 
pounded  sugar  in  Baibadoes.     His  emancipation,  liis  reforma- 
tion, his  restoration  (if  God  so  bless  the  eflbrt),  is  a  debt  tlie 
nation  is  as  solemnly  bound  to  pay  as  ever  she  was  to  count 
down,  for  the  other,  twenty  millions.     May  she  be  as  honestly, 
as  nobly  willing — not  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  but  in  truth  to 
save  money ;  not  to  inflict  an  apprenticeship,  but  to  coufer  the 
means  of  purchasing  his  own  freedom  on  the  convict, — and 
all  this,  not  by  advancing  money,  but  deriving  it  from  the  very 
machinery  she  employs  for  the  acoomplishraent  of  this  great 
good.    I  am  heartily  and  fully  persuaded  that,  under  God's 
blessing,  the  system  of  *  marks,'  or  rather  more  generally  the 
self-reformatory  process,  is  above  all  other  means  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  means  of  uniting  the  oontlieting  interests  of  the 
crhniual  and  justice.    My  most  devout  desire  is  to  see  it  have 
a  fidr  trial  $  for  I  am  (after  having  viewed  the  subject  in  every 
possible  light)  most  thoroughly  convinced  it  would  succeed, — 
that  it  would  be  inexpensive,  easily  worked, — and  incalculably 
bmeficial  in  its  results.    *  How  glad  should  I  have  been,'  has 
many  a  poor  follow,  desirous  of  recovering  his  station  as  a  free 
man,  said  to  me, — *  how  glad  should  I  have  been  if  th^  had 
laid  out  my  ten  years'  work  before  me  when  I  commenced  my 
sentence, — and  told  me  to  get  it  done  by  hard  work  and  good 
conduct  as  soon  as  I  could  I    What  a  different  man  X  should 
have  been  1'    But  never  let  the  first  attempt  again  be  made,  if 
it  be  possible  to  prevent  it,  upon  the  men  who  have  received 
the  almost  irreparable  injury  which  the  past  has  inflicted  on 
them.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  process  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  them ;  but  I  have  seen  how  deeply  branded  upon 
their  diseased  minds  is  the  fact  that  they  are  slaves,  and  how 
almost  impossible  it  is  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  some  fresh 
manceuvre  ou  the  part  of  the  Government  when  any  effort  is 
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made.  Words  cannot  express  the  demoralization  occasioned  by 
past  mismanagement.  My  anxiety  is,  that  the  system  should 
have  one  fair  field  first, — tliat  its  truthfulness  may  be  inoon- 
tromtibly  proved.  If  we  both  have  a  distinct  conviction  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  man's  heart,  and  the  necessity  of  God's 
Uesrang  to  give  eflScacy  to  all  efforts^  as  I  folly  believe  we  have, 
I  think  we  are^  in  all  essential  point%  entueiy  i^preed  in  this 
deeply  interesting  matter.  Hay  God  Almighly  direct  and 
prosper  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  long  spare  you  to  give  enetgy 
to  your  generous  and  holy  plans  

(Signed)  '  T.  Beagly  Naylor. 

'Garoow,  New  SouUi  Wales.' 

The  follo\nng  letter,  from  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  to 
Captain  Maconochie,  will  show  that  his  opinion,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  latter,  was  unchanged  by  what  had  occurred  at 
Birmingham : — 

*  Bornlej  HiO,  3itk  Oetober»  1853.  • 

'  My  i)i:ar  Siu, — I  have  read  ^vith  attention  M.  D.  Hill's 
Charge  to  the  Graml  Jury  at  Birmingham,  on  the  19th  inst., 
as  reported  in  Arises  Gazette. 

'  It  is  in  continuation  of  his  two  former  Charges,  as  they 
have  been  printed,  and  I  ln)pc  he  \s'\\\  ])n])lish  the  last  Charge 
with  the  quotations  from  his  brother's  book  on  Crime. 

'  I  agree  entirely  with  him,  that  the  ex})erienee  o{  deterrents^ 
as  a  means  of  reformation  of  criminals  in  gaols,  ought  to  sug- 
gest the  opposite  rewards,  so  granted,  along  with  punishment, 
as  to  give  hopes  of  liberty  by  the  predominance  of  good  conduct 
and  labour. 

*  When  I  expressed  to  jm,  in  my  last  letter,  that  I  had  no 
hopes  of  reformation  of  criminals  in  gaols,  it  was  in  the  under- 
standing that  deterrents  alone  were  used,  as  they  have  been 
generally;  although  I  hope  not  in  all  gaols  as  in  that  of 

Birmingham. 

'  If  you  have  copies  of  any  of  my  letters  to  Sir  George  Gr^, 
and  other  Secretaries  of  the  Home  Department,  on  that  sub- 
ject, when  I  recommended  the  '  Mark  System,^  I  think  yon  will 
find  that  I  made  the  exception  your  mode  qf  rewards  as  the 
means  likely  to  be  the  best  of  exciting  hope  of  liberty  by 
virtuous  and  continued  exertions. 
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'  I  have  always  denied  to  see  your  plan  carried  out  on  a 
large  icale,  and  I  wanted  yon  to  be  employed  at  one  of  the 
laigest  receptacles  of  criminals. 

'  I  go  further  than  Mr.  Hill  does.  He  alludes  to  the 
▼isiting  magistrates  and  to  tiie  gaols  being  under  the  direction 
of  the  unpaid  magistrates,  bat  he  do^  not  say,  as  I  have  done> 
'  that  the  Secretary  of  State  oufjjlit  to  liave  tlie  appointment  of 
all  f^ovemors  of  f^aols,  and  tlic  issuing  of  uU  prison  rules,  and 
that  these  rules  should  be  applical)le  to  every  gaol,  and  the 
same  punishment  for  their  infraction  in  every  gaol/ 

'  I  have  no  objection  to  the  magistrates  visiting  as  often, 
and  examining  as  strictly  as  possible,  every  department  in  the 
gaol,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  governor.  The  duty  of 
the  visiting  magistrates  should  be  to  rcix)rt  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  giving  a  copy  to  the  governor,  I  hope  yet  to  see  these 
alterations  ctfected  in  our  prisons  ! 

'  I  dread  the  Ticket-of-Leave  without  the  '  Mark  System' 
being  fairly  tried  and  in  operation.  If  you  see  anything  more 
on  the  snl^ect  worth  perusal  let  me  see  it. 

'  I  remain,  &e., 

(Signed)  '  Juskfu  Hume. 

'Gbptein  IfMODoelik,  Lflndoo.' 

Mr.  Hilyard,  the  successor  of  Lieutenant  Austin,  amply 
justified  the  choice  of  the  magistrates.  He  proved  a  seslous, 
vigilant,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  humane  governor;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  exerted  himself  to  shelter 
discharged  prisoners,  old  and  young,  firom  the  destitution  into 
which  they  are  too  often  thrust  forth  when  the  term  of  their 
imjnnsonment  expires. 

The  mistaken  parsimony  of  the  Town  Council,  on  whom  it 
devolves  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  Governor's  salary,  has 
enabled  the  magistrates  of  Kent  (December,  1856)  to  deprive 
BinDiDgham  of  Mr.  Hilyard,  by  offering  him  a  remuneration 
commensurate  with  his  servioea. 

Mr.  Hilyard,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  John  Burt, 
Chaplain  to  the  Gaol,  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Surgeon,  and  Miss 
Martlui  Corlield,  the  ^Matron,  originated,  in  April,  1856,  our 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  which  was  immediately  joined  by  Mr. 
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Stephens,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  Inspector  Qloaaop, 
who  stands  ne&t  in  command  in  that  force. 

The  difficulty  of  aawgning  its  proper  value  to  a  true  prin- 
ciple is  often  much  greater  than  that  of  disproring  a  fidse  one. 

That  deterrents,  under  given  drcnmstances,  have  great  Ibrce 
cannot  be  doubted.  To  a  person  holding  a  respectable  station 
in  society,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree  in  the  social  scale« 
the  mere  suspicion  of  crime  is  terrible.  It  is  not  the  punishment 
threatened  by  the  law  which  presses  upon  his  mind — that 
may  never  come — ^his  good  name  is  no  more — the  averted 
eye  he  must  endure  in  place  of  the  hearty  greeting  which 
met  him  yesterday — ^the  consdousness  that  he  has  lost  caste 
and  is  no  longer  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  a  (rue  man 
— these  are  tlic  refleetions  under  Avliieli  he  writhes  iii 
agony.  But  liaviug  passed  that  Rul)ieon,  experience  abundantly 
shows  that  when  the  sole  deterrent  left  to  him  is  the  fear  of 
punishment,  its  force  is  weakened  to  an  extent  hardly  credible 
to  an  inquirer  not  yet  conversant  with  the  class  whose  state  of 
mind  he  will  have  to  consider. 

On  all  questions  of  degree,  opinions  arc  sure  to  vary.  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  a  friend  for  whose  views  I 
rntrrtain  the  most  sincere  respect.  As  the  observations  which 
I  have  addressed  to  him  in  the  following  letter  have  been 
thought  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  in  controversy,  I 
suljoin  it * 

Letter  to  C,  B.  Adderley,  Esq,,  M,P» 

*  Beath  Honse^  Sta])l«l0B,  Febroaiy  «otli,  1856. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  your  pamphlet  with  great  interest, 
and  in  many  of  your  remarks,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  them, 
considered  as  insulated  propositions,  I  entirely  concur.*  Thus 
the  ^field  of  controversy  is  materially  abridged,  and  the  points 
of  diifercnce  may,  I  trusty  be  disposed  of  without  my  tres- 
passing too  much  on  your  patience. 

*  It  may  wear  the  appearance  of  pedantry  or  formalism  to 
begin  by  reminding  you  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  punish- 


*  PwniAmeiU  u  not  Education.    Puker  aud  Sou,  We.<it  Stmad.  1855. 
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ment  is  tlic  diminution  of  crime  to  tlic  lowest  attainable  point ; 
but  experience  has  convinced  me  that  such  a  precaution  is 
absolutely  necessary.  This  definition  is  the  compass  by  which 
the  argument  must  ever  be  guided,  and  to  which  tlie  eye  of  the 
pilot  must  perpetually  recur.  But,  unfortunately,  tlic  proposi- 
tion is  so  obviously  true,  that  the  mind  admits  it  and  forgets 
it  almost  in  the  same  instant;  although,  if  steadily  kept  in 
remembrance,  nine-tenths  of  the  difiereoces  which  perplex  the 
controversy  would  adjust  themaelves. 

'  You  maintain  that  we  must  rely  on  the  deterrent  principle ; 
yoa  believe  that  punishments  must  be  '  short  and  sharp;'  and 
yon  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  pain  were  exhMed,  as  the 
apothecaries  term  it,  in  honueopathic  doses,  with  repetitions 
guantum  suff.,  this  remedy,  from  which  the  world  has  expected 
ao  mnch  and  reaped  so  little,  might  yet  accomplish  the  desired 
olject  without  the  aid  of  long  training,  which  implies  a  long 
detention.  The  deterrent  principle  captivates  the  mind  upon 
its  mere  enunciation ;  consequently  I  am  not  surprised  that  it 
should  have  laid  such  fast  hold  on  public  fitvonr  in  all  ages. 
The  maadm,  meiua  ad  omnes,  poena  ad  paueoa,  commends  itself 
as  a  most  specious  offer.  It  proposes  by  acting  on  a  few  to 
influence  all;  confining  acute  suffering  to  those  few,  and  only 
producing  on  the  multitude  a  wholesome  dread  of  incurring  a 
like  penalty.  Sueh  an  offer  at  onoe  engages  oar  kindly  feelings, 
and  falls  in  with  our  admiration  of  powerfiil  effects  produced 
by  siiglit  causes.  That  every  stroke  on  the  shoulders  of  a  thief 
should  scare  thousands  of  outstretched  fingers  from  diving  into 
honest  men's  pockets,  and  save  tlie  owners  of  those  fingers  from 
pain  and  disgrace,  woald  be  a  state  of  things  very  agreeable  to 
contemplate,  if  we  could  forget  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  only 
a  creation  of  the  fancy.  Deterrents  have  a  certain  degree  of 
power  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  that  the  power,  sueh  as  it  exists, 
is  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  maxim  is  also  freely  admitted. 
But  each  expedient  which  that  maxim  suggests  has  been  tried 
in  every  possible  form ;  and  the  state  of  crime  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries  abundantly  supports  nie  in  asserting  that 
deterrents,  however  used,  whether  in  lai^e  or  small  doses,  whether 
at  once,  or  with  repetitions  extended  over  a  long  period,  are  but 
weak  agents,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  an  efficacious 
lepresskm  of  crime. 
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'  Pcrliaps  a  succinct  examination  of  the  causes  wliicli  pro- 
duce this  debility  will  disclose  reasons  whv  avc  must  not  hone  to 
accomplish  very  much  iu  our  att(  iii])ts  to  inc  rciuse  their  etlicicncy. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  every  olleiice  drew  down  inevitable  punish- 
ment, and  if  the  penalty  followed  (juicky  upon  its  commission, 
the  deterrent  principle  would  \ye  vindicated  by  perfect  success. 
Crime,  although  it  can  never  be  extinguished,  would,  at  least, 
be  so  much  reduced,  as  to  be  no  longer  a  cause  of  public 
anxiety.  Offences  would  be  infrequent,  and  punishments  might 
be  slight.  If,  for  instance,  a  thief  knew  that  his  pliiDder  would 
to  a  certainty  be  taken  from  him  in  every  instance,  the  for- 
feiture of  his  time  and  labour  would  be  almost  of  itself  sufficient 
punishment ;  sufficient  to  prevent  his  repeating  his  offence,  and 
sufficient  to  deter  others  from  embarking  in  so  futile  an  enter- 
prise as  theft  would  then  become.  But,  alas  !  how  are  we  to 
ensore  eertainty  of  detection  f  Have  we  made  any  near 
approach  to  it?  Is  not  the  eadstence  of  a  professional  dass 
of  thieves  condosive  evidence  that  the  proportion  of  detections 
to  offences  must  be  small  indeed?  Bearing  in  mind  the  low 
price  which  the  thief  obtains  for  his  plunder,  as  compared  with 
its  value  to  the  rightful  owner,  it  will  be  evident  that  eveiy 
person  who  maintains  himself  by  theft  must  daily  exercise  his 
calling  j  and  as  his  term  of  impunity  often  extends  over  many 
years,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  looks  upon  detection  as  a 
tradesman  looks  upon  a  bad  debt,  namely,  as  a  misfortune 
incident  to  his  occupation.  The  lesson  which  he  draws  from 
it  is  also  identical  with  that  learnt  by  the  tradesman,  namely, 
to  exercise  greater  watchfulness  for  the  future.  Now,  this 
being  the  well-known  state  of  the  facts,  why  arc  we  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  existing  pressure  of  crime  upon  society  ?  Aud 
"why  are  we,  so  long  as  we  build  our  faith  on  deterrents,  to 
indulge  in  hopes  that  the  future  will  diilcr  from  the  past? 

'  In  disre^urding  the  chances  against  him,  and  in  fixing  his 
attention  on  those  which  are  in  his  favour,  especially  when  the 
latter  outnumber  the  former,  does  not  the  thief  act  iu  conformity 
with  a  law  of  the  niiud  influencing  all  around  him  ?  Nay,  even 
when  the  chances  arc  against  them,  a  very  large  class  of  the 
community — such  are  the  gambling  propensities  of  mankind — arc 
willing  to  incur  enormous  risks.  Lotteries  flourish  in  all  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  not  prohibited ;  and  yet  the  adventurer 
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knows  full  well  that  if  he  were  to  buy  all  the  tickets,  and  con- 
fiequently  secure  all  the  prizes,  he  would  nevertheless  be  a  great 
loeer.  When  Beccaria  and  his  followers  magnified  the  value  of 
certainty  as  contrasted  with  severity,  they  did  well.  But  the 
&tal  defect  in  their  argument  is  their  assumption,  that  certainty 
is  attainable ;  shutting  their  eyes  as  they  did,  and  still  do,  to 
the  incQDtro?ertlble  fiict,  that  while  in  no  age  or  coontiy  has  it 
yet  been  aecnred,  every  addition  to  our  numbers  and  our  wealth, 
and  every  atqp  of  our  j^xigieta  in  the  arts,  create  new  tempta- 
tions to  crime,  and  new  fiunlities  for  its  commission.  That  thqr 
also  fhmish  additional  means  of  repressicHL  is  not  denied ;  birt 
on  tiie  whole,  our  approaches  towards  certainty  of  detection,  if^ 
indeed,  we  are  moiing  towards  that  point,  are  too  sbw  to  give 
any  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  be  attained,  even  in  the  most 
distant  future ;  while  it  is  quite  dear  that  for  all  present  pur- 
poses it  nmst  be  put  entirely  out  of  calculation'.  But  certainty, 
even  if  attainable,  would  be  insufficient  unless  accompanied  by 
pnmmUp,  Inde^,  certainty  is  attained  in  one  sense.  Every 
thief  is  conscious  that  socmer  or  later  he  must  come  under  the 
grasp  of  the  law;  and  that  although  he  will  be  mercifully  dealt 
with  at  first,  yet  iu  the  end  his  puuishaicut  will  be  severe. 
Still,  he  is  not  prevented  from  running  his  course  of  guilt. 
And  here,  again,  ho  follows  the  example  of  his  betters.  The 
drunkard  is  pamfully  conscious  that  destruction  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  vice,  and  yet  he  cannot  refrain  from  his 
bottle. 

'  This  habit  of  disregarding  consequences,  not  immediate,  was 
a  few  years  ago  brought  to  my  mind  with  great  force.  I  hap- 
pened to  visit  a  Cornish  tin-mine,  and  inspected  the  various 
operations  i)cribrraed  upon  the  ore.  Some  of  these  were  carried 
on  in  the  open  air  with  the  spade,  and  were,  like  agricultural 
employment,  which  they  much  resembled,  very  favourable  to 
health.  Other  operations  were  conducted  in  buildings  famished 
with  stoves  burning  fiercely.  These  emitted  fumes  which  I 
found  it  difficult  to  endure,  even  for  the  few  moments  of  my 
stay.  On  inquiry,  I  discovered  that  the  painful  sensations 
wUch  I  had  experienced  arose  from  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
disengaged  from  the  ore.  by  the  process  going  forward  in  the 
stoves.  The  wcnrkmen  eoqposed  to  these  deleterious  exhalations 
ne,as  n^^lit  be  expected,  very  short-lived,  fow  altainmg  the  age 
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of  forty.  On  pomparing  the  wages  caiDcd  by  the  labourers  at 
the  stoves  \vith  tliosc  eiijragod  in  the  open  air,  I  found  that  the 
dill'erence  is  only  half-a-irown  per  week.  For  this  miserable 
bribe  does  the  victim  incur  the  penalty  of  a  certain  and  early 
death! 

'  Let  me  relieve  for  a  moment  the  dryness  of  this  discussion 
with  an  extract  from  an  article  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  on  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Salmonia  : — 

'  ^  We  happen  to  recollect  an  anecdote,  indicative  of  the  pas- 
sionate hold  which  the  sport  of  angling  maintains  over  the 
minds  of  some  individuals,  with  whatever  risk  it  may  be  accom- 
panied. It  is  now  a  great  mukj  years  since  we  met,  in  iishiog 
quarters,  the  very  pleasing  and  accomplished  gentleman,  then 
engaged  in  his  medical  studies,  from  whom  we  heard  the  stoiy. 

"  In  a  former  fishing  excursion,  such  as  that  in  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time,  our  friend  had  observed  a  follower  of  the 
same  sport  holding  his  oourse  down  the  very  midst  of  the  small 
river;  and  the  angler  in  question  was  a  *  notieeable  man.'  He 
was  of  uncommon  stature — a  large  and  portly  figure,  brandish- 
ing with  both  hands  a  rod  which  commanded  the  stream  on 
either  nde^— while  bdng  immersed  to  the  waist,  his  '  fair  round 
belly  *  seemed  to  project  like  a  dark  rock  when  in-  the  shallow 
water,  and  in  the  deep  current  to  rest  and  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters  like  the  hull  of  some  rich  argosy. 

' '  Our  friend  could  not  help  looking  back  more  than  once,  at 
this  singular  figure;  until  he  suddenly  observed  the  angler  quit 
the  stream,  get  out  upon  the  bank,  and  hasten  towards  him  with 
shouts,  which  seemed  a  signal  of  distress.  On  his  closer  ap- 
proach, our  medical  friend  observed  that  the  countenance  of 
the  fisherman,  natiu-ally  bluft'  and  jolly,  and  not  unfitted  to 
correspond  with  the  height  of  his  stature  and  importance  of  his 
paunch,  seemed  disordered  and  convulsed  with  pain.  He  begged 
eiu'uestly  to  know  if  our  acquaintance  had  in  his  basket  a  tlask 
with  spirits  of  any  kind,  complaining,  at  the  same  time,  of  an 
attack  of  cramp  in  the  stomach,  which  gave  him  intolerable 
agony.  This  was  supplied  with  all  the  benevolence  which  should 
subsist  between  brothers  of  the  angle,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  patriarch,  Tzaak  Walton.  AVheu  the  tall  fisher- 
man had  experienced  the  relief  which  the  cordial  drop  allbrded, 
our  iutbrmer  told  him  his  profession^  and  inquired  whether  these 
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attacks  were  frequent,  and  whether  they  wore  constitutional. 
*  \  cry  frequent,'  answered  the  histy  edition  of  Piscator,  *  and,  I 
am  afraid,  rooted  in  my  system/  *  In  that  ease,  sir,*  replied 
my  friend,  '  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  fishin^r,  or  at  least  wading 
while  you  fish,  is  the  most  dang:erous  amusement  you  can  select 
for  yourself/  '  I  know  it/  said  the  poor  patient,  dejectedly. 
'Assure  yourself,' pursued  the  physician,  '  that  your  very  life 
depends  upon  your  forbearing  to  pursue  your  sport  in  the 
manner  you  do.'  The  intelligence  seemed  nothing  new  to  our 
forlorn  angler.  '  T  know  it,  sir,'  he  said  ;  '  I  have  been  told 
so  by  the  best  of  doctors ;  but,'  he  added,  with  au  air  of  stoical 
yet  rueful  resignatioD^  that  might  have  graced  a  man  who 
aacnficed  life  to  some  mighty  duty,  '  Heaven's  will  be  doue  I 
I  cannot  live  without  fishing,  and  without  wading  I  can  never 
catch  a  fin.'  So  saying,  the  giant  thanked  liis  adviser,  went 
back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  lefl  his  rodj  and  was  seen  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  bowel-deep  in  the  stream. 

' '  Our  friend  had  the  curiosify  to  inquire  after  the  name  and 
condition  of  this  devoted  angler  to  whom  life  was  nothing  with- 
out wading  waist  deep  after  trouts.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
he  saw  his  death  announced  by  the  newspapers.  He  was  found 
dead  on  the  banks  of  his  fevonrite  stream.' — 8eotf9  Warkf, 

1835,  vol.  XX. 

*  Here  the  prescription  of  *  short  and  sharp'  had  a  feir  trials 
the  doses  being  repeated  until  deaths  an  event  which  interferea 
with  so  much  medical  treatment  of  the  most  brilliant  promise. 
In  this  case  the  deterrent  principle  had  an  advantage  which  you 
cannot  command.  Not  only  was  the  immediate  pain  intoler- 
able, but  it  was  known  by  the  offender  to  be  a  solemn  warning 
that  unless  he  altered  his  course  of  life,  capital  punishment 
would  quickly  terminate  his  career.  It  will  not  do  to  say  tliat 
this  is  an  exceptional  case.  The  criminal  class  is  itself  au  excep- 
tion, and  is  in  the  main  composed  of  individuals  who,  from 
want  of  good  training,  are  not  amenable  to  the  restraints  which 
are  found  sulHcicnt  to  keep  the  bulk  of  society  within  the 
boundaries  prescribed  by  the  law.  Ag.iin,  it  would  be  con- 
ceding too  much  to  admit  that  the  instances  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention  are  exceptions.  As  in  tlic  case  of  the  tinners, 
large  bodies  of  working  men  may  be  found,  who,  with  their  eyes 
open,  encounter,  not  the  risk,  but  the  certainty^  of  early  death. 
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Take  the  trade  of  nec<lle-niaking,  as  it  existed  some  years  ago 
at  Redditch,  within  a  few  miles  of  your  own  Seat.  The 
workman  knew  by  unerring  symptoms  when  his  short  life  was 
dra\viii<j;  to  its  close;  and  if  his  friends  ventured  upon  soothing 
him  with  houes  of  reeover^',  he  resented  all  sueh  delusions  as  a 
cruel  niocke  .  yielding  himself  to  his  fate  as  to  an  evil  foreseen, 
and  not  to  bo  avoided.  The  gilders  of  Birmingham  were  for- 
merly under  the  same  irrevoeable  sentence,  and  many  other 
artisans  were  subject  to  ^  like  doom ;  nor  is  it  immaterial  to 
remark  that  when  any  invention  has  been  made,  having  for  its 
olgeet  to  relieve  the  men  from  danger,  it  has  frequently  been 
very  iJl  received  by  them,  because  it  imposed  some  small  trouble 
or  inconvenience  on  the  workman,  or  led  him  to  fear  that  his 
danger  being  reduced,  bis  wages  wonld  undergo  a  similar 
change;  so  inexorable  is  the  tyranny  of  the  present  over  the 
highest  mterests  of  the  future  I 

'It  must  not  be  objected  in  ftvoor  of  deterrents  that 
eriminals  will  undergo  the  sufferings  of  shame  in  addition  to 
'  corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties.  Doubtless,  by  expulsion  from 
the  honest  part  of  society,  such  as  were  ever  members  of  that 
order  suflfer  much ;  but  that  suffering  conies  too  late.  They 
hare  calculated  on  escaping  detection,  and  have  been  deceived, 
or  as  they  call  it,  '  unfortunate  /  and  once  enrolled  in  the 
criminal  class,  their  sense  of  shame  becomes  inverted.  Dis- 
grace then  attaches,  not  to  dishonesty,  but  to  want  of  skill  in 
their  avocation,  and  to  repentance  under  suffering ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  same  emotion  which  at  one  period  presents  obstacles 
to  their  fall,  afterwards  becomes  a  serious  im]3ediment  to  their 
restoration. 

'  The  absence,  then,  either  of  certainty  or  proximity,  will  so 
far  -weaken  deterrent  action  as  abundantly  to  account  for  its 
inelfieiency  ;  but  in  the  case  of  criminals  we  have,  and  I  fear 
must  ever  have,  the  two  causes  of  uncertainty  and  delay  ope- 
rating in  combination,  and,  consequently,  with  nudtiplied.  force  \ 
if  so,  is  it  not  hopeless  to  put  faith  in  deterrents  ? 

'  In  early  times  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  want  of 
certainty  and  proximity  might  be  suppUed  by  increasing  the 
severity  of  punishments.  But  this  expectation  was  quickly 
found  to  be  fallacious.  More  than  2200  years  ago  this  ques- 
tion  was  set  at  rest  in  the  minds  of  tiie  observant  and  reflective 
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Greeks.  The  speech  which  Thiicydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Diodotus,  in  the  debate  on  tlie  revocation  of  the  decree  of  ex- 
termination against  the  men  of  !Mitylcne,  shows  that  the  vanity 
of  this  expedient  was  no  secret  at  Athens;  and  the  experience 
of  the  workl  from  those  times  to  the  present  has  borue  miiform 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.*  I  need  not,  howei  .1*,  urge  this 
truth  upon  you,  who  freely  admit  it.  I  will  eojftent  myself 
with  observing  that  the  crime  of  forgery  was  never  to  rife  as 
when  it  was  a  capital  otlcnce,  and  -  \?hon  the  Crown  was  &r 
more  inexorable  towards  forgers  than  it  nowis  towards  mnrderers. 

*  Bat  to  yon  it  appears  that  the  salutary  consequenees  which 
agigfavated  seventy  has  fiuled  to  produce,  will  fcUXom  upon  a 
milder  inflictioii  frequently  repeated.  Whether  pain  oonoenp 
trafted  or  pain  distributed  strikes  more  fear  into  the  criminal, 
is  a  question  whidi  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  discussing, 
beosose  it  appears  to  me  bemde  the  mark.  That  by  either 
piooess  the  mind  of  the  suflbrer  may  be  filled  with  anguish, 
and  his  body  racked  with  torture,  that  he  may,  in  his  moments 
of  suflering,  depk>re  his  £>lly  in  having  subjected  himself  to 
such  appalling  visitations,  tiial  his  resolutions  to  avoid  them 
fun  the  future  may  be  sincere  and  as  strong  as  his  mentsl  eon* 
stitution  will  permit,  I  make  no  doubt.  But  of  this  I  am 
equally  assured,  that  if  you  send  him  forth  into  the  world 
without  habits  of  industry,  and  without  the  power  of  self- 
government,  to  encounter  the  awful  didieultics  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  every  man  who  has  lost  caste,  and  is  struggling  to 
recover  his  position,  you  embark  him  on  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
Not  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fatal  vortex  towards  whicli  he  is 
irresistibly  drawn, — not  that  he  underrates  the  agony  which  is 
in  store  for  him, — but  his  necessities  arc  instant,  and  tlie  penalty 
is  at  sonic  distance  The  contest  is  between  his  present  and 
his  future  self.  And  with  the  members  of  his  unhappy  chiss 
the  future  self  is  as  certain  *o  be  sacriticed  as  if  it  were  the  self 
of  another  being. 

*  And  this  brings  me  to  what  I  must  consider  the  fallacy 
which  has  misled  you,  in  common  with  all  the  votaries  of  the 
deterrent  principle.  You  assume  that  the  deterrent  force  of  a 
punishment  will  inerease  in  proportion  to  the  pungency  of  the 
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iiiiliction ;  and  you  would  be  riglit  if  you  had  any  means  of 
stereotyping  the  state  of  mind  in  uhich  the  criminal  finds  him- 
self at  the  moment  of  suftering.  But  that  is  just  where  all 
your  predecessors  liave  failed,  and  where  you  must  fail;  beeause 
the  chaTige  which  you  propose,  if  it  were  a  novelty,  which  it  is 
not,  leaves  the  defect  in  the  deterrent  principle  mitouclied. 
For  the  criminal  under  deterrent  action  the  line,  '  W  ax  to 
recci\  e  and  marljle  to  retain/  must  be  reversed.  However  deep 
may  be  the  impressiou,  it  quickly  wears  away. 

'  Thus  then  the  school  of  criminal  jurists,  to  which  I  belong^, 
have  not  deserted  received  opinions  on  light  grounds;  or  sought 
for  new  principles  until  the  failure  of  the  old  ones  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  practical  results  had  been  demonstrated  by  cen- 
turies of  experiment,  varied  until  the  wit  of  man  had  exhausted 
all  the  possibilities  of  permutation.  What  course  then  remained 
for  choice  ?  None  within  the  acope  of  mj  imagination,  save 
two.  Finty  8uch  treatment  aa  incapadtatea  the  criminal  ftxm 
the  commiflsioii  of  oflfenoea,  leaving  at  the  aame  time  his 
appetites  and  paaaioDs  misuhdued,  and  his  desires  unchanged ; 
or^  secondly^  a  treatment  which  has  for  its  object  to  reform 
him,  by  leading  him  to  yearn  after  good  instead  of  evil,  and  by 
so  training  his  habits  as  that  he  shall  be  aUe  to  give  effect  to 
his  new  aspirations. 

'  We  are  reduced,  in  short,  to  InetqpaeUatum  or  to  Rrforma» 
Hon,  Both  these  expedients,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  of  very 
humble  pretensions,  when  contrasted  with  the  amHtious  aims 
of  deterrent  punishment.  Incapacitation  limits  itself  to  pre- 
venting the  criminal  from  repeating  his  offence;  either  for  a 
time,  as  wheu  imprisonment  is  employed,  or  for  ever,  as  by  the 
iuflietion  of  death.  lUit  as  we  are  in  no  wise  friendly  to 
capitid  punishment,  we  \^  ould  only  use  incapacitation  as  furnish- 
ing tlie  opportunity  for  exercising  reformatory  action  on  the 
criminal ;  or  in  extreme  eases,  for  withholding  from  society  one 
w  lit)  has  resisted  all  endeavovus  to  imjirove  him.  But  although 
we  administer  pain  with  a  reformatory  object,  yet  we  inciden- 
tally obtain  tiic  advantage  of  whatever  deterrent  effeet  belongs 
to  that  pain;  because  it  is  clear  that  the  patient  is  deterred,  not 
accordinj::  to  the  {jurposc  v ith  which  the  pain  is  inflicted,  but 
aceordnig  to  the  aniouut  of  the  pain  itself.  Now  reformation 
implies  a  long  detention,^a  protracted  struggle, — ^and  many  a 
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disappointmeat,  before  the  goal  is  reached.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
grounds  of  your  objectiou  to  reformatory  treatment  is  (if  I 
liave  not  mistaken  your  meaning),  that  from  its  extensive  dura- 
tion, it  exceeds  all  just  measure  of  severity.  Let  me  admit, 
toit  the  sake  of  aigument,  that  your  censure  is  just.  Surely 
then,  reformatory  treatment  cannot  be  olgected  to  as  wanting 
in  a  copious  inihsion  of  the  deterrent  principle ;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  compare  or  contrast  reformatory  and  deterrent 
punislunent  must  be  illogical.  For  although  we  find  deterrent 
pumshments  are  too  often  not  reformatory,  reformatory  punish- 
ments must  of  necessity  be  deterrent;  and  thus  the  latter  scheme 
combines  the  advantages  of  both  systems. 

'  But  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  cease  to  consider  what  you  term 
a  reformatory  education  as  visiting  the  criminal  with  excessive 
punishment,  when  yon  call  to  mind  that,  while  enduring  it,  he 
is  not  merely  expiating  an  offence,  but  at  the  same  time  receiving 
an  inestimable  benefit;  for  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not  hesitate  to 
admit  that  reformation  is  the  greatest  good  to  which  tlie 
criminal  can  possibly  aspire ;  and  that  riches,  titles,  power,  or 
any  or  all  the  objects  of  eartlily  ambition,  onglit  to  be  as 
nothing  in  his  mind  in  comparison  with  what  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  enable  him  to  achieve. 

'  Our  first  expedient  in  reformation  is,  you  know,  to  induce 
the  criminal  to  labour,  until  the  habit  of  industry  is  well  formed. 
Yet  although  this  may  be  justly  called  onr  main  expedient,  it 
is  far  from  being  our  only  one  ;  since  the  habit  of  industry, 
without  the  power  of  self-government,  would  be  insuiiicient  to 
preserve  the  prisoner  when  at  large  from  falling  a  prey  to 
temptation.  But  his  industry  may  be  made  to  supply  a  fund, 
which  will  enable  us  to  train  him  in  the  art  of  self-government. 
Let  all  fines  for  misconduct,  cither  of  a  positive  or  a  negative 
description,  be  paid  out  of  this  fund.  As  he  advances  in  the 
work  of  reformation,  relax  gradually  the  various  restraints 
which  are  imposed  upon  prisoners.  At  first  he  will  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  separation  from  Ids  feUow-sufferera^  and  cannot  there 
exercise  many  of  the  social  duties.  Still  he  may  do  much 
towards  the  acquirement  of  self-controL  Let  him  have  a 
certain  limited  command  over  the  produce  of  his  industry, 
which  he  may  at  his  own  option  expend  for  the  purchase  of 
indulgences,  or  retain  to  accelerate  the  moment  of  liberation. 
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If  he  snatch  immediftte  gratification  at  the  expense  of  incfeased 
length  of  impriflonment,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  his  power 
of  self-control  is  inadequate  to  proteet  him  from  the  temptations 
which  he  will  have  to  enocranter  on  going  hack  into  the  world. 
But  when  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  their  minds  are 
turned  into  a  right  direction,  howerer  feeble  may  he  their 
power  of  acting  on  their  convictions,  let  a  small  daas  of  snch 
prisoners  he  permitted  to  assodste  together.  Let  the  little  hand 
he  nnder  pecuniary  lialnlity  for  the  offences  of  each,  or  in  other 
words,  let  the  fines  be  paid  ont  of  a  common  stodL  Thus  the 
prisoner  will  find  himself  exposed  to  new  dangers,  new  tempta* 
tions,  called  upon  for  the  fiilfilment  of  new  duties,  all  of  infiinte 
importance;  and  his  powers  of  self-government  will  be  developed 
to  an  extent  for  which  solitude  furnished  no  scope.  So  again, 
if  the  Httle  community,  by  quarrels,  by  supporting  each  other 
in  misconduct,  or  by  relaxing  in  any  way  the  efforts  of  each 
member  towards  reformation,  showed  that  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  comix)scd  had  been  brought  out  of  a  state  of  separa- 
tion before  they  were  prepared  to  live  together  with  profit,  it 
sliould  be  broken  up ;  and  each  prisoner  must  recommence  in 
solitude  the  labours  of  sclf-improvcnicnt. 

'  By  these  and  nimilar  means,  niany  of  which  are  not  mere 
speculations,  but  lia\e  been  reduced  to  practice,  the  prisoner 
might  be  so  gradually  released  from  one  restraint  after  another, 
as  to  make  tlie  step,  to  perfect  liberty  a  far  less  change  than  it 
now  is.*  For  instance,  one  stage  might  be  to  remove  him 
from  a  prison,  strictly  so  called,  to  some  building  not  surrounded 
by  walls ;  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  under  no  physical  restraint, 
but  that  if  he  absconded,  he  would,  upon  his  apprehension,  be 
brought  back  and  consigned  again  to  the  gaol,  to  recommence 
the  toilsome  journey  towards  freedom.  Here  is  a  new  tempta- 
tion to  resist,  the  power  of  which  it  is  almost  impossihle  for 
any  one  who  has  never  endured  the  tedium  of  a  prison  life 
adequately  to  conceiTe.  Being  some  years  ago  at  Florence,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Signer  Salvagnoli,  the  head  of  the 


*  'See  Captain  MacoDOchio's  pamphlet,  just  publislicd,  entitled  Prison  Discipline, 
Uarrison,  Pall  Mull.  1856.  See  also,  A  VUit  to  the  Gnat  Prison  at  Munich,  by 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Townseud,  in  the  Zoist  for  January,  1856.  liall,  Pat«moeter- 
fiw.'  (Ftdt  Siqml  to  tbe  Cba«B  «f Ogtobw,  1856.] 
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Twcan  Bar;  a  gentleman  who,  having  been  a  '^^inistcr  of  State 
daring  the  revolutioil  of  1848,  fonnd  liimscU^  wUeu  the  old 
order  of  things  was  restored,  consigned  ta  a  fortress,  in  which 
be  was  detained  for  a  period  of  some  moiitlH.  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  from  him,  as  I  bad  done  from  otliei% 
whether  he  found  the  pri>  atiou  of  liberty  more  or  leas  painibl 
than  he  had  anticipated.  He,  like  othm,  told  me  that  he 
firand  impriaooment  irkaome  to  the  last  degree ;  and  that  when 
he  regained  hia  ficeedom,  he  apent  hia  whole  time  ibr  aome  days* 
in  xoaming  about,  changing  hia  route  ahnoat  at  every  moment 
to  aasore  himaelf  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  obaenre  any 
preacribed  oonne.  *Juvat  ire/  heiepeated  to  himaelf  again  and 
again,  every  time  afariking  into  a  new  path. 

'To  ovaoome  the  temptation  to  wander  at  large,  revisit  old 
acenea  and  old  companions,  and  more  than  aU,  indulge  in  his 
old  gratificationa^  would  indeed  be  a  great  leaaon  in  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  furnish  a  most  valuable  test  that  the  reformation  of 
the  prisoner,  so  far  as  it  had  proceeded,  was  genuine  and  sub- 
stantial. The  next  stage  might  be  craploynicnt  on  public  works, 
at  wages  below  the  ordinary  standard,  but  wliicli  employment 
would,  after  a  time,  entitle  tlic  prisoner  to  a  Ticket  of  Leave 
of  the  very  best  kind^  because  it  would  be  a  certiticate  of 
character. 

'  I  would  then  place  the  prisoner  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
member  of  a  Soci^te  de  Patrondye;  such  as  France  has  long  pos- 
sessed, and  such  as  I  trust  Enj^land  will  not  be  long  without. 
By  the  aid  of  such  a  society,  prisoners  who  had  gone  through 
the  ordeal  which  I  have  thus  indicated,  would  be  placed  in 
xeputable  employment^  and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent^ 
guarded  from  the  snares  which  beset  the  liberated  convict. 
Meanwhile  the  liability  to  leoommittal  would  still  hang  over 
bim^  at  least  for  some  yeara;  and  must,  if  duly  exercised,  iterate 
as  a  check,  not  only  upon  the  commission  of  crime,  but  upon 
the  fcHrmation  of  habits  and  aaaociations  which  lead  to  crime. 
The  warning  now  endoraed  upon  the  back  of  each  Tidcet  of 
Leave  would  then  beoome  a  tntdt ;  and  the  lurider^  if  fimnd 
without  viaible  meana  of  aubsiatenoei  or  aaaooiating  with  peraons 
of  bad  character,  would  be  held  to  have  ftllen  into  dangerous 
oonnea,  and  would  be  conaidered  aa  about  to  lelq^;  and  Ids 
licence  to  remain  at  laige  wonld  be  revoked. 
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'  The  distinction  between  a  good  prisoner  and  a  good  man  is 
well  established  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
habits  of  convicts.  It  is  generally  lefened  to  hypocrisy.  The 
good  prisoner  who,  upon  his  release,  turns  out  a  bad  member  of 
society,  is  held  to  have  been  playing  a  part;  and  too  often  the 
imputation  is  well-founded.  But  it  quite  as  frequently  ooeurs 
that  the  relapse  of  the  unhappy  in^vidual  is  caused  by  his 
finding  himself  forced  upon  assuming  the  reins  of  self-gOTem- 
ment,  when  his  prison  training  has  not  only  not  qualified  him 
for  the  task,  but  has  thrown  into  disuse  whatever  power  of  this 
kind  he  may  have  taken  with  him  into  the  gaoL 

'It  is  true  all  this  is  education, — edueatkm,  as  I  submit,  of 
the  very  best  kind.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  not  olject  to  the 
State  affording  education  to  the  criminal,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  benefit  to  the  individual  is  productive  of  some  injury 
to  the  community.  Now,  any  such  evil  could  only  accrue  if 
this  education  really  weakened  the  corrective  or  the  deterrent 
effect  of  punishment ;  but  if  the  foregoing  arguments  are  valid, 
the  corrective  cflect  of  punishment  is  largely  augmented,  or 
indeed  it  may  be  said,  altogcllier  created,  by  this  educational 
training ;  while,  having  regard  to  the  vicissitudes  of  progress 
and  retrogression  which  the  prisoner  must  necessarily  undergo, 
and  which  will  not  only  be  severe  but  of  long  continuance,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  their  impression  on  his  mind  will 
be  greater  than  that  produced  by  any  process  of  *  short  and 
sharp as  it  w  ill  also  be  on  the  class,  on  whom  whatever  he 
may  suffer  is  likely  to  have  the  greatest  influence  by  way  of 
deterrent.  Sharp  such  treatment  cannot  fieul  to  be;  and  it  will 
not  only  be  sharp  but  long. 

'  I  now  address  myself  to  your  objections.  Ton  appear  to 
have  no  confidence  in  the  labour  test ;  and  instances,  you  say, 
have  been  found  in  which  prisoners,  evincing  much  power  of 
labour  while  in  prison,  have  abjured  all  honest  industry  firom 
the  moment  of  their  discharge.  Doubtless  industiy,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  not  of  itself  reformation.  The  habit  of  labour, 
however,  removes  one  great  difficulty.  It  endows  its  possessor 
with  the  fiiculty  of  self-msintenanoe,  although  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  prevent  relapse  if  unallied  with  the  foculty  of 
self-government.  Thus  the  high  value  which  we  set  upon 
industry,  is  not  merely  because  it  enables  the  individual  honestly 
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to  maintain  Bimaelf  if  he  be  bo  dispoeed,  bat  also  becanaci  those 
who  have  the  eontrol  of  his  prison  life  nny  avail  themselves  of 
that  industiy,  as  a  means  b^  which  he  may  be  taught  to  govern 
himself.    Again,  I  think  this  education  may  be  defended  on 
your  own  principles.    Not  only  do  yon  urge  by  precept,  with 
all  the  power  derived  from  your  talents  and  your  high  position, 
and  also  by  your  munificent  example,  the  duty  of  educatiug  the 
young,  but  you  seem  disposed  to  go  to  the  length  of  denying 
the  right  of  the  State  to  punish  juvenile  offenders  whom  it  has 
not  guarded  from  ruin  by  proper  training.    If,  liowever,  that 
notion  be  well-founded,  when  docs  the  riglit  of  the  State  to 
punish  a  iiou-educatcd  criiuiual  begin  ?     If  it  be  wrong  to 
punisli  him  in  his  youth,  because  the  gift  of  education  has  been 
witliljcld,  how  docs  he  become  responsible  by  clHuxiou  of  time? 
\Vhat  has  manhood  done  for  him,  except  to  add  the  chains  of 
habit  to  those  of  ignorance  ?     I  must  confess  it  seems  to  me 
that  every  reason  which  can  be  alleged  to  show  the  injustice  of 
punishing  the  uneducated  boy  is  strengthened  in  tlie  case  of 
the  uneducated  man ;  and  I  cannot  but  haU  it  as  a  most  happy 
coincidence,  that  in  adopting  the  best  known  means  to  arrive  at 
the  true  end  of  punishment — the  repression  of  crime — we  do, 
incidentally,  bestow  that  education  at  last,  which,  in  the  minority 
of  instances,  we  have  neglected  to  supply  at  an  earlier  and  more 
natural  stage. 

'  But  then  you  raise  an  olgection  which  I  cannot  but  honour, 
although  I  must  not  for  a  moment  yield  to  it*  You  seem  to 
think  there  is  a  want  of  feir  dealing,  as  between  the  high  and 
the  low,  in  imposing  on  the  latter  a  course  of  training  which  the 
former  escape.  It  is  a  novelty  so  agreeable,  to  find  the  rich 
and  the  well-bom  evince  this  jealousy  of  the  rights  of  thqse 
below  them,  that  allied  as  I  am  by  birth,  and  by  many  strong 
preposBCMiops,  with  the  dass  of  which  you  are  the  champion,  I 
cannot  but  fed  some  reluctance  to  combat  what  I  must  never- 
theless hold  to  be  a  fallacy.  The  rich,  you  say,  are  not  very 
likely  to  commit  offences  which  bring  them  under  the  animad- 
version of  the  criminal  law,  although  they  but  too  frequently 
indulge  in  conduct  which  cannot  be  reconciled  cither  with  the 
rules  of  religion  or  morality.  The  consequence  which  you 
draw  from  these  undeniable  facts  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to  - 
keep  offenders  belonging  to  the  humbler  classes  under  a  disci* 
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pline  which  shall  give  us  secarity  against  their  vepeating  their 
offences,  hecaose  there  is  no  correlative  treatment  for  the  mis- 
doings of  the  higher  classes.  But  if  your  argnment  have  a  just 
foundation,  it  must  lead,  I  snhmit,  to  a  much  more  sweeping 
oondusion  than  that  which  you  have  adopted. 

'The  punishment  which  we  propose  to  administer  may  he 
oooaidered  in  two  aspects;  first,  as  turning  the  offenders  from 
evil  to  good,  which  is  a  benefit,  and  beyond  all  doubt  a  benefit 
of  the  highest  nature,  to  the  individual ;  and  next,  as  admi- 
nistering the  pain  which  is  necessarily  incidental  to  such  a 
process.  Now  it  is  not  to  imui,  per  sc,  which  you  olycct.  lyiat 
you  arc  ready  to  inflict  to  as  great  an  amount  as  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  deterrent  principle  into  full  operation.  Your  objec- 
tion is  pointed  against  what  forms  the  benefit  to  the  individual ; 
and  if  the  pain,  which  wc  cannot  help  administering,  is  greater 
tluin  that  which  you  would  inflict,  still,  even  looking  solely  at 
the  interests  of  the  patient,  he  purchases,  at  the  price  of  his 
additional  pain,  an  inestimable  blessing :  while  your  treatment 
would  thrust  him  from  the  prison  doors  smarting  inider  bodily 
sufiering,  his  angry  passions  exacerbated,  his  thirst  for  guilty 
pleasures  made  intense  by  privation,  and  all  his  habits  of  mind 
and  of  body,  if  changed  at  all,  changed  for  the  worse.  Surely, 
then,  if  this  new  right  of  equality  which  you  have  discovered  is 
to  be  established,  it  would  much  more  reasonably  confer  a  pro- 
letarian exemption  from  '  short  and  sharp,'  thaai  from  educa- 
tion ;  and  thus  yon  would  have  to  exempt  the  lower  classes  from 
punishment  altogether, 

'  The  deterrent  principle  sacrifices  the  individual  to  the  public ; 
the  reformatory  principle,  though  incidentally  deterrent,  yet 
repays  the  individual  for  his  suffering,  by  bestowing  upon  Um 
a  gift,  ibr  whidi  that  suffiering  is  well  endured.  The  deterrent 
-  principle  arms  the  executioner  with  the  whip,  the  marking-iron, 
and  the  knife.  The  criminal  is  fiogged,  branded,  deprived  of  bis 
ears.  The  reformatory  principle  calls  in  the  surgeon,  who, 
although  he  may  cut  deeper  and  inflict  far  nion*  excruciating 
torture,  lias  cvi  r  the;  benefit  of  the  patientin  view;  and  subjects 
liim  to  no  pain  which  is  not  to  purchase  for  him  a  greater 
measure  of  comfort.  Trust  me,  if  you  could  con^dt  vour 
clients,  and  if  they  were  cognizaut  of  their  true  interests,  it  is 
agaiu&t  the  executioner  and  not  against  the  sui^con  they  would 
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kistrnct  yoa  to  remonstrate :  the  latter  they  would  implore  70a 
to  zetain. 

'  You  express  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  discovering  and 
applying  effective  tests  of  reformation.  Unerring  tests,  I  admit, 
cannot  be  supplied ;  but  neither  can  they  be  found  in  support  of 
the  verdict  which  has  consigned  the  convict  to  prison.  Moral 

certainty,  according  to  Beccaria,  is  only  a  probability ;  but  one 
so  strong  that  we  are  constrained  to  act  upon  it.*   If  you  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  probability,  as  high  if  not  higher  than  the 
one  upon  wliich  the  prisoner  has  been  stamped  with  the  brand 
of  conviction,  such  a  probability  can  be  aftbrdccl  by  daily  record 
of  facts  pro  and  contra.    The  fate  of  a  prisoner  ought  not  to 
depend  on  a  conclusion  formed  without  precise  data,  gradually 
accumulatin*'  through  a  series  of  months  or  years.      But  with 
those  aids  to  the  judgment  of  the  authorities,  with  his  prison 
life  divided  into  stages  of  progress — each  attainable  by  good 
conduct,  and  each  to  be  forfeited  by  ill  conduct,  each  relaxing 
some  restraint  until  the  last  step  into  perfect  liberty  is  but  a 
slight  modification  of  the  state  immediately  preceding  it — and 
with  a  licence  to  be  at  large,  revocable  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
operate  as  a  cheek  upon  even  incipient  bad  courses,  I  see  no 
insuperable  difficulty  to  be  overcome;  that  is  to  say  in  a  large 
majorify  of  cases.  Some  prisoners  would  never  work  their  way 
out  of  prison ;  but  they  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  tem- 
perament to  suflEiBr  little  from  the  restrictions  to  which,  under  a 
mild  and  enlightened  tcpHBm  like  that  of  Captain  Maconochie, 
they  would  alone  be  subjected.    There  is  a  dass  of  prisoners,  a 
small  one  no  doubt,  yet  larger  than  those  unacquainted  with 
criminals  might  expect  to  find,  who  are  not  wholly  unconscious 
of  their  inciqpacity  for  self-government ;  and  who  are  happier,  or 
at  all  events  less  unhappy,  in  prison  than  at  large.    In  prison 
they  behave  well,  thougli,  knowing  their  own  frailty,  they  may 
not  exert  themselves  much  to  obtain  a  dischai^e.  Such  prisoners 


•  *  lo  parlo  (li  probabilitd  in  materia  di  <lclitti,  che  per  mcritar  pcna  debbono 
csscr  certi.  Ma  svanirii  il  para«losso  per  clii  coDsidern,  che  rigoroaaiuente  la  cer- 
tezza  morale  non  e  cLe  una  probability  ma  probability  tale,  che  i  chiamata  c«r« 
tezza,  peroh^  ogni  vomo  «U  hwm  flenio  vi  aecontente  neeemriimente  per  udm 
ooDraefcndine  luito  dalU  neoenitA  di  agin^  ad  anteriore  ad  ogni  Bpeoulasiooe ;  la 
oertezza  che  si  richiede  per  accertare  un  uorao  reo  duuque  qucH.i,  cho  determina 
Ogni  ttomo  sdie  operaaom  piii  importauti  delUi  vita.' — 2>e»    litti  e  JJelU  Fene,  9  TiL 
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need  not  be  subjected  to  a  very  banh  diBcipline ;  and  tbeir  fives 
mxy  be  snfibred  to  pass  away  in  a  manner  beat  suited,  both  as 

re^urds  the  State  and  themselves^  to  the  mfirmities  of  their 
nature. 

'  There  is  one  suggestion  in  your  remarks  in  whieh  I  heartily 
eoncur,  although  certain  difficulties  which  would  attach  to  its 
l^ractical  operation  have  hitherto  prevented  mc  from  submitting 
it  to  public  consideration.  It  is  the  expediency  of  calling  upon 
the  criminal  to  compensate  those  wliom  he  lia;^  wronj^ed  by  his 
offences.  The  great  vahic  of  the  suggestion  consi,sts  in  its 
obvious  justice,  which  w<ndd  reconcile  the  public  to  a  long 
detention  of  convicts  witli  a  view  to  their  labour  furnishing  them 
with  the  means  of  payment.  And,  having  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  pamshment,  it 
might  be  desirable  often  to  make  the  cost  to  the  community 
and  the  individual  injured,  flowing  from  the  convict's  offence,  the 
measure  of  his  punishment.  Charge  him  with  the  cost  of  his 
apprehension,  prosecution,  and  imprisonment,  including  not  only 
bis  lodging,  food,  and  dothiug,  but  also  the  expense  of  guarding 
and  training  bim.  Add  to  this  an  indemnity  to  the  party 
injured,  and  a  deUt  would  be  raised,  which  it  would  require  a 
considerable  length  of  time  to  extinguish.  It  would,  bowerer, 
be  necessary,  frequently  to  exercise  the  power  of  remission  to  a 
large  extent ;  as  the  injury  which  he  has  committed  is  often  one 
which  the  whole  life's  labour  of  the  convict  would  not  repay ; 
especially  if  be  should  be  weak  in  body,  or  unskilled  in  any 
profitable  employment.  But  the  Crown  is  in  the  daily  exercise 
of  such  a  power,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  which  a 
sound  discretion  would  not  readily  dispose  of. 

'  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  which  I  have  thrown  out,  T 
know  by  experience  how  easy  it  is  to  meet  them  by  objeetioiis 
of  detail ;  and  where  the  experiment  is  conducted  by  officers 
who  have  but  weak  faith  in  the  principle  of  reformation,  or  who 
have  not  well  considered  what  are  the  constituents  of  a  reformed 
character,  just  grounds  of  eoni])laint  will  but  too  often  arise. 
The  task  of  those  with  whose  opinions  I  agree,  is  consequently 
one  replete  with  discouragements.  Ours  is  .'ui  experimental 
science,  and  yet  wc  have  no  lal)oratory  placed  at  our  command. 
AVc  must  depend  upon  phenomena  disclosed  by  the  mani- 
puktious  of  persons  who  are  sometimes  avowed  opponents  of 
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our  doctrines,  sometimes  mere  conformists  to  our  views,  and 
seldom  more  than  half  converts.  Whoever  has  traced  the  fate 
of  inventions  reduced  to  practice  by  persons  who  had  but  little 
confidence  in  tlieir  value,  will  know  how  to  sympathise  in  our 
struggles  and  our  disappointments.  Still,  I  believe  we  are  making 
way,  and  I  find  here  and  tliorc  symptoms  that  light  is  peering 
into  places  hitherto  in  utter  durkuess. 
'Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

*  With  sincere  esteem  and  regard, 

'  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

'Matthbw  Davenfoet  Hux. 

'C.  B.  Addwlej,  Esq.,  M,P.' 

That  impioiis  contempt  of  fnturity  wbich  ptomptB  the  eager 
parchaae  of  a  brief  term  of  temporal  gratification  at  the  cost  even 
of  eternal  suffering,  is  on  attribute  of  human  nature  recognised 
in  all  times. 

The  following  extract  from  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe,  places 
the  topic  in  a  light  which  may  be  new  to  the  reader.  The 
author  is  discoursing  on  Marlowe's  iFbtty/iit  .* — 

'  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  plulosophical  rather  than 
with  the  dramatic  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  reader  who 
opens  Fdustus  under  the  impression  that  he  is  about  to  sec  a 
philosophical  subject  treated  philosophically,  will  have  mistaken 
both  the  character  of  Marlowe's  genius  and  of  ^larlowe's  epoch. 
Faustus  is  no  more  philosophical  in  intention  than  tlie  Jew  of 
Malta  or  Tarnberhuiw  the  Great.  It  is  simply  the  theatrical 
treatment  of  a  popular  legend — a  legend  admirably  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  of  those  ages  in  whicli  nuni,  believing  in 
the  agency  of  the  devil,  would  M  illingly  have  bartered  their 
future  existence  for  the  satisfaction  of  present  desires. 

'  HerCj  undoubtedly,  is  a  philosophical  problem,  which  even 
in  the  present  day  is  constantly  presenting  itself  to  the  specu- 
lative  mind.  Yes^  even  in  the  present  day,  since  human  nature 
does  not  change, — ferms  only  change, — the  spirit  remains; 
nothing  perishes — it  only  manifests  itself  differently.  Men,  it 
is  true,  no  longer  believe  in  the  devil's  agency;  at  least,  they 
no  longer  believe  in  the  power  of  calling  up  the  devil^  and 
transacting  business  with  hhn;  otherwise  there  would  be  huu- 
dreds  of  such  stories  as'that  of  FMut    But  the  spirit  whidi 
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created  that  story,  and  rendered  it  ereclible  to  all  Europe, 
remains  nnchan;2:ed.  The  sacritieo  of  the  future  to  the  present 
is  the  spirit  of  that  legend.  Tlie  Ijlindness  to  eonsequenees 
caused  by  the  imperiousness  of  desire — the  recklessness  with 
whicb  ineritablc  and  terrible  results  are  braved,  in  perfect 
eonsdoDSiieaa  of  their  bein^  inevitable,  provided  that  a  tempo- 
rary pleasure  can  be  obtained,  is  the  spirit  which  dictated 
Fauaf  8  barter  of  his  soul :  which  daily  dictates  the  barter  of 
men's  souls.  We  do  not  make  compacts,  but  we  throw  away 
oar  lives ;  we  have  no  Tempter  fhce  to  face  with  us  offering 
illimitable  power  in  exchange  for  our  futarity^  but  we  have 
onr  own  dedres^  imperious,  insidious^  and  for  them  we  barter 
our  existence— for  one  moment's  pleasure  risking  yeaxa  of 
anguish.^ 

Let  me  cloee  this  paper  by  an  extract  from  the  Works  of  oar 
eldest  and  greatest  of  law  reformers.  Lord  Brougham : — 

*  Again,  in  reasoning  upon  the  tendency  of  punishment,  and 
the  motive  to  offend,  we  have  always  committed  one  serions 
error.  We  have  considered  crimes  as  insulated,  and  we  have 
regarded  each  offence  as  originating  in  an  occasional  gust  of 
passion,  or  view  of  interest ;  we  liave  argued  as  if  all  criminals 
were  like  in  their  nature,  and  all  spectacles  of  punishment,  or 
exhortations  to  departure  from  wrong  doing,  were  addressed  to 
the  same  minds.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
great  majority  of  all  oflenees  committed  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity are  the  result  of  immoral  character,  of  gross  ignorance, 
of  bad  habits;  and  that  the  graver  sort  are  committed  after  a 
series  of  faults  less  aggravated  in  their  character.  It  follows,  as 
a  n(^ccssary  consequence  from  this  proposition,  that  when  the 
example  of  penal  infliction  is  addressed  to  the  offender,  its 
detening  effect  is  very  miicli  lessened,  because  it  is  addressed 
to  a  mind  m  hich  evil  habits  have  entirely  perverted ;  and  tliua 
the  guilty-disposed  person  is  to  be  not  merely  deterred  from 
doing  one  wrong  act  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  to  be  re- 
claimed from  a  course  of  thinking,  leeling,  and  acting,  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 


•  The  Life  and  Workt  o/  Cheihe.  By  Q.  U.  Lewes.  London :  1855.  VoL  ii. 
pp.  3«i*s. 
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'  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  set  on  the  other  side  of  the  accountj 
that  the  knowledge  poneMed  by  the  community  of  punishments 
being  by  the  law  denounced,  and  being  by  the  administration 
of  that  law  actually  inflicted,  tends  to  prodnoe  a  habit  of 
think  in:^  and  feeling  in  the  people ;  and  by  connecting  in  their 
minds  the  punishment  with  the  offence,  may  create  a  general 
aTersion  to  evil  practices.  This  in  truth  is  the  <mly  effiact 
produced  by  punidiment ;  but  for  this  eflfoct  it  would  be  wholly 
inoperative,  and  would  indeed  be  only  an  aggravation  of  the 
evil  occasioned  by  crimes.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  this 
habit  has  to  struggle  with  other  propensities,  which  are  grae* 
rally  found  to  be  more  powerful;  that  ignorance,  evil  assoda* 
tion,  indulgence  in  lawless  passions  (first  of  a  km  and  after- 
wards of  a  more  hateful  kind),  the  familiar  contemphition  of 
Tidoua  eieesses,  the  observation,  often  the  actual  experience,  of 
escape  from  penal  visitation,  the  spectacle  of  the  law  so  often 
fiuling  to  be  effectually  executed — all  engender  bad  habits, 
against  which  the  habit  of  regarding  vice  as  connected  with 
punishment,  contends  in  a  vain  and  fruitless  coiilliet.  Hence, 
tlie  only  possible  efiicacy  of  the  penal  code,  however  wisely 
framed  or  ably  enforced,  becomes  feeble  to  its  purpose — the 
repression  of  offences.  For  against  the  habit  of  reflecting  on 
the  criminal  act  as  a  thing  punishable,  is  to  be  further  set  the 
temptation  to  do  it  as  a  thing  desirable ;  and  thus  that  habit, 
already  enfeebled  by  tlie  other  circumstances  just  cinnncrated, 
is  easily  overpowered  by  the  interest  or  the  passion  of  tlie  hour. 

*  1  fear  we  may  upon  the  whole  regard  the  criminals  who 
infest  society  as  being  a  kind  of  chiss  who  have  turned  crime 
into  a  trade  or  calling,  and  no  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  eriminal  justice  have  yet  been  able  to  put  down  the 
business,  or  even  to  prevent  those  who  follow  it  irom  being  a 
▼cry  numerous  body. 

*  Now,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  offences  a  thief  must 
commit  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  it  becomes  quite  evident  that 
absolute  impumty  is  the  rule,  and  detection  only  the  rare  and 
as  it  were  accidental  eioqition.  It  may  be  afwromed,  without 
exaggeration,  that  if  one  offence  in  ten  was  followed  by  detec- 
tion, the  daas  could  not  exist  That  his  dfonces  must  be 
numerous  to  enable  a  depredator  to  ]ive^  may  be  further  proved 
by  considering  that  his  profits  are  not  measured  by  the  losses 
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of  his  victims,  but  by  the  miserable  pittance  which  the  receiver 
allows  to  him,  the  capitalist,  who  must  be  paid,  not  merely  for 
tlie  ordinary  risks  of  trade  but  for  the  danger  of  discovery,  and 
for  tlio  low  price  which  aUme  he  la  able  to  command  in  the 
market. 

'  But  further,  were  it  possible  that  in  time  a  species  of  cer- 
tainty might  be  attained,  so  that  a  comne  of  crime  should 
inevitably  lead  to  punishment,  all  would  not  be  enough;  the 
offender,  in  the  chains  of  ignorance  and  bad  habits,  would 
pursue  his  calling,  and  look  upon  the  gallows  itself  at  a  distance 
with  as  much  calmness  as  a  soldier  regards  tlie  slaughter  of 
next  year's  campaign.  Why  should  we  expect  the  thief  to 
abandon  his  pursuits  because  years  to  come  he  will  sufler 
punishment,  when  we  see  the  educated  man  will  not  for^  his 
bottle,  knowing  and  admitting  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
intemperance?  Artisans,  who  labour  in  miwbolesome  manu* 
factures,  sdl  themselves  to  oorfcain  death  fbr  a  small  increase  of 
wages,  which  excess  over  the  ordinary  rate  would  in  truth 
amount  only  to  a  trifling  sum  for  tlieir  whole  lives.  While  file- 
cutters  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  blast  to  disperse  the  filings 
with  whieh  the  air  is  filled  by  the  dry  gritiding,  every  workman 
knew  for  certain  that  he  must  die  soon  after  the  age  of  forty. 
Workers  in  whitelead  and  brass  arc  still  exposed  to  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  palsy — a  sentence  of  dcatli  by  hunger  in  their  case. 
Yet  how  small  an  increase  of  wages  attracts  men  from  whole- 
some employment  to  those  hurtful  trades !  ]5ut  the  same 
persons  would  probably  shrink  from  exposing  themselves  to  the 
risk  of  instant  death,  although  the  chances  of  escape  might  be 
in  their  favour.  Hence,  even  could  we  attain  the  point  of 
absolute  certainty  (a  point  assuredly  that  never  can  be 'reached), 
we  should  still  have  done  little  towards  repressing  crime 
unless  we  could  also  add  celerity  to  certainty,  and  ensure  to 
each  offender  the  penal  infliction  due  to  his  crimes  within  a 
very  short  period  of  his  committing  them.  Either  of  these 
things,  it  is  evident,  is  most  likely  never  to  be  accomplished ; 
the  aooomptishment  of  both  together  we  may  safely  pronounce 
to  be  wholly  impossible. 

'  Now,  let  us  see  whether  these  positioBS  (which  we  might 
well  deduce    priori  fiom  the  most  superficbl  knowledge  of 
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human  nature),  are  borae  out  or  contradicted  by  experience. 
And  in  arguing  tliis  point,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  general 
statistical  details  upon  the  amount  of  crimes,  their  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  or  their  increase  of  late  years, 
let  ud  at  once  resort  to  a  view  of  the  subject  which  afibrds  a 
test  (sefere  indeed  as  regards  it«  unerring  certainty,  but  perfectly 
fair  towards  the  subject  under  examination), — of  the  efi&cacy  of 
punishment  as  a  means  of  preventing  offences  by  operating  on 
the  fears  of  men,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  influencing  their 
calculations  of  self-interest. 

'  It  will  not  be  denied^  that  if  the  sight  of  pmuahment^  still 
more  if  the  hearing  of  it,  can  prodnce  any  effect,  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  it  must  produce  atill  more.  Consequently,  if  the 
undergoing  it  has  little  power  to  deter  the  sufferer  from  again 
offending^  his  seeiDg  another  undergoing  it  can  have  still  less ; 
and  his  only  hearing  of  its  being  inflicted  can  least  of  all  have 
this  deterring  effect.  Now,  how  stands  the  £u:t?  I  have 
before  me  thct  returns  of  punishment  in  Manchester  for  nine- 
teen years,  ending  1827,  and  I  find  that  of  those  who  during  that 
period  were  convicted  of  felony,  between  a  third  and  a  fourth 
were  re-coramittcd  to  the  same  gaol  for  other  felonies,  beside 
the  great  number  who  may  have  been  committed  to  other 
prisons.  Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  persons  committed 
for  felony  during  three  years  to  the  gaols  of  Salford  and  Leeds, 
between  three  and  four  thousand  relapsed  after  their  sentences 
expired,  or  at  least  after  they  were  liberated.  I  have  before 
me  similar  accounts  from  Hull.  !Bnt  we  have  the  means  of 
tracing  this  important  subject  more  clearly.  The  magistrates 
or  Liver{)ool  lately  investigated  the  eases  of  fourteen  boys  (taken 
at  random  and  ^without  selection)  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  they  found  that  three  had  been  no  less  than  nine  times 
each  fully  committed  for  trial  in  the  course  of  aeren  years— one 
of  them  having  been  so  committed  no  less  than  nineteen  times ; 
and  a  child  of  only  seven  years  old  )iad  begun  his  commitmenta 
at  that  age,  and  in  two  years  been  condenmed  four  times — 
three  times  to  imprisonment  for  different  terms,  and  the  fourth 
time  to  transportation.  The  eridenoe  of  persmis  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  who  were  examined  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1838,  shows  that,  though  there  is  no  punishment 
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so  much  dreaded  by  these  young  offenders  as  whipping,  yet  the 
impression  of  it  soon  wears  away  and  fades  from  their  memory.* 
I  surely  have  no  occasion  to  go  further  in  quest  of  evidence,  if 
indeed  anv  were  wanted,  to  demonstrate  that  the  eftect  of 
punishment  in  deterring  by  example  is  exceedingly  feeble  upon 
the  whole,  and  protligiously  overrated  in  all  systems  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  as  well  by  the  philosophers  who  speculate  upon 
the  construction  of  codes,  as  by  the  lawgivers  who  tnut  to 
statutes  for  a  protection  against  offences. 

'  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  worst  of  the  efrars  that  have 
been  committed.  There  tan  preventivet  of  crime,  remedies  for 
moral  evil,  which  both  those  classes  have  unhappily  overlooked^ 
and  no  doubt  this  oversight  has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  their  exclusively  directing  their  views  towards  the  all  but 
hopeless  task  of  deterring  by  the  fesr  of  pimishment/t 


•  Iteport  of  PdUet  OimmUtet,  1848.  Evidsnoe  of  Mr.  Wontncr,  Mr.  Capper, 
Mido4lMn. 

f  On  the  fnrjHcacy  0/ simply  Pn\al  Legulation.  By  Lord  Brougham.  Autho- 
rised Report  of  the  First  Provincial  Meetinj^  of  the  National  Kefomiaton,*  Union. 
Bristol:  Arruwsmith.  1856.  See  also  HV^«  0/ Zorc/ i^rou^Aain,  vol.  viii.  p.  241. 
London:  Gri0lnAOii.  1856. 
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CHARGE  OP  MABCfl,  1854. 

Gbntlbmbn  op  the  Grand  Jury,— 

IHAV&loDg  held  it  to  be  no  unimportant  branch  of  the  duties 
of  a  judge  exercising  a  jurisdiction  high  or  low  in  criminal 
matteit^  frequently  to  invite  the  attention  of  Grand  Juries  to 
the  causes  of  crime ;  and  more  especially  to  such  of  tliom  as  hy 
the  due  exercise  of  influence  on  the  part  of  individuals  filling 
your  social  position  may  be,  if  not  entirely  removed,  at  all 
events  much  diminished.  The  progress  of  knowledge,  in 
reject  of  crime^  IbUows  the  analogy  of  all  other  scientific 
investigations.  *  The  sulgect  ramifies  and  connects  itself  with 
matters  not  formerly  suspected  of  having  any  relation^  much 
less  any  practical  relation,  to  the  topic  in  hand.  Half  a  century 
■go,  the  attempt  to  strengthen  our  ability  for  grappling  with 
crime,  by  exploring  the  sources  from  whence  flow  diseases  of 
our  bodies,  would  have  been  thought  strangely  inappropriate  to 
the  duties  of  a  court  of  justice.  The  essqrist  would  perhaps 
have  been  indulged  in  speculations  of  this  or  of  any  other  kind, 
by  the  few  who  take  pleasure  in  inquiries  which  are  not  thought 
to  have  much  bearing  on  the  affiurs  of  life.  But  men  of  busi- 
ness, exereisiug  the  duties  of  a  solemn  office  like  yours,  would 
have  lent  but  an  impatient  ear  to  discussions  resembling  that  to 
iriiich  I  am  about  to  cell  your  attention. 

Some  twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  attracted 
the  attention  of  sagacious  men,  moving  in  different  walks  of  life, 
yet  each  in  his  own  pursuit  finding  the  subject  forced  upon  his 
attention.  Thus  Dr.  South  wood  Smith,  by  his  lonp:  experience 
in  hospital  practice,  and  by  the  inquiries  which  (|ualilicd  him  to 
produce  his  valuable  work  on  Fever,  was  urged  to  reflect  on 
the  imperative  necessity  for  striking  at  the  root  of  the  mischief, 
and  for  paralyzing  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  limiting 
himself  to  curing  the  wounds  which  it  had  inflicted.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  whose  otiicial  duties  led  him 
-to  investigate  the  causes  of  pauperism,  found  that  it  often 
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spirung  from  disease ;  sometimes  the  connexion  was  close  and 
apparent,  sometimes  so  remote  as  to  escape  the  attention  of  all 
but  the  zealous  and  practised  observer.  The  next  step  in  the 
inquiry  would  be  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  disease ;  and  thus 
the  physician  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
approaching  the  subject  from  opposite  sides,  arrived  at  the  same 
point,  and  met  upon  common  ground.  To  these  gentlemen 
and  their  colleagues  it  became  manifest  that  insufficient  drain- 
age and  bad  ventilation  were  the  main  causes  of  those  prcven- 
tible  diseases,  which  work  as  a  standing  plague  to  ravage  the 
popidation  of  the  courts  and  alleys,  and  the  inferior  streets  of 
our  cities.  These  causes  were  found  to  be  very  widelv  in 
action;  and,  indeed,  not  confined  to  the  dwellings,  or  even  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  poor.  For  although,  as  their  pesti- 
ferous effect  was  not  in  these  latter  quarters  counteracted  bjr 
opjx)sing  influences,  it  was  here  that  their  baneful  powers  were 
most  deadly,  yet  from  the  ignorance  of  builders^  or  the  inad- 
vertence of  the  wealthier  class  to  the  conditicMia  of  their  own 
health  and  comfort,  there  stood,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
yet  stand,  even  in  the  best  stret^ts  of  almost  evcrj-  town,  maga- 
sines  of  insalubrity^  which  a  few  short,  well-direeted  efforts 
would  soon  empty  and  destroy. 

That  some  considerable  connexion  most  exist  between  disease 
and  poverty  is  so  obvious,  that  one  is  astonished  to  find  it 
could  so  long  have  been  overlooked ;  practiusaUy  overlooked,  I 
mean,  for  that  it  was  either  unknown  or  controverted  cannot 
be  for  a  moment  supposed.  Every  medical  man  knew  that  the 
terrible  fevers  which  always  either  raged  or  smouldered  in  the 
worst  parts  of  our  towns,  attadced,  as  if  by  preference,  persons 
in  the  prime  of  life;  thus  depriving  young  fiuniliea  of  their 
natural  protectors,  and  throwing  them  into  destitution.  But  if 
the  connexion  between  disease  and  poverty  had  been  overlooked, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  no  similar  connexion  had  been 
observed  between  disease  and  crime ;  or  between  the  coincidence 
of  unwholesome  dwellings  and  the  abodes  of  a  criminal  popula- 
tion. Yet  it  was  only  necessary  to  observe  with  ordinary  care 
the  operation  of  unwholesome  habitations  and  districts  upon 
those  who  inhabit  them,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
connexion  must  exist.  The  state  of  health  is  gradually  and 
permanently  lowered.     The  energies  are  weakened,  labour 
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more  laborioas ;  indeed^  all  the  powers  of  mind  and 
hody  aie  debilitated^  In  this  unhappy  condition  the  ignorant 
■offerer  bat  too  often  fliea  for  relief  to  the  atimnlos  of  ardent 
liqnori;  and  snatcheB  firom  time  to  time  a  few  momenta  of 
exhilaration  and  activity,  bought,  however,  at  the  price  of  a 
more  lamentable  depression,  gradually  bringing  the  doomed 
victim  under  the  curse  of  an  enthralling  habit  of  intemperance, 
alike  fatal  to  estate,  to  body,  and  to  soul.  And  thus  the  popu- 
lation of  these  districts  is  year  after  year,  and  generation  after 
generation,  exposed  to  the  accumulated  sufleriugs  of  disease, 
drunkenness,  indigence,  and  criminality. 

That  many  must  escape  these  dangers  only  shows  that  even 
among  the  lowest  of  our  kind  there  is  much  of  good ;  and  this 
consideration  should  urge  us  onward  in  our  exertions  to  aid 
them  in  freeing  themselves  from  that  crowd  of  adverse  circum- 
stances by  "which  they  are  surrounded  and  oi)i)ressed.  Witli 
regard  to  tlie  first  of  those  conditions,  insufheicnt  drainage,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  society  in  its  aggregate  capacity  is  mainly 
answerable  for  this  crying  evil.    Even  the  richest  among  us 
has  no  absolute  mastery  over  the  drainage  of  his  neighbourhood; 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  others  being  necessary  to  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  attain  his  object.    But  with 
regard  to  the  i)Oor  man,  he  is  the  helpless  victim  of  public 
n^lect;  add  to  which  he  is  also  at  the  mercy  of  private  cupi- 
dity, for  even  if  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  town  which  he 
inhabits  have  perfected  a  system  of  street  drainage,  he  may  yet 
Lave  no  benefit  from  it  by  reason  of  the  ill-construction  of  his 
dwelling ;  or  because  the  owner  declines  to  take  advantage  of  the 
appliances  which  have  been  placed  at  his  command.    Now  I 
am  not  disposed  to  turn  round  with  stem  severity  upon  any 
particular  class  for  conduct  in  respect  of  which  all  in  our  station 
of  life  are  more  or  less  responsible ;  all  of  us  therefore  needing 
Hhe  protection  of  a  general  amnesty.    Onr  excuse  has  hitherto 
been  our  ignorance,  but  that  excuse  we  can  plead  no  longer. 
Bach  of  us  most  forthwith  shake  off  lethargy ;  and  when  we 
have  done  oar  best  we  may  then,  bat  not  till  then,  tarn  to  the 
class  of  house  owners,  and  justiy  warn  them^  that  as  they  have 
^  most  in  their  power,  so  the  country  will  mainly  look  to  them 
for  prompt  and  eflScient  aid  in  the  great  work  before  us. 

From  a  pamphlet  which  I  ludd  in  my  band,  written  hy  Br. 
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Soathwood  8mit1i,  and  published^  I  believe^  under  the  sanction' 
of  the  Genera]  Board  of  Health,  I  learn  that  the  annual  mor- 
tality in  honaes  which  have  been  erected  in  Tarioua  parte  of 
London  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improyingthe 
BweUingB  of  the  Industrious  Cksses,  is  only  7  in  1000;  while 
the  ayei  age  of  the  whole  metropolis  is  more  than  three  times  as 
large,  namdy,  2%  in  1000 ;  and  the  author  goes  on  to  state, 
that  the  mortality  of  one  of  the  wont  portions  of  the  metro- 
politan districts,  a  mass  of  houses  called  the  Potteries,  in  the 
parish  of  Kensington^  rises  to  the  fearful  height  of  40  in  1000, 
being  nearly  six  times  the  proportion  of  that  in  the  houses 
erected  by  the  Association ;  although  these  latter  dwellings,  in- 
asmuch as  they  arc  built  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  working 
class,  are  necessarily  placed  in  neighbourhoods  which  arc  the 
resort  of  that  order,  and  consequently  not  in  the  most  open 
and  salubrious  parts.  But  to  convince  the  most  scej)tieal  that 
it  is  from  the  circumstance  of  these  liouses  having  l)ecn  built 
upon  sanitary  princii)les  that  they  arc  found  to  stand  thus  liigh 
in  the  scale  of  salubrity,  the  author  cites  a  most  coucliLsive 
fact,  wliicli  I  will  lay  before  you  in  liis  own  words ; — 

'  Tiaiiil>eth  S<niare  is  situated  in  the  Waterloo  Road  ilistrict  of  the  pariHh  of 
Luinbcth.  It  consiutii  uf  37  night-roomed  houses,  which  let  at  ahout  i^l.  a-ye&r, 
and  are  chiefly  occupied  by  tb«  foremen  of  large  eetabfiahmente,  and  the  more 
•killed  and  highly- paid  clan  of  artiaana.  In  outward  appeannce^  and  in  their 
ganeral  aspect  within,  these  houses  are  very  superior  to  the  ordinaiy  abodoa  of  tho 
nnmc  clata  in  other  parte  of  the  metropolis  and  preeent  no  obviooi  oanae  of  poenliar 
unhealthiuess. 

*  Aeomding  to  the  laat  oenaa%  this  eqaare  coot^ns  a  population  of  4^4  soula. 
Among  this  nombor,  on  a  houaO'to-house  examination,  it  waa  found  that  in  on* 
year  (1851)  there  had  occurred  80  attacks  of  disease,  and  ^4  deaths  ;  that  is,  nearly 
one  penton  in  every  five  li:vd  been  kid  up  with  eiokneas,  whidi  had  proved  fatal  in 
the  proportion  of  between  50  and  60  in  1000. 

'Whan  bnUty  about  twenty  years  ago,  theaa  houses  had  been  fitted  up  with 
untrapped  dooets,  oommimleating  with  fiat'bottwnod  brick  drains,  then  In 
universal  use.  A  number  of  the  drains  passed  directly  under  the  houses ;  they 
were  wholly  unpmvided  with  any  regular  watcr-8up]>ly  for  cleansing  ;  consequently, 
instead  of  carrying  away  the  ordure,  they  retained  it  within  the  houses  ;  and  the 
emanations  arising  from  the  stagnant  mam  of  putrifying  matter  were  carried  back 
bto  the  honaes,  through  the  open  dosets,  in  n  proportion  ineraaaing  with  the 
obstructions  in  the  drains. 

*  At  Uie  beginning  of  1852  a  new  RVKtem  of  drainage  was  applie«l  to  tlic  wholo 
square.  Water-closets  were  substituted  for  cesspools,  and  stoneware  pipes  for  brick 
drabs,  and  the  aiqparatos  waa  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

'By  these  Improvementa  the  houses  were  placed  in  the  same  santtaiy  oondiUon 
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essentiallj  a*  ihe  Society's  dweHingt.  The  result  on  the  health  of  tlie  inhabitants 

was  Mtrikingly  similar.  On  a  re-examination  of  thin  propt-rty  in  November  of  the 
present  ye;u-  (1853),  it  was  found  that  the  mortality  had  been  reduced  from  35  in 
1000,  to  13  m  looQ.* 

Let  no  impntation.  Gentlemen^  rest  upon  the  proprietary  who* 
ever  he  may  be^  for  the  original  oonstmction  of  the  houses. 
Let  that  error  be  ascribed  to  the  general  absence  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  sanitary  conditbna  to  which  I  haye  adverted ; 
let  us  rather  give  him  praise  for  being  among  the  first  to  xeetify 
the  mistake  which  he  had  committed.  Yet  even  het,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  never  be  able  to  lodk  back  on  the  wasto  of  human 
life  which  that  mistake  has  caused,  without  feelings  of  the 
keenest  regret;  however  free  that  regret  may  be  from  any  tinc- 
ture of  remorse.  By  the  change  in  the  drainage  it  appears 
that  the  deaths  had  been  reduced  in  the  ])i"oportion  of  4  to  j, 
so  that  we  may  conchide  that  if  it  had  taken  place  prior  to  the 
year  1851,  the  24  (Uaths  of  tliat  year  would  have  been  reduced 
to  6  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  number  of  livc3  spared  to  their 
families  and  their  country  would  have  amounted  in  one  year  to  1 8  ! 
I  shrink  from  dwelling  upon  the  carnage  which  its  20  years  of 
noisome  drains  must  have  intlictcd  on  the  connnunity  of  Lambeth 
Square.  lJut  now  that  the  causes  of  this  destruction  are 
understood,  it  well  behoves  every  proprietor  of  such  tenements 
to  ask  himself  how  he  can,  for  the  future,  answer  it  to  his  con- 
science to  let  a  similar  mischief  remain.  Or  if  the  state  of  the 
public  drainage  should  oiler  impediments,  how  he  can  justify 
himself  for  not  doing  all  that  in  him  lies  towards  a  mitigation 
of  so  fearful  an  evil.  It  is  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to  our 
moral  perceptions,  that  so  far  from  our  indignation  being  en- 
haneed  in  pro{)ortion  to  the  amount  of  crime  committed,  it 
seems  frequently  to  be  weakeued  and  dissipated  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  oftcnce — sometimes  indeed  changed  into  admiration. 
To  say  that'  '  one  murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero/  is 
but  the  pardonable  exaggeration  of  an  incontestable  truth,  not 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  question  before  us.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  fear  but  that  one  of  two  events  will  assuredly  come  to 
pass;  either  self-reproach  and  the  power  of  puhlic  opinion  will 
prevent  any  proprietor  from  inviting  or  permitting  human  beings 
to  dwell  in  a  house  infected  by  the  poisonous  exhalations  from 
cesspools  and  foul  drains^  or  he  will  as  assuredly  be  brought 
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under  the  animadvenion  of  the  criminal  law  aa  if  he  adminis- 
tered strychnine  or  arsenic 

But  onr  immediate  concern  is  with  the  relation  between 
sanitary  arrangements  and  crime;  and  you  will  rgoice,  there- 
fore^ to  Item  that  the  results  of  an  improved  sanitary  conditioa 
of  dwellings,  are  not  only  advantageous  to  the  physical,  but  to 
the  moral  health  of  those  among  the  indigent  clanes  who  have 
eigoyed  the  advantage  of  this  refiormation.  In  the  year  1851, 
we  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  by  the  exertions  the  Eari 
of  Shaftesbury,  what  is  called  the  *  Common  Lodging  Houses 
Act/  which  gives  to  the  local  authorities  power  to  remove  com- 
pulsorily  in  those  hives  or  dens  of  population, — ^the  lodgings 
resorted  to  by  the  migratory,  and  oftentimes  by  the  stationary 
poor, — ^many  causes  of  complaint  connected  with  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  measures.  This  enactment  has  been.  Dr.  Smith  informs 
us,  grievously  neglected  in  many  towns ;  but  still  it  has  been 
applied,  he  says,  in  a  sufficient  number  to  indicate  the  kind 
and  amount  of  good  it  is  capable  of  effecting. 

*  From  tlM  foUowing  esEunplas,'  he  ptooeedi^  'selMied  ftmn  »  giwi  nmnbcr  of 
■iniilar  statements  containe<l  in  a  return  recently  presented  to  Parliatnent,  it  will 

he  seen  that  the  Common  Lodgini;  Tfoijses  Act,  by  eiiforcin]L,'  certain  conditions  of 
cleanlineiis,  and  hy  preventing  overoruwding,  hna  extended  to  vagrants  and  others, 
forming  the  very  lowest  portion  of  the  population,  the  like  immanify  from  dintntii 
wUdi  the  impffoved  dwellinga  have  eecured  to  the  induttriom  laboarer  end  eriaMa. 

'In  the  town  of  Wlgan,  for  example,  there  are  24  lodging  houses,  through  whid» 
have  pns«<^  1.  ilurin;,'  the  last  year,  29/>55  lodgers.  TIio  Siiperintondent  of  Police 
reports,  '  'i  Uere  has  not  beuu  a  ningle  case  of  fever  in  any  one  of  those  houses  since 
the  Aob  hae  been  ui  foroe.' 

'The town  of  Wolverhampton  affords  a  still  more  striking  inetaaoe.  In  tine  Wm 
there  arc  100  lodg^injj  houses,  throngli  which  [are  fai'd  to]  have  passed,  during  file 
year,  the  iiiLTedilde  number  of  511,000  lodgora.  Tiie  Superintendent  of  Police 
reports,  '  There  Las  not  been  a  sLugle  case  of  fever  in  these  houses  since  the 
Lodging  Uooaee  Aot  hae  been  in  foroe,  in  Jnlj,  i85«.' 

'  Btatemente  to  the  same  effect  have  been  received  from  Morpeth  and  Oaritrieu 

•From  a  return  niail>>  to  tlie  Secn-tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  hy 
Captain  Hay,  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners,  who  has  Ix-en 
entrusted  with  the  execatton  of  this  Act  in  the  Metropolis,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
week  ending  sard  of  October,  1853,  there  were  reported  within  the  Metropolitan 
Police  diatriot  7353  lodging  houses.  At  that  time  the  keepers  of  these  houses  had 
all  b<'«n  sorvtvl  with  notice  t<}  register  in  conformity  with  the  Act.  Of  tliis  number 
1308  had  permanently  registered,  and  were  under  efficient  regulation.  In  the 
houses  thus  reported,  the  lodgers  nnmbefod  at  least  35,000.  During  tlie  quarter 
ending  the  «3nl  October,  there  had  not  occnrred  a  oaae  of  fover  in  any  one  of  these 
houses ;  Y*'t,  before  they  were  under  regulation,  twenty  cases  of  fever  have  been  fOOMved 
into  the  Loudon  Fever  HoepiuJ,  irom  a  aingle  hoiiae^  in  the  oouno  of  n  few  weeka. 
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*  In  the  whole  of  the  improved  dwellings  the  exemption  from  cholera  haa  been 
as  complete  as  from  typhus.  Duriiitj  the  entire  cours-  of  the  epideniic  in  1848 
and  1849,  cslug  of  cholera  occurred  iu  any  one  of  thu«e  dweliitigs,  tiiuugh  the 
pestil«Boe  nfod  in  an  the  diitrieta  in  which  thcj  ars  •itnnted.  Mid  thera  mm 
imtanoes  of  twn^  and  even  four,  deaths  in  aingla  houses  close  to  their  very  walla. 
Since  the  reappoaraiicc  of  the  j>cstilence  this  autumn,  it  hxis  numbered  as  many  as 
twfnty  victims  in  one  .^trcft  in  the  metropolis,  and  six  even  in  one  hr)use,  but  a* 
yet  uo  case  of  the  disease  has  occurred  iu  any  of  the  improved  dwollings.' 

Gentlemen,  this  gratifying  passage  veil  introdooes  another 
which  I  had  principally  in  view  in  making  the  citation : — 

'  If  ond  peatOenoa  hao,  at  the  same  time,  been  chedcad.  The  intemperate  liaTO 
heoome  aobar,  and  tite  diaorderlj  wall  oomfooted,  aince  taking  up  their  abode  in 

these  healthful  and  peaceful  dwellingl.  No  charge  of  orhnOf  no  complaint  even  of 
disturbance,  has  been  lodged  at  any  police  atation  againit  a  leaident  in  theae 
dwellings  since  their  first  occupancy. 

'  On  the  claaiea  reeorting  to  oommon  lodging  hofnaca  the  dMnige  eflEboled  ia  still 
mora  striMnf  .  '  Vieir  whole  condttct»*  saya  [Mr.  Jamaa]  one  vi  the  magiatratea  of 
Binningfaam,  '  ia  fitr  better  since  the  Act  came  into  operation.  Before  that  time, 
their  manner  towards  the  police  and  magistrates  was  sullen  and  coarse  ;  now  it  is 
respectful,  candid,  and  open — they  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  doing  right.' 

*  *  Sinea  IhejhaTe  been  nndsr  vegnlation,'  says  anothm-  highly-competent wltnea% 
'nsHhar  the  houasa  nor  the  inhabitants  could  be  recognised  aatiie  same;  theloitgera 
take  an  active  part  in  assisting  the  police  in  enforcing  the  regulations — the  value 
of  the  improvement  effected  to  society  generally,  and  to  the  partiea  immediately 
concerned,  is  incalculable.' 

<The  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Carlisle  says,  *yioe  and  iaunorality  ara  nnich 
less ;  crime  haa  decreased  to  a  great  extent.' 

'  The  lospeetcr  of  Common  Lodging  Honssa  in  Wolverhampton  bean  the  same 
teatimony. 

'  The  Clerk  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Morpeth  says,—'  fflnce  inspection 
nndsr  the  Act»  crime  haa  very  mndi  diminiahed ;  since  Uie  Act  waa  applied,  thera 
haa  not  been  one  case  of  felony  or  raisdemeaaowr  in  the  bcfongh,  an  exemption 
from  crime  which  I  never  knew  before.' ' 

Thus  far,  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  reading  from  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smitli,  on  whom  I  place  great  reliance,  having  had  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance  for  many  years.  Still,  however,  it 
is  fair  to  observe,  that  every  new  remedy,  wlietlier  physical  or 
moral,  is  apt  to  be  over-estimated  at  first ;  and  I  certainly  do 
not  expect  that,  however  perfect  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  Morpeth  may  be,  it  will  remain  for  any  long  period 
altogetlier  exempt  from  crime ;  especially  as  1  find  by  the 
last  census  that  it  contains  a  population  exceeding  ten  thousand 
in  number. 

It  would  have  been  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  my  part  to  give 
circulation^  irom  the  bench^  to  statements — however  high  the 
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authority  by  which  thej  are  aanctiooad — ^without  taking  mea- 
Bures  to  test^  so  far  as  my  opportunitiea  pennit,  the  accuracy 
of  the  fiicta  alleged.  As  respects  thi§  town,  I  hare  oonaulted 
Mr.  Stephens,  the  Snpeiintendent  of  PoUoe,  and  Mr.  Simons,  one 
of  yonr  medical  officers.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  is  known  to 
you  for  hit  experience,  his  intelligence,  and  his  seal  in  eze- 
cating  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  one  is  peculiarly  conversant 
with  the  hotbeds  of  crime  in  the  borough,  and  the  other  with 
the  sanitary  state  of  its  Tarious  quarters;  and  they  bo^  agree 
that  the  abodes  of  disease  and  the  abodes  of  criminals  are 
the  same.  I  have  instituted  a  similar  inquiry  with  regard  to 
Bristol,  and  the  results  very  nearly  correspond.  We  must, 
however,  beware  of  raising  our  hopes  too  high,  or  we  shall 
suffer  from  disappointment^  not  unfirequeotly  the  parent  of 
langnor  and  indifference.  Part  of  the  amdioration  must,  I 
til  ink,  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  dass  of  lodger^  or 
oc  cupants  of  the  improved  dwellings.  Mr.  Simons,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Stephens,  written  very  lately,  makes  the  following 
statement : — 

*  In  reference  to  the  condition  of  tlie  Registered  Lmlgiiig  Honaefl,  I  have  no 
hcRitntinii  in  saj'ing  tliat  they  have  much  improved  in  every  respect  since  tho 
intrrxluctiun  of  the  Act.    They  arc  cleaner,  better  ventihited,  much  more  free  from 
disease,  much  more  orderly,  and  appear  to  be  inkabiUd  by  a  better  eleue  o/ people. 
I  MUom  or  nevw  mo  intoideation  or  bear  prafiue  ■WMuing.  The  penont  faAabiting 
these  houses  api>ear  to  be  hawkers,  trampo,  and  lahooiwi.  I  was  much  struclc, 
during  the  late  inclement  weather,  with  the  appearance  of  comfort  in  most  of  these 
houses,  by  reason  of  the  association  together  of  persons  warmed  by  the  same  fire, 
»nd  amnaed  by  the  general  conTomtioii  of  tiie  piuty.    In  thi«  way  they  are  kept 
at  boBM^  aiid  protected  tnm  what  would  otherwiaa  be  fbe  inreabtible  attraction  of 
the  public-house.    The  cUlbs  of  dwellings  where  disease  and  poverty  moat  pxefail 
are  L'nregisteitxl  Lo<lging  Houses  :  these  are  to  be  found  in  njost  of  the  low  courts 
in  my  district,  and  are  principally  inhabited  by  the  dirty  and  low  Irish.  When  the 
hoaaa  oonriati  of  fbree  roooM^  eaeb  will  have  Ha  fiunily ;  and  IhiiB  aadi  room  ia 
ooeapied  aa  ft  dttnig,  Foricing,  and  deepfaig  room :  the  oooaaqaence  of  audi  « 
system  ia  durty  habits,  immorality,  disease,  and  indiffcnncc  to  all  improvement. 
Hie  accommodations  for  purposes  which  do  not  admit  of  being  spooified  are  had  in 
every  respect :  too  smidl,  badly  constructed,  and  not  fit  to  be  used  six  mouths  in  the 
twelve ;  exposing  to  view  the  moat  revolting  sights,  and  utterly  deetnietive  to  all 
aenaa  of  decency  in  both  lezei.    Very  little  fever  exists  in  the  Regiaterad  Lod|^i^ 
Houses  ;  much  more  in  the  Unregi8toreil.    I  think  t]i<  re  is  Ilhs  Ulaeaa  ill  Begiatcred 
Lodging  Uouaee  than  in  other  houses  not  under  supervision/ 

To  this  letter  from  Mr.  Simons  let  me  add  a  curious  ancc< 
dote  related  by  a  London  Missionary : — 
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'Twas  much  struck  a  short  time  aaro,  while  visiting  one  of  these  houses  in 
Wmtminster,  with  the  iinpruved  cuudilion  of  the  place ;  so  much  thmt  the 
InaparlMiMlf  nemedtohavsbeooiiM  a  Mw  WNMii.  I  aiked  her  if  aha  won  tlia 
Mma  pwty  who  kept  Ih*  hotue  twelve  months  agot  8h«  replied  in  the  tfllnwetive, 
and  expressed  her  surprise  that  I  did  not  know  her  ;  she  asked  the  reason.  I  told 
her  she  looke<i  so  rauch  more  comfortable  and  younger  like.  She  said,  *  You  know, 
*  sir,  they  have  made  a  new  Uw  for  our  houses :  now  we  must  keep  them  much 
deiaar  and  mora  oomfiMrtaUo  for  onr  lodgers,  and  it  wooU  never  do  for  me  not  to 
look  dean  and  tidy  too ;  I  Bko  it  miuh  betternow,  although  I  did  not  like  it  muoh 
atflfit." 

Gentlenien^  some  light  has  been  tluown  hj  these  extracts  on 
the  manner  in  which  sanitary  improvements  operate  in  the 
diminution  <^  crime.  With  restored  health,  temptations  to 
indolence  and  inebriety  diminish  in  force, — one  amendment 
prompts  another:  self-respect  is  taught,  gradually  the  aspira- 
tions are  elevated,  and  a  general  course  of  improvement  set  on 
foot.  But  again,  let  us  guard  ourselves  against  extravagant 
expectations;  and  especially  against  hoping  that  the  moral 
results  win  always  keep  pace  with  the  phydeal  beneflta.  It 
would  be  rash  indeed  to  expect  that  the  bwt  conducted  drain- 
age or  the  most  perfect  ventilation  will  on  the  sudden  produce 
any  signal  change  in  habits  of  intoxication  or  profane  swearing. 
"Whoever  has  given  due  attention  to  the  subject  must,  I  think, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  aggregate  of  crime  in 
any  age  or  country  is  produced  by  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  and 
asks  for  a  multiplicity  of  remedies.  Early  training,  the  general 
spread  of  knowledge,  and  of  symi)athy  between  class  and  class, 
more  earnest  and  practical  convictions,  moral  and  religious, 
with  a  better  observance  of  all  tliat  relates  to  the  health  of 
body  and  mind,  and  an  improved  system  of  police  jurisprudence 
and  reformatory  discipline — it  is  to  all  these  various  appliances, 
acting  together  in  harmony,  and  not  to  any  one  alono,  that  I 
look  forward,  as  I  do  with  confidence,  for  the  gradual  but  cer- 
tain diminution  of  crime.  That  we  shall  move  on  but  slowly  is 
what  I  expect  and  believe.  Long  experience  has  made  me  but 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  impediments  which 
encumber  our  path,  to  admit  of  my  entertaining  cxpectutious  of 
a  rapid  progress.  That  we  shall  somewhat  amend  our  pace  I 
venture  to  hope,  for  indeed  it  has  hitherto  been  that  of  the 
tortoise.  But  if  it  should  be  found  that  in  spite  of  our  endea- 
vours ve  cannot  excel  this  type  of  slowness  in  speed,  let  us  at 
all  events  emulate  him  in  perseverance. 

X  a 
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To  retmm.  Gentlemen,  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Let 
such  of  us  as  may  have  no  property  of  this  kind  remember  that 
we  ought  not  to  shrink  firom  taking  onr  share  of  the  burden ; 
-  which,  though  it  must  necessarily  fall  heavier  on  some  classes 
than  on  others,  must  not  be  evaded  by  any  who  are  possessed 
of  competent  means.  The  Improved  Dwellings  in  London,  to 
which  I  first  called  your  attention,  were  erected  by  a  Society  • 
which  raised  a  capital  for  that  purpose  by  virtue  of  a  Boyal 
Charter,  limiting  the  liability  of  every  Shardiolder  to  the 
amount  of  his  shares,  but  restricting  also  his  possibility  of  profit 
to  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended.  The  privilege  of 
limited  liability  was  granted  in  consideration  of  the  benevolent 
purpose  for  which  the  Society  is  founded ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Crown  was  unable  to  take  another  step  in 
this  course  of  liberality.  The  cost  of  the  two  Charters,  granted 
to  the  Society  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  objects  essential  to 
the  public  wd&re,  amounted,  we  learn  finom  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  to  the  exorbitant  sum  of  143c/.  /  Gentlemen,  we  shall 
not,  I  am  sui-e,  deny  that  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than 

'  To  tMte  the  luzuiy  of  doiqg  good.' 

We  shall  also  admit  that  we  must  pay  for  our  enjoyments,  and 
we  are  told  by  financiers  that  luxuries  are  fiur  subjects  for  taxa- 
tion ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  demands  which  must  be  made  on  our 
fiscal  resources  by  the  War,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  enor- 
mous rate  of  duty  which  is  thus  levied  on  the  article  '  bene- 
volence/ will  be  found  safely  to  admit  of  considerable  and 
immediate  reduction. 

Under  one  of  the  Society's  Cliartcrs,  Brancli  Int^^titutions 
may  be  fouiulcd  in  any  ])art  of  England  and  Wales,  and  they 
will  be  clotlud  "svith  a  like  privilege  of  limited  liability  ;  the 
parent  Society  receiving  the  gratuity  of  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  antl  another  half  per  cent,  from  year  to  year  on  the 
same  amount ;  as  a  eompi  iisation  for  the  use  of  the  Ciiarter,  and 
also  for  some  other  facilities  which  it  supplies  to  those  aflilintcd 
bodies.  Four  Branches  have  been  already  formed.  From  two 
of  them — the  one  at  Brighton,  uhich  has  been  in  action  for 
some  years,  and  the  other  at  Pudk;y,  whieli  is  prc))nrinu:  to 
build — I  have  received  assurances  that  their  connexion  with 
the  parent  Society  is  highly  satisfactory ;  rciieviug  tiicm  irum 
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tbe  expense  and  delay  of  obtaining  a  Charter,  and  giving^  them 
all  the  benefit  of  tlie  somewhat  costly  experience  of  those  who 
led  the  way  in  this  good  work;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Branch  Institutions  do  not  feel  themselves  under  any  constraint^ 
being  left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion. 

Into  the  financial  results,  either  of  the  Parent  or  of  the 
Branch  Societies,  1  shall  not  enter.  Ah-cady  a  return  of  mode- 
rate interest  has  l)ccu  obtained  ;  and  as  the  classes  sought  to  be 
principally  benefited  become  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
advantages  in  store  for  them,  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that  the 
l)roht.s  will  be  augmented.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  justified  in  suggesting  these  imdertakings  as  affording 
til'  means  of  gainful  investments.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
c\|jcricnec  they  should  be  instituted  on  other  grounds,  and  the 
expectation  of  profit  should  be  a  secondary  consideration. 

Another  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  is  fur- 
nished by  the  '  Laljouring  Classes'  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851.* 
By  the  powers  of  tliis  Act,  Municipal  Corporations  and  some  other 
bodies  arc  enaljled  to  borrow  nionev,  on  the  securitv  of  their 
rates,  for  erecting  new  dwellings  or  for  altering  existing  houses. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  this  Act,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  well  framed  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view,  has 
yet  been  adopted  in  any  instance.    Representative  bodies  are 
excusably  reluctant  to  increase  the  burd^s  which  press  upon 
their  constituents ;  and  although  it  seems  quite  clear  that  after 
no  long  period  the  outlay  of  capital  in  any  town,  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  it  more  salubrions,  would,  in  various 
waySy  operate  in  relief  of  the  rates — yet,  as  at  first  it  would 
produce  some  slight  augmentation  of  their  amount,  it  may  be 
that  these  bodies  are  waiting  the  growth  of  a  public  opinion  iu 
favour  of  the  measure.    In  justice  to  your  municipal  authoritiea 
I  feel  bound  to  lemaric  thst  the  call  for  their  interposition  is 
not  so  pressing  in  this  place  as  in  many  others.     I  have 
examined  the  returns  of  the  last  census  fcnr  every  town  in  the 
Island  containing  more  than  100,000  inhabitants;  and  I  find 
that,  as  regards  the  proportion  of  houses  to  population,  Bir- 
mingham stands,  with  the  single  exceptioii  of  Leeds,  at  the  head 
of  the  list.    We  have  also,  in  the  site  of  our  borough,  in  its 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  subsoil  of  a  great  portion  of 
it,  sanitary  advantages  over  other,  places.    Qreat  merit  must 
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.  also  be  conccdeil  to  the  Council  for  the  vast  improvements 
which  they  have  effected  in  the  drainage.  But  I  am  sure  you 
"will  agree  with  me,  that  wluitcvcr  may  be  our  comparative 
state,  the  positive  evils  existing  among  ns  are  such  as  to  demand 
immediate  attention,  and  nnucaried  exertions  for  their  extirpa- 
tion ;  and  T  tliink  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  the  proposed 
changes  would  remove  many  dangers  from  which  no  inhabitant, 
h'v^h  or  low,  can  be  sure  to  escape,  and  would  tend  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  pauperism  and  crime,  which  throw  heavy  burden^  on 
the  borough,  justice  points  to  the  exiKJnse  lx;ing  levied  on  x\\c 
whole  eonimunitv  wliicli  is  to  receive  the  benefit,  rather  than  iL 
should  be  cast  upon  the  few  who  happen  to  feel  more  than  an 
ordinary  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  neighbours.  But, 
passing  by  the  particular  means  by  which  the  object  is  to  be 
aooomplished,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  and  your  fellow- 
townsmen  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  Birmingham  as  dis- 
tinguislied  ior  the  health  and  morals  of  its  inhabitants,  as  it  is, 
and  long  has  been,  for  their  industry,  their  penererance,  and 
their  ingenuity. 

Let  rae,  then,  in  conclusion,  invite  yonr  attention  to  the 
whole  subject.  Investigate  for  yourselves.  Inquire  first 
whether  any  interposition,  either  by  benevolent  institutions  or 
by  local  authorities,  is  desirable ;  and  if  yon  find,  as  I  firmly 
believe  yon  will,  that  such  interposition  is  not  only  expedient 
but  that  it  stands  before  yon  as  an  imperative  duty,  you  will 
next  have  to  Consider  which  of  the  two  modes  pointed  out 
should  be  selected;  and  having  made  up  your  minds  on  the 
whole  question,  I  would  respectfully  but  most  earnestly  call 
upon  yon  to  act,  each  in  your  own  position,  and  according  to 
your  own  means  and  influence,  as  your  consciences  may  direct. 

Gentlemen,  one  word  more  and  I  have  done.  The  awful 
Bconigc  of  cholera  hangs  over  our  country  while  I  speak,  or 
rather,  it  is  at  this  moment  descending  upon  us.  We  must  abide 
the  visitation  in  our  actual  state,  such  as  it  is.  But  let  the 
nation  at  least  draw  this  lesson  from  past  n^lect,  that  if  we 
pause  during  the  rage  of  the  pestilence,  we  shall,  when  it 
relaxes  its  force,  come  again  under  the  old  temptation  to  pro- 
crastinate yet  Airther,  until  it  gathers  up  its  virulence  anew, 
and  still  finds  us  defenceless  against  its  assaults !  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  forthwith  make  a  right  use  of  our  affliction,  we 
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may  turn  our  punishment  into  a  blessing :  we  may  insure  to 
thousands,  nay,  millions  of  our  brethren,  a  larger  measure  of 
hcalth'to  body  and  to  soul  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  their  lot 
to  enjoy^  or  our  privilege  to  witness. 


SEQUEL. 

INFLVSNCB  OV  DWSLLIN08  TOR  FROMOTINO  TBMPBBANCB  OR 

THB  CONTRART. 

[Minonadani  of »  ooawiUott  wltti  Dr.  Bcntlnrood  Smith,  Jwm,  1854.] 

t 

The  bettering  of  dwellings,  by  improved  drainage  and  venti- 
lation^ prodnoes  a  marked  effect  on  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  atmosphere  being  relieved  of  its  heavy  and 
poiaonona  ingredientr^  the  dweller  ia  also  relieved  from  that 
craving  for  stbnnlanta  produced  by  living  in. bad  air;  and  if 
Hie  habit  of  drinking  has  not  become  inveterate  aa  the  craving 
paases  away,  so  does  the  indulgence ;  or  at  least,  it  is  very  much 
lessened.  The  wish  for  improvement  arises  in  the  mind.  The 
luxury  of  a  table  is  aspued  to,  a  couple  of  chairs  follow,  by . 
and  by  a  few  ornaments  appear  on  the  diimney-piece,  and  last 
of  all,  one  or  two  flowers  in  pota  are  placed  outaide  the  windowa. 
Meanwhile,  deaplineaa  and  neatness  have  made  progress  within- 
side  the  room,  and  the  flowers,  like  the  rainbow  after  the  flood, 
ahow  that  the  poor  depressed  human  being,  sunk  in  the  deluge 
of  misery  and  vice,  has  at  length  seen  dry  land, — ^the  waters  have 
subsided,  and  bis  intuie  ia  brightened  with  the  prospect  of 


In  apite  of  all  that  baa  been  done  for  the  sanitaiy  improve- 
ment of  our  large  towns,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  statistics  of 
mortality,  combined  with  information  which  I  have  obtained 
from  persons  of  the  highest  authority, — who  have  made  atatistica 

in  general,  or  sanitary  investigations  in  particular,  the  study  of 
their  lives, — has  convinced  me  of  the  mournful  truth  that  all  our 
large  and  dense  populations  are  steadily  becoming  less  and  leSB 
healthy.    Doubtless,  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  since 
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the  su])jcct  lias  attracted  public  attention  have  done  miick 
towards  (liniiuishing  the  rate  of  downward  progress,  but  far  moie 
must  be  accomplished  than  has  yet  even  been  uttcmptedf  before 
that  proj^ress  can  be  arrested.  Even  yet  the  popular  feeling 
has  not  been  sufficiently  roused ;  miuucipal  bodies,  which  must 
be  taken  to  reflect  the  oj)inious  of  those  whom  they  represent, 
are  by  no  means  so  sensitive  to  the  necessity  for  cheeking  prc- 
ventible  disease,  bv  every  means  which  moncv  and  science  place 
at  our  disposal^  as  to  be  willing  to  incur  the  outlay  ret^uibite  for 
success. 

I  copy  with  much  pain  the  last  Report  made  by  Mr.  Town- 
send^  the  late  medical  officer  of  Birmiugham : — 

'borough  of  bibmingham. 

'  At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Councn,  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
nurd  day  of  October^  1854,  the  Mayor  laid  before  the  Council 
a  communication  firom  the  Officer  il  Health,  addressed  to  the 
Borough  Inspection  Committee ;  which  that  Committee  by  reso- 
lution and  deputation  had  requested  him  to  lay  before  the  Council. 

'The  communication  having  been  read  and  vecmTed,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  CouucU. 

'7h  the  Borough  Inspection  Commttee, 

'Gentlemen — 

'  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your 
minute,  No.  809,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  suggestiona 
for  additional  precautions  against  epidemic  disease. 

'  I.  That  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  be  supplied  with  the 
weekly  death  returns  from  the  local  Superintendent  Registrar, 
on  the  terms  proposed  by  him  to  your  Committee,  until  the  Town 
Council  is  enabled  to  obtain  them  by  other  arrangements. 

*  a.  That  there  should  be  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number 
of  assistants  in  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  depsrtment,  the 
duties  of  that  office  being  veiy  inadequately  performed,  for  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  staff. 

'3.  That  all  streets,  alleys,  and  courts  should  be  periodically 
inspected;  all  accumulation  of  filth  removed;  all  houses  in  a 
dirty  or  otherwise  unwholesome  condition^  cleansed  and  lime- 
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Iraahed ;  and  where  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  prevail,  the 
aick  removed  if  practicable,  and  urged  to  obtain  immediate 
medical  aid,  parochial  or  other  gratuitous  assistance  beiug  ren- 
dered easily  accessible  to  tho;<e  whose  means  require  it. 

'  4.  Tliat  the  attention  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  be  imme- 
diately ealled  to  all  Ccuscs  ^vhcre  bad  drainage  is  found  to  exist, 
or  the  pavements  arc  in  an  iuipiopcr  state  ;  and  that  means  be 
adopted  for  giving  an  adequate  quantity  of  the  best  attainable 
water  to  those  courts  and  houses  where  tlic  present  supply  is 
insuirieient  in  quantity,  or  unfitted  for  domestic  use. 

'  5.  That  strict  supervision  be  exercised  over  all  slaughter- 
houses, knackers'  yards,  boiling  houses,  manure  depots,  and 
all  such  other  places,  where  trades  prejudicial  to  public  health 
arc  carried  on ;  and  rc^ports  made  of  any  circumstance  arising 
from  their  condition,  requiring  attention. 

'6.  Tliat  no  open  midden,  cesspool,  or  pigsty,  in  crowded 
courts,  or  in  close  contiguity  to  dwelling-houses,  be  permitted 
after  the  expiration  of  two  days'  notice. 

'7.  Tiiat  no  dwelling-house  or  workshop  be  aufiered  to  be 
occupied  over  privies  or  cesspools. 

'8.  That  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  personally 
inspect,  if  poeaible,  all  those  localities  in  which  deaths  from 
fever,  cholera^  or  oUier  symotic  diseases  are  known  to  have 
occurred. 

'  9.  That  the  lodging-house  system  be  revised  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  the  wiinimnm  number  of  cubic  feet  to  each 
lodger  increased  from  450  to  600  feet,  and  the  number  of 
lodgers  regulated  by  bim  according  to  the  locality,  cleanliness, 
and  general  means  of  ventilation, 

*  10.  In  the  event  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  epidemic  cholera, 
that  a  complete  and  efficiently  organised  system  of  house  to 
house  visitation  by  medical  men  be  immediately  adopted,  and 
such  medical  men  and  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  report 
daily  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  during  the  continuance 
of  such  epidemic. 

'It  must  so  iirequently  have  occurred  to  every  member  of 
your  Committee  that  many  houses  are  constantly  being  erected, 
back  to  back,  with  very  insufficient  ventilation,  and  in  defiance 
of,  or  with  an  utter  disregard  to,  all  sanitary  considerations ;  to 
meet  this,  I  deem  it  of  the  greatest  moment  that  your  ne&t 
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bill  should  contain  a  clause,  requiring  all  houses  to  he  erected 
on  certain  approved  principles  of  ventilation  and  drainage,  and 
that  every  court  should  have  a  snilieient  number  of  privies, 
capable  of  being  well  flushed,  by  means  of  self-acting  apparatus. 

'The  preceding  suggestions  embrace  all  that  I  am  desirous 
of  bringing  under  your  consideration  at  the  present  moment, 
but  I  cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  making  a 
few  observations  on  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Town 
Council,  on  the  application  of  your  Committee  for  the  weekly 
death  returns,  as  reported  in  the  local  papers  of  Saturday  last. 

'  You  will  obser\'e  that  I  have  placed  this  suggestion  first 
on  the  list,  and  I  have  done  so  notwithstanding  the  result  of 
the  debate,  from  a  oonviction  of  their  great  importanoe,  and  a 
aense  of  the  solemn  responsibility  which  devolvca  upon  me, 
as  your  Officer  of  Health,  in  the  perfimnance  of  my  duties ; 
and  I  must  again  urge  you  to  use  every  aigument  to  induce 
the  Council  to  re-consider  their  decision  on  ihia  momentoua 
question. 

'I  cannot  say  tiiat  I  felt  great  surprise,  that  your  report 
should  not  have  received  the  approval  of  a  larger  numher  of 
the  Town  Council :  for  much  aa  is  said  of  reform  iu  the  present 
day,  the  Corporation  of  this  Borough  have  exhibited  no  nndne 
haste  to  promote  it  in  rdation  to  sanitary  questbnsj  yet, 
surely  it  might  have  acted  not  unwisely  by  following  the 
example  of  those  towns  in  which  this  sulject  has  engsged 
public  attention  with  so  much  satisfaction  during  several  past 
years,  and  with  still  more  future  promise.  Here,  unfortunately, 
we  have  evidence  of  how  much  may  be  said,  and  how  litde 
accomplished,  by  those  who,  though  their  motto  is  '  Forward,' 
hesitate  to  advance  one  single  step,  whilst  the  &te  of  thousands 
awaits  their  decision. 

'I  regretted  to  observe  the  name  of  one  member  of  your 
Committee  as  expressing  an  opinion  that  such  returns  '  were 
unnecessary;  but  as  that  genlJeman  has  not  in  any  instance 
been  present  at  your  meetings  since  my  appointment  to  this 
office,  I  must  presume  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  facts 
presented  by  me,  and  which,  had  he  known  them,  might  possibly 
have  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

'  It  was  also  remarked,  that  '  we  might  pay  too  much  for 
statistics,  and  that  the  parish  weekly  returns  of  sickness  and 
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death  afford  a  very  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  health  of  the 
Borough to  this  T  reply,  that  the  weekly  death  returns  form 
the  very  basis  of  the  usefulness  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health ; 
from  thcra  it  is  aseertaiued  where  deaths  from  prevcntible 
causes  have  occurred,  and  would  almost  of  necessity  njjain  occur 
if  those  causes  were  not  removed,  llavinj^  served  this  most 
Taluable  pur[K)se,  I  certainly  eannot  sec  wliy  they  should  not 
be  made  a\  ailable  for  further  use,  unless,  indeed,  any  advantage 
could  be  hoped  for  by  not  suffering:  the  public  to  know  how 
much,  or  how  little  the  health  of  the  bor()uu;h  had  improved 
under  the  watchful  superintendeneo  of  its  faithful  f^uardians. 

'To  the  other  assertion  I  may  remark,  that  the  parish  records 
of  Birmingham  and  Aston,  of  which  the  Officer  of  Health  can 
now  avail  himself,  show  the  averajs^c  weekly  luimber  of  deaths 
to  be  about  20,  whilst  the  weekly  average  of  the  entire  borough 
was  last  year  about  1 28.  What  then  can  be  the  reason  for 
remaining  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  death  in 
one-sixth  of  the  number  only  ? 

'  There  is  one  other  point  which  merits  passing  notice.  It 
was  xemarked  that  my  deservedly  *  esteemed  predecesscv  did  not 
require  these  letnms,  yet  he  was  always  rrady  to  give  statis- 
tical information  of  the  health  of  the  boroi]^h;'  I  apprehend, 
statistics  of  death  not  based  upon  the  returns  could  be  of 
little  semoe  indeed;  and  I  beg  with  the  utmoet  respect  to 
inform  your  Committee,  that  not  one,  of  my  predecessors  either 
took  the  title  or  performed  the  customary  duties  of  Medical 
Officer  of  Health;  neither  has  the  Council^  at  present,  acconled 
to  myself  the  means  of  fully  and  satisfactorily  carrying  out  the 
ohject  of  my  appointment  in  its  fullest  sense.  Let  us  note 
the  consequences, — in  1849  the  death  mte  for  the  Parish  of 
Birmingham  was  23.26  per  iocx>.  Parish  of  Aston,  19.61. 
Parish  of  Edgbeston,  11.80.  What  woold  your  statistics  show 
it  to  have  been  four  years  later,  from  June  30th,  1853,  to  the 
same  period  in  1854?  * 

'  Parish  of  Birmingham .    •    •    .    30.84  per  1000 
„      Aston  ....   nearly  27  „    „  „ 
„      Edgbaston,  including  the 

whole  of  King's  Norton  23^6   „  „ 
Whilst,  if  we  take  the  first  half  only  of  the  present  year,  we  find 
that  in  the  Parish  of  Birmingham  the  mortality  has  e?en  reached 
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tbe  unpreoedented  zate  in  Burmingbam  of  33  86  per  1000!! 
OenUemen^  I  leave  these  &cts  to  your  own  oondderation ;  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  make  any  comment, — I  will  but  remind  you, 
that  in  consequence  of  our  increasing  death-rate,  fiom  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  more  persons  died  in  one  year,  ^853  54, 
than  in  1 849-50,  after  allowing  for  increase  of  population — or 
than  ought  to  have  died,  according  to  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  last-named  period,  distant  only  four  years ! !  Suffer  me 
then  to  inquire  where  and  with  whom  docs  this  fearful  respon- 
sibility rest?  Is  it  with  the  Corporation  of  Binnin;i;haiu  and 
their  Officers  of  Health,  or  is  it  not  ?  Yet  will  I  sav  that  half 
a  seore  of  murders,  or  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives  from  a 
single  accident  at  our  Central  Railway  Station,  or  the  falling 
of  a  house,  would  create  far  more  consternation, — far  more 
sympathy,  than  have  these  four  times — let  us  say — tfx  hun- 
dred lives ;  which,  in  as  many  years,  death  has  prematurely  and 
silently  snatched  from  among  us.  It  is  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  in  fonr  years  hence  the  same  sad  talc  of  past 
neglect,  with  its  tcrriljlc  consequences,  may  ])e  repeated,  Avith- 
out  the  aid  even  of  that  much  dreaded  disease,  cholera ;  which 
is,  in  truth,  even  less  to  be  feared  than  other  diseases  produced 
by  similar  causes,  and  annually  destroying  many  hundreds  of 
our  population. 

'  As  to  the  question  of  making  this  a  paid  appointment,  and 
inviting  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  to  become 
candidates,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  one  to  which  I  shall 
feel  no  sort  of  objection;  and  I  trust  the  public  will  duly  ap- 
preciate so  wise  a  decision.  "Whenever  that  is  arrived  at,  I 
shall  have  infinite  satisfaction  in  resigning  the  trust  which  the 
Ckiuncil  has  reposed  in  me, — to  place  myself  on  the  same  equa- 
lity with  others  for  re-election,  should  the  proposed  salary  be 
adequate  to  the  heavy  labours  of  the  most  important  office  that 
can  be  filled  by  any  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

'  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  the  length  of  these  remarks, 
which  I  trust  your  Committee  will  think  of  sufficient  moment 
to  diffuse  among  the  entire  body  of  the -Corporation. 

*I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  humble  Servant, 
*  Charlbs  TowNSENn,  Medical  Officer  qf  Health, 

'70^  Newlnll-fltreet,  Septcmbtr  90th,  1854.' 
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I  grieve  to  have  to  reoovd  that  the  answer  giren  by  the 
CSonndl  to  this  earnert  appeal  irta,  not  the  adoptioii  of  the 
leoooiinendations  contained  in  the  Report,  but  the  disnusaal 
of  its  author  by  the  abolition  of  his  office  1 

If  the  language  of  the  Beport  had  attacked  individuals,  I 
should  have  been  reluctant  to  reproduce  it  here ;  and  it  is  due 
to  Mr.  Townsend  to  insert  his  own  comment  upon  it  in  a  letter 
to  myself  dated  January  11,  1856 : — *  I  beg  to  enclose  the  last 
copy  of  my  Beport  to  the  Borough  Inspection  Committee, 
which  I  have  only  this  moment  laid  hands  upon.    With  regard 
to  the  figures,  I  think  yon  may  fully  rely  on  their  accuracy,  but 
a  re-perusal  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  not  intended  for  other 
readers  than  the  members  of  the  Committee  to*  whom  it  is 
addressed,  convinces  me  that  it  possesses  fiiults,  for  which  I  must 
claim  your  indulgence.    I  perhaps  had  no  right  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  the  Council,  and  may  have  erred  in  the  excess  of  my 
zeal  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  most  resixjnsible  «nnd  impoi'taut 
office — at  Avhich  time  I  imaj^iiud  that  languafro  milder  tlian  I 
then  used  would  probably  fail  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
Council/ 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham  rank  below  those  of  other  towns  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  sanitary  measures^  and  of  the 
necessity  for  accurate  information  on  which  to  found  them.  I 
fear  we  must  look  ni)on  tlie  apathy  evinced  in  this  town  to  be 
the  exponent  of  the  general  indisposition  to  expend  money, 
except  with  a  niggard  hand,  lor  objects  on  which  scarcely  any 
outlay  could  be  too  large. 

It  is  right  also  to  state  that,  if  we  may  trust  to  existing  (hi/ a, 
the  rapid  increase  of  mortality,  to  wliieh  Mr.  Townsend  atlverts, 
must  be  referred  to  some  tem]X)rary  cause ;  as  it  w  ould  seem, 
by  later  accounts,  that  the  rate  has  fallen  back  to  what  it  was 
in  1849.  But,  although  the  perils  of  delay  may  not  be  ao 
alarming  as  they  appeared  to  Mr.  Townsend,  no  man  who  has 
examined  the  subject  can  doubt  that  the  number  of  deaths  by 
preventible  disease  is  enormous — that  every  addition  to  our 
towns  adds  force  to  those  causes  already  but  too  powerful,  which 
injure  the  public  health — and  that  every  year  calls  for  more 
strenuous  efforts  to  contend  against  our  potent  and  insidious 
enemy. 
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I  subjoin  certain  qaestions  which  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Town- 
aend  about  the  oommenoemeiit  of  the  year  1856,  together  irith 
hia  anawen: — 

Qaesium  i.  Can  yoa  atafte  the  rate  of  mortalify  in  Binmng'. 
ham  and  ita  auhurha  ? 

jUiiwer  i.  I  have  no  meana  of  aaeertaining  the  poaitive  rate 
of  mortality  in  Birmingham  and  ita  anhurba  Liter  than  the  date 
of  my  Report  to  the  Cooncil.  Thon^  the  Borough  haa  nn- 
qneationably  participated  in  the  general  diminution  of  mortality 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  in  Jhe  past  year, 
it  will  aa  certainly  riae  again  to  the  high  rate  of  former  yean. 

Q.  %,  Whether  auch  rate  ia  on  the  increaae  or  decreaae? 

A,  2.  My  calcolatbna  do  not  extend  over  a  aufficient  aeriea 
of  yeara  to  determine  very  precisely  what  ia  the  exact  ratio  of 
increaae  in  our  death-rate ;  but  that  it  is  progreaaivdy  inereasing, 
if  we  take  the  last  half  of  any  decennial  period,  particularly  in 
certain  parts  of  the  town,  1  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 

Q.  3.  Will  comparison  with  the  neighbouring  disconnected 
parishes  tend  to  show  that  the  cause  of  a  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality iu  Birmingham  is  confined  to  Birmingham ;  or  extends 
to  the  district  iu  >vhich  Birmingham  is  situated  ? 

A.  3.  I  believe  a  careful  comparison  with  tlie  neigh- 
bouring disconnected  parishes  will  show  that  the  cause  of  the 
increased  rate  of  mortality  in  past  years  is  confined  to  Birming- 
ham. The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  surrounding  districts  will 
probably  be  found  somewhat  higher,  but  not  relatively  so. 

Q.  4.  If  confined  to  Birmingham,  to  what  causes  should  you 
attribute  the  high  rate  ?  Bad  ventilation  ?  Imperfect  sewerage  ? 
Height  above  the  sea,  as  regards  pulmonary  complaints  ?  &c. 

A.  4.  I  attribute  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  Birmingham, 
iu  part,  to  the  same  causes  which  influence  it  in  the  manu- 
facturing town  populations  of  the  midland  districts  generally, 
namely,  the  old,  dirty,  ill-constructed,  and  badly-vcntilatcd 
dwellings  of  the  i)oor  in  our  courts  and  alleys,  and  certain 
inefficiently-drained  localities.  To  our  over- crowded  graveyards, 
numerous  oficnsivc  trades  and  others  injurious  to  life,  the 
prejudicial  effects  of  carbon  from  the  non-conaumption  of  smoke 
fipom  almost  countless  manufacturing  chimneys.  To  the  insuf- 
ficient aupply  of  water,  in  many  places,  as  also  to  the  quality  of 
the  water  itaelf,  whether  derived  from  the  source  which  at 
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present  supplies  the  town,  or  from  private  weUs,  many  of  which 
derive  their  impurities  from  the  leakage  or  escape  of  gas,  and 
the  percoUtioii  of  animal  matter  through  the  porous  subsoil^ 
firom  the  numeiQus  privies^  cesspools^  dumb-wells,  &c.  Neither 
can  the  temptations  to  drunkenness,  which  here  exist  in  sndli 
snperabundaoioe,  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  causes  bearing  so 
laigely  on  the  health  of  the  town«  As  regards  the  elevation  of 
the  town  above  the  sea,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  circum- 
stance most  fiivourably  influences  Uie  mortality  by  carrying  off 
rapidly  the  noxions  Tapojoni  emanating  from  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sources,  whatever  influence  it  may  exercise  in  the 
production  of  certain  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Q.  5.  Has  the  employment  of  women  in  manniactories  any, 
and  what  effect,  on  the  rate  of  mortality  in  children? 

^.  5.  I  am  greatly  imprened  with  the  conviction  that  the 
employment  of  women  in  Victories  is  productive  of  a  laige  amount 
of  phyneal  suffering  from  overcrowding  and  its  usual  attendant 
-  eonaequenoes;  but  more  especially  from  its  influence  on  the  infant 
mortality  of  this  and  other  manufacturing  towns  similarly  situ- 
ated, by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  mother  from  attention  to 
her  children,  where  in  some  dirty,  ill-ventilated  dwelling  they 
are  frequently  shut  up  for  hours,  under  circumstances  but  too 
surely  provocative  of  disease ;  whilst  the  infant,  deriving  its 
sustenance  at  long  intervals  from  the  breast,  is  plied  with  nar- 
cotics to  procure  sleep  and  quiet  in  the  mother's  absence.  The 
facile  manner  in  which  these  destructive  agents  are  obtained  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  the  pernicious  ejects  of  the  system 
much  to  be  deplored. 

Q.  6.  Has  the  late  improvement  in  the  sewerage  been  pro- 
ductive of  results  decidedly  beneficial,  so  marked  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  facts  instead  of  inferences  ? 

A.  6.  I  do  not  think  auy  appreciable  advantage  to  the 
health  of  Birmingham  can  be  justly  attributed  to  the  present 
plan  of  deep  sewerage ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  arise  until  house 
drainage  into  the  sewers  is  generally  adopted,  and  the  present 
plan  of  privy  accommodation  and  open  cesspools  abolished.  As 
yet,  the  deep  sewers  serve  scarcely  more  than  the  old  ones  for 
the  street  drainage  rainfaU^  with  a  very  limited  number  of 
water-closets. 

Q.  7.  Please  to  enumerate  the  localities  in  which  disease  is 
accompanied  with  crime? 
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A.  7.  I  am  altogether  unable  to  determine  as  legaids  the 
doee  oonnexion  which  undoubtedly  exists  bctwecu  crime  and 
disease  in  Teiy  many  parts  of  this  borough,  which  fact  depends 
on  the  other.  Possibly^  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  so, 
each  often  gives  rise  to  the  other,  but  on  which  side  the  pre- 
ponderance lies  I  know  not.  Of  their  00-existence  I  have  no 
donbt;  but  I  have  not  given  sufficient  consideration  to  this 
subject  to  enable  me  to  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  more 
than  a  few  of  the  principal  localities  in  which  they  seem 
chained  together.  I  will  instance  the  few  following : — John- 
street,  the  Ghillet,  Slan^-street,  Druty-lane,  New  Inkkys, 
North-Wood-Street,  Thomas-street,  Lichfield-street,  Park-street. 
Allison-street,  Ghreen's  Village,  Livery-street  (part),  Stafford- 
street,  Steelhouse-lane,  Brick-street,  Old  Inkleys^  and  Cheapside. 

There  are  many  others  in  which  disease  prevails  to  a  great 
extent  that  I  am  not  aware  possess  a  dose  affinity  to  crime ; 
more  particularly  in  the  district  of  St.  George's,  and  acmie 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Aston. 


Seventeen  years  of  experience  as  Recorder  enable  me  to 
corroborate  the  enumeration  given  by  Mr.  Townscud  of  the  scats 

of  the  criminal  p()])ul:ition  in  the  15orough. 

Tlic  Lodginj^  Houses  Act,  by  thinuiii}^  the  number  of  lodgers 
in  each  house  registered,  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the  poor  in 
greater  numbers  to  those  houses  ^vllich  registration  has  not 
reached,  either  because  they  arc  not  witliin  the  Act,  or  because 
their  occupants  have  not  complied  with  its  requisitions.  It  is, 
indeed,  self-evident  that  if  no  additional  houseroom  is  provided, 
the  improvement  by  the  lessened  numbers  in  the  registered 
lodging-houses  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  anything  like  unal- 
loyed satisfaction,  when  we  know  that  it  is  bought  at  the  expense 
of  still  further  overcrowding  the  class  of  houses  below  tliem. 

A  few  extracts  from  i\Tr.  Godwin's  tract,  London  Shadows, 
will  sutiieientlv  eoniirm  niv  statement : — 

'The  following  ease  shows  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  this 
respect: — A  widow,  very  poor,  with  three  children,  the  eldest 
ten  years  of  age,  is  charged  ^s.  6(1.  a  week  for  lodging  in  a  « 
house  in  *  Short's  Gardens/  Drurv-lane.   This  is  an  amount  of 
weekly  rent  which  it  is  totally  out  of  the  power  of  this  woman. 
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in  Ker  present  circamstanoes,  honestly  to  pay.  The  lodging- 
house  keeper  says  that^  having  known  the  wonum  for  some 
yean,  he  has,  since  his  house  was  licensed^  let  her  and  the  chil- 
dren sleep  there  for  3^.  6d,  a  week — a  sum  less  than  he  ought 
to  charge;  the  ordinary  charge  would  he  4^.  a  night  for  the 
mother  (2#.  ^d.  a  week),  and  half-price  for  the  children  (3#.  6d. 
a  week) ;  in  all  5^.  jod.  This  is  a  startling  amount  of  rent^ 
hut  the  lodging-house  keeper,  as  he  observed,  since  he  dare  not 
admit  mon  than  a  certain  number  of  inmates,  must  charge 
the  amount  allowed  by  law  to  enable  him  to  live,  and  at  &e 
same  time  pay  his  rent  and  taxes. 

'  Immediate  and  large  provision  of  lodgings  is  required  by 
the  present  condition  of  things,  particularly  for  the  very  poor 
who  have  families  of  children. 

'In  a  small  room  in  Rosemary-lane,  near  the  Tower,  fourteen 
adults  were  sleeping  on  the  floor,  without  any  partition  or 
r^ard  to  decency;  and  in  an  apartment  in  Church-lane,  St. 
Giles's,  not  fifteen  feet  square,  were  thirty-seven  imn,  wo/ntn, 
and  children,  all  huddled  together  on  t/te  floor. 

3^  ^jc  4^ 

*The  house  was  dirty,  dilapidated,  and  swarming  with 
vermin  :  this  was  the  condition  of  two  houses  after  they  had 
been  thinned  by  the  ])olice.  The  following  is  an  account  of 
part  of  a  house  of  ten  rooms  in  this  nci^'hl)ourhood  (Rosemary- 
lane),  let  to  the  poor  Irish  at  is.  Hd.  per  week  : — One  of  these 
rooms,  kept  by  Daniel  Jones,  contained  five  beds,  as  they  were 
called,  but  which,  in  fact,  were  nothing  but  bundles  of  rags, 
similar  to  those  described  in  Clerkenwell.  In  'Bed'  No.  i, 
Daniel  Jones,  the  keeper,  his  wife,  and  children,  jxged  eight, 
seven,  and  five  years.  *  Bed*  No.  2,  occupied  by  Cornelius 
Toomy  (paid  6d.  a  week  to  the  keeper),  John  and  Peter  Shea, 
in  the  same  Ijcd,  paid  6d.  each — i.v.  6d.  for  this  bed.  'Bed' 
No.  3,  John  Sullivan  and  his  wife,  paying  yd.  per  week.  '  Bed* 
No.  4,  Cornelius  Ilaggarty,  his  wife,  boy,  thirteen,  and  girl, 
eleven,  pays  i*.  per  week.  'Bed'  No.  5,  Patrick  Kelly  and 
wife,  paying  iir/. ;  in  all  fourteen  persons  in  one  room;  the 
original  rent  is,  6d.    The  keeper  received  from  lodgers  4s.  per 
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wedc.  At  tbe  time  of  Sergeant  Price's  yimt  (24th  of  Aiigiut, 
185a)  the  greeter  portion  of  thMipenons  man  in  &  state 
almost  of  nndi^j  huddled  in  this  manner  together. 

♦  #  '    «  ♦  ♦  * 

'  Let  us  look  into  a  house  in  an  adjoining  street.  This 
consists  of  five  small  rooms,  and  a  back  kitchen  or  washhousc, 
and  is  occupied  by  five  families,  numbering  thirty-three  indi- 
viduals, distributed  as  follows,  viz. : — Seven  in  the  kitchen, 
•which  is  uuderp^round — a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children ; 
seven  in  the  room  over  the  kitchen — a  man,  his  mother,  wife, 
and  four  children  ;  in  the  room  behind  tins  are  four  labourers, 
who  sleep  upon  two  small  beds,  which  fill  the  room ;  eight  in 
the  top  front  room — a  shoemaker,  his  wife,  and  six  children ; 
seven  in  the  top  back  room — six  jnen  and  womtn,  with  one 
child,  occupying  only  two  beds.  The  kitchen  is  very  dirty, 
has  two  sinks,  both  untrapped,  communicating  with  the  drain, 
and  contains  the  waterbutt  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  several 
families.  The  house  itself  is  filthv,  the  walls  besmeared  with 
dirt,  and  the  yard  contains  an  open  cesspool  and  stagnant 
water.  No  wonder  that  cholera  has  already  been  busy  in  this 
house. 

S^B  sjc 

'  Persons  congratulate  themselves  on  the  removal  of  '  rooke- 
ries,' and  look  with  complacency  at  the  noble  warehouses  and 
streets  which  rise  to  occupy  the  sites  of  the  wretched  hovels. 
But  what  has  been  done  in  this  great  metropolis  to  provide  for 
the  living  creatures  who,  by  the  improvements,  have  had  their 
hearths  destroyed  ?  Literally  nothing.  A  short  time  ago  we 
■witnessed  the  ejectment,  from  Orchard-place,  Port  man-square, 
of  nearly  fifteen  liundred  men,  women,  and  children ;  the  place 
was  in  a  bad  condition,  and  fever  was  a  constant  visitor ;  yet 
the  i)cople  were  sorry  to  leave  the  place,  knoAving  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining,  with  their  limited  means,  a  better  lodging,  or  even 
any  lodging  at  all.  Single  men  could  manage  well  enough, 
but  it  was  distressing  to  see  the  wretclicd  furnit\ire,  if  so  it 
could  be  called,  and  families  in  the  muddy  street  on  a  rainy 
day,  the  parents  hunting  in  all  directions  to  obtain  shelter. 
These  poor  people  would  go^  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
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alfeady  thickly  crowded  parts  of  Marylelifine^  St.  Fancns, 
Oerkenwell,  ftc.,  for  no  piovuioii  had  been  made  for  them  of 
an  improved  kind.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whenever  the  Legidatnre 
attempts  to  promote  the  welfiure  of  any  class  of  the  oommmiity, 
hy  means  of  restraint  npon  their  freedom  of  action,  there  is  too 
<rften  a  large  drawback  to  be  made  fiom  the  apparent  good 
produced,  by  i-oason  of  the  alternatives  to  whic^  those  intended 
to  be  &voured  are  necessarily  driven.  The  following  passage 
ftom  a  Report  of  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons 
for  Scotland,  affords  an  instance  of  the  evil  caused  by  Legisla- 
tive interference : — 

'  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  a  lady  residing  in  this  district  [Newcastle],  who  takes  a 
"warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  especially 
those  of  her  own  sex  : — 

' '  \\  hen  Lord  Ashley^s  Bill  first  took  effect  here,  it  caused  a 
great  many  females  who  had  previously  wrought  in  the  coal- 
pits, to  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  want  (as  you  are  well  aware 
that  there  is  no  relief  for  able-bodied  persons  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Scottish  Poor-law).  This  bore  particularly  hard  upon 
widows  with  young  families,  of  which  there  arc  always  a  great 
many  at  all  collieries,  from  the  circumstance  not  only  of  mining 
being  an  unhealthy  occupation,  but  also  from  the  many  casual- 
tics  destructive  of  life  to  which  colliers  arc  liable.  T  am  happy 
to  say  that  in  this  district  the  distress  was  less  felt  tlian  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  from  the  fortunate  commencement, 
shortly  after  Lord  Ashley's  Act  came  into  operation,  of  exten- 
sive iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  have  hitlicrto 
given  employment  to  a  number  of  females  in  the  simple  occupa- 
tion of  assisting  in  turning  a  windlass  used  in  sinking  the 
shafts  to  get  at  the  ironstone,  and  also  in  removing]:  the  iron- 
stone from  the  baskets  to  the  truck  provided  for  carrying  it 
away  from  the  pit-mouth.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  degrading 
occupation  for  women ;  but  you  will  observe,  they  do  not  con- 
travene Lord  Ashley's  Act  by  so  working,  their  employment 
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beiog  above  gronnd;  and  unless  they  oould  learn  to  Uvie,  like 
chameleoiui,  on  air,  they  must  and  will  find  the  means  of  evading 
the  most  stringent  Acts  of  Parliament  which  ingenuity  can 
devise/  • 

Another  example  occurs  in  one  of  the  Beports  of  Mr.  Senior. 
He  mentions  a  poor  boy  who  sat  in  a  mine,  in  the  dark,  to  open 
and  shut  a  door  as  the  railway  tmdLs,  hy  which  the  coals  were 
drawn  along  the  drift«ray  to  the  perpendicular  shaft,  passed 
and  fepassed;  and  who,  on  bemg  asked  why  his  parents  set  him 
to  sudi  an  irksome  tadL,  answered,  that  it  was  because  he  was 
too  young  for  admission  to  the  cotton  fiustoriesi 

By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Bichard  Mayne  I  am  in  possession 
€i  documents  which  show  the  working  of  the  Lod^ti'^-IIouse 
Act  to  January,  1856.  They  are  too  long  to  admit  of  insertion 
even  in  abstract.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  llcjjort  of 
Mr.  R.  Reason,  Chief  Inspector,  that  the  ovcr-crowdin<;  of 
inferior  houses,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  has  been 
diminished  to  some  extent  by  the  operation  of  new  causes. 

'  The  decrease  of  tlic  evil  of  over-crowding  is  very  apparent 
in  all  the  lowest  class  of  sublet  houses,  witliout  any  known 
increased  burden  upon  the  rates  of  the  several  parishes.  This 
may  in  ])art  arise  from  an  improved  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
poorer  class  of  the  Irish  popidation  in  their  own  country,  which 
lessens  their  migration  to  England,  and  from  tlie  large  number 
of  men  who  have  by  enlistment,  or  by  employment  on  works 
connected  with  the  present  war,  .been  withdrawn  from  the 
metropolis.  The  majority  of  over-crowded  rooms  were,  and 
now  arc,  occupied  by  the  poor  Irish.  ^Slany  houses  have  l)een 
erected  or  converted  into  Model  Lodging- Hou.ses  for  the  work- 
ing classes  by  societies,  &c.,  but  few  of  these  lodgings  arc  cheap 
enough  for  the  means  of  the  classes  who  have  been  found  as 
lodgers  in  common  lodging-houses,  or  in  o\cr-erowded  sublet 
rooms.  Upon  iiupiiry,  it  h.'is  been  ascertained  from  the  poHce 
doing  duty  in  tlic  neighbourhood  of  the  courts  and  alleys  w  here 
many  of  the  lowest  class  of  lodging-houses  arc  situate,  that 
since  the  Act  came  fully  into  operation,  a  visible  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  drunkenness  and  gross 
acts  of  obscenity  having  materially  lessened.' 
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It  is  qqite  obvions,  however,  that  a  vast  increase  of  house* 
room  fiir  the  lower  ciniwfw  of  London  is  mnch  to  be  desired. 
Yet,  nnless  it  can  be  furnished  on  the  oommereisl  prin- 
ciple of  demand  and  supply,  it  would  seem  almost  hopeleu  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  labours  of  bene- 
volent societies  have  as  yet  done  little  more  than  offer  models  to 
the  observation  of  capitaUsts— a  most  important  service  no 
doubt,  but  only  the  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end  in  view. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  high  rents  exacted  by  the 
keepers  of  lodg:ing>houses  would  invito  competitors  into  their 
trade;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  an  ettect  is  in  pro- 
gress. But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  use  of  the  term  rent  to 
designate  the  payment  made  by  the  luclj^^cr,  which,  when  it  is 
understood,  will  tend  to  damp  the  hopes  of  those  who  may  be 
sanguine  in  their  expectations  that  the  demand  for  accommo- 
dation will  be  adequately  met  by  a  natural  supply.  The  keeper 
has  to  be  paid  for  a  most  revolting  task.  His  inmates  are 
noisy,  quarrelsome,  drunken,  sometimes  ferocious,  and  often 
dishonest.  And  tlius  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  payment 
goes  to  remunerate  him  for  exposing  himself  to  the  perils  and 
discomforts  of  his  vocation;  but  when  tliis  remimeration  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  payment,  the  remainder,  which  alone  can  be 
truly  denominated  rent,  shrinks  into  a  comparatively  small 
amount.  Yet  that  amount  is  the  fund  to  which  the  capitalist  must 
confine  himself,  in  his  estimate  of  the  return  to  be  expected  upon 
an  investment  in  dwellings  for  the  class  under  consideration. 

The  late  Captain  Hay,  in  his  last  Report,  dated  April, 
1854,  speaks  of  *thc  prevailing  habit  of  intemperance'  as 
absorbing  '  those  means  which  could  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  required  minimum  of  decency  in  human  habitations.' 
Here,  then,  is  the  great  obstacle.  Intemperance  is  the  chief 
agent  in  producing  that  state  of  manners  and  morals  which 
enhances  the  remuneration  demanded  by  keepers;  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  diminishes  the  means  of  payment.  How  to  get 
rid  of  intemperance — ^the  impediment  which  thwarts  us  at  every 
turn— is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Into  whatever  path  of 
benevolence  the  philanthropist  may  strike,  the  Drink-demon 
starts  up  before  him  and  blocks  h 

Early  in  the  year  1855  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Shaw, 
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endeaTOured  to  engage  tlie  Council  of  tiiat  city  to  tiring  the 
'Labouring  ClaBBes'JLodgmg  Houses  Aet^  1851/  into  operation; 
'but  notwithBtanding  a  clear  and  forcible  statement  id  the 
advantages  to  the  dtj  likely  to  aecme  from  such  an  under- 
taking, be  was  unsnocesaful.    In  the  same  year,  at  the  instance 
of  Br.  Monk,  the  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  a 
Society  was  formed  to  accomplish  that  olject.    It  became  a 
branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  and  it  has  now  (December, 
1 8 56),  built  tliirty-three  small  houses.  These  are  placed  round  an 
airy  court  in  Christmas-street,  communicating  with  a  garden 
which  is  bciu^  prepared  for  a  drying  ground.    The  court,  which 
has  more  tliau  6000  square  feet  of  superficies,  is  paved  vnXh  flag- 
stones, and  is  kejjt  clean  at  the  expense  of  tlic  Association. 
There  is  a  convenient  washhouse,  and  pumps  with  hard  and 
soft  water  for  the  use  of  the  tenants,  who  may  require  a  greater 
supply  than  is  taken  from  the  Water  Company.  This  Company's 
Works  supply  eueli  house  with  twenty-two  gallons  per  dieni  for 
houscliold  purposes,  including  the  flushing  of  the  water-closet, 
with  which  each  tenement  is  furnished.    The  houses  are  in 
three  tiers  or  flats;  the  communication  with  the  upper  ticra 
being   by  outside  galleries.      Each  contains  a  living-room, 
eleven  feet  by  ten,  a  bed-room,  and  a  scullery.    Some  of  the 
houses  have  two  bed-rooms ;  the  rent  of  the  latter  is  3.9.  6d. 
per  week;  of  the  former,  :?,.v.    This  sum,  which  is  paid  weekly 
in  advance,  includes  taxes,  repairs,  painting,  water-rates,  and 
indeed  every  other  outgoing.  The  sanitary  arrangements,  includ- 
ing ventilation,  are  excellent.    The  houses  have  now  been  ready 
for  habitation  twelve  weeks,  but  as  yet  they  are  only  half  filled, 
although  the  average  rent  through  the  city  of  a  single  room, 
without  any  of  the  advantages  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the 
Society's  dwellings,  is  is.  gd.  per  week ;  some  of  the  houses  so 
let  being  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  in  other  respects  uncom- 
fortable and  unwholesome.    The  reluctance  of  the  classes  for 
whom  these  dwellings  have  been  erected  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  boon  thus  o£fered  to  them,  is  believed  to  be  their  dread  of 
interference  with  their  liberty  of  action  by  rules  and  regula-. 
tions.   This,  however,  is  a  mere  prejudice,  and  is  passing  away. 
The  Association  makes  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  character  of 
their  tenants,  as  the  introduction  of  a  single  ill-conducted  family 
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miglit  destroy  tbe  comfort  of  tlie  whole  body;  especially 
as  the  ehiUbren  aiBOciate  together  in  the  court-jurd.  Of  the 
financiBl  reeuHe,  nothing  of  course  can  be  aaSd  at  preeeat.  TheSo- 
ciefy  oontempkites  farther  erections  in  other  quarters  <^the  dty. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  law,  which  authonae  ^e  establish- 
ment  of  aasociatiotts  involving  only  a  limited  liability  on  the 
part  of  members,  render  the  cost  fsi  a  Charter^  like  that  refiarred 
to  in  the  Charge^  unnecessary.  It  is  impossible  to  revert, 
without  raSKt  and  disgust^  to  the  spoliation  inflicted  on  the 
benevolent  pemons  who  founded  the  admirable  Society  for 
Improving  the  Dwdlings  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 

In  the  following  paper,  communicated  by  a  friend  (being  the 
anmmary  of  a  larger  work),  the  suggestions  are  founded  on  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  house-owners;  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, properly  be  inserted  iu  this  place : — 

'SUMMAKT. 

'  I .  That  there  exists  in  most,  if  not  all,  our  large  towns,  a 
numerous  class  of  liabitual  depredators,  cheats,  forgers,  and 
others,  who  make  crime  their  ordinary,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
their  sole  occupation,  having  no  dependence  for  a  subsistence 
except  upon  the  plunder  of  their  fellow-men.  Further,  that 
many  persons,  possessing  more  or  less  capital,  employ  them- 
sch  es  and  their  means,  wholly  or  partly,  in  harbouring,  traffick- 
ing with,  or  otherwise  aiding  aud  abetting,  the  said  class  of 
habitual  depredators. 

'  2.  That  the  evils,  moral  and  economical,  inflicted  on  society 
by  this  class  are  almost  incalculable, — the  mere  expense  of 
repression,  imperfect  as  thrs  is,  amounting  in  Tjondon  aud 
Middlesex  alone  to  more  than  half  a  million  stcrlnig  per  annum, 
in  the  shape  of  Police  and  County  Rates,  and  allowances  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund ;  whilst  the  value  of  the  property  iujured 
and  stolen  is  probably  much  greater  still ;  and  to  all  this  must 
be  added  personal  injnriefy  and  sometimes  the  loss  of  life  itself. 

'3.  That  all  classes  of  society,  the  unhappy  criminal  class 
most  especially,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  speedy  aud  total 
suppression  of  habitual  criminality. — The  wealthy  for  the  safety 
of  their  persons  and  property. — ^The  honest  poor  for  the  safety 
of  their  fi^mili^  Sxom  that  contaminating  ininence  which  now 
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but  too  often  pervades  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  tliey  are 
obliged  to  dwcdl. — ^The  wretdied  crimiiials  themselYes^  that  by 
a  aalatary  oompulsion  they  may  be  at  once  and  for  ever  rescued 
from  that  fearful  network  of  criminality  in  which  they  have 
become  ao  fatally  entangled. 

'4.  That  the  efforts  of  society  to  r^resa  and  to  procure  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  this  class,  whether  by  means  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction  and  training,  or  by  penal  legislation, 
police  establishments^  and  other  repressiTe  measures,  much  aa 
th^  have  undoubtedly  aooompliahed,  are  still  fiur  from  having 
attained  a  satisfactory  success ;  seeing  that  thoosanda  still  con« 
tinue  to  live  in  open  defiance  of  the  law,— cheating,  robbing, 
and  sometimes  even  murdering  their  feUow-men ;  their  persons, 
residences,  and  guilty  occupationa  being  for  the  moat  part  wetU 
known,  and  thdr  absolute  number  actually  increasing  in  q^te 
of  every  effort  made  for  theur  repression.  .Hence  it  is  surely 
the  part  of  wiadom  (whilst  nowise  relaxing  the  vigorous  use  of 
the  recognised  means  of  repression)  cheeifully  to  accept  the  aid 
of  any  auitable  auxiUarif  means  that  may  be  pointed  out,  and 
shown  to  be  really  at  our  command. 

'5.  That  children  and  youths  in  large  numbeta  (the  rising 
generation  of  criminals)  are  well  known  to  be  now  growing  up 
in  habits  of  dishonesty;  being  in  many  cases  trained  emd 
aeHtaUy  by  force  driven  to  beg  and  eteal  for  the  support  of  theur 
idle  and  profligate  parents. 

'6.  Tliat  uo  plainer  legislative  duty, — none  that  is  more 
imperatively  dictated  by  feelings  of  humanity,  or  tliat  can  have 
greater  or  more  obvious  moral  and  economical  ailvantages, — can 
■well  be  imagined,  than  that  of  stepping  forth  to  rescue  these 
most  unhappy  beings  from  the  deplorable  fate  of  thus  being 
scourfjed  into  crime  in  their  tender  years,  with  the  sure  j)rospect, 
unless  mercifully  relieved  by  deatli,  of  ultimately  falling  into 
the  grasp  of  the  law,  to  be  then  scouryed  out  of  crime  ; — if 
in«lcc(l  this  has  not,  by  that  timCj^  become  so  deeply  ingrained 
as  to  defy  the  process. 

'  7.  That  to  ellcet  the  rescue  of  these  miserable  children 
Mould  be  to  intercept  and  stop  at  its  source  that  supply  by 
which  the  criminal  ranks  arc  mainly  recruited ;  and  thus,  in 
time,  happily  to  set  at  rest  that  most  painful  and  perplexing 
of  questions,  '  how  to  dispose  of  our  convicts.' 
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'  8.  fHiat  taking  the  estiiiiated  numben  of  the  crimmal  dan 
in  a  given  town  (London^  for  instance),  and  aasnming  that  the 
number  of  crimes  they  commit  amounts  npon  the  average  to 
only  one  crime  per  day  for  each  member  of  the  ckssi  the  total 
number  of  crimes  obtained  as  the  result  is  so  enormous  as  to 
justify  the  oondosion,  that  such  total  must  necessarily  constitute 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  crimes  therein 
committed.  gr.^  the  predatory  class  in  London  is,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  5000  persons,  who,  at  the  rate  given,  will 
commit  5000  crimes  a  clay,  or  1,825,000  a  year  ! — a  result  that 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  no  large  number  of  crimes  can 
be  assigned  to  mere  casual  offenders. 

*  9.  That  the  common  impression  that  this  vast  multitude  of 
plunderers  consists  mostly  of  unconnected  individual,  each  fol- 
lowing liis  own  coui*se  of  crime  without  any  necessary  concert 
or  even  concurrence  with  others,  is  erroneous ;  the  truth  l)eing 
that  (allowing  for  such  restriction  as  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
concealment),  the  business  of  depredation  has,  and  of  necessity 
ever  must  have,  its  division  of  labour,  just  like  any  other 
business ;  and  that  those  engaged  in  depredation  neither  do  nor 
can  any  more  carry  on  their  operations  without  the  concurrent 
action  of  others,  than  persons  engaged  in  honest  pursuits.  The 
business  of  depredation  combines  the  operations,  amongst 
others,  of  the  capitalists  (who,  finding  ready  money  i'or  jstolcn 
property,  are  virtually  tlic  eiiijtloifcrs  of  the  thieves),  the  trainers 
of  thieves,  tlie  burglars'  instrument-makers,  the  keepers  of  flash 
houses,  of  thieves'  lodging-houses,  and  of  brotlicls,  the  coiners, 
forgers,  passers  of  counterfeit  money,  illicit  distillers,  and, 
lastly,  the  great  body  of  mere  operative  criminals,  as  burglars, 
thieves,  pickpockets,  &c.  The  mutual  dependence  of  the  opera- 
tives^ receivers,  trainers,  imi)lement-makers,  and  harbourcrs,  is 
obvious ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that,  without  concert  or 
concurrence,  habitual  criminality  must  be  rare,  if  not  impossible. 

'  10.  That  this  necessary  connexion  and  mutual  dependence 
of  the  various  kinds  of  criminals  and  their  abettors  makes  it 
proper  to  regard  their  collective  operations  as  the  working  of  a 
single  great  mechanism,  the  efficient  action  of  which  can  only 
be  maintained  so  long  as  its  various  parts  continue  to  move  in 
aooardance  with  each  other,  each  correctly  performing  the 
fiioction  assigned  to  it;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  such 
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action  to  a  stand,  it  will  be  enongh  that  any  one  eteenHal  part 
of  sucli  mechaniam  be  witbdxawn  or  disabled. 

'  II.  That  the  ttse  qfpremuee  adequate  to  its  purposes  is  am 
eseeniuU  mmdUion  of  the  eonivmed  eperoHon  of  the  predatory 
eUuij — so  absolutdj  essential,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  correctly 
likened  to  a  main  wheel  of  a  machine,  the  withdrawal  of  whidi 
must  necessarily  difiorganiie  such  machine,  and  stop  its  action 
altogether.  A  predatory  cbss,  utterly  destUute  of  houee  and 
home,  must,  in  a  populous  disfxict  at  least,  very  soon  become, 
like  the  gipsies^  virtually  extinct. — Macaulay's  narrative  of  the 
instantaneous  and  easily-effected  dispersion  (when  once  ikirly  set 
about)  of  that  horde  of  robbers  and  cutthroats,  who,  a  century 
and  a  lialf  ago,  had  gathered  themselves  together  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  Whitcfriars,  furuLslimg  with  a  striking  and  instruc- 
tive instance  in  point. 

*  12.  That  the  house  property  in  a  town  (excepting  so  far  as 
it  may  virtually  compete  with  possible  suburban  extensions) 
really  bears  the  burden  of  the  rates  levied  for  the  repression  of 
crime.  For  although  these  rates  are  collected  of  the  tenants, 
yet  every  one  knows  that  a  tenant  looks  simply  at  the  total 
amount  he  has  to  pay,  not  conc'crning  himself  what  proportion 
of  such  total  falls  to  his  lantUord  and  what  to  the  tax-collector. 
Tlie  tenant  will  not  go  beyond  a  certain  sum  in  the  whole; 
and  therefore  the  more  the  rates  absorb,  the  less  (in  the  long 
run)  will  the  landlord  receive.  Indeed,  cases  were  not  un- 
known, under  the  old  Poor-law,  in  which  the  rate -collector, 
took  the  whole  rental,  driving  the  landlord  fairly  out  of  the 
field.  Further,  a  notorious  want  of  security  in  any  neighbour- 
hood is  a  direct  injury  to  the  owners  of  the  property,  since  it 
scares  away  valuable  tenants. 

'13.  That  consequently  the  existence  of  a  predatory  class 
presses  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  owners  of  house  pro- 
perty ;  inflicting  upon  them  the  double  ii^ur}'  of  disheartening 
acceptable  tenants  by  the  fear  of  violence  aud  robbery,  and  of 
intercepting  an  important  fraction  of  their  annual  returns  in 
order  to  meet  the  expense  of  magistrates,  police,  gaols,  &c. 
Hence  the  owners  of  house  property,  as  a  body,  have  a  much 
grwter  pecuniary  interest  in  getting  rid  of  the  predatory  class 
than  any  other  body  of  men  whatever. 

'And  since  no  landlord  need  accept  any  one  as  a  tenant 
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until  latitfied  that  he  Is  nowise  ommeeted  wiih  the  predatory 
dass,  it  is  dear  that  if  the  body  of  bmcUords  were  one  and  all 
to  lefiise  adini»ion  to  any  one  who  should  fidl  to  satisfy  them 
of  his  non-complicity  with  that  dass,  the  whole  predatory 
dass,  together  with  their  aiders  and  abettors,  must  become 
utterly  houseless;  and  unless  they  at  once  took  to  honest 
courses  (an  attempt  which  should  receive  every  encouragement 
and  help),  would  be  left  without  alternative  other  than  the 
workhouse  or  the  gaol.  And  if  any  large  town,  being  infested 
by  such  a  class,  were  to  become  the  sole  property  of  some  one 
man,  who,  tlioroughly  understanding  his  ovni  interest,  ^vas  • 
determined  to  protect  it  by  the  best  means  in  liis  power,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  woukl  at  once  adopt  the  most  energetic 
measures  for  thoroughly  clearing  his  projxirty  of  a  class  from 
whom  it  was  suffering  such  serious  injury.  Further,  if  sucli  a 
property,  instead  of  thus  falhng  into  the  hands  of  one  man, 
should  fall  into  those  of  a  corporate  body  (also  well  knowing 
their  interests  and  resolute  to  protect  them),  the  result  would, 
doubtless,  be  the  same. 

'  14.  That  the  Sutherland  Estate  in  Scotland  presents  an 
instance,  as  regards  tlic  oflence  of  smuggling,  of  the  successful 
application  of  the  principle  of  making  tenancy  depend  upon 
abstinence  from  oflence.  Complete  abstinence  from  smuggling 
having  been  for  these  many  years,  and  with  perfect  success,  made 
a  binding  covenant  in  aU  the  leases  granted  upon  houses  and 
lands  adjacent  to  the  lea. 

'15.  Although  the  perfect  freedom  of  our  towns  irom  resident 
plunderers,  were  it  once  acqaixed,  could  be  thenceforward  main- 
tained without  hardship  to  any  one,  yet,  as  the  first  expulsion 
of  the  predatoiy  dasB  must  necessarily  dislodge  and  render 
homdess  a  large  number  of  indi?idual8,  and  thereby  cause  a 
great  though  temporary  pressure  upon  the  workhouse  system, 
some  temporary  expedient  will  probably  be  required  to  meet 
such  pressure,  as  has  been  found  neoeisaiy  during  the  Tiaitetiona 
of  cholera. 

'16.  That  tbuB  to  deprive  the  predatory  dan  of  harbourage 
(upoii  the  withdrawal  of  which  they  must  thencefcnrth  neces- 
sarily cease  to  infest  our  towns),  is  not  only  a  subject  of  deep 
importance  to  the  intevests  of  the  grnt  body  of  house  pro- 
prietora,  but  also  a  matter  of  plain  and  obvious  duty  to  every  ■ 
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individual  proprietor.  For  Borely  no  mmn  has  a  right  to  allow 
bis  piopertj  to  become  in  effect  the  aceoa^kee  of  crime,  he 
reodring  a  portion  of  its  proceeds  as  rent.  Enjoying  his  pro- 
perty under  the  shadow  of  the  law^  how  can  he  be  justified  in 
suflfering  it  to  shelter  those  by  whom  the  law  is  broken  and 
defied? 

'17.  That  however  earnestly  the  large  majority  of  the  house 
proprietors,  when  rightly  understanding  their  interests  in  this  . 
matter^  may  desire  to  protect  them  (and  with  their  own,  the  pub- 
lic interests  also),  they  are  without  the  necessary  means  of  doing 
so,  since  they  have  not  the  requisite  legal  power  to  bind  the 
careless  or  unprincipled  minority,  through  whose  defituH  the 
whole  mischief  is  let  in  upon  them. 

'18.  That  since,  but  for  such  defimlt,  the  predatory  class 
must  be  speedily  extinguished,  and  the  heavy  expense  of  their 
repression  become  thciicclbrtli  needless,  it  would  be  nothing 
*  more  than  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
such  erncnse  vjxm  such  defaulters,  so  lorn/  as  they  voluntarily 
remain  in  ih fault.  And  it  would  be  as  politic  as  it  is  just; 
since  the  pressure  of  such  a  burden  must  very  soon  constrain 
such  delinquents  to  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  justice^ 
and  to  pay  due  attention  to  tlic  common  interest. 

'Therefore,  to  discover  anil  to  apply  the  means  of  concen- 
trating the  whole  expense  incurred  in  the  repression  of  crime, 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those,  but  for  whose  default  such  expense 
might  cease,  would,  in  efieet,  be  In  discorer  and  apply  the  means 
of  totally  extinrfuishiny  the  predatory  class,  together  with  their 
aidei's  and  abetiors ;  in  other  words^  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  view. 

'19.  That  since  all  house  property  is  now  subject  to  the 
Police  and  County  Rates,  one  mode  of  carrying  out  the  principle 
in  question  (and,  for  the  reasons  hereafter  stated,  probably  the 
best  mode),  would  be  to  provide  means  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
exempting  from  so  much  of  these  rates  as  may  be  required  exclu- 
sively for  the  repression  of  crime  all  property  concerning  which 
reasonable  proof  can  be  furnished  that  it  is  not  now  (nor  for  a 
given  time  back  has  been)  tenanted  by  any  one  connected^ 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  practice  of  crime. 

'  20.  That  the  plan  of  making  exemption  a  privilege,  instead 
of  making  the  payment  of  the  rates  a  punishment^  is  greatly  to 
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be  preferred^ — isl^  becanse  ezemptioKi  is  the  most  natural  atep 
from  the  present  state'of  things,  under  which  every  one  pays  j  and 
sndly,  becanse  it  would  impose  the  task  of  making  out  the  case 
vpom  the  party  who  muit  needs  be  beet  acgvamted  with  the  facts, 
vis.,  the  iqyplicant  himself;  the  good  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  render  unavailing  those  manifold  equivocations^  refusals  to 
answer  pertinent  questions,  falsifications  of  names  and  dates, 
picas  of  '  mm  m  reeordo/  &c.,  by  which  the  cunning  are  but 
too  often  enabled  to  evade  a  direct  accusation,  even  when  the 
case  is  too  dear  to  admit  of  any  moral  doubt.  For  the  least 
iduotance  to  aflfoxd  the  infonnatioa  asked  for,  or  the  smallest 
attempt  at  double  dealing, — ^things  whidi  would  be  but  little 
notiped  in  n  case  where  conviction  and  punishment  were  im- 
pending,— ^ironld  be  quite  enough  to  ensure  the  refusal  of  a 
privilege;  or,  at  least,  to  induce  its  postponement,  until  tlie 
arbiter  could  become  better  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of 
granting  it. 

*  21.  That  since  no  dwelling,  however  great  or  liowevcr 
humble,  can  be  citlier  concealetl  or  protected  from  tlic  inroads 
of  the  rate-collector,  and  since,  to  every  place  he  reaches,  he 
must  necessarily  convey  the  infiuence  of  the  principle,  in  its 
full,  unbroken  force,  it  would  follow  that  those  places  (the 
'Hells'  amongst  others)  wliieh  have  hitlierto  been  the  shame 
and  reproach  of  the  law, — scorning  it.s  threats  and  foiling  its 
attacks, — must  speedily  succumb  under  the  acciunulating  burden 
which  the  operation  of  the  new  principle  would  inevitably  bring 
down  upon  them. 

'  23.  That  with  an  object  before  us  of  such  unspeakable  iui- 
portanee,  both  morally  and  economically,  as  the  suppression  of 
the  whole  body  of  halntual  depredators  (the  expenses  and  losses 
inflicted  by  whom  cannot  be  less  in  the  aggregate  than  several 
millions  per  annum),  no  ordinary  difficulties,  nothing  indeed 
short  of  imjx>ssibilitics,  ought  to  bar  our  way.  And  since 
experience  ever  shows  that  the  impossibUitii's  of  the  timid,  the 
feeble,  and  the  resourcclcss,  are  often  nothing  more  than  the 
healthfully  stimulating  dijficulties  of  the  energetic,  the  perse- 
vering, and  the  ready-minded,  it  would  surely  be  the  part  of 
wisdom,  in  order  to  insure  success  in  carrying  the  principle 
into  effect,  to  secure  the  services,  in  devising  and  working  out 
the  necessary  mea&ures,  of  men  well  known  to  combine  such 
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qiialilaeB  with  toimd  practical  knowledge  in  the  highest  degree. 
— A  plan  adopted  with  each  eminent  fnooeas  in  the  caae  of  the 
Common  Law  Procedare  Act. 

'  23.  That  in  ofder  to  avoid  oppoeition^ — to  give  a  reasonaUe' 
choice^ — and  that  too  mnch  may  not  have  to  be  done  at  onoCi — 
it  might  be  admable  to  make  the  adoption  of  the  propoeed 
Act  (like  that  of  some  eiisting  Acts)  optional  with  the  aereial 
towns  and  districts ;  oflbring,  howe?er,  as  an  enconragement  to 
its  earlj  adoption,  the  help  daring  its  initiation  of  men  of 
experience  in  the  oondoct  of  sudi  aflkara;  together  with  the 
loan  of  a  moderate  sum  of  money  to  coyer  the  immediate 
expenses;  snch  sum  to  be  repaid  by  easy  instalments  out  of 
the  fature  savings. 

'  Many  Tslnable  improvements— as,  for  instance,  the  redac- 
tion of  the  Rates  of  Postage,  and  the  repeal  of  the  *  Taxes  on 
Knowledge/  havc^  in  the  oatset,  necessarily  presented  the  un- 
palatable condition  of  an  important,  though  pcrchanoe  tempo- 
rary, relinquishment  of  revenue.  Other  great  measnres,  as  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  Reform  of  the  Mnnicipal  Corpo- 
rations, have  necessarily  called  for  the  abrogation  of  long, 
cherished  privileges,  clollied  with  something  of  the  saeredness 
of  vested  interests.  Again,  in  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
great  changes,  as  those  brought  about  by  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act,  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  Building  Act,  the 
creation  of  new  authoritative  bodies,  armed  with  highly  excep- 
tional i>owcrs,  has  l>een  deemed  unavoidable. 

'No  rclin([uishment  of  revenue  is  called  for  by  the  plan 
herein  propo'>e(l ;  but,  if  successful,  it  must  cause  a  larj^e  saving 
in  our  local  expenditure.  And  sccinjij  that  few  things  could 
act  more  healthfully  upon  our  general  prosperity  than  the 
effectual  suppression  of  the  predatory  class, — the  transformation 
of  the  thousands  of  enemies  and  destroyers  who  now  lurk 
amongst  us,  into  friends  and  fellow-workers, — and  since  an 
•  increase  of  national  prosperity  invariably  tells  upon  the  revenue, 
it  is  clear,  that  if  successful,  the  plan  must  increase  the  copious- 
ness of  its  purest  sources.  Nor  is  any  surrender  of  vested 
interests  asked  for,  since  no  one  can  pretend  to  a  vested  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  crime.  Nor  is  exceptional  authority  wanted, 
the  decisions  required  being  altogether  of  a  judicial  nature.' 
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CHABGE  or  SEPTEMBEB,  1854. 
From  the  *  Midland  Cknmtiea  Herald* 

*  BOROUGU  SESSIONS. 

'  4  SESSIONS  of  the  Peace  for  this  Borough  was  held  at  the 
i  A.  Public  OflKce,  Moor-atreet,  on  Monday  laat^  before  the 
Recorder,  who  was  aooompanied  on  the  Bench  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  Grantham  111.  Yorke.  Lady  Noel 
Byion  was  present  during  the  ddirery  of  the  Charge.' 

Gbntlbmin  of  tub  Grand  Jubt^ — 

Onb  of  the  duties  of  our  local  courts  in  early  times,  was  to 
promulgate  new  statutes  to  the  people  cbUected  in  these 
assemblies;  and  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  sudi  a 
usagCj  it  will  be  conceded,  waa  founded  on  imperati?e  necessity ; 
unless  the  Isws  were  to  remain  altogether,  what  in  truth  they 
haye  too  much  remained,  a  sealed  book  to  the  body  of  the 
naticm.  Customs,  when  harmless,  are  t^tea  valuaUe  posses- 
sioos;  and  may  frequently  be  turned  to  good  account,  even 
when  the  causes  from  whidi  their  origin  is  deri?ed  have  passed 
away.  But  the  usage  of  which  I  am  speaking,  to  be  made 
practicable  iu  the  present  age,  must  be  greatly  qualified. 
Every  Session  of  Parliament  produces  a  whole  volume  of  public 
statutes  of  general  operation,  to  say  nothing  of  a  huge  mass  of 
local  and  private  Acts.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  a  narrow 
selection ;  and  probably  you  will  agree  with  mo,  that  our 
choice  ought  to  rest  upon  such  only  as  call  into  action  some 
new  principle  afl'ecting  large  classes  of  our  fellow-subjects. 
And  perhaps  you  will  further  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that* 
if  the  changes  which  have  been  thus  wrought  in  the  law  touch 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  they  will  possess  an  addi. 
tional  claim  to  our  attention  in  this  place.  In  exercising  the 
duty  of  selection,  no  particular  regard  can  be  had  to  that 
fleeting  excitement  indicated  by  the  multiplicity  of  speeches,  or 
the  warmth  of  debate,  which  may  have  ushered  the  new  nicasurc 
into  the  world.    For  while  questions  of  temporary  interest. 
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Imt  of  no  realnunneni,  often  abMorb  attention  both  in  and  ont  of 
Parliament,  the  L^gialatiure  not  unfireqnently  passes  Acta  with 
little  discussion  in  either  Honse,  and  with  less  observation  by 
the  public,  whose  effects  on  society  are  nevertheless  as  deep 
and  permanent,  as  the  jarrings  which  fill  the  oolnmns  of  the 
newspaper  are  trifling  and  evanescent. 

Lasting  and  progressive  will,  I  trust,  be  the  action  of  the 
statute,  entitled  'The  Youthful  Offenders  Act,'  to  which  I  now 
respectfully  invite  your  attention.  During  many  years,  as  some, 
if  not  all  of  you,  can  testify  of  your  own  knowledge,  the  doctrine 
that  reformatory  treatment  of  criminals  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  retributive  punishment,  was  often  impressed  on  the  public 
mind ;  and  latterly,  by  the  aid  of  the  public  itself,  it  has  been 
urged  on  the  attention  of  the  Qovemment  and  of  the  Legislature. 

Neither  the  fact  of  such  a  pressure,  nor  the  arguments  by 
whidi  it  was  justified,  need  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  town,  which 
has  been  diosen  as  the  scene  of  two  most  important  Conferences, 
id  whose  debates  and  resolutions  the  statute  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  may  justly  be  considered  the  fruit. 

After  many  struggles  and  disappointments,  and  much  delay, 
this  alUimportant  principle,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  young, 
has  at  length  obtained  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  greatest 
Legislature  on  earth;  and  is  henceforward  withdrawn  from  the 
trouljled  regions  of  controversy,  to  take  its  place  among  esta- 
blished and  undeniable  truths.  And,  so  far  as  relief  can  be 
given  by  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  judges  and 
magistrates  are  now  relieved  from  the  odious  necessity  of  ex- 
posing children  to  treatment  at  once  revolting  to  humanity, 
and  condemned  by  experience,  as  inevitably  leading  to  conse- 
quences the  very  opposite  of  those  which  its  administrators  had 
vainly  contemplated. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  fix  upon  that  class  of 
the  community  which  ought  raost  to  rejoice  over  this  revolu- 
tion. The  mind  naturally  turns  first  to  the  poor  children 
themselves,  the  objects  of  the  new  enactments.  Jiut,  if  lan- 
guage did  not  fail  me,  1  would  ask  to  speak  for  the  ministers 
of  justice;  and  1  would  attempt  to  convey  to  your  minds  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  boon  conferred  upon  us,  in  our  release  from 
the  odious  task  of  inflicting  pain,  to  be  followed,  not  by  good 
but  by  evil.    What,  Gentlemen,  is  the  waste  of  gold,  or  of 
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precious  stonesy  or  of  anj  eartlily  treasures,  compared  to  the 
waste  of  human  suffering  ?  If  it  savour  of  presumption  for 
erring  man,  deliberately  and  by  law^  to  inflict  pain  upon  his 
brother  (as  it  assuredly  would  do  were  it  not  justified  by  abso- 
lute necessity),  how  awful  is  the  duty  cast  upon  him  to  look 
well  to  the  consequences  of  such  infliction^  and  to  abstain  from 
any  unprofitable  exercise  of  this  fearful  prerogative,  as  he  would 
abstain  firom  self-destruction  I  Can  we,  then,  who  preside  in 
courts  like  this^  be  too  grateful  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be  the 
agents  of  these  absurd  and  cruel  visitations? 

Nor,  Gentlemen^  wlule  congratulating  myself  upon  what  has 
been  gained,  can  I  repress  ^e  desire  to  look  upon  the  position 
we  have  reached,  more  as  an  earnest  of  further  progress  than 
as  a  place  of  rest.  Providence  has  endowed  children  with  a 
potent  influence  upon  our  sympathies,  but  as  they  advance  to 
manhood  the  talisman  drops  from  their  hands.  As  then  public 
opinion  is  more  easily  won  over  when  approached  by  sentiment 
than  by  argument,  it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  the  philanthropist 
to  put  into  the  front  of  the  battle  the  cause  of  the  young,  and 
to  keep  back  that  of  the  adult  until  vantagc-grouiul  hatl  been 
secured.  That  the  treatment  of  children  must  diti'er  from  the 
treatment  of  men  is  obnous,  whether  the  children  and  the  men 
are  at  large  or  under  legal  coercion.  But  as  regards  the  propriety 
of  applying  the  same  principles  of  punishment  to  each  class,  no 
valid  distinction  between  the  two  can  be  established.  The  solid 
foundation  on  which  the  claims  of  the  young  to  reformatory 
treatment  must  be  based,  is  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be  advan- 
tageous, not  merely  to  youtliful  oftendcrs,  but  to  the  community 
at  large — not  to  a  part  only,  but  to  the  wliole.  Yet  this  ground 
being  once  conceded  to  the  young,  it  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  support  the  claims  of  the  adult  to  similar  treatment. 

That  greater  difficulties  will  have  to  be  surmounted,  and  that 
the  incurable  will  constitute  a  larger  proportion  in  the  latter 
class  than  in  the  former,  may  be  admitted.  Yet  these  admis- 
rions  can  safely  be  made  without  at  all  disturbing  the  general 
oondnsion ;  which  is,  that,  as  to  both  classes,  reformatory  disci- 
pline ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule ;  leaving  the  exceptions 
to  be  dealt  with  as  best  they  may.  But  the  claim  of  the  adult 
portion  of  the  oficnding  classes,  even  Upon  our  sympathy,  will 
he  strongly  felt  by  all  whose  charity  can  be  awakimed  by  reflec*' 
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iaxxa,  and  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  outward  impresaom 
or  instiDCtive  impulse.  The  little  outcast  of  tender  ycars^  stand* 
ing  at  a  criminal  bar^  over  which  he  can  scarcely  lift  his  eyes, 
becomes,  upon  the  instant,  and  without  time  being  given  for 
thought,  the  olgect  of  our  compasnon.  But  suppose  years  to 
pass  away ;  suppose  him  still  to  remain  the  creature  of  ignorance 
and  abandonment;  all  this  time  will  evil  habit  be  doing  its 
work ;  slowly  but  surely  reducing  him  to  a  slavery  hopeless  of 
redemption.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  period  of  life  to  have 
arrived  when  appetites  and  passions,  whieh  had  slumbered 
through  his  adolescence,  awake  to  urge  him  on  to  his  ruin, 
with  a  force  which  his  unhappy  training  has  deprived  him  of  all 
power  to  resist;  even  if  the  desire  for  better  things  should  still 
survive.  Is  such  a  being,  I  ask  you,  Gentlemen,  less  an  object 
of  commiseration  to  the  thoughtfbl  Christian,  tlum  the  neglected 
child  f  If  pity,  in  minds  well  regulated,  has  relation  rather  to 
the  depth  of  the  misery  which  calls  it  forth,  than  to  the  aspect 
— ^winning  or  repulsive— which  that  misery  may  chance  to  wear, 
the  neglected  and  ill-trained  man  has  even  a  stronger  claim  on 
our  consideration  than  belongs  to  his  younger  competitor.  And 
ii^  as  it  has  now  been  solemnly  admitted,  the  community  is 
bound  to  take  chaige  of  the  child,  with  tiie  intent  to  reform 
him,  can  it  be  relieved  from  that  zesponsibiUty  by  permiuing 
him  to  remain  in  his  vicious  courses  until  he  grows  up  a  man? 
Surely,  if  by  our  indifoence  we  have  sinned  against  the  youth, 
so  far  from  expiating  our  offence  we  double  it,  if  we  persist  in 
our  apathy  until  he  is  mature  in  years  as  well  as  in  crime.  I  ask 
you,  then,  Gentlemen,  to  give  your  aid  in  this  good  work.  Let  us, 
like  our  brave  countrymen  and  allies,  having  seiiscd  one  position, 
use  it  to  conipleto  our  coiupicst  over  the  whole  fortress  of  error. 

Tlic  next  jz:rcat  principle  established  by  this  Act  is  that  the 
State,  while  it  a.ssunies,  as  it  oug;ht  to  assume,  the  parentage 
of  the  child,  neglected  or  perverted  by  those  who  have  brought 
him  into  existence,  has  a  rij^ht,  and  is  called  upon  by  duty,  to 
prevent  the  father  and  the  mother  from  creating  for  themselves 
a  benefit  out  of  their  own  misconduct.  To  this  end  the  Act 
invests  the  Court  which  consigns  the  child  to  a  Reformatory 
Institution,  with  authority  to  impose  a  weekly  payment  for  its 
sustentation  on  every  parent  able  to  contribute  to  its  main- 
tenancc.    Doubtless,  in  many  instances,  this  authority  will  be 
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inoperative,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  which  the  parents  may 
hftve  brought  oa  themselves  by  indulgiiig  in  vice  and  indolence ; 
or  wliich  may  have  &Uen  upon  them  by  some  calamity  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible.  Bat  no  pains  must  be  spared 
to  prevent  the  parent  from  throwing  off  a  burthen  imposed  upon 
him  by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  under  any  pretence,  how- 
ever qiecious. 

The  third  great  principle  sanctioned  by  the  Legisbtuie  in 
ihis  Act,  is  that  of  volnntary  guardianship.    In  various  parts  of 
this  oouBtiy,  as  in  othem,  earnest  and  benevdent  men  and 
women  have  already  taken  upon  themselves  the  duty,  hitherto 
neglected  by  the  State,  of  reforming  juvenile  offenders.  They 
b^gan,  and  diey  persevered  in  this  noble  enterprise  under  cir- 
cumstances of  all  but  insuperable  difliculty.    Their  control  over 
thdr  young  wards  not  being  recognised  by  law,  they  have  had 
to  depend  upon  their  power  over  the  hearts  of  such  of  these 
poor,  ill-trained,  wayward,  and  rebellious  children  and  youihs, 
as  thqr  could  persuade  to  remain  under  their  care  and  guidance; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  end  in  view  is  to  diange  the 
aspirations  and  the  habits  of  the  pupil ;  to  make  him  hate 
that  which  he  has  loved,  and  love  that  which  he  has  hated ;  to 
induce  him  to  submit  to  wholesome  control,  instead  of  indulging 
the  caprices  of  an  unbridled  will ;  to  become  labturious  where  he 
had  been  indolent;  and  to  abstain  from  all gratiications  incon- 
sistent  with  lus  position,  and  consequently  not  merely  from 
those  condemned  by  religion  and  momlity,  but  also  from  sudi 
as  arc  too  expensive  for  his  narrow  means  and  expectations,  or 
dangerous  from  their  tendency  to  dissipate  his  attention  from 
the  imperative  duty  of  learning  the  art  of  self-support, — we  shall 
feel  that  these  faitlilul  guardians  imposed  upon  themselves  a 
labour  which  demands  for  its  endurance  a  philanthropy  the 
purest  and  the  deepest — one  perpetually  to  be  urged  forward 
and  solaced  by  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  hope. 

Remember,  Gentlemen,  when  you  estimate  their  toils,  that 
neglect  and  ill-usage  has  scaled  up,  as  it  were,  all  inlets  to  the 
confidence  and  allections  of  tliose  outcasts ;  that  proflcred  gene- 
rosity would  excite  suspicion ;  and  that  the  objects  of  this 
high  benevolence  would  at  first  be  engaged  in  easting  about  to 
discover  sinister  motives,  hidden,  as  they  believed,  under  such 
a  display  of  compassion.    True  it  is  that  this  coldness,  after  a 
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time^  thaws  uuder  the  genial  warmth  of  kindness,  which  the 
young  person  finds,  by  experience,  has  no  motive  except  the 
desire  fur  liis  good.  But  the  oondnct  of  this  experiment  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day ;  and  it  has  been  consequently  found  that  the 
hard  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  to  retain  the  recipient  of 
the  benefits  of  good  training,  Tintil  he  can  be  convinced  that 
he  is  under  treatment  which  has  his  welfare  for  its  ol^ect,  im« 
adulterated  with  any  taint  of  selfish  interests.  That  cxampleSj 
without  number,  can  be  adduced,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
which  these  distressing  impediments,  even  under  their  most 
aggravated  forms,  have  been  Burmountcd,  is  now  an  indis- 
putable fact ;  but  that  the  proportion  of  failures  would  have 
been  £ur  less,  had  a  power  of  legal  detention  been  conferred  on 
the  managers  of  private  Beformatoriea^  cannot  be  doubted ;  and 
tills  power,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  review,  thqr 
will  now  possess. 

Let  me,  however,  pause  fiir  a  moment,  to  explain  why  I  do 
not  consider  the  absenoe  of  such  power  up  to  the  present  time 
as  altogether  a  misfortune.  I  am  of  this  opinion,  because  the 
absence  of  coerdve  authority  concentrated  the  aims  of  ezperi* 
mentalists  endowed  with  tiie  richest  gifts,  intellectual  and 
sj^tual,  upon  forcing  a  passage  to  the  human  heart,  even  in 
its  most  hardened  state ;  and  of  bringing  vicious  habits  and  the 
mutinous  will  under  subjection,  with  no  weapoDB  but  those  fur^ 
nished  by  ihith,  by  charity,  and  by  good  sense.  The  efficiency 
of  these  weapons  has  thus  been  manifested  to  an  incredulous 
world,  too  prone  to  fly  to  coercion  as  the  sole  expedient ; 
whereas  we  have  now  abundant  proof  that  it  should  only  be 
called  into  action  as  a  last  resort,  and  even  then  employed  with 
reluctance  and  reserve.  And  no  doubt  caution  and  forbearance 
will  be  requisite  hereafter,  lest  too  much  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  the  legal  control  which  the  Act  supplies.  The  walls 
of  the  gaols  have  not  only  kept  the  bodies  of  prisoners  in 
durance,  but  have  had  a  somewhat  analogous  effect  on  the  in- 
tellects of  gaolers ;  confining  them  within  the  narrow  routine 
of  a  discipline  whose-  only  resources  are  pain  of  body  or  of 
miud.  As  Reformatories  will  not  be  surrounded  by  walls,  the 
reliance  on  force  never  can  approach  the  degree  to  wliit^h  iL  has 
attained  in  prisons  ;  but  should  force  ever  come  to  be  regarded 

a  subblitutc  fur  an  aliiuucc  with  the.  will  and  the  afi'ectious 
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of  Hie  patient^  somid  cures  will  cease  to  be  ivought.  For  as 
the  discipline  of  the  RefiMrmatory  is  of  no  avail  unless  it  fructifies 
into  good  conduct  in  the  after-life  of  the  ward^  when  its 
restraints  and  artificial  motiTes  are  withdrawn^  so  the  object  of 
the  conductors  must  continue  to  be,  first,  to  make  the  ward  or 
patient  desire  to  do  right,  and  to  give  him  habits  of 
industry  and  self-gorermnent  whidi  shall  enaUe  him  to  act  up 
to  his  connctions. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last,  but,  in  a  practicsl  sense,  the 
most  important  topic  of  my  Charge.  The  Legislature  has  now 
placed  BefbrmOitory  Schools  cstablislied  by  voluntary  societies 
among  the  recognised  institutions  of  our  country,  and  is  ready 
to  bear  the  expense  of  the  board  and  instruction  of  the  inmates  3 
or  at  least  so  much  of  that  cost  as  cannot  be  exacted  froni  the 
parents.  In  furnishing  us  with  these  provisions,  it  has  otibred  us 
most  important  facilities  to  the  multiplication  of  such  establish- 
ments. And  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  without  infringing  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  which  is  wisely  kept  sacred  from  intrusion. 

It  will  depend,  then,  uj)on  those  who  are  duly  impressed 
with  the  obligation  which  our  Christian  brotherhood  with  the 
poor  outcast  imposes  upon  us,  whether  this  noble  statute,  which 
breathes  the  veiy  spirit  of  our  holy  religion,  shall  operate  as 
widely  as  the  necessity  for  its  application  is  spread  ;  or  whether, 
by  our  supincness  or  by  our  quailing  before  the  ditficulties 
which  always  beset  a  new  enterprise,  the  Act  shall  remain  a 
dead  letter,  proving  aj^aiiist  us  that  we  are  of  those  who  know 
their  duty,  but  fail  in  perforrniii<j  it ;  who  set  at  naught  the  de- 
nunciations which  hang  over  tiic  servant  that  '  knew  his  Lord's 
will, and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  Mis  will.' 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  am  in  no  frame  of  mind  to 
dwell  on  the  few  spots  which  fell  upon  the  Bill  in  its  passage 
through  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  These  blemishes  arc  not 
of  its  essence,  nor  can  they  obscure  its  beauty;  and,  believe 
me,  many  an  eye  which  has  long  and  anxiously  watched  for 
this  auspicious  dawn,  will  be  too  much  dinmied  by  emotion  even 
to  discern  them.  Let  me,  then,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  e&> 
press  my  confidence  tliat 

'  i\ui  ethereal  mould. 
Incapable  of  Btain,        suou  expel 
Mm  iiiiwlii<  and  purge  off  the  basar  jMrl 
VtotoiioiM.' 
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SEQUEL. 

From  the  '  Quarterly  Review ,  December,  1855. 

'  In  the  year  1 8  5 1  three  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tory cause — Miss  Carpenter,*  Afr.  ^f.  D.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Turner — invited  all  persons  interested  in  the  matter  to  meet  and 
diseuss  it.  A  Conference  was  uctonlingly  held  at  Birmingham 
in  December  of  that  year,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  after- 
wards printed  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  widely  circulated. 
At  this  Conference  the  subject  of  Reformatory  Schools  was 
placed  in  almost  every  possible  light  by  the  various  speakers. 
.Some,  like  the  Rev.  AV.  C.  Osborn,  Chaplain  to  the  Bath  House 
of  Correction,  brought  forward  striking  facts  to  show  how  the 
unfortmuitc  children  that  once  enter  the  criminal  class,  take  up 
crime  as  a  ])r()f{'ssion,  and  ebb  and  flow  into  and  out  of  our 
gaols  with  periodical  regularity ;  others,  like  the  Rev.  J.  Clay, 
Chaplain  of  Preston  Gaol,  showed  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
sins  of  these  children  were  chargeable  on  parental  n^lect,  and 
also  to  what  a  large  amount  society  was  a  loser  by  juvenile 
depredations.  ^Ir.  Sydney  Turner  described  Bed  Hill,  and 
gave  a  sketcli  of  the  state  of  the  law  bearing  on  young  offenders. 
Mr.  Wolrvche  Whitmore  entered  into  details  as  to  the  system 
of  industrial  education  successfully  pursued  in  the  Union  School 
at  Quatt.  Mr.  Power,  the  Recorder  of  Ipswich,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  exertions  of  John  Ellis,  a  shoemaker, 
in  a  very  humble  position  of  life,  who  had  oi>ened  a  sort  of 
Industrial  School  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  had  succeeded  in  reclaiming  several  confirmed  and  expert 
London  thieves,  and  putting  them  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood.    The  Chainnim  himself,  Mr.  M.  D.  HiU,  the 


*  'MiM  Carpenter  \n  chiefly  known  by  her  books ;  Imt  she  has  been  n  labouror  in 
the  field  of  juvenile  reformation  for  twenty  years,  nnd  has  much  practical  ac.jiKiiiit- 
ancc  with  the  condition  of  the  lower  clajwew.  She  is  now  mana^ug  the  lied  Lodge 
School  for  girls,  eHtablished  by  Lady  Noel  Byron,  at  Clifton.' 

(The  Above  aUtement  it  elightlj  incoirect.  Bed  Lodge  ia  eitaated  in  Paric  Bow, 
Briatol*  It  wa.H  purchased  by  Lady  Xoel  Byron  with  the  intention  that  it  ahonld 
be  convortfi]  to  its  pr'^S'-^nt  ii«i>.  nn'l  is  let  to  Miss  Caqteiiter  at  a  very  low  rent : 
•he  must,  however,  bo  regarilcd  as  the  Founder  of  the  school.  *Sbe  alt»o  suggested 
the  lint  Oonference  at  Birmingham.  ] 
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aUe  Recorder  of  Binmngliain^  than  whom  no  one  has  paid 
more  anzknis  attention  to  the  whole  snlject  of  criminal  legisla- 
tion, clearly  laid  down  the  principlea  npon  which  all  were  agreed, 
and  anmmed  np  in  a  convincing  manner  the  evidence  which 
proves  both  that  criminal  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  capa- 
ble of  bong  reformed,  and  that  the  cost  of  their  reformation  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  that  which  is  entailed  npon 
society  by  their  maintenance  aa  criminals. 

'  These,  and  many  other  interesting  particulars,  were  thns  for 
the  first  time  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  pnblic.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting  had  not  been  very 
large,  and  those  who'  had  assembled  in  the  most  sangoine  frame 
of  mind  folt  a  little  disappointed,  we  bdievep  at  the  apparent 
poverty  of  the  result  of  their  Conference ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  the  publication  of  their  proceedings  was  to  produce  eflHects 
£m*  beyond  their  hope.'* 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
Conference : — 

'  1st.  That  the  present  coiulition  and  treatment  of  the 
'perishing  and  dangerous  classes'  of  children  and  jiivciiile 
offenders  deserve  the  consideration  of  every  member  of  a  Cliris- 
tian  cojumniiity. 

'2nd.  That  the  means  at  present  available  for  the  refor- 
mation of  these  cliildrcn  have  proved  totally  inadequate  to 
check  the  spread  of  juvenile  delinquency ;  partly  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  Industrial,  Correclional  ,  and  Reformatory  Schools; 
and  fxtrthj  to  the  want  of  authority  in  Magistrates  to  compel 
attendance  at  such  Schools. 

'  3rd.  That  tlic  atloption  of  a  somewhat  altered  and  extended 
course  of  proceed inj:^,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  for  those  children  who  have 
not  yet  made  themselves  amenable  to  the  law,  but  who,  by 
reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme  poverty  of  their  parents, 
are  not  admitted  into  the  existing  Day-Schools. 

'  4th.  That  for  those  children  who  arc  not  attending  any 
School,  and  have  subjected  themselves  to  police  interference,  by 
vagrancy,  mendicancy,  or  petty  infringements  of  the  law,  legis- 
lative enactments  are  urgently  required,  in  order  to  aid  or 


*  Qtuuritrlg  Retitm.  Deoember^  1855.  pp*  57-8*9* 
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establish  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  at  vhieh  the  attendance 
of  aiich  Children  shall  be  enforced  by  Magistrates,  and  payment 
made  for  their  maintenance,  in  the  first  instance  from  some 
public  fund^  power  being  given  to  the  public  authorities  to 
recover  the  outlay  from  the  Parents  of  the  Children. 

'  5th.  That  legislative  enactments  are  also  required  in  order  to 
establish  Correctional  and  Reformatory  Schoolafor  those  Children 
who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  or  such  misdemeanours  as 
involve  dishonesty;  and  to  confer  on  magistrates  power  to  com- 
mit Juvenile  Offenders  to  such  Schools  instead  of  to  Friaon/^t 

The  sixth  appointed  a  Committee,  to  adopt  measures  to 
obtaining  the  requisite  Parliamentary  enactments,  and  Ibr 
memorializing  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  a  view 
to  the  attainment  of  the  olgeots  laid  down  in  tiie  foregoing 
resolutions.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Conference  contem- 
plated preventive  as  well  as  reformatory  schools.  Public  atten- 
tion^ however,  bring  mainly  absorbed  by  the  desire,  of  saving 
young  oflfenders  brought  to  the  bar  firom  the  contamination  of  a 
gaol,  it  was  thought  advisable  for.  the  Committee  principally  to 
employ  themselves  in  promoting  such  a  change  in  the  law  as 
would  facilitate  the  establishment  of  Reformatory  Schools. 

Chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Mr?  Adderley,  'in  the  year  1852, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  *  the  present  treatment  of  criminal  and  desti- 
tute juveniles  in  this  country,  and  what  changes  are  desirahle 
in  their  present  treatment  in  order  to  supply  industrial  training, 
and  to  comhine  reformation  with  the  due  correction  of  j\ivenile 
crime.'  The  Committee  sat  during  two  sessions  of  Parliament, 
and  in  1853  presented  a  lieport  strongly  advocating  the  refor- 
matory system  .'t 

The  conclusions  at  which  this  Committee  had  arrived 
received  eflectual  support,  from  a  second  Conference  held-  at 
Birmingham,  in  December  of  tlie  latter  year.  The  increased 
attendance  showed  the  progress  which  the  question  had  made 
in  the  public  mind  in  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  former  Conference.    A  morning  meeting  lor  dis* 

*  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Conferenoo  on  the  subject  of  Preveutire  and 
Befbmutoty  SohoolB,  held  at  Birmingham  ou  the  yta  and  loth  December,  1851. 
LoiuUm:  LoogiBMit. 

t  QiMiterfy  Revkm,  p.  59. 
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cnasion  was  held  under  the  able  presideDcy  of  Sir  John 
PakingUm;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  da^  avast  conoourse 
thronged  the  ample  spaces  of  the  Town  Hall^  and  listened  with 
attention  and  ardent  sympathy  to  appeals  fiom  the  Earl  of 
Shafteshniy  the  Chairman,  Sir  John  PtJungton,  Mr.  Adderley, 
the  Ber.  John  Clay,  the  £arl  of  Hanowby,  the  Recorder,  Lord 
Lyttdton,  Mr.  Wolryehe  Whitmore,  Mr.  B.  M.  Milnes,  Mr. 
Arthur  Kinnaird,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Tnmeri  Lord  Calthorpe,  Mr. 
Joseph  Stuige,  and  Mr.  Morgan^  calliDg  on  the  assembly  and 
the  country  at  large  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Conference. 

'In  i8j4  an  Act  was  passed  (17  and  18  Vict,  c.  86)  which 
has  placed  that  [the  Befiirmatory]  system  upon  a  recognised 
basisj  by  empowering  the  managers  dt  Reformatory  Scbods  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  licences,  and  by  authorizing 
judges  and  magistrates  to  commit  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  such  institutions,  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  five 
years  j  the  managers  being  free  to  choose  whether  they  will 
accept  the  children  consigned  to  them  or  not,  and  being  armed 
with  full  authority  to  control  them  while  iiiuler  their  eare,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  send  them  to  prison  for  any  attempt  to  abscond, 
or  for  any  gross  breach  of  rules.  No  child  is  to  be  sent  to  a 
lleforraatory  School  without  undergoing  a  previous  imprisonment 
of  at  least  a  fortnight,  which  may  of  course  be  made  as  much 
longer  as  the  judge  thinks  ri^Hit.  A  power  is  taken  of  charging 
the  parents  or  guardians  with  a  weekly  contribution  towards 
defraying  the  expense  ;  and  the  Tre:isury  is  also  authorized  to 
assist.  The  practice,  we  believe,  is  for  the  latter  to  pay  the 
school  managers  at  the  rate  of  five  sliillings  a  week  for  every 
child ;  tlie  sum  assessed  upon  the  parents  being  levied  from 
them  afterwards  (if  at  all)  in  aid  of  the  Treasury  contribution.'* 

It  may  as  well  be  added  lierc,  that  in  the  Session  of  1856 
the  Young  Offenders  Act  was  amended  by  a  Bill  carried  through 
Parliament  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  the  allowance  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  made  to 
the  managers  of  liefonuatory  Schools  was  raised  irom  54.  per 
week  to  7*. 

A  large  number  of  these  establishments  have  been  opened  in 
Great  Britain;  and  preparations  are  making  in  Ireland  for 
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adopting  the  system  Ome,  bat  at  praaent  [Norember,  1^5^ 
Irish  philanfhropistt  labour  under  the  diaadyantage  of  being 
without  the  fadlitiea  a&rded  bj  the  English  Acta;  which^  with 
aaitable  alterationa,  have  been  eitended  to  Scotland. 

In  August  of  that  year  the  Natxmal  Befermatory  Union 
held  its  first  Provincial  meeting  at  Bristol ;  Lord  Stanley  pre- 
sided. His  Inaugural  Address,  together  with  twelTe  papera 
which  were  read  on  that  occasion  on  yarions  brandiea  of  refor- 
matory science,  are  published  under  the  title  of  The  authorized 
Report  of  the  First  Provincial  Meeting  of  the  National  RefoT' 
matorij  Ufiion*  The  authors  were  Miss  Mary  CarjxMiter,  Lord 
Brougliani,  Mr.  E.  13.  Whcatiey,  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  Captain 
Crofton,  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  ^Ir.  Ilandel  Cossham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Philpotts,  Mr.  Brougham,  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northeotc. 

The  reader,  on  eoraparing'the  speec'lics  at  tlio  Birmingham 
Coufcreuees  with  the  carefully-written  papers  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  his  coadjutors,  will  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
for  conveying  ample  and  exact  information,  written  compositions 
have  a  great  advantage  over  spoken  addresses.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether,  when  the  object  is  to 
impress  an  audience  and  induce  them  forthwith  to  act,  an  oral 
appeal  is  not  £eu:  more  etticacious. 

Tn  April,  18  ^15,  the  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire  called  a  meeting 
for  the  establishment  of  a  County  Biefonnatory  School,  at  which 
the  following  speech  was  deliyered.  It  ia  inserted  here  because 
it  pursues  the  topics  of  the  Charge,  and  because  it  contains  a 
auocinct  history  of  the  reformatory  movement  in  Warwickshire: — 

From  the  'Leamington  Spa  Conner,' 

'M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Binningham,  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  as  follows : — Mr.  High  Sheriff, — Though  neither  a 
magistrate  nor  a  freeholder  of  Warwickshire,  I  have  been 
honoured  with  an  invitation  to  this  meeting,  and  with  a  request 
to  take  part  in  your  proceedings.  Sir, — 1  offer  my  hearty 
sujfiport  to  the  motion  l)efore  you.    Not  only  do  I  feel  that  the 


*  London :  CMb,  Bisho|Migat«*street.  ]3mtol :  Anowsmiyi,  39t  Clare-street. 
Priee  Two  Bhilliiigs. 
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crtaMidiment  of  a  Befemiatoiy  Scbool  for  this  ooimty  is  greatly 
to  be  desiied,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  standa 
before  my  eyes  as  an  imperatiTe  duty  on  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
difficolt,  if  not  impossibley  for  me  to  prodnce  in  other  minds  the 
deep  impresrionB  whieh^  in  my  own,  have  been  the  work  of 
many  long  years,  and  of  a  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  My  best  dianc^  however,  of  showing  in  a  clear 
light  the  practicabiUty  of  refinrmation,  and  the  valae  of  Beforma- 
toiy  Schools  in  effecting  that  object,  will  be  to  yield  myself  up 
to  the  train  of  thought  which  the  town  where  we  are  assembled, 
the  audience  I  address,  and  the  object  which  has  called  us 
together,  have  set  in  motion ;  and  to  recapitulate  very  briefly 
the  steps  l)y  wliich  I  arrived  at  these  conclusions.  Five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  I  joined  the  Bar  of  the  Midland  Circuit,  and 
.  became  an  attendant  at  tiic  AVarwickshirc  Sessions.  At  that 
time  the  whole  judicial  business  of  the  county,  including  that 
which  arises  at  Birmingham,  was  transacted  at  Warwick ;  with 
the  exception  only  of  such  as  belonged  to  Coventry  and  the 
small  district  forming  the  county  of  that  city.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  hardly  need  say  tliat  the  docks  of  the  two  courts  in  the 
neighbouring  Hall  were,  every  sessions  and  every  assizes,  filled, 
emptied,  and  replenished  many  times  iu  the  day,  and  for  many 
successive  days.  It  is  needless,  also,  to  tell  you  that  a  young 
barrister,  whose  frieiuls  were  not  numerous,  and  mIiosc  pre- 
tensions were  humble  enough,  was  not  so  encumbered  with 
briefs  but  that  he  liad  sufficient  leisure  to  observe  what  was 
hourly  challenging  his  attention,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
quences which  flowed  from  the  administratiou  of  criminal  justice 
as  the  law  then  stood.  Then,  Sir,  as  now,  the  great  majority  of 
offences  were  slight  in  character^  and  were  not  visited  with 
heavy  punishment;  especially  at  our  sessions,  over  which  a  tone 
of  great  humanity  uniformly  prevailed,  at  least,  during  the 
fourteen  years  of  my  attendance — a  fact  which  those  who  re- 
member the  three  Chairmen  ])efore  whom  I  practised  will  have 
110  difficulty  in  believing.  When  I  joined  the  Sessions  Bar,  I  found 
the  Court  under  the  presidency  of  the  yenerable  Wriotheslcy 
Digby,  whose  clemency  was  proverbial.  His  successor  was  Sir 
Grey  Skipwith.  The  urbanity  of  this  gentleman  made  him  a 
universal  fovourite,  even  among  those  who  knew  him  but 
slightly;  while  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  disclosed  the 
secret  of  his  winning  manners,  which  had  their  origin  in 
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genuine  kindneas  of  lieart.  The  third  whom^  on  quitting 
the  Warwiduhire  Seiaions,  I  left  still  presiding  as  Chair- 
man, was  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot^  a  very  early,  zealous,  and  able 
supporter  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Meeting  is  this  day 
assembled  to  act — ^principles  which  you,  probably,  know  are 
inherited  by  his  son,  the  present  Baronet,  my  ezodlent  friend 
and  neighbour.^  The  fedings  of  the  Chairman  and  his  brother 
magistrates  were  in  unison^  and  all  prisoners — yes,  even 
poachers ! — were  dealt  with  in  a  merciful  iqpirit.  The  Court, 
however,  stroye  to  make  thdr  sentences  efficient  as  well  as 
humane ;  and  if  they  succeeded  but  ill  in  these  praiseworthy 
attempts,  the  fault  was  not  theirs — ^it  was  in  the  law  which 
they  were  bound  to  administer.  Experience  came  in  aid  of  the 
promptings  of  a  kindly  nature,  to  disincline  them  to  inflict  long 
imprisonments.  They  knew  but  too  well  that  our  prisons,  as 
then  conducted,  were  schools — not  of  reformation,  but  of  de- 
pravity ;  and  that  the  longer  the  prisoner  remained  under  the 
tuition  which  he  there  received  from  his  companions,  the  more 
confirmed  he  was  in  a  guilty  career.  The  expedient  to  which 
they  had  resort  was,  to  lash  the  culprit — not  with  rods,  but 
with  sliarj)  woi  ds  ;  to  assume  a  severe  aspect :  as  if  a  counte- 
nance which  l)canicd  with  good  nature  the  moment  before  and 
the  moment  afterwards,  could  have  its  permanent  chfiracteristic 
so  obscured  by  a  transitory  frown,  as  to  impose  upon  the  pri- 
soner !  Alas  !  Sir,  he  received  all  this  objurgatory  eloquence 
with  impatience  and  inattention.  lie  wauted  to  know  his  fate ; 
and  when  the  punishment  was  announced,  it  was  often  so  much 
in  contrast  witli  the  awful  sounds  in  which  it  was  convcved, 
that  the  efl'cct  was  almost  ludicrous.  The  lesson  was  quickly 
forgotten  ;  as  was  proved  by  the  speedy  re-appearance  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock,  perhaps,  even  at  tlic  next  sessions.  "We, 
of  the  bar,  recognised  our  old  acquaintances;  and  if  their  names 
were  such  as  to  attract  attention,  as  they  sometimes  did,  from 
their  oddity  or  uncouthncss,  we  knew,  when  we  read  over  the 
calendar  which  we  found  on  our  arrival,  whom  it  was  we 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  Even  at  this  distance  of 
time  I  remember  lads,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  by  their 
frequent  re-appearanoe  in  the  court ;  but,  as  they  may  now  fill 
respectable  positions  in  one  or  other  of  our  Colonies,  I  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  hurting  their  feelings  by  mentioning  their 
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names,  aome  of  which,  howe?er,  are  too  well  fixed  in  my 
memory  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

'  Sir, — ^The  frequent  repetition  of  scenes  like  tiiose  which  I 
have  described,  could  not  &il  of  driving  me  to  reflect  upon  the 
great  and  humiliating  contrast  between  the  means  emph^red  and 
the  end  attained.  Let  os,  fixr  the  reasons  given  by  Sterne,  take 
a  single  case — ^many  such  dsily  passed  under  my  observation. 
An  urchin,  with  or  without  a  UtUe  schoolings  but  certainly 
without  religious  and  moral  training,  is  wandering  about -the 
atreets  of  Birmingham.  Some  article  attracta  his  eye,  which  a 
sj^ppkeeper  has  placed  outside  his  door  to  draw  the  attention  of 
customers.  He  carriea  it  o^  escapes  detection,  and  repeats  his 
offence,  until  he  is  caught  at  last.  Perhaps  he  knows  that  he 
has  been  doing  wrong;  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  the  applause  of 
bad  companions  and  wioked  parents  who  share  hia  plunder  im- 
press him  with  the  bdief  that  he  is  doing  right, — ^worthily 
filling  his  appomted  place  in  society.  Again,  in  the  benighted 
state  of  his  moral  perceptions,  it  may  be  that  he  is  nncertsinas 
to  whether  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong.  The  goods  were  in  the 
street,  he  took  them  up ;  and  who  had  taught  him  to  know 
whan  fiuHnff  ends,  and  UeMiff  begins?  Whatinatruction  did 
he  ever  receive  as  to  the  limits  which  divide  trover  from  /or- 
ceny  ?  Or,  Sir — what  is  more  to  the  purpose— who  had  culti- 
vated in  his  soul  those  fine  and  noble  instincts,  which,  without 
giving  him  time  to  reason  u|)on  what  he  was  about,  would  have 
checked  him  by  the  unhesitating  conviction  that  he  was  falling 
into  crime?  He  then  finds  himself,  after  a  time  of  impunity— 
not  unfrequenlly  a  long  period — grasped  by  the  strong  band  of  a 
policeman,  conveyed  to  the  station,  brought  before  the  presiding 
constable,  thence  despatched  to  the  lock-up-housc  ;  and  in  due 
course  he  is  ushered  into  the  awful  presence  of  the  Magistrate. 
Here,  witnesses  arc  examined,  their  evidence  taken  down  in 
writing — he  is  called  upon  for  his  defence,  which  his  attorney, 
if  he  has  one,  advises  him  to  reserve  for  his  trial ;  and  he  is 
brought  away  to  Warwick,  enjoying  perhaps,  for  the  first  time, 
the  luxury  of  travelling  in  a  carriage  ;  he  is  taken  to  the  County 
Gaol,  and  there  introduced  to  a  society,  who  receive  him,  not  as 
one  deserving  censure  or  reproach,  but  with  the  feeling  of 
*  Hail,  fellow,  well  met !'  x\fter  a  while  comes  the  trial ;  and 
what  is  the  result  ?    It  is  his  hrst  offence ;  that  is  to  say,  ius 
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first  detected  oflGenoe.  That  droonrntance  and  liis  youth  enable 
the  Court  to  indulge  their  sympathieB ;  and  he  receira  a  light 
sentence,  a  month  or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  no  matter  which. 
He  is  then  turned  out  on  the  world.  If  by  accident  he  brought 
any  remnant  of  religious  or  moral  impressions  into  gaol,  be  sure 
none  went  Ibrtii  with  him.  If  he  came  regretting  the  loss  of 
his  position  in  the  society  of  the  honest  and  well-diaposed, 
depend  upon  it  the  new  community  of  which  he  has  become  a 
member  has  reconciled  hifi  to  his  lot.  Yet,  thus  morally 
frail  to  the  last  extremity  of  weakness,  he  is  turned  adrift  and 
called  upon  to  make  the  dioice  of  Hercules.  Honest  Industry 
stands  on  his  right,  but,  alas !  she  is  perched  on  an  inaccessible 
roek ;  and,  moreover,  he  ibds  that  she  must  be  a  very  dull 
companion,  even  if  he  could  dimb  up  to  her ;  while  the  evil 
genius  who  personifies  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  beckons 
him  fiK)m  the  bottom  of  an  easy  slope,  a  tankard  in  his  hand 
and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

And  this  is  the  object  attained  by  the  complicated  and  expen« 
8ivc  niachincrv  of  the  law  !  Here  is  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
policemen,  attorneys,  counsel,  justices,  recorders,  judges  and  juries, 
fjrand  and  petit — grand  and  petit  indeed — vast  in  the  means,  miser- 
able in  the  end  1  How  we  arc  reminded  of  the  verses  of  Young — 

*  An  ocean  into  Burantnins  nts'd 
To  mft  » iMtlior  or  to  drown  »  fly  T 

Nay,  it  is  worse,  for  the  fly  is  not  drowned.  He  is  soon  cast 
upon  tbc  sliore,  dries  his  wings,  buzzes  away  as  troublesome  as 
ever,  and  what  is  worse,  finds  out  that  he  has  a  sting.  His 
oflcnces  become  the  less  tolerable  as  he  grows  older ;  and,  after 
many  trials  and  many  convictions,  a  penal  colony  or  the  gallows 
is  his  destination.  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  dispute  that  five- 
and-thirty  years  have  made  many  changes  in  this  picture — 
changes  at  which  no  man  rejoices  more  than  myself.  But  as 
regards  even  the  youngest  criminals,  until  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, the  legal  principle  of  retributive  punishment  was  alone 
recognised  ;  and  hence  all  your  improvements  only  mitigated,  in 
some  slight  degree,  th^  evil  which  I  have  depicted — ^it  was  by 
no  means  rooted  out, 

'To  return,  however,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Warwickshire 
Sessions^  in  whose,  court  I  practised.    Their  iriniinftga  and  good 
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sense,  let  me  hasten  to  say^  led  them  to  discard  ikis  illusory 
treatment  in  the  few  instances  in  which  opportunity  was  &vonr- 
aUe.    Sometimes  lliey  ventured,  when  the  prosecutor  came 
before  them  and  humimely  consented  to  recehre  back  his  dis- 
honest yoong  servant  or  apprentioej  to  consign  the  youth 
immediatdy  to  his  cave.    On  these  occasions  I  have  narrowly 
watched  the  countenances  of  the  prisoner  and  his  friends, 
including  the  jKrosecntor^-his  best  friend — ^to  enaUe  me  to  form 
a  conjecture  as  to  whether  the  experiment  was  likely  to  be 
succcfsfrd  i  i^Bd  the  conclusions  whidi  I  drew  from  the  imperfect 
evidence  at  my  command  were  favourable  to  the  plan.    But  it 
was  tried  under  many  disadvantages.    It  frequently  hi^ipened 
that  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor  not  being  required,  he 
remained  at  home^  and  in  such  case  his  assent  could  not  be 
obtained.    Again^  the  magklrates  had  no  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  prosecutor^s  respeetabilify  but  from  his  appear- 
ance; and,  if  that  were  against  him^  they  felt,  and  rightly  felt, 
bound  not  to  entrust  the  prisoner  to  his  care.    But  the  most 
serious  defect  of  the  plan  was  that  they  had  no  sure  means  of 
learning  the  results  of  their  clemency ;  except  that,  in  case  of 
failure,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  prisoner  came  again 
before  them,  but  not  always,  as  he  might  have  chosen  a  ticid  for 
the  exercise  of  his  calling  in  a  district  out  of  their  jurisdiction. 
Being,  however,  much  impressed  with  the  value,  or  what,  with 
all  its  drawbacks,  I  considered  to  be  the  value,  of  this  mode  of 
disposing  of  juvenile  prisoners,  I  determined,  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed Recorder  of  Birmingham,  to  try  the  experiment  myself, 
under  circumstances  more  favourable  than  those  under  which 
the  County  Magistrates  acted ;  because  at  Birmingham  the 
master  or  the  parent  was  at  hand,  even  if  not  in  court;  because 
inq^uiry  could  readily  be  made  as  to  their  character ;  aud,  alx)ve 
all,  because  by  keeping  a  register,  the   failure  and  success 
of  the  plan,  in  each  instance,  could  be  recorded.    Aided  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Police,  I  have  bad  inquiries  made,  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner ;  and  the  result 
of  these  inquiries  being  reduced  to  writing,  I  am  possessed  of 
all  the  means  necessary  for  accurately  testing  the  value  of  such 
a  measure.    I  hold  in  my  hand  an  abstract  of  my  register, 
which  dates  firom  the  beginning  of  1842.    The  abstract  was 
made  after  the  April  Sessions  of  last  year,  1854,  and^  con- 
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aeqvenily,  eiAendt  over  the  space  of  twelve  yean  and  a  quarter. 
The  total  number  of  pnaonen  during  tiiat  period  oonngued  to 
their  finenda  ia  417.  Of  theae  only  80  are  known  to  have  been 
reconvicted.  Of  the  remainder,  94  bear  a  reapeetable  character ; 
many  of  them  retaining  this  diaracter  after  long  yeara  of  proba- 
.  tion.  Of  143,  the  beat  we  can  say  ia  that  they  are  ijiot 
known  to  have  been  in  coatody  aince  th^  were  bo  given  np 
to  their  firienda.  68  conld  not  be  fonnd.  15  were  given 
up  to  frienda  reaiding  at  a  diatance  from  Birmingham^  and, 
therefore,  the  periodical  inquiriea  which  have  been  made  aa  to 
the  others  do  not  apply  to  them.  But  aa  they  were  taken  away 
from  the  evil  aasociations  of  a  laige  town,  I  consider  them 
placed  under  vciy  advantageoua  drcumatances  for  redeeming 
their  character.  17  were  dead;  thua  making  up  the  total 
number  of  41 7  of  which  I  have  been  apeaking.  These  reaulta, 
I  aubmit,  would,  of  themselves,  prove  the  fret—which,  to  be 
sure,  haa  been  abundantly  proved  by  a  varied  experience,  both 
at  home  and  abroad — ^that  the  reformation  of  youthful  .offenders 
ia  for 'from  being  so  difficult  and  hopdesa  aa  was  formerly 
the  prevalent  bdief,-— 41  belief  still  entertained  by  many; 
although,  as  popular  opinion  is  now  strongly  with  us,  they 
are  loth  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  ungracious  and  invidious 
light  of  opponents. 

'  Sir,  when  considering  the  hope  of  reformation  which  the  plan 
I  have  adopted  holds  out,  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  in 
truth  but  a  rude  expedient,  labouring  under  one  enormous 
defect.  The  young  person  is  sent  back  into  the  same  position 
exactly  as  that  whieli  he  occupied  when  he  fell.  He  is  open  to 
the  same  temptations, — it  is  difficult  to  keep  him  aloof  from  the 
same  companions  ;  and  tlnis,  -while  he  is  too  often  exposed  to  the 
scorn  and  reproach  of  pers^ons  whose  ill  opinion  he  most  dreads, 
he  has  the  far  greater  misfortune  of  being  open  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  those  whom  his  former  cn'ors  have  armed  with  a 
pernicious  inlluence  over  his  actions.  It,  however,  has  one 
redeeming  feature,  which  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive 
consideration — the  young  offender  is  received  into  the  bosom 
of  a  family  I  And  the  head  of  that  family  is  moved  to  this  act 
of  Christian  Ixjnevolence,  by  feelings  wliich  give  no  slight 
guarantee  that  he  will  faithfully  exoeiitc  his  trust. 

'  Sir,  the  various  daugers  and  ditiiculties  to  which  I  have 
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adveriedy  as  impedmg  ihe  cofiine  of  tbe  magbtiafes  in  making 
these  humane  consignments,  and  the  large  number  of  youths  fat 
which  no  hmily  Asylmn  can  be  found,  may  have  suggested  to 
them  the  good  and  great  work  whtdi  they  began  nearly  forty 
years  ago;  by  contributions  fbmisbed  by  themselves,  and  by  other 
benevolent  persons  influenced  by  their  example.  I,  of  course, 
refer  to  their  founding  the  Reformatory  Establishment  at  Strct- 
ton-on-Dimsmore ;  an  Institution  wliich  has  conferred  011  the 
magistracy  of  this  county  the  distinction  of  bein^  tlie  first  of 
their  Ixxly  througliout  the  whole  country,  to  turn  their  feelings 
of  connniscration  to  good  account — to  ripen  benevolence  into 
beneficence. 

'  The  history  of  the  School  or  Refuge  at  Stretton  is  very 
instructive.  Its  progress  in  efiectiu":  its  object  was  slow  hut  sure. 
At  first  the  failures  exceeded  the  number  of  cures;  but  gradually 
the  balance  was  turned.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  statistics. 
The  various  accounts  which  I  have  received  do  not  quite  agree ; 
and  by  the  death  of  that  excel  leu  t  and  zealous  friend  to  the 
Institution,  the  Rev.  Townsend  Powell,  the  Secretary,  w  e  have, 
perhaps,  lost  the  means  of  verifying  the  results  with  sufficient 
exactitude  to  justify  a  reference  to  figures,  without  qualifications 
which  would  produce  a  tedious  detail ;  I  may,  however,  say  that 
for  many  years  they  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  number  of 
successful  cases  constantly  increased,  while,  of  course,  the  pro- 
portion of  failures  as  regularly  diminished.  Sir,  I  must  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  spedfying  magistrates  whom  I  rcmembo: 
as  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  this  Institution ; 
because  I  cannot  mention  all,  and  to  select  would  be  in- 
Tidions.  But  I  am  sure  the  meeting  will  feel  that  I  could  not 
advert  to  the  labours  of  the  lamented  Secretaiy  without  a 
pasnng  tribute  of  respect — ^labours  well  known  to  me,  often 
broufj^t  as  I  was  into  communication  with  him ;  though  perhaps 
the  foot  that  at  his  death  the  Institution  languished  and  soon 
itself  came  to  an  end,  affords  the  most  conclusivb  testimony  to 
his  worth.    I  mourned  his  loss,  and  I  still  deplore  its  con* 

'  But,  Sir,  to-day  you  are  assembled  to  revive  this  Institution ; 
not,  aa  I  am  infinmed,  as  it  originally  stood,  but  by  uniting 
your  project  to  that  which,  mainly  through  the  munificence,  and 
what  is  even  better  than  munificence,  the  zealous  and  persevering* 
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exertionB  of  my  friend  Mr.  Adderley,  has  been  ahead j  set  on 
foot  at  Saltley,  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Binningbam.  Tbia 
will  be  indeed  a  oonaolation  iat  tbe  loaa  of  Stretton;  and 
cordially  do  I  bope  that  tbe  proposed  union  will  aaiwer  tbe  ex- 
peetationa  of  ibis  moat  reapectaUe  meetbg,  if  it  dioald  be  yoar 
pleasure  to  adopt  it.  As  I  have  already  addresMd  yon  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  as  I  am  to  be  followed  by  gentlemen  who 
will  direct  your  attention  to  tbe  school  at  Saltl^  with  more 
partioolarity  tfian  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  do  (while  the 
question  is  as  yet  undecided  as  to  whether  you  shall  estaUiafa  a 
Reformatory  or  not),  I  will  limit  myself  to  a  few  brief  remarka 
on  the  principles  on  which  it  appears  to  me  these  Institutions 
ought  to  be  founded  and  conducted. 

'  Sir,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  resources  of  private  benevolence 
irould  be  inadequate  to  tbe  maintenance  of  the  juvenile  oflfenders 
with  which  our  gaols  are  crowded.  Nor  would  it  be  riglit  to 
tax  the  generous  with  a  burden  which  oufjlit  to  be  borne  by  the 
whole  community.  It'  these  young  creatures  must  be  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  either  in  our  gaols  or  by  their  plunder 
when  at  large ;  if  they  arc  indeed  the  children  of  the  State,  as 
they  surely  are,  the  cost  of  their  sustenance  and  training  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  not  by  individuals.  In  passing 
the  Juvenile  OlTenders  Act,  the  Ijcj^islature  has  sanctioned  this 
principle ;  and  it  is  already,  to  some  extent,  carried  by  the 
Govcnimcnt  into  practical  cflcct,  I  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  time  when  that  clfect  shall  cease  to  be  partial,  and  become 
complete,  till  when  wc  must  not  be  disheartened,  however  ])raetiee 
may  lag  behind  acknowledged  principle;  meantime  one  advantai^c 
of  no  slight  importance  results  from  managei-s  beai'ing  a  ])ortion 
of  the  cost.  It  lets  in  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle 
under  wholesome  checks.  Contributors  who  prove  the  sincerity 
of  their  zeal  by  giving  their  money,  may  be  well  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  these  Institutions;  subject  of  course  to 
Government  inspection,  which  I  consider  no  burden  or  draw- 
back, but  a  great  benefit.  Then,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  tone  * 
which  should  pcr\'ade  the  discipline  of  these  schools.  Many 
who  have  heard  it  said  that  kindness  must  be  the  principle  of 
treatment^  immediately  picture  to  themselves  a  system  of  £slae 
and  pernicious  indulgence ;  but  there  are  no  two  qualities  more 
opposed  to  each  other  than  these.    Indulgence  of  the  pfesent 
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desires,  of  Uie  e?il  pMsions^  and  of  the  impatieiice  of  labour  of 
the  eriminal^.iB  not  kindness,  bat  lather  the  wont  cmeltj.  Let 
the  discipline  in  these  schools  resemble  th&t  exercised  by  a  wise, 
firm,  and  Christian  fiither.  Let  no  present  ease  or  plrasnre  be 
granted  to  the  lad  at  the  cost  of  his  inture  wel&re.  Let  his 
nerves  of  body  and  mind  be  well  braced.  .  Let  him  be  armed 
within  and  without  Ibr  the  battle  of  life.  But  let  all  be  done 
in  a  parental  spirit.  Let  no  pain  be  inflicted  but  that  which  is 
essential  to  produce  the  change  from  evil  to  good — ^that  mighty 
and  arduous  revolution.  Such  a  discipline  faithfully  wrought  out 
must  be  aooompanied,  in  its  early  stages,  at  leasts  by  many  a'severe 
struggle  of  the  poor  outcast  with  his  former  habits  and  desires ; 
and  the  pain  of  mind  and  body  that  he  will  have  to  suffer  from 
restraint  and  labour,  both  new  to  him,  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  probation  of  the  Reformatory  School  acting  as 
an  incentive  to  crime,  although  it  betters  the  condition  of  the 
criminal — a  danger  to  which  some,  for  whose  opinions  on  many 
Kubjccts  I  have  the  highest  respect,  have  feared  it  liable.  Sir, 
it  has  been  hastily  assumed  that  a  benefit  must  operate  as  a 
temptation.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  highest  conceivable  good, 
immortal  happiness,  is  contemplated  by  the  depraved  without 
more  than  a  listless  and  idle  wish  to  attain  it ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  alluring  temptations  do  not  draw  us  towards  real 
benefits,  but  decoy  us  into  vices  which  by  and  by  bring  us  to 
sorrow.  The  youth  who  is  hovering  on  the  verge  of  crime  is 
not  tempted  to  plunge  into  tlie  abyss  by  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  toil,  the  restraints,  and  the  privations  of  a  Reformatory 
School.  Docs  lie  desire  to  go  to  a  place  from  which  all  vicious 
indulgences  are  banished,  where  indolence  must  become  industry, 
where  there  can  be  no  debaucherv,  and  where  his  coarse  luxuries 
must  be  exchanged  for  a  diet  which,  though  wholesome,  ne\  er 
pampers  his  appetite;  where  the  vagrant,  accustomed  to  roam 
wherever  his  will  may  prompt,  discovers  that  he  is  fixed  to  one 
apotj  and  where  his  days  must,  to  his  thinking,  be  a  perpetual 
round  of  austere  and  slavish  observances  ?  But  then  it  is  said  that 
all  this,  though  no  temptation  to  him,  must  be  one  to  his  parents. 
We  admit  the  danger,  and  we  have  guarded  against  it.  At  our 
instance  the  Legislature  has  adopted  the  principle  of  casting  the 
pecuniary  burden,  or  a  portion  of  it,  on  the  parent.  The  provi- 
iioiui  by  which  this  responsibility  is  to  be  enforced  are,  it  is 
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true,  very  imperfect.  Mr.  Adderley^  however,  haB  undertaken 
to  bring  m  a  Bill  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  the  dnty  oonld  have  been  confided  to  better  hands.  At 
the  same  time,  I  trust  the  meeting  \vill  clearly  understand  that 
it  is  a  moral  effect  which  we  seek  when  we  fix  responsibility 
upon  the  parent ;  and  that  we  are  by  no  means  sanguine  as  to 
the  financial  results  of  this  responsibility.  Many  of  the  outcasts 
arc  orphans.  Many  the  children  of  persons  who,  from  vice  or 
misfoitiiuc,  arc  themselves  destitute.  But,  in  these  cases,  as 
the  poor  child  su])sistcd  upon  what  he  could  pick  up  in  tlic 
streets,  or  obtain  from  charity,  lie  was  in  truth  no  burden  upon 
his  parents,  if  ho  had  any ;  and,  consequently,  there  was  no 
sinister  motive  to  procure  his  admission  into  a  Reformatory 
School.  Again,  objectors  forget  that,  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  if  a  parent  were  so  abandoned  as  to  plunge  his  child  into 
crime,  so  soon  as  the  lad  found  his  way  to  prison  the  parent  w  as 
cased  alto<rether  of  his  nuinitenance.  Now,  however,  if  the  parent 
have  anything  wherewith  to  pay,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute; and  if  he  have  nothing,  why,  then,  you  know,  it  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  that  in  such  cases  even  the  King  must  lose  his 
own.  I  shall  advert  to  but  one  principle  more,  and  that  is 
what  I  would  call  the  Family  principle.  The  abstract  which  I 
have  laid  before  you  will  enable  you  to  form  your  ow  u  judgment 
of  its  power,  even  when  contending  with  many  difficulties.  Its 
value  is  highly  appreciated  in  those  Reformatories  which  have 
been  most  successful.  IVIettray,  in  France^  is  a  collection  of  small 
communities,  in  w  hich  the  essentials  of  a  family  are  as  far  as  pos- 
sible combined.  So  at  the  Rauhe  Hans^  near  Hamburgh  ;  so  at 
Red  Uillj  the  Farm  School  of  the  Philanthropic  Society.  By  these 
sub-diviskms  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  aggregation  of  large 
numbers  are  averted,  while  the  advantage  of  high  and  skilful 
superintendence  is  preserved.  Mettray,  the  most  splendid  ex- 
ample of  reformatory  success  which  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
contains  from  six  to  seven  hundred  young  offenders;  and  surely 
it  must  be  obvious  that  a  Demeti,  a  Wichem,  a  Sidney  Turner, 
or  last,  not  least,  a  Mary  Carpenter — those  gifted  philanthropists 
— are  not  fi^und  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  ns  in  confining 
their  tutelage  to  a  few.  I  would  speak  as  I  feel,  with  xeqiect 
and  admiration,  of  the  smaller  establishments,  which  able  and 
benevolent  men,  like  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hardwicke,  have  set  on 
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Ibot  on  tbdr  own  responsibility.  It  is  for  them  to  regulate  the 
extent  of  their  own  labours.  I  rejoice  in  every  new  Institution 
of  a  similar  kind ;  but,  where  numbers  are  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  subscriptions  which  experienoe  tells  me  it  is  not  essy  to  keep 
np^  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  economy  which  results 
fiom  uniting  them  in  one  establishment  (if  you  provide  for  sub- 
division}, is  of  itself  a  strong  motive  not  to  depart  from  the  pre- 
cedents which  I  have  dted — ^Mettray,  the  Bauhe  Home,  and  Bed 
Hill;  the  more  especially  when  such  a  departure  enhances  the 
diflBculty,  already  most  perplexing,  of  finding  superintendents 
who  have  the  gifts  essential  to  the  performance  of  tbdr  arduous 
duties. 

'  Sir,  I  cannot  come  to  an  end  without  asking  you  and  this 
meeting  to  unite  with  me  in  grateftd  rejoicings.  All  here 
present  will  have  shared  that  depression  of  spirit  into  which  the 
abortive  results  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence  have  so  often 
thrown  every  reflective  mirul.  The  worthy  maj^istrates  who 
surround  mc  know  liow  this  feeling  is  embittered^  when  we  have 
to  administer  laws  in  whose  beneficial  operation  we  have  no 
confidence.  But  a  good  time  is  coming — nny,  is  come.  The 
labourers  in  a  good  cause,  if  ever  cause  were  good^  among 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  enrolled,  have  proved  by 
indisputable  facts  that  the  reformation  of  offenders,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  young,  is  not  the  dream  of  visionaries  ;  but  a  task 
to  which,  under  Providence,  human  agency  is  fully  competent. 
This  truth  our  friends  in  Parliament  have  urged  on  the  Legisla- 
turc,  and  urged  with  success.  The  Youthful  Offeiulers  Act,  no 
doubt,  is  capable  of  great  im[)rovement,  but  with  all  its  defects 
it  stands — and,  please  (iotl,  shall  ever  stand — a  noble  sea-mark 
to  direct  the  ditlicult  aud  intricate  course  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. For  myself,  Sir,  my  reward  is  ample  indeed — I  have 
lived  to  witness  this  glorious  triumph — I  am  invited  to  stand 
this  day  among  the  chief  men  of  my  native  county,-— not  chief 
simply  in  rank  and  wealth,  not  chief  even  merely  in  talent  and 
knowledge,  but  chief  in  that  which  is  better  than  rank,  better 
than  wealthy  and  better  than  talent — chief  in  benevolence,  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  duty  which  man  owes  to  man.  They— 
themselves  ardent  and  powerful  friends  of  Beformatory  enterprise 
^call  upon  me  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  young  outcast  before  a 
tribunal  whidi  will  cordially  recognise  his  daims.    His  coun- 
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teDflOMse  inaj  be  darkened  by  ignorance — ^ignorance  both  of  the 
head  and  the  heart — it  may  be  disfigmed  by  evil  paniona  and 
unbridled  appetitee,  but  yon  feel,  and  you  irill  not  shrink  from 
avowing,  that  he  is  atiU  your  brother.  Yon  are  his  keeper,  and 
yon  will  not  repudiate  your  charge ;  but,  like  good  and  faithful 
servants,  execute  your  sacred  frust  V 

In  what  foUows  I  have  put  together  such  proofe  as  I  had  at 
hand,  and  which  are  not  fumished  elsewheve  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  of  good  effects  flowing  from  the  establishment  of 
sehoolsj,  whether  Beformatory  or  Preventive.  This,  I  trust, 
will  hereafter  become  a  task,  demanding  for  its  execution  much 
time  and  space.    At  present  we  are  in  the  day  of  small  things. 

'  7b  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Reformatory  Union. 

*  Chiaf  CoQtUbalai?  Office,  NeweattlA-upon-Tyne,  Aug.  idfcb,  1856. 

*  Sib, — As  I  hold  the  appointment  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  proceed,  under  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  87,  and  17  and  18  Vict.,  c.  S6, 
with  the  view  of  enforcing  parental  responsibility  in  connexion 
with  the  children  confined  in  the  Beformatory  establishments  of 
the  north  of  England,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  supply  you  with 
any  information  which  I  can  give  in  connexion  therewith ;  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  and  observation,  that,  since  parental  respon- 
sibility has  been  enforced  in  the  district,  under  the  directions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals  in  the 
custody  of  the  police  have  decreased  one-half.  I  know  that 
many  of  the  parents,  who  heretofore  were  in  tlie  habit  of  sending 
their  children  into  the  streets  for  the  purposes  of  stealing, 
begging,  and  plunder,  liavc  (piite  discoutinued  that  practiee, 
and  several  of  the  child rcu  so  used  and  brought  up  as  thieves 
and  mendicants,  are  now  at  some  of  tlic  free  schools  of  the 
town,  others  are  at  work,  and  thereby  obtain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
altered,  and  appear  likely  to  become  good  and  honest  members  of 
society,  I  have  for  my  own  information  conversed  with  some  of 
the  boys  so  altered,  aiul,  during  the  conversation  I  had  with  them, 
they  declai-ed  that  they  derived  the  greatejit  happiness  and  satis* 
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faction  from  their  change  in  life.  I  don't  at  all  doubt  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  for  their  evident  improvement  and  indivi- 
dual circumstances  fully  bear  them  out;  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  really  serious  in  all  they  say,  and  truly  anxious  to  become 
honest  and  respectable.  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  this 
salutary  change  to  the  effects  arismg  in  many  respects  from  the 
establishment  of  Beformatoiy  Schools ;  but  I  have  more  parti* 
cularly  found  that  greater  advantages  have  emanated  from  those 
institutions  since  the  parents  of  the  children  confined  in  them 
have  been  made  to  pay  contributions  to  their  maintenance,  for 
it  appears  beyond  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  has  been 
to  induce  the  parents  of  other  young  criminals  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  streets,  and,  instead  of  usmg  them  ibr  the  pur- 
poses of  crime,  they  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare ; 
and  I  know  that  many  of  them  are  now  really  anxious  to  get 
such  employment  for  their  children  as  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood  j  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the 
example  thus  set  to  older  and  more  desperate  criminals,  belong- 
ing in  many  instances  to  the  same  fiunily  as  the  juvenile  thi^, 
has  had  the  e£fect  of  reforming  them  also,  for  many  of  them 
have  left  off  their  course  of  crime,  and  are  now  living  by  honest 
labour;  the  result  is,  that  serious  crime  has  considerably 
decreased  iu  tliis  district,  so  much  so,  that  there  were  only  six 
cases  for  trial  at  the  recent  Assizes,  whereas,  at  the  previous 
Assizes  the  average  number  of  cases  were  from  25  to  30,  which 
fact  was  made  the  subject  of  much  comment  and  congratulation 
by  Mr.  Justice  \Villes,  the  presiding  judge ;  and  I  liave  to  add, 
that  the  six  cases  embrace  all  the  offences  reported  to  the 
police  since  the  preceding  Assizes,  so  that  the  nsual  distinctions 
made  betweeen  committed  crime,  the  proportion  of  it  detected, 
and  the  number  of  offenders  brought  to  justice,  cannot  be  used 
in  estimating  tlie  crime  of  this  district  for  the  period  referred  to. 

'  Hoping  I  w  ill  be  pardoned  for  the  observations  I  have  ven- 
tured to  make, 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'  J.  DuNNB,  OmtahU:* 


*  AatiMria«d  Baport  «r     Briitol  Confomio^  p.  99. 
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'ABBEDBCN  FBBDINO  BGHOPU. 


'  The  effects  of  the  schools  have  beoi\  most  {^atifyinj^.  The  eom- 
niittals  to  the  Aberdeenshire  gaols  of  chihlren  under  twelve  years 
old  were,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  sehools,  as  follows : — 


'  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  1 843  there  wm  a  serious  increaie 
in  the  oommittals.  At  this  time  the  first  interest  taken  in  the 
schools  had  passed  away,  and  the  public  in  genersl  had  not  yet 
appreciated  their  value.  The  subscriptions  had  consequently 
fallen  off;  owing  to  this  circumstance,  admission  to  the  schools 
was  necessarily  much  restricted,  and  many  destitute  children 
were  left  unprovided  for.  The  increase  in  committals  therefore 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  In  1854,  unfortunately,  there  was 
a  great  increase  of  juvenile  crime  in  Aberdeen,  and  a  belief  was 
entertained  by  many  persons  that  the  schools  had  fidled ;  upon 
examination,  however,  not  only  does  this  belief  prove  to  be 
unfounded,  but  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
institutions  are  baaed  is  ascertained.  This  increase  of  juvenile 
crime  was  not  peculiar  to  Aberdeen;  at  other  manu&cturing 
towns,  such  as  Paisley  and  Dundee,  an  increase  is  observable, 
though  to  a  less  extent.  For  this,  various  causes  are  assigned 
— an  important  one  is  a  restriction  in  the  administration  of 
Poor-law  relief,  which  was  made  about  this  time.  By  a  printed 
table  which  I  have  received  from  Aberdeen,  I  find  that  in  three 
years  cudiiijjj  with  1852,  the  expenditure  for  Poor-law  relief  in 
that  city  amounted  to  19,930/.,  and  the  averaj^c  number  of 
paupers  on  tlie  out-door  roll  to  1762;  while  in  the  three  years 
ending  with  1855,  the  expenditure  in  relief  was  only  16,525/., 
and  the  paupers  1465,  although  the  latter  period  was  one  of 
less  prosperity  (partieulurly  at  Ahcrtk  en,  where  several  of  the 
spinning-mills  had  stopped),  and  of  dearer  food  than  the  former 
one.  This  alteration  was  owing,  I  am  informed,  to  a  refusal 
of  relief  to  able-bodied  women  having  each  not  more  than  one 
child  dejiendent  on  them. 

*  Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  youthful  offenders  was  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  shops  called  '  wee  pawns,'  at  which 
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•mall  artides  may  be  easily  disposed  of.  At  Aberdeen,  indeed, 
some  receivers  of  stolen  goods  actually  copied  the  aystem  of  the 
Industrial  Schools,  took  in  totitate  (^dren,  and  fed  and  trained 
them,  hut  to  evil  instead  of  good.  However,  the  main  canse  of 
the  great  increase  at  Aberdeen  was  owing  to  the  restriction  of 
admission  to  the  Boys'  Schools.  On  account  of  the  general  dis. 
tress  in  the  town,  the  subscriptions  fell  oiF,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  laige  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions  enhanced  the  expenses 
of  the  establishm^t.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  committee  of 
gentlemen  who  manage  the  Boys'  Schools,  ^t  themselves  con- 
strained to  restrict  the  adnussbn  to  the  most  destitute.  The 
committees  of  ladies  who  manage  the  Girls'  Schools  acted  upon 
a  different  principle,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  far  more  giris 
than  boys  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  maintained  in 
the  schools.  At  present  there  are  in  all  the  establishments  30a 
girls  and  only  110  boys ;  now,  assuming  that  theie  are  as  many 
destitute  boys  as  girls  in  Aberdeen  (and  the  experience  of  other 
Scotch  towns  proves  that  the  boys  are  more  rather  than  less 
numerous),  it  follows  that  there  are  90  destitute  boys  at  large 
who  arc  probably  engaged  in  vagrancy  or  crime ;  and,  indeed, 
this  has  been  found  to  be  the  ease.  jSIr.  Sheriff  Watson  informs 
me  that  the  Su|)crintendent  of  Police  reports  '  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  of  thefts  during  tlie  year,  chiefly  by  boys  of 
tender  years.  In  tlie  fr/fidlc  eohimn  of  thefts  there  is  at/reat  cfe- 
vreasc^  which  I  attriljutc  solcli/  to  tlic  Female  Industrial  Schools.' 

'  Dividing  the  last  fifteen  years  into  three  eqiud  periods,  we 
find  that  the  juvenile  committals  in  tliem  were  as  follows  : — 

Tst  peri(xl.      2nd  period.    3rd.  jx^riijd. 

Boyg  189   ..    .  188    .    .    .  134 

Oma  55  .  •  •  S4  >  •  •  9 

Total  .    .  244  111  143 

'  The  numbers  of  children  under  twelve  committed  for  crime*  to 
the  Aberdeen  prisons  during  the  last  six  years  were  as  follows  : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

1849-50  ....  II  ....    5    ....  16 

i850>5i  ....  14  ....  8  ....  9S 

1851-51  ....  6  ....    1    ...    .  8 

1851-53  ....  13  ...    .    I    ....  14 

1S53-54  ••••  S4  ••••>•'••  *5 

1854-55  ....  47  49 

*  Tlie  nUm  doat  not  dufcinguiih  th«  Mzes  of  vagrtmt  childrMi. 
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It  will  be  obflerved,  that  in  the  last  three  years  there  has 
been  a  great  increme  of  ))oy  crime,  contemporaneously  with  an 
almost  total  absence  of  girl  crime,  though  formerly  the  amount 
of  the  latter  was  considerable.  Now,  since  this  extraordinary 
difference  coincides  in  point  of  time  with  the  fact  of  full  Girls' 
Schools  and  half-empty  Boys'  Schools,  the  inference  can  hardly* 
be  avoided,  that  the  two  &cts  bear  the  relation  of  cauae  and 
effect,  and  that  so  test  firom  the  late  increase  of  youthful  crime 
in  Aberdeen  anywise  impairing  the  soundness  of  the  prindples 
on  which  the  schools  are  based,  it  is  its  strongest  confirma- 
tion. In  moral  as  in  physTcal  sdenoe,  when  the  olgections  to 
a  theory  are  upon  further  investigation  explained  by  the  theory 
itself,  th^  become  the  best  evidence  of  its  truth.  Indeed,  it  is 
proved  by  the  experience  not  only  of  Aberdeen,  but,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  every  town  in  Scotland  in  which 
Industrial  Schools  have  been  established,  that  the  number  of 
children  in  the  schools  and  the  number  in  the  gaol,  are  like  the 
two  ends  of  a  scale-beam,  as  the  one  rises  the  other  fiills,  and 
rice  vena,** 


The  following  list  of  imprisonments  of  children  attending 
the  schools  of -the  Bristol  Ragged  School  Union  shows  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  right  direction : — f 


Year. 

1847 1 1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

185a 

1853 

i8S4 

185s 

Imprisoned. 

13     J  19 

26 

9 

0 

1 

0 

^"inlue*™^*'**  I  4y«*"i  ^1  averaging  16.5  per  yeMrcDBomlMr  of 4f7oUldmi. 
In  nriMmiiMDt        5  „     3     „       0.6     „        „  7a8  „ 


Diflforence  15.9 
l<S>5  :  15*9  :  :  100  :  96.36. 

'  Thus,'  sa^s  Mr.  Thornton, '  it  appears  that  the  diminution  of 
the  average  annual  number  of  diildren  attending  our  schools 
imprisoned  in  the  latter  period  of  five  years,  as  compared  with 
the  annua]  average  of  the  previous  four  years,  is'  96  per  cent. — 
a  striking  fact,  which  is,  I  think,  a  manifest  proof  of  the  benefit 
conferred  on  them  by  the  rdigious  and  secular  instruction  they 

*  On  the  Imhi-frial  Scfiooli  of  Scoflittid.  and  thr.  tcorllvr/  of  Dunloji't  Act.  By 
Alfred  Uill,  Est^.,  iiurriittvr-at-Law.  Authorized  Keport  of  Uic  Bristol  Conference, 
P*  95'  t  AnthotiiMl  Kcpoit,  p.  40. 
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teoAre  in  onr  adiooU;  or^  at  the  yery  least,  of  the  advantages 
of  rescuing  them  from  the  temptations  of  idleness,  and  from 
evil  companionship  and  example.'* 

TBI  ST.  James's  back  RAoosn  school,  brtstoi.. 

'  The  coramencemeDt  of  all  Bagged  Schools  presents  nearly 

the  same  difficulties  and  aspects,  yet  this  record  by  the  master 

18  too  graphic  to  be  omitted : — '  I  shall  never  forget,'  he  wrote, 

'  that  afternoon — only  thirteen  or  fourteen  boys  present,  some 

swearing,  some  fighting,  some  crying,  one  boy  struck  another's 

head  through  the  window ;  I  tried  to  offer  up  a  short  prayer, 

but  found  it  impossible;  the  boyy,  instead  of  kneeling,  b^^ 

to  tumble  over  one  another,  and  to  sing  '  Jim  Crow.' '  This 

sdiool  now  comprises  a  juvenile  day  school  for  about  eighty 

diildren;  an  infant  school  for  eighty  or  one  hundred;  an  evening 

school  for  older  boys  and  girls.    The  afternoon  of  each  day  is 

devoted  to  the  industrial  training  of  both  schools,  under  competent 

instructors.  A  playground  and  playroom  are  connected  with  the 

school,  where  the  children  may  remain,  bringing  their  dinners 

to  eat  during  the  interval  between  morning  and  afternoon 

school ;  there  is  a  bath-hous^  where  the  chfldren  are  bathed  in 

rotation,  some  each  afternoon,  also  a  washing  apparatus  in  the 

school-room ;  the  premises  are  cleaned  by  the  children,  under 

proper  superiutendence,  as  a  means  of  industrial  training.  The 

houses  adjoining  the  school  in  the  court  being  the  property  of 

one  of  the  committee,  security  is  given  that  no  external  injurious 

iuHucuces  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  it. 
♦     '      *  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

'In  visiting  tliis  and  other  Ragged  Schools  in  the  city,a  stranger 
will  probably  inquire  with  some  scepticism  whether  these  arc 
really  children  of  the  class  contemplated,  so  onliM-ly  and  so  clean, 
though  poorly  dressed,  do  most  of  them  appear.  Were  he  to 
inspect  the  neighbourhood  during  holiday  time,  he  would  hardly 
recognise  the  same  children  in  tlieir  ordinary  condition ;  and  if 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  would  forcibly  perceive  the  benefit  such 
schools  were  conferring  on  society,  as  well  as  on  the  children 


•  Letter,  dated  36  th  March,  1856,  to  her  MMMty*«  loipMtor  of  Schools,  the  Kev. 
H.  W.  fiellairi,  from  Lee  Thornton,  Enq.,  Oouanrj  SaoreUiy  to  the  'Maty  for 
MtAbluhiog  Eiooatioml  Mid  ladostrua  Higgti  Suhoob  ia  Brialol  and  itnYidnitgr.' 
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tbemtelTesy  liy  bringbg  under  good  mfluenoes  and  halnts  ao 
large  a  mass  of  our  juyenile  population^  who  would  otherwiae 
be  on  the  road  to  rum.  Of  the  poaitive  good  eflfecta  of  thia  and 
aimilar  achoola  in  Briatol,  it  ia  difficult  to  qpeak ;  there  will 
always  be  great  diaappointmenty  owing  to  the  irregular  attend* 
ance  of  the  children,  and  the  apathy  or  bad  example  of  the 
parenta.  Yet  in  numberleaa  inatanoea  children  may  be  aeen 
growing  up  decently,  who  owe  their  only  training  and  inatruction 
to  the  school ;  young  peraona  are  noticed  in  regular  w<Mrk  who, 
before  they  attended  the  Kaggcd  Schools,  were  vagrants,  or  even 
thieves ;  not  unfrequently  a  visit  ia  paid  at  the  aehool  by  a 
respectable  young  man,  who  proves  to  have  been  a  wild  and 
troublesome  scholar  of  former  times.  Not  the  least  encouraging 
instance  is  that  of  a  wild  lad  who  was  the  plague  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  liceu  t\\icc  in  prison,  but  over  whom 
considerable  influence  had  been  gained,  and  who  owed  all  his 
instruction  to  this  school.  After  having  been  for  a  time  at 
Redhill,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner, 
he  cnii{.nated  to  America,  and  subsequently  enlisted  in  the 
British  service.  Having  been  ordered  to  India,  he  is  now  going 
on  most  steadily,  is  employed  by  the- school ma^stcr  to  help  him, 
and  writes  regularly  to  his  friends  at  the  St.  James's  Back 
School  most  intelligent  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  country, 
— the  last  received  speaks  of  this  once  wild  youth  having  been 
appointed  as  one  of  the  guards  of  the  royal  treasury  at  Lahore. 
He  evinces  constant  anxiety  for  his  younger  brother,  who  has 
been  brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  scliool,  and  is  now  a 
steady  carpcntci*'s  appreuticc, — the  ctibrts  made  for  the  elder 
son  having  produced  on  the  parents  the  effect  of  stimulating 
them  to  greater  cai'c  in  the  education  of  the  younger  one,'* 

The  following  extract  from  an  addreaa  to  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  of  Paulton,  in  Somersetshire,  furnishea  a 
glimpse  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  conductors  of 
Bagged  Schools.    That  referred  to  is  St.  James's  Back : — 

*  Put  a  stop  to  drunkenness,  and  Ragged  Schools  would  be 
relieved  of  nine-tenths  of  their  scholars.  A  terrible  instance 
of  the  preaent  atate  of  things  among  the  class  of  which  he  (the 


*  Bqwr  <m  the  RifoRutory  ImtHutioiui  in  and  near  BrisioL  By  Mary  Car- 
pmtar.  AathoriMd  Beport^  p.  40. 
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Lechurer)  was  now  gpeaking  came  to  his  knowledge  reoentljr. 
It  occarred  at  a  Ragged  School  in  Bristol,  in  the  management 
of  which  he  and  other  members  of  his  fkmily  took  part.  One 
of  his  daughters  was  present  a  few  days  ago  when  a  little 
ftUow,  nine  jeais  old,  applied  to  the  master  for  leave  to  go 
home.  He  was  asked  why  he  wanted  to  go  home,  when  he 
replied  'he  mnst  let  mammy  out/  and  on  further  inquiry  it 
appeared  that  this  poor  lad,  shortly  before  coming  to  school 
that  moruing,  had  found  his  mother  drunk  in  a  public-house ; 
he  had  contrived  to  get  her  home,  and  then,  in  order  to  save 
her  from  injury  in  his  absence,  he  had  locked  the  door  of  her 
room,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket.  It  was  now  time,  he 
calculated,  for  her  to  have  so  far  recovered  from  her  intoxica- 
tion as  to  be  set  at  lil)erty.  The  Lecturer  besought  his 
hearers  to  reflect  upon  this  hideous  inversion  of  natural  duty, 
in  which  the  little  child  became  the  warder  of  his  loathsome 
parent.  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  boy  towards  his 
mother  !  What  must  he  himself  become  with  such  an  example 
before  hira  !'* 

St.  James's  Back,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  wharf,  as 
the  name  imi)lies,  is  one  of  the  leiust  reputable  parts  of  Bristol. 
Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school,  it  was  considered  dan- 
gerous for  a  policeman,  imsupported  by  a  comrade,  to  cuter 
its  precincts.  The  ladies  interested  in  it,  when  first  they 
visited  their  establishment,  were  encountered  by  the  neigh- 
bours with  repulsive,  and  even  insulting  language :  '  Wiiy  do 
you  come  here  ?  We  don't  want  big  folks  here  to  look  down 
upon  OS.  Be  off  1'  The  ladies,  however,  were  Christian  gentle- 
women, showed  no  resentment,  returned  courtesy  for  insolence, 
proved  by  their  works  that  they  had  the  good  of  the  poor  at 
heart,  and  now  they  find  themselves  guarded  by  the  respect 
and  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  approach  to  ill- 
treatment.  Wherever,  in  our  large  towns,  a  population  is 
found  entirely,  or  mainly,  of  the  lowest  class,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  establish  a  school,  if  only  to  furnish  a  reason 
and  a  justification,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dweUefs,  for  those  who 
stand  higher  in  the  social  scale  to  visit  their  quarter. 


*  Lecture  by  M.  D.  Hill,  Hecorder  of  Birmingh»ui.  Literarium,  December 
17U1,  1856.  . 
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The  sttbjomed  table  is  self-explamiiig : — 

BRISTOL  POLICE  FOBCE. 

'  Return  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  i6  Years  of  Age  and  under,  Aj^prehended 
in  Britiol  dimmg  ihefiUomng  Tern 


Tcwrt. 

Number 

hISSSL 

Nomber 
Committed 
for  Trial 

Suratnarilr 
CoiiTioiafL 

Diaoharged. 

1847 
1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
185a 

1853 

i8r,4 

>8^ 

1004 

775 

448 
422 

373 
453 
449 

69 
59 

!i 

40 
40 

33 

32 

It 



348 
277 
166 
166 
140 
114 
93 
119 

'M 

587 

439 
984 

244 
242 

♦  319 

328 
298 
38a 

348 

*  Super inlcndcnt  't  Cjjitce,  January  Oth^  1857.* 


Mr.  "Wheatlcy,  one  of  the  Cliairmen  of  the  West  Hiding 
Sessions^  and  the  Manager  of  the  AVcst  Riding  Reformatory 
School,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hardwicke,  dated  Febniary" 
28j  1857,  iays,  that  going  to  bed  the  night  before  at  one  o'clock, 
he  was  awakened  lialf-an-bour  afterwards  by  the  cracking  of 
slates  upon  his  stables,  which  were  on  fire;  but  that  tlic  boys 
fromt  he  school,  who  'worked  like  Trojans/  got  the  fire  under 
before  the  engines  came.  Mr.  Baker  cites  this  instance  to 
show  that  certain  gentlemen  of  Monmouthshire,  who  object  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  School  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, may  be  foregoing  an  advantage;  his  own  experience  at 
Hardwicke,  and  the  inquiries  which  he  has  made  regarding 
every  similar  school  in  England,  have  conTinced,  him  of  the 
harmlessness  of  soch  establishments  as  r^^ards  the  neighbours.* 

*  Tkt  MmUn  m^sawrkmt  Miurali  14,  1557. 
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IN  the  sammer  of  18^  I  was,  by  the  kind  aid  of  an  American 
lady,  resident  in  England,  placed  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Stone,  a  Physician,  of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  answers  to  various  queries  on  the 
subject  of  the  Maine  Law,  and  its  working  in  the  United  States. 

The  extracts  from  his  letter,  which  will  be  found  below, 
furnish  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  following  Char«jc. 

'  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  working 
of  the  [Maine]  Law,  but  its  friends  generally  control  the 
temperance  organizations  of  this  State  [Massaclinsetts],  and 
throughout  the  country.  Clergymen,  anti-slavery,  and  total- 
abstinence  men  are  almost  unanimously  friendly  to  the  law. 
Hotel-keepers,  liquor-sellers,  grocers,  apothecaries,  and  regular 
drinkers  are  about  as  unanimously  opi>osed  to  it.  Moderate 
drinkers  are  divided  in  sentiment.  My  own  opinion  can  be 
very  briefly  cxi)rcsscd.  Naturally  shrinking  with  aversion  £rom 
some  of  the  more  stringent  portions  of  the  law,  in  consequence 
of  an  early  and  unrcpressed  feeling  in  favour  of  the  largest  phase , 
of  personal  liberty,  which  includes  an  opposition  to  general 
sumptuaiy  legislation,  I  looked  upon  the  law^  when  first  enacted 
in  our  sister  State,  with  some  suspicum.  But  the  statistics 
exhibiting  its  remarkable  effects  in  securing  the  diminution  of 
crime,  of  intemperaace,  and  of  pauperism,  early  compelled  me 
to  waive  all  my  scruples.  I  therefore  believe  it  to  be,  in  the 
main,  widely  beneficent  in  its  operation,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  regard  it  to  be  subject,  as  is  all  other  human  legislation,  to 
snch  amendment  and  improvement  as  the  course  of  time  and 
the  wisdom  experience  shall  best  evince  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  the  better  to  accomplish  its  important  objects. 

'  From  time  immemorial,  persons  charged  with  crimes  and 
whose  principles  are  not  iirmly  fixed,  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  consequences  thereof,  by  evasions  and  subterfuges.    As  in 
.  the  past,  so  it  will  be  in  the  future,  until  human  nature  under* 
goes  transformaition.   The  law  in  question  was  eaily  subject  to  ^ 
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thiB  criticism.  Yet  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  more  pro- 
perly amenable  to  it  than  any  other  law  has  been  or  would 
be,  which  has  exerted,  or  which  can  exert,  over  the  passions 
and  the  follies  of  men  an  equal  contrd.  It  is  one  of  the 
pecnliarities  of  this  law — ^whatever  theories  drawing  a  diflferent 
oondusion  we  might,  in  advanoe,  apply  to  it — ^that  where  it 
.  has  been  most  e^ently  executed,  where  the  greatest  results 
in  the  suppression  of  crime  and  pauperism  have  been  moet 
satisfiictorUy  achieved,  it  has  seised  with  such  strong  hold  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  its  popularity  has  there  and 
then  become  inrindble. 

'  From  the  best  evidences  that  I  can  gather  concerning  the 
influence  of  unaided  mond  measures,  the  average  efleets  of 
pledges  to  total  abstinence  is,  that  fifty  per  cent,  adhere  for 
a  single  year,  thirty -three  per  cent,  for  five  years,  and  twenty, 
five  per  cent,  permanently.  In  procuring  the  most  decisive 
results  from  moral  suasion,  organization  into  permanent  asso- 
ciations has  undoubtedly  been  productive  of  much  good.  And 
the  Temperance  Societies  of  the  country  have,  generally,  long 
since  given  up,  as  a  failure,  the  early  efforts  of  organization  for 
the  sake  of  purlia/  ubbtiuence,  and  now  strenuously  advocate 
total  abbtincnec  only. 

'There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  moral  means  resorted  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  intemperance,  have  at  once  pro- 
duced good  results,  and  at  the  same  time  have  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  compulsory  measures. 

'The  opposition  of  those  previously  engaged  in  the  traffic, 
where  the  law  has  been  thoroughly  executed,  has  been  some- 
times removed  by  a  very  simple  process.  Many,  actin^^  as  law- 
abiding  citizens,  among  the  laM'-loving  people,  in  a  law-main- 
taining State,  have  at  once  relinquished  their  sales,  and  com- 
menced other  ocenj)ations.  Others  have  been  indicted,  and 
their  liquors  destroyed.  They  have  resumed  business,  and  the 
euactment  has  been  again  enforced.  yVie/i,  deterred  either  by 
the  proqtect  of  the  loss  of  means,  or  the  nearer  vision  of  the 
State-prisoUj  they  have  transferred  their  capital  into  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  thereupon  a  twofold  object  induces 
them  to  maintain  the  law :  first,  their  interests  are  no  longer 
engaged  in  its  infiraction;  and  second,  being  themselves  pre- 
vented firom  violating  the  law,  they  are  naturally  desirous  of 
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prohibiting  othen  from  eiercimng  privileges  whieh  they  do  not 
themselves  possess. 

'No  eonsideiafale  class  of  our  dtiaens  msbtain  ih$Xbetufieial 
remdU  aocrue  from  the  constant  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a 
beverage.  The  radical  difference  between  the  Temperance  men 
and  their  opponents,  is  rather  upon  the  question, '  Do  iiifwitnu 
remits  fi>Uow  such  useP-Hine  class  of  the  community  con- 
tending for  the  affirmative,  and  another  dass  for  the  negative 
of  the  proposition ;  while  the  latter  dass  do  not  generall  j  go 
so  for  as  to  maintain  the  absdnte  improvement  of  the  health 
and  streogth  from  such  use. 

'As  a  general  rule,  in  dififisrent  parts  of  the  country,  the 
character  qf  the  water  exercises  a  greater  ostensible  control 
than  the  dimate  [over  our  habits  in  the  use  of  wines,  &c.]. 
West  of  the  prindpal  eastern  dtics^  the  water  is,  in  many 
places,  dther  impregnated  with  Ume,  discdoured  by  the  soil,  or 
ofoisive  to  the  taste ;  and  it  Is  the  custom  cf  many,  sedcmg 
an  excuse  for  their  luxurious  habits,  to  attribute  the  cause  to 
the  water,  rather  than  to  their  perverted  appetites. 

'  To  allude  to  my  own  experience,  allow  me  to  say  that,  while 
travdling  in  different  parts  of  New  York  State,  South  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky^  Missouri  and  Canada,  many  of  my  acquain- 
tances have  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was  unhealthy  to  drink  the 
water  of  the  jilacc,  and  liavc  therefore  strongly  urged  the  use 
of  wines  and  brandies  ;  ))ut  it  was  observed  that,  while  refusing 
myself  to  follow  their  kind  advice,  those  of  my  travelling  com- 
panions who  were  more  fearful,  or  less  scrupulous,  were  also 
much  more  liable  to  temporary  illness  than  myself. 

*But  why,  after  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  does 
drunkenness,  and  the  crime  and  pauperism  consequent  thereon, 
still  continue  ?  The  answer  is,  the  law  has  not  yet  been  carried 
into  complete  effect.  The  cases  have  not  yet  been  adjudicated 
before  our  highest  courts.  Obstructions  have  been  constantly 
placed  in  the  way.  Great  improvement  of  morals  has,  however, 
been  made. 

'Not  many  years  since,  many  artisans  and  emidoyers,  sueli 
as  shoemakers,  stage-drivers,  &c.,  were  habitually  accustomed 
to  drink  freely.  Now,  the  practice  has  much  abated,  and  we 
even  hear  of  '  Stage-drivers'  Temperance  Conventions,'  and  the 
money  formerly  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  liquor  ia  now  used 
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to  elevate  tbem  into  a  higher  position  in  society,  and  to  satisfy 
those  wants  which  that  higher  position  originates. 

'No  branch  of  the  Temperance  reform  has  more  thoroughly 
auooeeded  than  that  which  had  reference  to  public  entertain- 
ments. It  is  only,  I  think,  since  the  time  of  Mayor  Quincy, 
now  [1854]  about  eight  yean,  that  the  public  dinners  of  Una 
city  [Boston]  have  been  prepared  upon  a  temperance  plan. 
And  at  this  time  nearly  all  the  great  public  festivals  and  enter- 
tainmeuts  in  this  vicinity,  at  which  several  hundred  people  are 
expected  to  be  present,  including  the  time-honoured  Commence- 
ment-dumer  of  Harvard  University,  are  conducted  upon  tem- 
perance principles,  no  beverage  being  provided  but  lemonade, 
water,  and  coffee.  The  transformation  of  public  opinion  that 
would  allow  of  this  change,  has  only  been  gradually  achieved. 
But  its  accomplishment  has  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure 
of  much  labour,  time,  and  money/ 

■ 

The  following  extracts  bearing  upon  the  operation,  of  the 
Maine  Law  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  here.  The 
first  oocnra  early  in  the  very  interesting  work  fiK>m  which  it  is 
quoted.  The  second  is  taken  firom  the  sunmiary  of  what  the 
author  observed  in  the  United  States,  with  which  she  condudea 
the  narrative  of  her  tour  in  America 

[The  author  had  just  arrived  by  sea  at  Portland,  in  Maine.] 
'A  polite  custom-house  officer  asked  me  if  I  had  anything 
contraband  in  my  trunks,  and,  on  my  reply  in  the  negative, 
they  were  pcnnitted  to  pasa  without  even  the  formality  of  bdng 
uncorded.  'Enlightened  citixens  they  are  truly,'  I  thought; 
and  with  a  plessant  consdousness  of  being  in  a  perfectly  free 
country,  where  every  one  can  do  as  he  pleases,  I  entered  an 
hotel  near  the  water,  and  sat  down  in  the  ladiei*  parlour.  I 
had  not  tasted  fi}od  ibr  twenty-five  hours,  my  clothes  were  cold 
and  wet,  a  severe  cut  was  on  my  temple.  These  circumstances 
I  thought  justified  me  in  ringing  the  bell,  and  asking  for  a 
glass  of  wine.  Visions  of  the  agreeable  refreshment  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  juice  of  the  grape  appeared  simul* 
taneously  with  the  waiter.  I  made  the  request,  and  he  brusquely 
replied,  'You  can't  have  it.  It's  contrary  to  law.'  In  my 
half-drowned  and  fmat  condition,  the  refusal  appeared  tanta- 
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mount  to  pontile  cradty^  and  I  remembered  that  I  bad  oome 
in  contact  witb  the  celebrated  'Maine  Lav/  That  die  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State  of  Maine  are  not  'free'  was  thus  placed 
practicaUy  belbre  me  at  once.  Whether  thej  are  'enlightened* 
I  donbted  at  the  same  tune,  bnt  leave  the  question  of  the 
prohibition  of  fomented  liquors  to  be  decided  by  abler  social 
economists  than  myself. 

'  I  was  hereafter  informed  that  to  those  who  go  down  stairs 
and  asked  to  see  the  'striped  pig,'  wine  and  spirits  are  pro- 
duced; that  a  request  to  speak  with  'dusty  Ben'  has  a  like 
eflfect ;  and  that  on  asking  for  '  Sarsaparilla'  at  certain  stores  in 
the  town,  the  desired  stimulant  can  be  obtained.  Indeed^  it  is 
said  that  the  consumption  of  this  drug  is  greater  in  Maine  than 
in  all  the  other  States  put  together.  But  in  justice  to  this 
highly  respectable  State^  I  must  add  that  the  drunkenness  which 
forced  this  stringent  measure  upon  the  Legislature  was  among 
the  thousands  of  English  and  Iridi  emigrants  who  smnnally 
land  at  Portland.''*' 

'The  lai^er  portion  of  the  crime  committed  is  done  under 
the  influence  of  spirits ;  and  to  impose  a  check  upon  their  sale, 
that  celebrated  enactment,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
*  Maine  Law/  has  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  several 
of  the  States,  ineludinf^  the  important  ones  of  New  York, 
Maine^  ^Massachusetts,  Conuecticnt,  and  Nebraska. 

*  This  law  prohibits,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  It  has  been  passed  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  declared  at  the  elections ;  and, 
though  to  us  its  provisions  seem  somewhat  arbitrary,  ita  working 
has  produced  very  salutary  eflfects.'t 

*  Hm  '  fiogliahwoinau  m  America,'  p.  oo.    Lfoudon  :  Murrav.  1856. 
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Gbntlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 

THOSE  among  you  -who  bear  in  mind  the  Chaigea  which 
have  been  delivered  from  this  Bench,  on  the  canaea  of 
crime,  will  natnraUy  aak  how  it  ia  that  the  enormona  con* 
anmption  of  intoxicating  liqoora  whidi  prevaila  throngh  the 
land-— ft  aoQTce  of  crime  not  only  more  fertile  than  any  one 
other,  but  than  all  others  added  together — ahonld  have  been 
hitherto  passed  by ;  or  only  have  been  bionght  under  notice  aa 
incidental  to  some  other  tojac.  Let  it  not  be  aiipposed, 
Gentleni^,  tiiat  such  an  omission  haa  been  the  result  of 
inadvertence.  The  snlject  has  occupied  my  thoughts  liar 
yeara ;  strange,  indeed,  must  have  been  tiie  state  of  my  mind  if 
it  had  not  forced  itself  on  my  attention ;  since  tiie  evil  arising 
from  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks  meets  ua  at  every  turn* 
And  for  myself,  I  cannot  pass  an  hour  in  Court  without  being 
reminded,  by  the  transactiona  which  are  put  in  evidence  before 
me,  of  the  infinite  ramificationa  of  thia  fetal  pest  In  truth, 
almost  every  form  of  auifering  which  is  common  to  any  large 
class  of  our  feUowoCreatures,  is  connected  with  vicious  in- 
dulgence in  these  ensnaring  stimulanta.  Indigence,  over- 
whelming temptation  to  crimet,  insanity,  bodily  disease,  and 
death, — such  are  the  retributive  consequenoes  which  wait  on 
drunkennesa.  Individual  drunkards  may  and  do  escape  some 
portion  of  tiiia  retribution;  the  instances,  however,  are  rare 
indeed,  if  not  fabulous,  in  which  they  run  a  career  of  in- 
toxication and  remain  wholly  unscathed.  But  what  is  the  too 
frequent  lot  of  their  families?  At  first  sight  it  would  strike  us 
as  impossible  to  discover  a  more  unha})py  bciup;  than  the 
virtuous  wife  of  a  drunkard,  uiul  the  mother  of  his  offspring. 
Yet,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  towjirds  the  cliildrcn  of  drunkenness, 
to  little  creatures,  both  of  mIiosc  parents  have  become  the 
victims  of  the  teujptcr,  we  shall  indued  contemplate  human 
nature  in  ita  deepest  afiliction,  ^hort  of  the  misery  of  guilt. 
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ttkid  the  description^  Gentlemen,  of  one  who  well  knew  the 
daw  of  which  he  was  writing, — Samuel  Johnson : —  >^ 
'ydr  does  th^  use  of  spirits/  says  he,  'only  impoverisE'iihe 


pnbUc  by  lessodng  the  number  oi  useful  and  laborious  hands, 
but  by  cutting  off  those  recruits  by  which  its  natural  and 
ineritilble  losses  are  to  be  supplied.  The  use  of  distilled 
liquoTB  impairs  the  fecundify  of  the  human  race ;  and  hindera 
tha^  increase  which  Piovidence  has  ordained  for  the  support 
of  the  world.  Those  women  who  riot  in  this  poisonous 
debancheiy  are  quickly  disabled  from  bearing  children,  by 
bringing  on  themselTes  in  a  short  time  all  the  infirmities  and 
weakness  of  age ;  or,  what  is  yet  more  destructive  to  general 
happiness,  produce  children  diseased  from  their  birth  by  the 
vices  of  their  parents ;  children,  whose  blood  is  tainted  with 
inTcterate  and  accumulated  maladies,  for  whicli  no  cure  can  be 
expected,  and  whu,  therefore,  are  an  additional  burthen  to  the 
community ;  and  mnst  be  supported  through  a  miserable  life  by 
that  labour  which  they  cannot  sliare,  and  must  be  protected  by 
*  that  community  to  whose  defence  they  cannot  contribute/ 

■  Gentlemen,  so  long  (I  may  add)  as  such  a  family  remains  in 
existence,  struggling  against  the  wholesome  harshness  of  those 
natural  laws  wliich  condemn  it  to  early  extinction,  it  is  driven 
to  find  its  maintenance  in  crime ;  and,  if  not  brutified  by 
ignorance,  disease,  and  a  guilty  life,  remorse  is  added  as  the 
culminating  stone  of  this  pile  of  suffering.  But  I  will  not 
pursue  the  theme  for  the  reason  assigned  by  the  great  writer 
whose  works  I  have  just  quoted.  '  It  contains  [says  he]  such  a 
concatenation  of  enormities,  teems  with  so  vast  a  number  of 
mischiefs,  and  therefore  produces  in  those  minds  that  attend  to 
its  nature,  and  pursue  its  consequences,  such  endless  variety  of 
aiguments  against  it,  that  tlie  memory  is  perplexed,  the 
imagination  crowded,  and  utterance  overburdened.  Before 
any  one  of  its  pernicious  efi'ects  is  fully  dilated,  a  thousand 
others  appear.  The  Hydra  still  shoots  out  new  heads,  and 
every  head  vomits  out  new  poison  to  infect  society,  and  lay  the 
nation  desolate.' 

Bat,  Gentlemen,  imbued  as  I  have  been  with  the  deepest 
concern  that  intemperance  should  be  so  widely  spread  among 
us,  I  have  been  deterred  from  entering  at  large  into  this  topic 
from  my  utter  inability  to  point  out  any  legislative  measures 
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wbich,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  would  fonush  leaaoBable  hope  of 
robduin^  by  force  of  law,  tbe  enofmous  evil  which  we  are  now 
roatemplating.  Law,  however,  has  not  been  wholly  inopeniliTe } 
and  other  weapons  drawn  from  the  armouiy  of  religion  and 
mofals  hare  been  launched  against  the  foe  with  indomitable 
leal,  and  with  some  eflbct.  So  that  the  state  of  the  country, 
although  bad  indeed,  oompared  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  is 
nevertheless  better  than  it  was  in  the  time  <^  Johnson. 

To  interpose  from  the  Bench  in  a  contest  in  which  the  law 
took  such  a  minor  part  would,  I  felt,  be  passing  beyond  the 
widest  limits  assigned  to  the  duty  which  I  am  now  performing 
—A  duty,  I  apprehend,  confined  to  the  enforcement  of  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  the  law  as  it  is;  or  to  suggestions 
which  have  for  their  olject  to  produce  such  a  tone  of  public 
opinion  as  shall  have  a  tendency,  more  or  less  direct,  to  bring 
the  law  into  conformity  with  our  convictions  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Any  interference  by  me  with  the  duties  of  the  pulpit 
would  be  uncalled  for  and  presumptuous ;  especially  in  this 
town,  where  your  religious  ministry  is  so  richly  endowed  with 
all  the  quahtics  demanded  for  the  conflict  in  wliieh  it  is 
enga-jed.  Nor  would  I  willingly  pass  by  the  services  of  the 
various  Societies,  which,  under  tlic  leadership  of  earnest  and 
able  men,  have  sought  to  alarm  tlie  consciences  of  drunkards ; 
and  tcacli  those  wlio  are  yet  free  from  the  toils  of  the  enslaver 
to  elude  his  arts  and  withstand  his  temptations. 

But  since  I  began  to  lay  this  matter  to  heart,  a  great 
change  lias  come  upon  us.  The  Legislature  is  in  motion. 
During  the  two  hist  Sessions  of  Parliament  Bills  have  passed 
into  law,  by  which  restraints  have  been  placed,  as  to  one  day  of 
the  week,  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  throughout  the 
M'hole  island.  Since  the  third  day  of  .Tune,  it  has  been 
unlawful  in  Scotland  to  sell,  except  to  travellers,  any  species  of 
intoxicating  liquor  on  the  Sunday.  The  English  Act,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  seventh  day  of  August,  docs  not  go 
so  far.  It  only  puts  a  narrower  limitation  than  heretofore 
existed  upon  the  hours,  during  wliich  it  is  lawful  to  furnish  by 
sale  a  supply  of  such  beverages.  These  Acts,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Committee,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter, 
pointing  to  further  changes,  seem  likely,  if  we  may  judge  from 
Hymptoms  already  visible,  to  bring  two  powerful  and  very 
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HimieroiiB  pirties  into  conflict;  tibose  who  are  of  opinion  that 
the  canae  of  temperance  may  be  advanced  hy  law^  and  thoee 
whoj  for  whatever  reason,  and  urged  by  whatever  motive,  axe 
adverse  to  such  an  exercise  of  legisUtion.  The  hitter  party 
will  probably  be  composed  of  various  and  heterogeneous  bodies. 
The  first  of  such  bodies  will  be  naturally  formed  of  the 
producers  and  vendors  of  alcoholic  drinks, — iMrewers,  pubUcans, 
or  licensed  victuallers,  and  the  keepers  of  beer-shops,  distillerB, 
wine  and  spirit  merchants,  and  the  keepers  of  dram-shops. 
These  we  may  expect  to  form  a  corps  by  no  means  insignificaut 
even  in  mere  numbers ;  but  far  more  powerful  by  its  wealth,  by 
its  organization,  and  by  the  magnitude  of  its  pecuniary  interests, 
which  arc  at  stake  upon  this  contest.  Another  body  will  be 
formed  out  of  those  wlio,  confidinj;^  in  moral  influences,  fear 
lest  these  may  be  ^voakcllcd  by  an  alliance  with  coercion. 
And  certainly  it  must  be  conceded,  that  it  is  only  under  a 
happy  combination  of  circumstances,  that  force  and  persuasion 
can  be  coupled  togctlicr  without  conflicting  action  as  the 
consequence.  Then,  again,  there  will  be  many  who  will 
object  that  such  laws  arc  an  unjust  attack  on  their  per- 
sonal liberty  ;  and  are  imposed  upon  them  by  those  whose 
superior  wealth  and  station  will  practically  exempt  their  hands 
from  the  fetters  in  which  they  are  seeking  to  bind  all  belo>V 
them.  The  last  of  the  bodies,  composing  the  second  party  to 
which  there  is  need  to  advert,  is  that  made  up  of  hard  and 
obstinate  drinkers;  althou-^li,  on  grounds  which  I  shall  by  and 
by  lay  before  you,  I  believe  this  division  of  opponents  will  not 
be  so  numerous  as  miglit  naturally  be  anticipated. 

That  a  review  of  our  course  of  legislation  relating  to  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  salutary  power  of  law  to  restrain  the  abuse  of 
stimulants,  cannot  be  deiiicd.  On  the  other  hand,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  various  measures  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
together  with  the  effects  produced  by  them,  would  disclose 
so  many  errors  which  might  have  been  avoided,  that,  wlrilc  the 
particular  statutes  cannot  be  defended,  the  great  question  of  the 
policy  of  legislative  interference  may  perhaps  be  found  to  remain 
undecided.  It  will  also  appear  that  the  state  of  society  in  which 
former  experiments  were  tried  was  so  different  from  that  which 
now  exists^  and  still  more  from  that  towards  which  we  are 
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tending^  as  Tcry  much  to  weaken  the  force  of  any  conclusioiia 
against  the  possihility  of  efficient  legal  control  which  hastofj^ 
sttj^erfioially  read,  might  seem  to  fbrakh. 

In  the  year  1729,  it  so  happened  that  by  the  defective  framing 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  ardent  spirit^  gin,  was  reUered  from 
taxation.  The  passion  for  this  liquid  poison,  which  had  already 
attained  a  feaifbl  height,  was  thus  uiged  on  by  a  new  incitement; 
and  scenes  of  disgusting  profligaoy,  infinitely  repeatedj  were  the 
result  of  the  nnhappy  blunder.  Seven  years  were  permitted  to 
dapse  withoat  any  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  of  excess  that  swq^ 
over  the  land;  when  the  Legislature  suddenly  interposed  hf 
prohibiting  all  ssles  of  leas  quantities  than  two  gallons,  except 
by  persons  paying  iifty  pounds  per  annum  for  thdr  license,  and 
also  paying  twenty  shillings  a  gallon  on  the  liquor  its^  so 
retailed.  This  ignorant  and  rash  attempt  at  prohibition,  for 
such  was  the  olject  in  view,  had  the  most  deplorable  results. 
In  the  seven  years  during  whieh  the  Act  encumbered  the  statute- 
book,  the  consumption  ^  gin  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in 
the  seven  yean  when  all  control  was  abandoned.  But,  Oentie- 
men,  the  causes  of  this  failure  are  not  for  to  seek.  The  govenung 
orders,  smaQ  in  number,  were  haughty,  devoid  of  sympathy  for  * 
their  inferiors,  ignorant  of  their  ways,  and  disdainful  of  their 
opinions.  The  lower  classes  could  only  exercue  the  power 
inherent  in  numbers,  by  turbulence  leading  to  insurrections, 
more  than  commonly  dreaded  in  those  times  by  reason  of  the 
assistance  which  might  thus  be  given  to  the  great  Jacobite  party 
of  the  nation.  If,  then,  it  were  an  easy  thing  for  the  aristocracy 
to  pass  at  their  pleasure  laws  to  curb  tlie  j)opulace,  it  was  scarcely 
less  easy  for  the  populace  to  resist  the  pxccutiou  of  such  laws, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  intended  cfTect;  the  more  esj>e- 
cially  in  the  absence  of  any  lx)dy  of  peace  officers,  who,  either  in 
extent  or  in  discipline,  deserved  the  name  of  a  police.  For 
the  execution  of  this  most  stringent  measure,  which  declared 
instant  and  uncompromising  war  against  habits  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  fostered  by  its  own  supincncss,  the  statute  and  the 
Government  depended  on  the  vi<^ilance  of  informers,  whose 
rapacity  was  awakened  by  an  oiler  of  a  large  share  in  the 
penalties.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  illicit  vendors  and 
their  customers  were  too  numerous  to  be  so  deidt  with.  Informers 
were  marked,  cruelly  maltreated,  and,  iu  some  cases,  murdered 
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in  the  rtreebi^  none  daring  to  interfere  in  their  belialf.  Even 
the  personal  safety  of  the  magistiaies  was  endangered;  until  at 
length  the  dmnkard  veigned  ac^reine  over  the  law  and  iti 
numaterB.  How  complete  waa  thia  viotoiy  may  he  gathered 
from  the  feet,  that,  during  the  aeven  yeara  of  reatrietion,  only 
two  licenaea  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  Hquocs  ware  taken  out  in 
England  and  Walea  I 

Andy  Gentlemen,  when  we  calmly  consider  the  law,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  passed,  we  can  hardly  regret 
its  fete.  In  those  days  drunkenness  waa  the  prevailing  vice 
of  all  elassesy — ^in  truth,  it  was  not  deemed  a  vice  in  itself,  hut 
waa  looked  upon  by  the  higher  orders  rather  as  a  privilege 
attached  to  wealth  and  station,  which  waa  not  to  be  invaded  by 
those  below.  And  whoever  shall  read  the  debatea  of  that  period 
win  find  that,  in  tiie  aigumenta  employed  against  pemntling 
eicesaes  among  labouring  men,  the  speakers  treated  these,  their 
feUow-creatores,  very  much  aa  we  now  treat  our  horses  and 
cattle.  Their  limbs  were  required  for  the  toils  which  enabled 
the  rich  to  live  in  luxury,  their  blood  was  required  to  carry  on 
the  wars  in  which  the  country  might  be  engaged ;  wars,  as  we 
all  know,  having  little  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  or 
little  care  for  any  such  object.  In  conformity  with  such  views, 
the  prohibitory  Act  left  this  same  pernicious  liquor,  when  sold 
in  considerable  quantities,  almost  or  altogether  untaxed;  evincing 
thereby  a  very  clear  intention  not  to  interfere  with  the  vices  of 
any  alwvc  the  level  of  the  meanest  in  rank.  In  short,  while 
no  measure  was  ever  devised  more  difficult  of  execution,  so  no 
measure  was  ever  framed  in  a  manner  to  enlist  such  a  host 
of  passions  against  it.  And,  doubtless,  it  could  only  have  been 
successful  aniong  a  people  who,  to  the  sensuality  aud  ignorance 
of  the  English  populace,  should  have  added  the  slavish  obedience 
of  the  Russian  serf  But  whetlier  we  deplore  this  failure  or 
rejoice  at  it,  certainly  it  will  cause  no  surprise ;  nor  shall  we  be 
led  to  depreciate  the  power  of  legislation,  exercised  in  what 
Shakspcre  calls  '  a  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing,'  b)  examples 
presented  to  us  by  such  botchers  in  the  art  of  law-making  as 
the  Parliament  of  1736.  One  inference  we  may  safely  draw 
from  these  occurrences,  because  it  will  be  corroborated  by  the 
exi)erience  of  all  history;  and  it  is  this, — That  laws  affecting 
our  daily  habits  of  life  can  never  be  enforced,  unless  they  have 
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the  liearty  cooBent  of  the  people  at  large ;  as  evinced  by  ihe 
opimoDs  of  a  migority  vastly  preponderaliog  in  numbera,  and  in 
every  other  element  of  power^  over  the  dissentients. 

The  limits  of  a  Chaise  do  not  admit  of  my  tracing  the  history 
of  I^gal  supervision  over  the  traffic  in  drinks.  I  mnst  be  satis- 
fied with  indicating  a  few  salient  points. 

The  experience  of  a  century  had  shown  that  although 
attempts  at  prohibition  had  fiuled,  yet  that  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  vendors  of  alcoholic  drinks^  partly  by 
the  imposition  <k  duties  on  the  manu&cture  or  importation 
of  the  artide,  and  partly  by  the  tystem  of  licenses,  had 
diminished,  or  at  all  events  kept  in  check,  the  consnmptbn  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  We  need.  Gentlemen,  no  statistics  to 
prove  to  us  that  the  state  of  the  country  in  1830  was  much 
better  in  regard  to  temperance  than  it  was  a  century  before 
that  period, — an  improvement  which  none  will  attribute  to 
education  who  are  acquainted  with  the  slow  progress  which  it 
made  during  that  interval,  however  it  may  have  aided  us  since. 
At  the  latter  date  a  great  change  wiis  effected.  Complaints 
had  been  prevalent  that  malt  liquor  was  supplied  to  the 
labouring  class  of  a  quality  far  from  genuine,  and  in  other 
respects  inferior  to  what  ought  to  be  furnished  for  the  price 
demanded.  It  was  considered  that  this  evil  augmented  the 
desire  for  ardent  spirits ;  the  increased  consumption  of  which 
article  liad  produced  great  anxiety,  in  the  minds  of  all  to  whom 
the  welfare  of  this  invaluable  class  was  an  object  of  regard.  The 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  beer  trade  was  imputed  to  monopolies 
exercised  by  bi  ewcrs ;  who,  as  we  all  know,  liave  by  means  of 
large  capitals  invested  in  the  ownership  of  public-houses^  ob- 
tained a  control  over  landlords  in  the  purchase  of  the  article 
which  they  vend ;  and,  it  was  thought  that  a  free  trade  in  beer 
would  raise  its  quality,  and  thus  the  customer  who  had  been 
seduced  by  the  insinuating  poison  of  gin  would  return  to  his 
former  beverage.  T'nerring  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  these  expeetations.  INIalt  liquor  is  no  better  than  it 
was  formerly,  and  the  sale  of  spirits  has  increased ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  esta])lishment  of  the  l)eer-shop,  which  was 
to  check  these  evils — inoperative  to  that  end — has  introduced 
mischiefs  of  its  own ;  and  indec^d  is  miiversallv  denounced  as  a 
curse  upoa  the  land.   One  truth,  however,  one  imporUat  truths 
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it  has  thoroughly  ettabHahed^  viz.,  that  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  number  of  phuses  where  liqnor  may  be  h^d,  is  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  quantity  of  liqnor  consumed ;  and  the  esperi- 
enoe  of  the  last  few  months  has  satisfied  me,  that  the  same 
mle  governs  restriction  upon  the  hours  of  sale.  In  Sootland, 
where  the  whole  of  Sunday  is  put  under  prohibition,  the  fiiict  is 
too  palpable  to  be  denied,  by  any  inquirer  who  will  carry  an 
unbiassed  mind  into  the  iuTestigation.  In  England,  where  the 
prohibition  is  not  so  stringent,  the  effects  are  less  obvious.  But 
yet,  after  some  inquiry,  I  have  encountered  nothing  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  tendency  is  otherwise  than  might  a  priori  have 
been  expected. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  thus  made  the  discovery,  or  rather  the 
truth  has  been  forced  upon  our  attention,  that  the  tratlic  in 
alcoholic  drinks  obeys  that  great  law  of  political  economy  which 
regulates  all  other  eomniorce  ;  viz.,  that  any  interference  with 
the  free  action  of  manufacturer,  importer,  vendor,  or  purchaser, 
diminishes  consumption.  AVhcthcr  the  restriction  has  revenue 
for  its  object,  as  in  the  imposition  of  duties,  or  whether  it  has 
morals  and  good  order  for  its  purj)ose,  as  in  regulations  respect- 
ing the  number  of  vendoi*s,  and  the  hours  dm'ing  which  they  may 
exercise  their  vocation,  still  tlic  effect  is  found  to  be  the  same, 
— diminution  of  the  quantity  consumed.  But  the  restrictions 
must  not  only  be  imposed  by  the  Legislature,  they  must  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  ministers  of  the  Law;  and  that  they 
should  be  efficient,  they  must  not  be  opposed  by  a  dominant 
public  opinion.  The  history  of  the  struggle  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  puts,  as  T  have  already  said,  that  truth  beyond 
a  doubt.  Yet,  even  where,  through  the  agency  of  a  better 
organized  police,  opposition  by  open  force  would  be  unsuccessful, 
failure  might  still  arise  from  evasion.  In  short,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  the  subject,  we  shall  see  that  our  hopes 
of  improvement  have  no  solid  foundation,  except  in  the  enlight- 
ened sentiment  of  the  people.  And  we  are  to  remember  that 
erasion,  practised  as  it  would  be,  if  practised  at  all,  by  large 
masses  of  the  community,  would  bring  in  its  train  a  host  of  evils 
arising  out  of  a  systematic  contempt  of  the  law.  Neither  arc  we 
to  forget  that  to  find  the  means  of  evasion  and  to  establish  its 
habitual  practice  are  an  affair  of  time;  and  that  restrictive  laws, 
which  may  be  enforced  while  of  recent  enactment,  will  be  eluded 
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when  the  requiBite  knowledge  has  been  difiuied^  and  the  leqninte 
machineiy  supplied,  for  aetting  them  at  defiance.  Boabtlesa  no 
probable  amount  of  evaaon  oould  bring  up  the  oonsmnption  to 
what  it  would  be  if  the  trade  were  free;  but  no  diminution 
attainable  in  the  &oe  of  such  a  ainiater  influence  would  compen- 
sate for  the  mischieft  which  would  thus  be  inddentaUy  produced. 

So  frjr,  Gentlement  I  have  walked  by  the  light  of  history; 
but  I  am  now  called  upon  to  consider  the  leoommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  PuUio-Houses,  which  sat  during  the  two  last 
Sessions  of  Parliament  That  the  labours  of  these  gentlemen 
are  highly  valuable,  that  some  of  their  suggestions  will  approve 
themselves  to  all  candid  men,  and  that  whoever  differs  from  any 
of  them  is  bound  to  a  most  careful  eiamination  of  the  points 
of  such  difference,  cannot  be  denied.  Such  eiamination  I  have 
made;  and  I  most  not  shrink  from  stating  that  I  entirdy 
dissent  from  one  of  their  most  important  oondusions,  whi«di  is, 
that  the  sale  of  dl  intoncatiDg  liquors  ought  to  be  made  free; 
the  limitation  upon  this  freedom  being,  that  the  vendor  must 
be  a  penKm  of  good  character,  and  must  pay  a  high  price  for 
his  license.  Practically  speaking,  the  only  impediment  to  the 
sale  of  liquor  would  be  the  duty  upon  the  license,  added  to  the 
duty  paid  by  the  importer  or  the  manufacturer.  Now,  it  may 
be  that  the  free-trade  ingredient  of  the  new  rule  will  overpower 
the  eflect  of  the  new  fiscal  restriction ;  or,  it  may  be  that  the 
new  tit^cal  restriction  will  be  too  strong  for  the  free-trade  por- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  the  restriction  created  by  the  imposition 
of  a  new  duty,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  article,  might  diminish  consumption  in  a  greater  degree 
than  would  be  countervailed  by  annulling  the  limitation  on  the 
establishment  of  public-houses :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
power  of  multiplying  public-houses  might  increase  the  sale  so 
as  to  overbalance  the  effect  of  the  new  duty.  (Jcntlcmen,  I 
must  confess  myself  unable  to  find  the  data  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee resolved  this  (piestion  in  their  own  minds ;  nor  can  I  be 
quite  sure  that  they  arrived  at  their  conclusion  upon  any  con- 
sideration of  it  at  all.  It  appears  to  me  possible  that  their 
thoughts  were  distracted  by  the  introduction  of  another  element 
into  their  decision,  calculated,  as  1  think,  to  lead  them  astray. 
Gentl  emcn,  from  various  portions  of  the  evidence,  1  am  led  to 
bidieve  that  the  £ree-trade  principle  was  contemplated  as  likely 
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to  ehedc  adnltenluiDj  md  ihat  snoli  oontemplated  eifeet  was  a 
pfimnpal  motive  for  introdueug  it.    Now,  on  this  topic  I  haTe 
two  obsemtioiis  to  make.    The  first  is,  that  the  public  evil  of 
adulteration  in  alcoholic  liqnors  has  been  orer-^imated ;  since, 
fbr  the  most  part,  the  ingredients  appear  from  the  investigations 
of  the  Committee  to  be  innozions,  as  where  water  is  used,  which 
it  is  to  a  large  extent ;  or  if  not  entirely  innoxious,  yet  less 
deleterious  than  the  alcohol  which  they  displace;  and  even  in 
those  instances  in  which  they  are  more  ii^urions,  the  pro2>or- 
tion  of  adulterating  matter  appears  to  be  very  minute.    I  may 
add,  that  if  any  drinkers  are  idarmed  or  disgusted  by  the  adul- 
teration of  liquor,  and  so  led  to  abstain,  it  would  not  be  very 
eai^  to  deduce  a  public  misfortune  irom  such  a  foct,  however 
severely  we  may  condemn  the  dishonesty  of  the  trader.  But 
admitting  that  the  adulteration  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  an 
evil  against  which  it  is  wise  to  legislate  (a  proposition  which  I 
am  not  about  to  dispute),  upon  what  ground  is  it  to  be  inferred 
tiiat  free  trade  will  correct  that  evil?    Free  trade  introduces 
competition, — competition  lowera  price  universally;  but  its 
effect  on  quality  is  far  more  limited.    Where  differences  of 
quality  are  very  apparent,  some  such  consequence  raay  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  where  the  detection  requires  knowledge  and  skill, 
the  experience  of  evejy  day  shows  that  it  is  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  free  trade  to  ensure  the  supply  of  a  genuine  article. 
In  this  very  town,  a  most  important  Conference  lias  been  held, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  legal  provisions  for  ensuring  that 
articles  of  food  and  medicine  shall  be  suppled  only  in  a  genuine 
state, — articles  which  it  is  notorious  have  been  for  years  adul- 
terated in  every  possible  manner ;  and  yet  their  manufacture  and 
sale  is,  and  has  been,  subject  to  no  restraint.  Concurring, 
therefore,  in  the  recommendation  for  a  high  duty  upon  licenses, 
I  can  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  throwing  the  trade  open. 
Gentleraenj  I  am  very  suspicious  of  free  trade.    I  know  too 
well  its  potency  in  stimulating  the  demand  for  any  article  which 
comes  under  its  influence ;  and  when,  therefore,  I  desire  to  see 
that  demand  languid  and  attenuated,  I  much  prefer  the  reverse 
principle,  protection,  or  as  we  should  call  it,  restraint.    I  dt^sire 
then  to  retain  the  discretionary  power  of  the  magistrates,  wliich 
it  is  much  easier  to  keep  now  that  we  have  it,  than  it  will  be  to 
restore  wliea  ouce  abandoned ;  aud  before  I  conclude,  I  shall 
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submit  facts  to  your  notice,  drawu  from  the  experience  of 
another  countryi  which  may  lead  you  to  think  it  probable  that 
the  restraining  power  of  the  magirtnugr  over  the  sale  of  drinksy 
may  be  in  future  more  efficiently  exercised  than  heretofore. 

Gentlemen^  from  what  has  ahready  fallen  from  my  lips  it  will 
be  evident,  that  while  I  regard  eiisting  restoictions  as  too 
valuable  to  be  idinquished,  I  have  no  very  sanguine  expecta* 
tions  that  any  great  or  striking  results  m  ill  follow  from  mere 
regulations.  A  few  years  ago  I  should  have  ventared  upon  a 
bolder  proposition.  I  should  have  held  that  it  was  beyond  the 
art  of  man  to  frame  a  restrictive  law  which  should  be  veiy 
eflldent  in  lessening  consumption ;  and  even  supposing  a  great 
effect  could  be  produced,  I  should  have  had  but  little  hope  that 
the  good  would  be  purchased^  except  at  the  price  of  a  more  than 
countervailing  anumut  of  evil.  But  since  that  period  a  momen- 
tous eiq^ieriment,  on  a  vast  scale,  has  been  in  trial  across  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  year  1851,  Maine,  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Bepublic  of  North  America,  enacted  a  law  entirely  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquois.  This  law,  with  some  modifica* 
tions,  has  been  adopted  in  six  of  the  other  States.  Nor  is  that 
all,  for  the  State  of  New  York,  the  mosi  powerful  member 
of  the  Union,  is,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  on  the  eve  of 
coming  under  the  dominion  of  the  Maine  Law.  Already  has 
the  measure  passed  both  the  Senate  and*  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  this  great  oommnnify,  called,  from  its  pre- 
eminence, the  Empire  State.  The  late  Governor  put  his  veto 
upon  the  Bill,  and  prevented  it  from  becoming  law ;  but  he  has 
been  replaced  by  another  Qoyemor,  chosen  expressly  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  supporter  of  the  measure.  Qentlemeu,  I 
have  carefully  investigated^  by  all  the  means  open  to  me,  the 
progress  and  operation  of  this  extraordinary  movement.  I  have 
read  all  the  printed  documents  which  I  could  procure  on  the 
subject.  I  have  sought  interviews  with  intelligent  and  well« 
informed  Americans,  some  of  them  of  high  position.  I  have 
corresponded  with  persons  in  the  United  States,  who  hare  been 
kmd  enough  to  aid  my  inquiries.  To  say  tiiat  I  have  arrived  at 
condumons  free  from  doubt,  on  all  the  qnestbns  inyolved  in  the 
enactment  of  a  Maine  Law,  would  be  &r  from  true.  But  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  the  Maine  Law  is  a  reality, — that  it 
has  wrought  great  effects  in  many  cities  and  large  districts,— 
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that  it  has  had  very  decided  suooess  in  diminishing  pauperism, 
and  in  emptying  prisons, — that  no  counterTailing  evils  have  as 
yet  sprung  up  to  any  alarming  extent, — that  no  State  where  it 
has  been  once  adopted  has  abandoned  the  measure,  and  that  it 
is  destined  to  make  progress,  if  not  throughout  the  whole 
Union,  at  least  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of.  I  may  add, 
that  it  has  received  a  favourable  reception  in  the  Legislatuie  of 
our  own  Province,  Canada.  These  matters  being,  as  I  believe, 
indiBputaUe,  I  was  led  to  inquire  how  such  marvels  had  become 
possible.  And  this  is  the  explanation.  Five-and-twenty  years 
ago  the  scourge  of  drink  was  intolerable, — all  classes  Kpgmt  to 
have  been  sufferers;  and  hence  it  was  in  America  that  Societies 
arose  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  by  enforcing  on  the 
minds  of  men  the  disastrous  consequences  of  indn]|ence,  and  by 
administering  pledges  to  abstain.  The  labours  of  these  institn- 
tions  spread  abroad  an  earnest  desire  to  lessen,  and  even  to 
extinguish,  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks;  and  the 
vendors  being,  as  in  England,  subject  to  a  licensing  system, 
when  pubUo  Ofdnion  had  in  any  dirtrict  pronounced  strongly 
against  the  traffic  in  these  beverages,  the  authorities  (them- 
selves dective  officers)  refused  to  grant  any  new  licenses,  and 
eventually  even  to  renew  those  in  operation;  until  in  various 
places,  beginning  whero  the  sentiment  was  strongest,  no  liquor 
could  be  retailed  without  a  breach  of  the  law. 

Thus^  Gentiemen,  you  wiU  observe  that  the  change  was  not 
suddenly  made,  but  that  the  policy  whidi  now  prevails  rose  up 
gradually,  and  gathered  strength  by  degrees ;  so  that  when  the 
Maine  Law  came  into  the  Union,  it  was  no  great  shock  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  I  hardly  need  inform  you  that  in  the 
United  States  every  law  must  of  necessity  be  popular,  at  least 
in  its  institution ;  as  otherwise  it  could  not  pass  a  popular  Legis- 
lature, nor  would  it  receive  the  sanction  of  a  Governor  popu- 
larly elected.  Indeed,  a  very  extensive  popularity  will  alone 
account  for  the  existence  of  this  measure,  and  for  its  now  being 
maintained  after  trial.  And,  Gentlemen,  it  is  iinjwssiblc  to 
contemplate  the  astonishing  fact,  that  it  has  come  into  existence, 
and  that  it  has  spread  from  State  to  State,  without  our  being  led 
to  inquire  how,  in  a  country  in  whieli  drinking  habits  had  widely 
prevailed,  and  where  the  people  tin  mselves  are  their  own  law- 
makers, the  general  good-will  could  have  been  gained  towards  a 
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coercive  law  neh  as  no  despot  has  ever  dared  to  contemplate, — a 
restriction  on  personal  liberty^  which,  I  must  own,  I  should  have 
predicted  would  be  so  opposed  to  American  instincts  (at  all 
events  as  regaxda  the  actions  of  white  men)  as  must  bave  ren- 
dered any  sucb  enactment  a  political  impossibility. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  solution.  At  all  times,  and  in 
all  countries,  one  half  the  human  race  will  gladly  support  a 
measure  which  gives  hope  of  rescuing  their  husbands,  their 
brothers,  and  their  sons  from  the  tyranny  of  liquor.  I  do  not 
stay  to  estimate  the  neoessaiy  deduction  for  the  number  of 
women  enslaved  by  the  same  habit.  Some  deduction,  how- 
ever, must  unhappily  be  made;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  cause  of  temperance  will  lose  tiie  good  wishes  even  of 
those  unhappy  beings  who  have  degraded  their  ses  by  becoming 
drunkards.  Eor  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  drunkards, 
whe^ier  male  or  female,  in  the  hours  of  sobriefy  may  hiKte  theur 
vice,  bitted  J  feel  their  humiliation  and  enthndment,  and 
ardently  desire  to  be  protected  from  their  own  infirmity  <^  pur- 
pose. Thus,  Gentlemen,  we  see  how  intemperance  itself  may 
furnish  a  laige  class  of  earnest  advocates  fbr  a  measure  of  coer- 
cion ;  and  this  foct,  united  to  other  considerations,  may  diminish 
our  astonishment  at  the  eiistence  and  spread  of  the  Ifaine  Law, 
and  our  incredulity  with  regard  to  its  alleged  success.  It  is 
true  of  the  laws  of  all  nations,  that  theur  satisfactory  working 
veiy  mnoh  depends  upon  whether  they  are  in  harmony  or  in 
discord  vrith  public  sentiment.  But  tiiis  is  emphatically  true 
of  the  laws  in  the  United  States,  and  most  emphatically  true  of 
one  which  hourly  interferes  with  the  routine  of  ordinary  life. 
In  distnets  where  the  stream  of  public  opinion  does  not  flow  in 
the  direction  of  the  Maine  Law,  or  where  it  moves  but  slowly, 
the  law  is  very  much  a  dead  letter;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  in  States  which  the  Mame  Law  has  not  yet  reached,  there 
are  districts  where  the  ssle  4^  intoxicating  drinks  is  so  generally 
condemned, that  no  vendor  is  willing  to  brave  the  odium  attendant 
on  such  a  traffic.  The  Maine  Law  is  then  altogether  the  creature 
of  popularity.  Unless  there  had  been  in  its  favour  a  large  majority 
of  whatever  State  has  adopted  it,  such  an  enact  ninit  woultl  never 
have  found  its  way  into  the  statute-book;  and  unless  its  sup- 
porters arc  thoroughly  diffused  throughout  the  adopting  coniuiu- 
nity,  it  will  receive  only  a  partial  enforcement.  So  deeply  are  the 
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AmeriGan  Legulatiim  pe&etrated  with  tbe  belief  that  an  over- 
whelming  majority  is  required  to  support  a  law  which  thus 
materially  iaterferes  with  personal  habits,  that  the  practice  has 
arisen  among  them  of  calling  on  their  constituents  to  meet  at 
the  poll,  and  give  a  vote  of  adhesion  to  the  measure  before  they 
will  pass  a  Maine  Law  Bill. 

Gentlemen,  this  review  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
Hiaine  Law,  instead  of  remaining  the  dream  of  some  benevolent 
visionary,  has  become  a  practical  truth  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
wiU,  I  apprehend,  also  show  that  the  time  is  far  distant,  if  it 
can  ever  arrive,  when  such  a  measure  will  be  adopted  at  home. 
Voluntary  Societies  hrtve  not  produced  the  aljiding  effect  among 
us  which  they  appear  to  have  done  in  Ainorica.  To  one  indica- 
tion I  may  advert  as  sliowing  the  permanent  hold  wliicli  the 
principle  of  abstinence  lia.s  obtained  throughout  the  Union. 
It  is,  I  am  informed,  held  disreputable,  even  in  States  wliicli 
have  not  adopted  the  Maine  Law,  for  a  eler-jyman  to  touch  an 
alcoholic  beverage  of  any  kind.  Public  opinion  then  is  feeble 
here  a-s  compared  with  its  action  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
prof^rcss  is  but  slow  and  wavering;  we  therefore  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  it  has  not  yet  acted,  or  only  slightly  acted,  upon  the 
licensing  bodies  :  nor  that  wc  should  find  in  this  country  no 
single  district  in  which  tiic  experiment  of  prohibition  has  been 
tried  or  approached.  You  Mill  agree  with  me,  (icntlenien,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  have  taken  up  the  advocacy 
of  a  Maine  Law  in  this  country,  well  to  consider  these  facts.  It 
is  quite  true  that  they  repudiate,  and  I  am  sure  repudiate  with 
sincerity,  the  notion  of  calling  on  Parliament  to  force  such  a 
law  upon  the  people;  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting the  popular  mind  from  the  fear  of  coercion ;  and  thus 
they  are  in  danger  of  encountering  a  popular  hostility  fraught 
with  consequences  most  perilous  to  their  enterprise.  The 
people  will  he  led  to  believe  that  the  wealthy  and  powerful  are 
about  to  make  them  abstain  by  the  rigors  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
'liament,  which  will  not  affect  the  enjoyments  of  the  upper 
classes.  It  will  be  said  that  so  long  as  importation  is  per> 
mitted,  the  rich  man  may  enjoy  his  bottlis  of  wine,  while  the 
poor  man's  tankard  of  ale  is  put  under  the  ban  qf  the  law. 
The  facts  of  the  case  raise  the  same  argument  in  the  United 
States;  but  the  answer  of  the  million  in  the  great  Republic  would 
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— ^  We  haye  called  for  this  law  for  our  own  protection.  We 
look  upon*  it  aa  a  ahield  to  gaard  ua  ftom  luurm — ^not  aa  a  aword 
to  amtte  va.  If  iJie  lugher  clawen  choose  to  leave  themaelTea 
and  those  who  are  dear  to  them  open  to  temptation,  so  be  it : 
theira  la  the  fanlt,  and  theira  will  be  the  penalty*  Our  ofi&pring 
will  never  pray  at  night  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  and  yet 
arise  in  the  morning  to  contend  that  temptation  is  a  birth- 
right; and  that  withholding  it  from  them  is  an  invasion  of 
their  liberties.' 

But,  Gentlemen,  yon  will  perceive  that  the  American  people 
have  bad  a  long  training  to  tbia  doctrine;  and  that  the  demo- 
cratic torm  of  their  government,  with  all  its  drawbacks  (and 

they  arc  numerous),  assuredly  confers  one  advantage.  It 
becomes  impossible  for  the  many  to  believe  that  any  law  can  l)e 
thrust  ujion  them  by  the  few ;  on  the  contrary,  they  must  see 
that  legislative  acts  arc  but  the  formal  expression  of  the  popular 
will. 

The  chief  lesson,  then,  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been 
submitted  to  your  consideration  is,  that  until  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks  has  fallen  into  public  disfavour — until  those 
who  feel  themselves  and  their  families  exj)oscd  to  temptations 
wliich  they  nuiy  not  be  able  to  resist,  are  willing  to  submit  to 
privations  for  the  sake  of  closing  the  door  ai:;ainst  the  tempter, 
— atid  until  that  smaller  class,  which  feels  strong'  in  the  ])Owcr  of 
self-control,  is  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of 
their  weaker  neighbours,  to  enact  a  IMniue  Law  in  England 
would  be  only  to  repeat  the  fearful  error  of  the  last  century. 

Although  something  has  been  done,  the  public  mind  is  yet 
incredulous  of  the  indisputable  truth,  that  the  utility  of 
alcoholic  drinks  is  far  more  limited  than  we  have  any  of  oa, 
nntil  Ifktely,  been  taught  to  think ;  while  their  abuse  is  far  more 
extensive  than  can  be  even  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject.  These  two  great  &ct8 
must  every  day,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  be  impressed  on 
the  English  head  and  heart.  And  here  the  labours *of  the  advo- 
cates for  the  Maine  Law  are,  like  those  of  other  Societies  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance,  working  for  good,  and  they  deserve 
onr  grateful  acknowledgmenta. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  easy  to  descry  new  dangers  to  be 
avoided,  which  may  possibly  accelerate  onr  speed*    From  a 
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eonnlmiaitioii  of  oamea  wa  are  OLpoeed,  as  a  manidketariiig 
people,  to  an  extent  and  severity  of  competitum  to  wliich  we 
lia?e  biiherto  been  strangers.  Improvements  in  navigation, 
and  in  other  means  of  transport,  have  made  it  competent  to  all 
nations  to  command  raw  materials  whereon  to  exerdte  their 
industry  and  their  skill ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  super- 
fluity of  labour  which  enabled  as  to  meet  any  amount  of 
demand  without  an  inordinate  rise  of  price,  is  now,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  our  trade,  and  of  emigration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  war, 
Tery  much  diminished,  if  not  exhausted.  It  behoves  us,  then, 
to  economise  our  stock  of  labour;  and  our  working  men  we 
must  hope  will,  by  incrcasiiijj^  their  individual  efficinicv,  aim  at 
compensating  for  inadequacy  in  tlicir  numbers, — *a  cousuniraa- 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  even  more  for  their  welfare  than 
for  our  own;  because  the  profit  of  such  augmented  cflicicncy  will, 
as  it  ouglit  to  do,  fall  in  larger  measure  to  them  than  to  us. 

Gentlemen,  how  deeply  the  value  of  a  working  man,  to 
himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  employers,  is  injured  by  intem- 
perance, some  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address  may 
probably,  in  their  own  manufactories,  have  but  too  niueh  rea-son 
to  know  and  to  deplore;  and  this  injury  will,  I  presume,  be  more 
and  more  keeuly  felt  as  we  make  way  in  that  course  of  gradual 
change,  long  since  begun,  which,  by  tlie  extended  application  of 
machinery,  is  constantly  substituting  for  the  rude,  uncultivated 
labourer,  the  trained  ^nd  skilful  artizan. 

Birmingham,  Gentlemen,  is  so  intimately  connected  by 
commerce  with  the  United  States  of  America  (soon  |K>rhaps  to 
become  onr  chief  competitor),  that  you  know,  &r  better  than  I 
can  tell  you,  how  quick  is  the  progreis  in  that  land  of  the 
changes  to  which  I  have  adverted, — and  perhaps  you  wo«dd 
receive  it  as  no  extravagant  proposition,  if  I  were  to  affirm  that 
the  retention  of  onr  manu&ctnring  superiority  is  abiolutdy 
dependent  on  our  ability,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  remove 
from  among  us  the  foid  reproach  of  intemperance.  That  we 
are  an  intemperate  people,  no  man,  who  has  honestly  given  his 
mind  to  the  snligect,  can  deny.  The  truth  ia  self-evident,  and 
stares  us  in  the  fitfse  on  every  side.  Two  fiusts,  however,  I  will 
lay  before  you.  The  cost  of  stimulants  (alcoht^  driidcs  snd 
tobscco)  is  upwards  of  fifty  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  able  and 
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eiperienced  Chaplain  of  Fl«8ton  Gaol,  tlian  whom  no  man  has 
more  carefully  studied  the  quostion,  the  true  cost  to  the  BritLsh 
nation  is  little  short  f)f  a  hundred  millions^  aggravated  as  it  is 
by  the  pirofita  of  retailers,  and  hy  those  fraudulent  additions  to 
the  price  which  are  the  result  oi  adulteration.  Again,  this 
enofmous  expenditure  is  not  to  buy  strength  or  lasting  wd&re; 
but  to  purchase  disease  and  debility,  poyerty  and  death. 

Let  me  contrast  this  hideous  waste  with  our  outlay  in  what 
is  good.  I  learu:  from  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Charles  Knight,  that  the  whole  annual  sum  expended  on 
literature,  including  newspapers,  is  no  more  than  five  millions 
sterling;  a  small  fraction  indeed  of  that  wealth  so  much  of 
which  is  wone  than  thrown  awayl  Let  me  earnestly  and 
affectionatdy  entreat  the  working  classes  of  our  town  to  ponder 
well  ibis  contrast  between  the  cost  of  poison  &r  the  body  and 
food  for  the  mind  1  In  asking  for  their'  attention  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  thoughtful  men,  who  comprehend  all  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  Many  of  them,  I  know,  offer  in  their 
own  persons  and  fionilies  bright  examples  of  perfect  freedom 
from  this  odious  vice.  I  would  &in  hope  I  may  venture  to 
speak  so  of  the  majority;  yet  of  a  large  minority  I  gi-ieve  to  say 
none  but  their  flatterers  can  speak  thus, — none  but  their 
flatterers  can  say  that  they  have  not  wilfully  so  mis-used  by 
excess  in  drink  the  prosperity  which  Providence  has  vouch- 
safed  to  us  of  late  vears,  as  to  make  it  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessinf^ ;  for  although,  thank  God,  the  criminal  class  is  com- 
paratively small,  yet  in  absolute  imnibers  it  is  enormous,  and 
is  constantly  fed  from  the  classes  who  begin  their  course  of 
error  by  giviiii^  way  to  drinking  habits.  Crime,  Gentlemen,  is 
the  extreme  link  in  the  eliain  of  vice  forged  by  inten)j)erance, — 
the  last  step  in  the  dark  descent — and  thousands  who  stop 
short  of  eriniinalit v,  vet  suflV-r  under  all  the  other  miseries 
(and  manifold  they  are),  with  which  the  demon  Alcohol  tortures 
Jus  victims  ! 

I  fear,  Gentlemen,  my  Charge,  which  has  now  come  to  an 
end,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  its  views  are  scarcely  settled, 
and  its  reconnncndations  by  no  means  definite. 

If  such  a  complaint  should  be  made,  my  justification,  or 
rather  excuse,  must  be,  that,  although  1  have  spared  neither 
time  nor  labour  of  inquiry  or  of  thought,  I  have  not  been  able 
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to  gain  a  full  mastery  over  this  most  ditficult  and  perplexing 
subject.  Nevertheless,  if  what  I  have  submitted  to  you  shall 
have  furnished  useful  materials  for  refleetion,  I  am  willing  to 
hope  your  ]iatienee  will  not  have  been  altogether  abused;  and 
that  you  will  pardon  my  loiig  iutrusiou  on  your  valuable  time. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  Grand  Jury  came  to  be 
discharged,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hunt  said  he  had,  on  their  part, 
'to  thank  the  learned  Recorder  for  the  very  admirable  ad- 
dross  which  he  had  delivered  the  day  before.  The  Jury 
entirely  concurred  in  that  address,  and  believing  it  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Recorder,  they  hoped 
that  lie  would  allow  it  to  be  published  and  circulated  as  widely 
as  possible.* 

The  Recorder  said  he  should  take  care  that  the  Chaige  was 
published  forthwith. 


ADDENDUM. 

More  than  one  eminent  writer  having  misappreheaded  the 
opinions  intended  to  be  set  forth  in  this  Charge,  it  is  reasonable 
to  presume  that  some  ambiguity,  or  other  want  of  distinctness, 
has  dottded  the  expression  of  the  Keoorder's  views.  That  he 
may  do  his  best  to  guard  himself  from  being  misunderstood,  he 
Sttljoins  the  following  short  abstract : — 

ist.  He  desired  to  show  that  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
-  beverages  is  so  excessive  as  to  make  it  of  the  highest  moment 
that  it  should  be  greatly  reduced. 

and.  That  all  schemes  for  effecting  such  reduction  must,  to 
be  efficient,  be  founded  on  the  denres  of  a  largely  prepondeiAting 
majority  of  the  people. 

3rd.  That  restraint  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  when 
made  in  conformity  with  public  opinion,  diminishes  consumption 
iu  proportion  to  the  stringency  of  the  law. 

4th.  That  the  experience  of  six  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  shows  that,  under  similar  conditions  as  to  public  opinion, 
such  restraint  may  be  tightened  into  absolute  prohibition;  and 
yet  remain  effective. 

5th.  That  very  decided  good  results  have  already  been  pro* 
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.  dneed  in  the  mx  States  by  such  pioHbitioii,  in  diminuhing 
pauperism  and  crime. 

6th.  That  the  progress  in  America  towards  a  Maine  Law  had 
its  beginning  many  years  ago ;  while  in  England  we  have  scarcely 
taken  our  first  step  in  that  direction. 

7th.  Tliat  coiistHiui'Htly  the  iiistitutioii  of  a  Maine  Law  in 
this  countrv',  must  l)e  deferred  to  a  distant  future. 

8th.  That  it  can  only  be  safely  enacted  when  it  shall  be 
demanded  hy  large  numbers,  who  desire  to  protect  themselves 
against  temptation;  or  desire  a  similar  protection  on  behalf  of 
their  families  and  those  in  whose  welfare  they  are  immediately 
interested. 

9th.  That  to  such  nnm]>crs  must  be  added  the  smaller,  but 
more  powerful,  body,  who,  not  feelinir  the  necessity  for  such 
control,  are  yet  willing  to  forego  their  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  as  the  neccssar}'  condition  of  a  ^ii  eat  national  benefit. 

10th.  The  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  total  al)sti- 
ncnce  and  of  moderate  use,  is  meant  to  be  left  (as  a  question  of 
health)  altogether  untouched;  the  medical  authorities  being  in 
conflict  on  that  part  of  the  subject 

Hba,vh  House,  Stapi.kton,  keab  Bbistoi^ 
Jan.  t^rd,  1855. 

[The  extracts  from  Dr.  Johnson's  Reports  of  debates  in 
Parliament,  it  will  have  been  observed,  are  cited  as  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  Johnson  himself;  and,  whoever 
has  read  Boswcll's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
Reports  were  concocted,  will  think  it  very  unsafe  to  ascribe 
the  matter  to  the  speakers  from  whom  it  purports  to  have 
proceeded.] 


SEQUEL. 

'  Remarks  in  answer  to  Objections  advanced  against  a  Charge  on 
the  Abme  qf  Intoxicaiinff  lAquors,  deUvered  by  the  Recorder 
qf  Birmingham^  m  January,  1855. 

'  'Tins  Charge  satisfied  neither  of  the  contending  parties.  The 
prohibitionists,  although  they  concurred  in  the  principles  laid 
down,  were  of  opinion  that  the  period  at  which  a  Maine  Law 
had  a  chance  of  being  obtained  was  relegated  to  a  fatnre  hr 
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more  dtttant  ihsa  oonsisted  with  the  reasoBable  prospects 
■ilbrded  by  a  public  opinion  advancing,  as  they  think,  rapidly  in 
that  direction.  The  opponents  of  prohibition^  on  the  other 
hand,  passed  over  almost  without  notice  the  conditions  on 
whidi  alone  I  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  Maine  Law ; 
namely,  that  it  should  be  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  so  large  as  to  ensure  the  smooth  working  of  the  measure; 
and  they  consequently  treated  my  Charp^e  as  if  it  had  been  a 
call  for  immediate  action  on  tlic  part  ot  the  Legislature — an 
action  which,  if  it  should  not  go  the  length  of  prohibiting  the 
traffic,  was  yet  to  tighten  all  the  restraints  upon  it.  I  there- 
fore think  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which 
the  question  ought  to  be  discussed^  and  upon  which  it  must 
eventually  be  decided. 

'  Inquirj-  as  to  the  propriety  of  enacting  any  proposed  law 
ranges  itself  under  two  heads.  Is  the  contemplated  object  one 
to  be  desired?  And  if  so,  will  the  attempt  by  the  proposed  law 
to  attain  such  object  yield  a  balance  of  good  over  evil,  or  of  evil 
over  good  ?  ^lany  wrongs  must  go  unrcdresscfl,  many  evils 
remain  without  a  rcmedv,  because  we  are  not  able  to  frame  a 
law  which  would  not  inflict  greater  wrongs,  and  produce  worse 
evils,  than  those  against  which  it  is  to  be  directed.  Ingratitude 
is  a  cruel  wrong  to  the  benefactor;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  weakens 
the  motives  to  benevolence,  is  a  great  evil  to  the  community. 
Yet  wlio  can  devise  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  ingrates  which 
shall  not  be  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease?  Again,  how 
oroel  are  the  injuries  which  the  husband  can  inflict  on  the  wife, 
or  the  wife  on  the  husband.  Some  of  these  are,  it  is  true, 
Gogmsable  by  law, — not  only  law  as  it  may  be,  but  law  as  it  is. 
But  others,  however  exquisite  the  pain  which  they  cause,  are 
not  cognisable  at  all;  and  in  the  Courts  which  have  jorisdiotion 
over  conjugal  strife  a  preliminary  question  often  arises,  whether 
the  scandal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  injury  to  public  decency 
which  would  flow  feom  the  inquiry,  does  not  outweigh  the 
benefit  to  the  individual  consequent  on  aiding  him  or  her  to 
obtain  the  justice  which  is  demanded. 

'Before  the  principle,  thus  indiooted,  csn  be  applied  to  the 
present  question,  several  brandies  of  inquiry  must  be  pursued. 
It  is  obrioos  aba  the  firrt  of  these  branches  is  that  which  will 
enable  us  to  determine  the  yalue  of  the  enjoyment  whioh  it  is 
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propcMed  to  limit  or  extingaiah,  as  compared  with  the  amount 
and  intensity  of  the  iignry  of  which  indulgence  in  that  enjoy- 
ment is  the  cause.  Aa  regards  this  branch  I  must  rely,  for  the 
moat  part,  on  the  phyaidogiata.  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to 
inform  myself  as  to  the  preponderance  of  opinion  entertained 
by  medical  men  on  the  anbject ;  and  I  find  the  belief  among 
them  to  be  all  bnt  nm?enal,  that  to  man  in  his  normal  state 
alcohol  imparts  no  strength;  and  that  its  good  effects  are 
confined  to  an  exhilaration  of  the  animal  spirits ;  that  all  good 
purposes^  except  this  one  of  exhflaration,  may  be  comprised 
nnder  the  head. of  medical  purposes, — ^in  short,  that  alcohol  in 
its  many  forms  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  so  forth, 
neat  or  diluted,  can  only  be  used  without  injury  when  required 
as  medicine ;  unless  when  taken  in  very  small  quantities.  Aa 
a  medicine,  alcohol  is  efficient  in  a  high  degree,  and  to  abstract 
it  from  the  pharmacopcEia  would  be  to  cripple  the  curative 
resources  of  our  physicians  to  a  very  serious  extent.  But 
physiologists,  T  believe,  will  agree  that  the  office  of  food  and 
that  of  medicine  are  essentially  distinct,  and  even  repugnant. 
Aliment  supplies  the  fuel  for  a  species  of  combustion  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  life.  Medicine,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
sort  of  poison  intended  to  act  hostilely  against  some  deleterious 
substance  or  inHuence  uliieii  has  found  its  way  into  our  bodies; 
and  medicine,  as  we  all  know,  ceases  to  be  useful,  or  even 
harmless,  the  moment  the  enemy  is  overcome.  It  is  one 
poison  counteracting  another,  and  becoming  itself  injurious  as 
soon  as  its  legitimate  functions  arc  at  an  end.  No  pro- 
hibitionist, T  believe,  ever  went  the  length  of  desiring  to  put 
any  fetters  on  the  discretion  of  the  medical  man,  whether  he 
give  general  directions  to  his  patient,  or  govern  his  case  by  a 
specific  prescription;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  recipient  is 
acting  on  medical  authority,  no  law  would  seek  to  interfere 
with  him. 

*  The  only  sacrifice,  then,  which  would  be  demanded,  relates 
to  that  very  moderate  use  which  the  minority  of  physiologists 
might  permit,  as  not  injurious  to  the  constitution  ;  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  they  tell  us,  conduces  in  the  healthy  subject 
neither  to  the  preservation  of  that  health,  nor  to  the  increase 
of  strength.  The  sacrifice  demanded,  then,  by  the  sternest  law 
of  prohibition  ever  proposed^  ia  aimply  the  pleasure  artaing  ftom 
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the  exhilarating  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Now,  I  do  not 
mean  to  nndenralue  this  or  any  other  source  of  eigoyment.  I 
desire  to  estimate  it  fiurljr — may  say  liberally.  I  will  put  it 
at  the  highest  amount  at  which  it  would  be  placed  by  any 
reflecting  person.  But  let  me  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to 
some  oonsiderationB  which  may  qualify  our  estimate  of  its 
intrinsic  value.  FrobaUy  it  has  been  found  by  every  one 
trying  the  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  imbibed 
must  be  very  small  when  it  is  not  followed  by  consequencesj 
which,  although  they  may  not  be  serious^  are  yet  sufficiently 
disagreeable  to  overbalance  the  enjoyment  obtained  by  the 
exhilaration  produced.  Again^  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  stimu- 
lant j^radually  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  force,  and  consequently 
to  require  augmentation  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  although 
exhilaration  may  be  at  first  produced  by  a  harmless  quantity, 
to  continue  the  eflfect  that  quantity  must  l)c  incrca<icd  until  it 
ceases  to  be  harmless.  Neither  is  it  quite  clear  that  e\liilara- 
tiou  from  alcoholic  drinks  is  a  real  addition  to  our  stock  of 
auimal  spirits.  It  may  be  only  drawing  upon  it;  as  we  draw  a 
cheque  upon  our  banker  at  the  exjH'use  of  our  stock  of  money 
remaining  in  his  hands.  Persons  wlio  abstain  altogctlier  from 
alcohol  do  not  a[)pear,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  to  be  on  the 
"whole  less  joyous  tlian  those  who  avail  themselves  of  moderate 
indulgence;  while,  as  compared  with  those  who  indulge  im- 
moderately^ it  w  ill  be  admitted  that  the  abstainers  have,  in  this 
respect  as  in  all  others,  the  advantage.  Voyagers  have  from 
time  to  time  discovered  whole  communities  which  had  never 
tasted  alcohol  in  any  shape;  and  certainly  their  descriptions  do 
not  lead  to  the  conclusion  t|kat  the  hilarity  of  these  primitive 
tribes  had  aufiered  from  their  privation.  We  must,  however, 
in  taking  our  account  add  to  the  loss  of  the  enjoyment-— 
whatever  that  may  be — the  irritation  produced  by  the  con« 
sciousness  of  restraint  which  would  be  felt  under  the  operation 
of  a  prohibitive  law,  by  such  as  differed  ftom  the  Iipgialature 
in  their  opinion  of  its  necessity. 

'Let  me  now  inquire  what  is  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  evil  which  is  sought  to  be  cured,  or  greatly  lessened,  by 
legislation. 

'  The  fint  item  on  this  debtor  side  of  the  account  is  the  huge 
pecuniary  cost  of  the  indulgence, — ^ten  or  fifteen  times  as  large 
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as  the  total  coat  of  literature,  indiiduig  newspapers.  We  may 
make  a  very  ample  deduction  for  all  that  portion  of  the  expen- 
diture whidi  may  be  reasonably  estimated  to  belong  either  to 
medicine  or  to  harmless  cmisnmption;  and  yet^  looking  shnply 
at  drinking  as  a  qnestion  of  finance,  how  finghtfolly  does  it 
absorb  and  torn  to  waste  the  productive  efforts  of  our  capital 
and  industry.  Consider  how  all  other  means  of  happiness 
might  be  augmented^^what  a  cheerful  and  sahibrious  dwelling 
each  fiunily  might  command^  what  leisure  might  be  purchased, 
what  stu^ties  might  be  pursued,  what  recreations  enjoyed, — 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  every  man  to  provide  for  his  old  age; 
his  abstinence  acting  doubly,  first  enabling  him  to  accumulate 
more  rapidly  than  he  does  now,  and  again  making  ^  less 
accumulatiou  necessary  for  his  wants.  But  while  on  the 
question  of  money,  let  us  remember  that  not  only  arc  our 
earnings  waited,  but  our  power  of  earning  is  grievously 
wcakciK'd  by  this  baneful  indulgence.  I  am  not  at  the 
moment  speaking  of  that  excess  which  runs  into  drunken- 
ness. Even  when  it  stops  far  short  of  intoxication  visi- 
ble to  by-standcrs,  indulgence  in  liquor  injures  and  ulti- 
mately destroys  the  health,  relaxes  habits  of  industry,  and 
makes  labour  harder  to  bear.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
drunkard  wc  sec  that  he  not  only  paralyses  his  own  ix)wer  of 
creating  property,  but  he  diminishes,  and  often  just  as  much 
destroys,  that  of  his  family.  His  children,  ill-taught  and  ill- 
traioed,  grow  up  unskilled  and  idle;  and,  even  if  they  remain 
honest,  cannot  be  called  useful  members  of  the  community. 
Thus  to  tlie  waste  of  acquired  property  we  must  add  a  quantity 
of  wealth  not  to  be  measured,  which  indulgence  in  aksoholiq 
drinks  precludes  us  from  acquiring.  Surely,  if  there  were  no 
other  item  in  the  account,  a  very  moderate  share  of  patriotism 
would  impel  us  all  to  for^o  the  evanescent  enjoyments  of 
alcohol,  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  so  much  public  good  as 
would  result  from  its  disuse. 

'  But  let  us  proceed.  If  the  poverty  into  which  the  drinker 
plunges  himself  were  borne  by  him  alone,'  and  if  its  evil 
consequences  did  not  press  on  his  nei^bours,  it  might  be 
contended  that  the  mischief  did  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
legislation  to  remove  or  control.  But  every  civiliied  people 
has  either  found  or  iB  finding  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
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subsistence  of  all  its  members,  dcsening  and  undeserving. 
Want  in  this  country  forms  an  unanswerable  claim  to  the 
necessaries  of  life, — such  nece8saries  ijcing  furnished  by  the 
industrious.  It  follows  also,  from  the  doctrine  that  all  must 
be  maintained,  that  you  cannot  relieve  any  self-supporting  class 
from  sharing  the  burden  of  sustaining  those  who  cannot  or  will 
not  support  themselves.  At  all  events,  such  is  the  state  of  onr 
law;  and,  as  I  believe,  a  state  which  cannot  be  altered.  The 
consequence  is,  that  labouring  men  artizans  and  small  shop- 
keepers, are  called  upon  to  diminish  the  pittance  whicli  ou^ht 
to  belong  to  their  families,  in  order  to  feed  the  pauper.  This  is 
no  place  for  sentiment ;  and  I  shall  expose  myself  fearlessly  to 
any  censure  which  I  may  draw  down  for  using  harsh  language, 
when  I  assert  it  to  be  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  destitute  who  are  reduced  to  pauperism  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct, or  the  misconduct  of  their  parentSy  is  yastly  greater 
than  that  which  is  brought  to  the  poor-house  by  misfortune. 
And  it  is  equally  notorious  that  the  misoonductto  which  I  refer 
is,  in  the  main,  indulgence  in  drink. 

'  Let  US  then,  when  we  speak  of  the  pain  produced  by  legal 
restraints  on  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol^  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  bitter  feelings  with  which  the  honest,  hard-working,  and 
temperate  man  mnat  regard  the  spoliation  of  his  property,  to 
feed  his  once  riotons  neighboor ;  whom  he  has  often  seen  reding 
home  at  the  early  dawn,  when  he  himself,  after  a  scanty  nighf  s 
rest,  has  been  returning  to  his  daily  toil.  And  while  on  this 
topic^  let  me  remind  my  readers  of  the  &r  deeper  affliction  whic^ 
bows  down  the  drunkard's  wife;  who,  day  after  day,  beholds 
her  husband  wasting  his  substance,  and  leaving  her,  and — what 
she  finds  much  harder  to  endure — ^her  children,  bare  of  food  and 
clothing ;  and  moving  on  towards  a  ftitnre  still  more  gloomy 
than  the  past  or  the  present.  Surely  if  the  pain  caused  to  the 
innocent  by  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  restrictions  on 
the  other,  is  to  be  made  the  criterion,  prohibition  is  fiur  more 
merciful  than  licence ! 

'  Descending  still  further  in  the  scale  we  come  to  crime.  Now 
it  is  part  of  the  definition  of  crime  that  it  is  an  injury  to  others. 
If,  then,  the  inflictions  of  crime  upon  the  community  are  in  any 
great  part  the  creatures  of  alcoholic  drinks,  who  is  there  that,— 
supposing  absence  from  crime,  or  a  cousiderablc  diminution  of 
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it^  were  the  only  good  oonscqueaoe  to  ariae  from  prohibition, — 
'  would  not  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  alcoholic  exhUaratioiw  as  a 
trifling  contribatioii  towaids  the  purchase  of  such  a  blesung? 

But  on  this  head  the  testimony  is  so  full  and  so  uniform  that 
it  cannot  jiossibly  be  gainsaycd.  Every  person  whose  avocations 
in  life  liave  brougbt  him  frequently  into  a  Criraiual  Court, 
must  admit  the  truth  of  what  is  stated  by  our  judges,  day  by 
day,  and  year  after  year,  that  by  far  the  greater  iiund)er  of  all 
the  oftenccs  committed  have  their  origin  in  the  love  of  drinking; 
generally  in  the  intemperance  of  the  ofteudcr,  not  seldom,  how- 
ever, in  tliaL  of  the  injured  party,  who  thereby  aflords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  attack. 

'  But,  ii  is  objected  tliat,  according  to  the  proverb,  we  must 
not  argue  against  the  use  because  of  the  abuse.  T  venture  to 
question  the  soundness  of  tlie  maxim.  It  appears  to  me  that 
if  the  abuse  cause  more  of  evil  than  the  use  does  of  good,  it  ia 
wise  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  get  rid  of  the  former,  I  grant 
tliat  if  it  be  i)raeticable  to  put  away  the  abuse  and  yet  retain 
the  use,  in  such  case  the  sacrifice  is  not  necessary.  And  this 
is  the  point  to  which  I  will  now  call  attention.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  whenever  alcohol  has  been  accessible,  it  has  offered 
to  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  who  partake  in  the  indulgence 
an  overwhelming  temptation  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
moderate  enjoyment.  In  many  of  our  pleasures  satiety  funuahes 
a  limit  soon  reached.  But,  in  drinking^  every  glass  appears 
to  create  far  more  thirst  than  it  assuages.  And  thus  the  use 
draws  on  the  abuse  by  an  irresistible  force.  The  principle,  that 
where  use  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  abuse  abstinence  is 
the  Intimate  remedy,  is  no  novelty.  Every  one  feels  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  quite  right  in  refraining  altogether  from  wine^  for 
the  reason  which  he  himself  gives — that  he  found  it  much  easier 
to  abstain  than  to  be  temperate.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  intimate 
tiiat  he  was  able  to  abstain,  but  could  not  be  temperate.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  resolute  will,  and  might  therefore  intend 
no  more  than  his  words  literally  import 

*  Still  in  a  very  large  numb^  of  cases,  the  question  does  not 
lie  between  that  which  is  easy  and  that  which  is  difficult;  but 
between  that  which  is  possible  and  that  which  is  impoesible. 
This  class  can  resist  if  they  steer  dear  of  the  temptation  arising 
from  tasting  liquor.  But  there  is  a  class  of  weaker  men.  These 
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may  have  the  same  desire  to  escape  the  enthralmeDt  of  alcohol 
as  the  former,  but  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  opportunity.  If  drink  be  within  their  reach  they  must  have 
it;  and,  if  they  have  it  at  all,  ihey  plmige  into  excess.  Thus, 
then,  there  are  three  dasses  of  drhnkers.  The  first  can  indulge 
without  losing  their  self-command.  The  second  cannot  indulge 
without  losing  their  self-oommand,  hut  they  can  abstain.  The 
third  cannot  abstain,  and  always  indulge  to  excess.  Now,  if  all 
drinkers  were  of  the  first  dassi,  and  could  be  sure  of  remaining 
in  it, there  would  be  no  abuse;  and,  consequently,  tiie  use  need 
not  be  sacrificed.  So,  again,  if  all  drinkers  fell  into  one  or 
other  of  the  two  first  classes,  there  need  ouly  be  partial 
sacrifice — namely,  the  one  which  the  second  is  willing  to 
make;  and  thus  the  objects  of  prohibition  might  be  gained 
without  the  aid  of  law.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  created  by  the 
existence  of  a  third  class,  which  cannot  be  protected  by  any 
power  of  its  own ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  evils  resulting 
firom  the  abuse  of  drink  are  almost  altogether  the  work  of  these 
unhappy  persons.  What  power,  then,  short  of  prohibitive  hiw 
are  we  to  invoke  for  the  control  of  this  third  class  ?  We  are 
told  that  tlio  progress  of  improvement  has  lessened  the  quantity 
of  drunkenness  in  the  world,  and  I  hope  the  statement  is  tine. 
It  is  certainly  lessened  in  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  by  that 
amelioration  of  manners  which  is  the  result  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. But  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  any  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  ranks  below,  is  in  any  great  degree;  to  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause.  It  seems  to  me  rather  to  be  the 
consequence  of  legal,  and  more  especially  fiscal  restraints.  And 
I  judge  so,  because  we  do  not  find  that  in  time  of  prosperity  the 
Ial)ouring  classes  arc  able  to  withstand  the  temptations  to 
drink ;  high  wages  giving  them  a  similar  command  over  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  would  be  caused  by  repealing  the  tax  upon 
them.  At  all  events,  the  improvement,  if  perceptible,  is  very 
slow;  and  any  hope  of  great  cflccts  is  consequently  postponed  to 
a  future  so  distant  as  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  prevision. 

'  Thus  the  hope  must  be  abandoned,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of 
eliminating  the  use  from  the  abuse.  They  must  both  go  or 
both  remain.  But  the  moderate  drinker  is  supposed  w  say, 
*  Why  should  I,  w  ho  am  endowed  with  self-commJMid,  give  up 
an  eigoyment  which  works  me  no  iil^  that  my  neighbomv  who 
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has  wo  self-oommand,  should  be  protected  icom  the  consequences 
of  his  own  infirmity  of  purpose  V  One  answer  is^  that  the 
oonsequenoes  of  his  misconduct  will  reach  you,  and  cause  yon 
more  discomfort  than  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  pleasure 
you  will  derive  from  alcoholic  exhilaration.  While  Eobinson 
Cmaoe  lived  alone,  he  might  apply  to  his  case  bottles  now  and 
then  with  impunity  $  but  when  he  was  jdned  by  Friday,  if  that 
model  servant  had  been  given  to  drink,  it  would  have  been  a 
wise  act  in  his  master  to  pour  out  his  mm  upon  the  siuid. 
That  we  snflPer  from  the  misfessanoes  and  non&ssanoes  of  those 
about  us,  is  the  great  tax  we  pay  Ibr  Eving  in  society;  and  if 
we  aie  of  opinion  that  on  the  whole  we  do  not  gain  more  than 
we  lose  by  associating  with  our  kindj  our  obvious  ooune  is  to 
seek  the  desert. 

*  Bnt  have  we  not  an  interest  in  banishing  this,  temptation,  far 
higher  than  any  which  bdongs  to  money  ?  If  mature  habit  may 
have  given  ns  a  right  to  feel  secure^  that  in  oar  own  penooe  we 
can  resist  all  tnduoements  to  excess,  have  we  none  dear  to  as  to 
guard  from  peril,  whose  habits  have  yet  to  be  filmed  7  Hav^ 
wc-^ot  our  children  ?  Let  not  parental  fimdness  dose  our  eyes 
to  their  dangers.  Let  us  not  indulge  too  much  in  those  day- 
dreams  of  their  future,  in  which  they  are  always  to  do  better 
than  wc  have  done,  because  they  arc  to  be  made  wise  by  our 
advice  and  experience.     If  we  cannot  but  look  upon  them  as 

<  Otur  Uttle  mItm  re-form'd  ia  fiiiar  clay/ 

we  must  not  act  on  such  vain  imaginings.  No,  not  even  as  to 
him,  the  little  paragon  of  the  nursery,  so  pure  and  sensitive,  so 
giilLed  with  talent,  so  rich  in  animal  spirits,  so  ardent  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  studies  of  childhood,  and  who  so  revels  in  its 
innocent  enjoyments  1    Beyond  a  doubt 

 'Spirits  ikre  not  finely  toacU'd 

and  murmuring  these  exquisite  lines,  wo  project  ourselves  into 
the  future  with  a  confidence  which  disdains  all  misgiving; 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  father,  mother,  brothers,  and 
siNV^rs  shall  be  chiedy  known  and  respected  as  members  of  his 
family,  and  as  bearing  his  name.  Alas  I  how  many  proud 
hopes  and  confident  anticipations  has  accursed  Alcohol  dashed 
to  the  ground  1  The  son  and  brother  whose  steps  were  watched 
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with  such  affeotknuite  ioteresty  wboae  tlightert  word  or  gesture 
was  noted  with  love  and  pnise  in  the  hotisehidkl  dide^  b 
beoome  an  objeet  of  sbaine,  reproach^  and  fear;  and  tlie 
nournen  learn  the  bitter  tmth  that  the  more  delicate  the 
organisation  the  keener  is  the  relish  for  pleasure,  the  greater  ia 
the  danger,  and  the  more  hideoos  the  min.  Who  has  not 
himself  known  many  a  hearth  so  desolated ;  and  who  then  shall 
affirm  without  presamption  that  his  own  peace  of  mind  will 
never  besoblastedl 

'  We  should  now  be  snffidentlj  advaneed  in  our  joum^  to  be 
able  to  see  that  if  it  oould  be  done  bj  voluntary  acts  it  would 
be  wise  in  any  community  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks. 
But  an  objection  has  been  raised  in  this  ])art  of  the  case  which 
must  be  disposed  of  before  the  conclusion  can  be  finally  proffered 
for  acceptance.  It  is  said  that  to  get  rid  of  temptation  by 
removing  the  tempting  objeet  precludes  us  from  acquiring  the 
power  of  self-government ;  and  consequently  deprives  us  of  all 
the  advantage  resulting  from  that  great  acquisition.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  the  necessity  of  self-government  is  felt  every  hour 
of  the  day.  In  action  and  repose,  in  pleasure  and  in  suffering, 
in  our  desires  and  in  our  antipathies,  we  ever  stand  in  need  of 
self-eontrol,  and  man  must  thorongldy  change  his  nature  before 
that  noblest  of  faculties  will  cease  to  be  his  most  urgent  want — 
and  inducements  to  yield  when  we  ought  to  stand  firm  will  always 
abound.  Even  if  religion  had  been  silent,  philosophy  might 
have  taught  us  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  temptation.  Tliere  were 
Grecian  sages^  we  are  told,  who  maintained  an  opposite  opinion  ; 
and  who  exposed  themselves  to  certain  moral  dangers  in  order 
to  test  their  capacity  for  resistance.  But  as  I  never  heard  tliat 
their  example  has  been  followed  iu  modem  times  by  any  who 
aspired  to  a  reputation  either  for  sound  morals  or  for  good 
sense,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  oontroversy 
upon  such  a  doctrine. 

'  I  submit,  then,  to  my  readers,  that  I  have  proved  national 
abstinence  to  be  desirable.  And  most  assuredly  it  cannot  be 
obtained  on  the  voluntary  principle.  For  although  it  might 
not  be  a  hopeless,  though  certainly  it  would  sometimes  be  a 
difficult  undertaking,  to  persuade  the  drunkard  to  consent  that 
the  doom  of  the  tavern  should  be  closed  against  him,  yet  we 
diall  always  have  an  opponent  in  the  tavern-keeper  himself. 
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on  whom  the  arts  of  penuttrion  will  be  exercised  in  vain.  The 
drunkard,  in  his  intervals  of  sobriety^  is  another  being  as  com- 
pared with  himself  when  under  the  dominion  of  his  insane 
thirst  for  liquor;  and  often  longs  for  protection  against  his  own 
weakness,  even  with  stronger  aspirations  than  those  which  urge 
him  on,  at  other  moments,  to  his  destruction.  But  the  trader 
who  makes  his  liyelihood  from  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  alco- 
holic  drinks,  is  subject  to  no  such  alternation  of  opposing  desires. 
He  steadily  seeks  from  morning  to  nij^ht,  and  from  night  to  . 
morning,  to  augment  their  consumption.  To  him  the  advantaj^c 
is  permanent;  and  so  great  that  his  share  of  the  public  mischief 
arising  from  the  trade  is  as  nothing  compared  to  his  particular 
henetit.  Until,  therefore,  the  patriotism  of  this  body  reaches  a 
height  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect,  and  of  which  no 
other  class  of  tlic  community  is  likely  to  set  an  exani])le,  we 
must  not  look  for  their  voluntary  co-operation  in  destroying  the 
trathc. 

'Repulsed,  then,  in  every  other  quarter,  we  seek,  though  not 
without  reluctance,  the  aid  of  the  law.  But  here  again  we  are 
met  with  an  objection  which  it  may  be  well  to  dispose  of  at 
once.  Such  a  prohibition,  we  arc  told,  is  not  within  the 
province  of  legislation  ;  but  how  and  upon  what  principle  the 
limits  of  that  province  are  defined,  we  are  not  told.  I  know 
of  no  other  principle  than  this,  which  1  have  already  in  sub- 
stance enunciated.  The  object  must  be  right,  and  the  law 
must  work  more  good  than  harmj  or,  to  simplify  the  pro- 
position, more  of  good  than  of  harm  must  flow  from  the  law 
when  it  is  put  in  action ;  a  result  which  can  never  be  obtained 
unless  the  law  is  rightly  directed;  although,  as  we  know  to  our 
cost,  a  law  may  be  rightly  directed,  and  yet  may  produce  more 
of  harm  than  of  good. 

'  It  cannot  be  denied,  and  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  to  make  the  action  of  a  prohibitive  law,  interfering, 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  private  life,  work  well  or  even  tolerably, 
is  a  task  of  great  and  of  all  but  insuperable  difficulty.  But 
having  r^ard  to  the  immense  importance  of  the  object  to  be 
obtained,  the  question  remains,  Is  it  guiie  insuperable?  For  if 
the  difficulty  can  be  surmounted,  by  any  degree  of  exertion,  the 
enterprise  ought  not  to  be  abandoned.  And  here  ^we  arrive  at  * 
a  stage  in  which  theory  is  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  render 
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tis  uaeftil  asnrtance.  TbeoriBto  have  usually  lieeii  ocmsidered' 
as  tempting  us  to  undertakings  beyond  our  strength ;  and  that 
they  frequently  err  on  that  side  is  perfectly  true.  But  they 
sometimeB  err  on  the  other  side,  and  condemn,  as  futile,  endea- 
vours which  are  eventually  crowned  with  success.  The  world 
was  deprived  of  locomotive  engines  for  many  years  by  a  belief, 
I  might  almost  call  it  a  superstition,  which  prevailed  among 
mechanists  that  the  firiotion  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail 
would  be  too  slight  to  maure  a  progressive  motion.  And,  after 
experience  had  proved  this  belief  a  delusion,  a  very  eminent 
professor  of  mathematics  limited  the  attainable  speed  of  trains 
drawn  by  such  engines  to  thirty  mUes  in  the  hour :  all  higher 
velocity,  he  said^  would  be  found  impossible,  from  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere.  I  myself,  as  late  as  the  year  1841,  while 
experiments  were  making  in  England  for  the  establishment  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  asked  the  opinion  of  a  foreign  electrician, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  as  to  tlic  leasibility  of  the 
undertaking.  He  answered  at  once  in  the  negative ;  giving  as 
his  reason  that  the  electric  influence  would  die  away  after 
having  been  carried  a  very  short  distance  along  the  wire;  and 
that,  consequently,  stations  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  so 
frequent  as  to  make  electricity,  as  a  vehicle  of  commuuicatiou, 
both  too  slow  and  too  costly  for  adoption. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  declare  a  truce 
with  theoretic  objections  to  a  Maine  Law,  until  we  learn  the 
success  or  the  failure  of  the  grand  experiment,  now  tryinjj:  in  the 
Tlnitcd  States  and  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America. 
And  I  own  I  am  not  a  little  disappointed  by  the  tone  and  the 
temper  in  which  this  gi'cat  struggle  to  attain  an  object  of  the 
highest  value,  is  contemplated  from  our  side  the  Atlantic. 
That  a  contest  in  which  strong  appetites  arc  allied  with  great 
pecuniary  interests  should  be  waged  with  fierce  determination, 
was  to  be  expected.  That  in  such  a  war  there  should  be  some 
fluctuations  of  victory  and  defeat  is  also  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events ;  yet  every  little  advantage  obtained  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Maine  Law  is  magnified,  not  from  fear  lest  a  great  enter- 
prise in  favour  of  human  happiness  should  prove  hopeless,  but  in 
triumph ;  as  if  it  were  a  fine  thing  to  discover  that  society  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced,  or  that  humau  nature  is  too  unchange- 
ably perverse,  to  enable  us  to  bear  a  restraint  so  much  for  our 

no 
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benefit  The  undertaking  may  prove  itself  beyond  human  ability 
to  accomplish.  I  trust  not;  and^  at  aH  events,  the  contest  is  not 
yet  brought  to  a  conclusion.    The  fight^ 

*  Now  Iwaiog  iUt  way,  now  to  fluit  nd«  drivm/ 
is  still  raging, 

*  And  nime  doth  know  to  whom  the  day  wiUCaU.' 

Doubts  and  misgivings  I  can  comprehend.  I,  myself  am  by  no 
means  firee  from  them.  But  how  any  mind,  not  biassed  by  sinister 
interests,  can  desire  a  termination  to  the  American  controversy 
adverse  to  the  Maine  Law,  I  must  confess  I  no  mofe  understand, 
than  that  it  should  have  been  hailed  as  a  triumph  if  t)ie  experi- 
ments on  the  electric  telegraph,  had  demonstrated  the  suggested 
incompetency  of  the  electric  influence  to  perform  the  required 
service.    In  the  United  States,  a  land  of  democracy,  no  such 
law  can  be  passed  unless  it  is  the  will  of  the  nugority  to  put 
themselves  under  the  restraint  in  question.    Nor  can  it  remain 
on  their  Statute-book  unless  that  public  opinion^  to  which  it 
owed  its  origin,  is  permanent.    Again,  that  majority  must  be 
very  large;  it  must  be  supported  by  the  wealth,  the  intelligence, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  of  the 
nation.     All  these  arc  elements  of  power,  and  every  elniK-nt 
must  eoneur  to  enable  sneh  a  law  to  Mork  itself  into  tlie  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people.    For  sup])osing  it  only  to  be  dcsii'cd 
by  a  l>are  majority,  the  rccalcitration  of  the  minority,  and  the 
countenance  m  hieh  would  be  given  by  so  large  a  l)ody  to  evasion, 
would  ])roduee  mischiefs  more  than  eounterbalancing  the  good 
which  eoidd  be  elfccted  by  the  ])rohiljitiou.  These  consequences 
would  act  on  the  ojiinions  of  the  majority ;  which  woidd  gra- 
dually nu'lt  awav  and  leave  their  anta^^onists  in  the  ascendant. 
The  Americans  of  the  United  States,  then,  are,  at  their  own 
cost  and  j)cril,  conducting  a  momentous  experiment,  from  which 
we  may  draw  a  lesson  of  inestimable  value.     1  have  already 
pointed  out  in  my  Cliar;;e  the  advantages  which  they  possess 
over  any  other  nation,  for  instituting  that  experiment  successfully. 
If,  nevertheless,  they  fail,  I  for  one  should  accept  the  result  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  to  seek  the  attainment  of  prohibition 
in  Kngland,  would  be  to  engage  in  a  vain  quest.    On  the  other 
hand,  il"  our  American  friends  prove  it  to  be  feasible,  it  would 
ill  become  us  to  abandon  the  cause  and  confieBS  our  inferiority  ; 
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altbouglij  ccrtuiiily,  uc  liavc  some  ditUcultics  to  encounter  which 
do  not  stand  iu  their  way.  The  greatest  of  these  arises  out  of 
tlie  fact  tliat  the  legislative  poMcr  in  our  own  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  minority;  a  state  of  things  which  leads  even  minds 
the  best  disciplined,  erroneously  to  assume  tliat  every  law  nnist 
he  forced  ujion  the  people ;  and,  throughout  the  w  hole  contro- 
versy, I  have  observed  a  tacit  assumptiou  of  thia  kind  perpetually 
intruding  itself  into  the  argument. 

Now,  I  not  only  admit,  but  most  earnestly  contend,  that  any 
law  which  interferes  Avith  the  habits  of  private  life,  cannot  in  our 
age  and  country  be  thrust  011  the  people.    "We  must  wait  until 
they  demand  it  for  themselves.    This  demand,  it  is  predicted 
by  the  oppoueuts  of  the  law,  will  never  be  made.    Sudi  as  are 
of  this  faith  may  sit  themselves  down  in  tranquillity;  assured 
that  no  Govemment,  even  the  most  despotic,  could  impose  it  on 
the  nation  against  its  will.  Tlie  enactment  of  prohibition^  then, 
pre-supposing  a  popular  demand  for  it,  the  question  is  narrowed 
to  this :  Ought  that  popular  demand  to  be  resisted  ?  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  the  proposal  of  a  Maine  Law  were  considered 
fh>m  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  hostility 
is  out  of  place.  There  is  all  the  diilbrcncc  in  the  world  between  the 
legislator  imposing  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  people 
for  whom  he  is  making  laws^  and  his  yielding  to  theirs.  In  the 
latter  event,  the  objector,  instead  of  repres^ting  the  desires  of 
a  whole  nation^  and  pleading  the  sound  pdicy  of  leaving  their 
own  aflaiis  in  their  own  hands,  now  represents  only  a  minority, 
which,  rather  than  unite  with  a  majority  in  a  small  concession, 
oppose  themselves  to  the  entreaties  of  the  many  for  the  removal 
of  evils,  the  magnitude  and  enormity  of  which  they  cannot 
deny.    To  me  this  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  contro- 
versy turns.    If,  therefore,  I  oould  be  permitted  for  a  moment 
to  suppose  mysdf  dothed  vrith  dictatorial  power,  I  would  not 
use  it,  for  the  enactment  of  prohibition,  until  the  nunority  became 
small  enough  to  ensure  that  all  opposition  to  the  law  diould  be 
so  borne  down,  by  the  stream  of  public  opnion,  as  to  be  unable 
to  set  up  any  counter  current  of  its  own. 

What,  then,  are  the  probabilities  that  these  very  stringent 
conditions  of  a  Maine  Law  will  ever  be  satisfied?  Th^  rest  on 
the  suffering  which  flows  from  the  present  state  of  things  \  on 
the  hopelessness  of  that  suffering  being  assuaged  to  any  very 
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large  extent  without  the  aid  of  law;  on  the  fact  which  certainly 
has  not  hvvw  sufficiently  considered,  that  many,  perhaps  even  the 
greater  portion,  of  those  who  are  enslaved  by  liabits  of  indulgence, 
would  consider  prohibition  as  their  protector  and  not  their  op- 
pressor ;  on  the  dcejj  interest  and  intense  desire  of  all  who  arc 
connected  by  family  ties  with  the  miserable  victims  of  intoxica- 
tion, to  place  them  under  this  valid  safeguard ;  on  the  small 
sacrifice  which  is  required  to  purchase  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  temperance  for  the  whole  nation ;  and  finally,  on  the  growth 
of  enlightened  philanthropy  which,  to  those  under  its  influence 
(a  body  daily  increasing),  makes  a  thousand  such  sacrifices  as 
that  of  intoxicating  drinks  felt  as  nothing,  when  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  delight  with  which  they  would  contemplate  the 
mass  of  happiness  of  necessitjr  arising  firom  the  extinction  of 
drinking  habits  among  their  ooimtrymen.  And,  coming  down 
fsom  speculation  to  experience,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  pro* 
gress  already  made  in  the  United  States  and  the  a4)oining 
British  Provinces,  though  insufficient  both  as  to  time  and 
extent  to  set  the  question  at  rest,  has,  nevertheless,  placed  it  in  a 
position  in  which  I  believe  no  *man  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  ever  expected  to  find  it. 

I  will  now  address  myself  to  one  or  two  olgections  whidi 
have  been  urged  against  the  enactment  proposed.  The  first  is 
usually  thus  expressed.  '  You  cannot  make  men  sober  by  Act 
of  Parliament/  Now  this,  as  it  universal  proposition,  is  not 
true.  We  make  our  prisoners  sober  by  denying  them  intoxi- 
cating drinks ;  and  we  obtain  the  power  so  to  deny  them  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  At  the  moment  I  am  writing,  journals  of  great 
influence,  directly  opposed  to  a  Msine  Law,  are  demanding  the 
suppression  of  canteens  in  the  Crimea.  What,  then,  is  meant 
by  the  olqection?  The  meaning,  probably,  is,  that  you  cannot 
inculcate  the  Um  of  sobriety  by  Act  of  Parliamoit.  But  even 
in  this  sense  the  olijection  is  falladousj  as  it  does  not  apply 
itself  to  the  conditions,  without  which  it  is  admitted  that  no 
Maine  Law  can  or  ought  to  pass.  I  am  supposing  a  Maine 
Law  demanded  and  supported  by  public  opinion.  Would  not 
the  beneficial  consequences  of  such  a  law  in  (Hniinisliing  poverty, 
disease,  and  crime,  augment  and  strengthen  that  love  of  sobriety 
on  which  the  law  was  founded?  But  assume  the  law  inoperative 
to  change  the  desires  of  those  who,  but  for  legal  impediments. 
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would  fall  into  pernicioiis  indulgence.  Is  it,  therefore,  of  no 
nae?  Are  the  laws  against  theft  of  no  avail  hecause  you  cannot 
make  thieves  love  honesty  by  Act  of  Parliament?  Indeed,  a 
little  conrideration  will  show  ns  that  if  tho  impolicy  of  the  law 
is  to  he  determined  by  the  test  implied  in  the  question  so  trium- 
phantly proposed,  reasons  fax  stronger  might  he  urged  against 
the  prohibition  of  theft  than  the  prohibition  of  drink.  The  law 
would  operate  on  the  drunkard  by  putting  intoxicating  liquors 
out  of  his  reach ;  but  it  cannot  so  operate  on  the  thief.  Our 
goods  and  chattels  cannot  he  placed  out  of  his  reach ;  and  con- 
sequently every  increase  of  our  wealth,  in  adding  to  opportunities 
for  larceny,  has  a  tendency  to  augment  the  number  of  our  thieves; 
a  tendency  by  the  force  of  whicli  we  should  be  overwhelmed,  but 
for  our  constant  endeavours,  by  improvements  in  our  system  of 
police,  and  now  by  preventive  and  reformatory  checks,  to  coun- 
teract the  fecundity  of  the  species. 

Another  objection  rests  on  the  fallacy  that  if  you  cannot 
do  everything,  you  must  be  held  to  have  done  nothing.  That 
the  good  ship  Prohil)ition  would  leak  a  little  is  very  probable. 
Can  any  law  be  specified  which  is  never  broken  ?  AVhat  are 
our  Courts  of  Justice,  our  Assizes,  our  Sessions,  and  our  Police 
Offices,  but  so  many  testimonies  that  laws  arc  not  expected  to 
extinguish  offences ;  but  only  to  keep  down  their  number  by 
dealing  in  the  best  manner  we  arc  able  w  ith  offenders.  If, 
then,  laws  are  to  be  considered  as  useless  because  they  arc  not 
unfrequently  broken,  our  best  course  will  be  to  put  the  Statutes 
at  Large  into  the  fire,  turn  out  the  lawyers,  and  apply  West- 
minster Hall  to  some  new  purpose.  '  It  is  evident/  says  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  'that  every  instance  of  the  infliction  of  a 
punishment,  is  an  instance,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  failure  of 
the  legislator's  design.  No  axiom  in  Euclid  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  object  of  the  legislator  in  enacting  that 
murderers  should  be  hanged,  and  pilferers  imprisoned  or  trans- 
ported, is  not  to  losd  the  gallows,  fill  the  gaol,  and  people 
New  Holland,  but  to  prevent  the  commission  of  murder  and 
theft  j  and  that,  consequently,  every  man  who  is  hanged,  or 
transported,  or  confined,  is  an  instance,  pro  tanto,  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency, f  .e.,  want  of  compleU  efficacy  of  the  law.'i^ 
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A  further  objection  is,  tliat  by  bringing  the  power  of  law 
into  llic  licld,  "\vc  shall  wrakcn  the  force  of  moral  persuasion. 
If  such  an  effect  were  to  follow,  there  would  be  much  to  deplore  ; 
although  most  assuredly  moral  persuasion  has  no  j^reat  success 
to  boast  in  the  war  against  intoxicating  drinks.  But  I  confess 
I  cannot  see  the  danger.  The  law  itself  Mould  be  based  upon 
moral  convictions;  and  the  conservation  of  those  imj)ressions 
'will  always  be  necessary  to  its  maintenance.  The  two  forces 
%vill  be  moving  precisely  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  instead, 
therefore,  of  the  one  force  being  subtracted  from  the  otlier^ 
botli  will  be  added  into  one  sum. 

1  am  not  sure  that  the  next  objection  which  T  am  about  to 
nnswer  has  ever  been  very  broadly  or  very  clearly  put  forth ; 
but  I  understand  the  doctrine  suggested  to  be,  that  to  remove 
temptation  is  not  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  jurisprudence. 
In  holding  out  temptation  it  may  be  said  neither  fraud  nor 
violence  is  exercised.  The  tempted  is  free  to  stand  or  falL 
The  Legislature,  therefore,  in  making  laws  to  prohibit  a  temp* 
tation,  is,  in  truth,  guarding  a  man  against  himself ;  and  thus 
going  beyond  the  functions  of  society,  which  was  formed  solely 
to  protect  men  from  each  other.  In  answer  to  this  objection  I 
would  submit,  that  whether  the  victim  is  ensnared  by  frand  or 
overoome  by  violence,  or  falls  a  prey  to  allurements  which  he 
cannot  resist^  although  not  deceived  as  to  the  consequences 
which  he  is  bringmg  upon  himself,  is  immaterial.  The  true 
question  remains  untouched^ — ^la  an  injury  inflicted  which  law 
can  prevent  without  the  introduction  of  a  greater  evil  ?  Are 
the  objectors,  I  woiuld  ask,  prepared  to  leave  the  sale  of  alcohol 
entirely  without  restriction?  Are  they  prepared  to  pennit 
brothels  to  be  opened,  or  gambling  to  be  practised  with  im- 
punity  ?  If  not,  the  principle  of  interference  is  conceded ;  and 
that  being  so,  the  quantum  of  restraint,  from  the  slightest  inter* 
meddling  up  to  prohibition  itself,  must  be  determined  entirely 
by  the  consideration  of  how  the  law  may  be  made  most  effec- 
tive for  its  object, — ^with  a  never-sleeping  caution,  however, 
against  letting  in  consequences  which  overbalance  the  benefit 
produced. 

But  a  distinction  has  been  taken.  It  has  been  said  you  may 
legislate  against  temptation  to  do  that  which  is  wrong  ab  initio, 
or,  in  other  words,  whidi  has  no  use  attadied  to  it,  but  is  alto* 
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gether  abuse;  and  thus  they  wouhl  justify  the  suppression  of 
brothels  and  gambling.  But  is  this  a  valid  distinction  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  one  sanctioned  by  usage  either  in  this  or  iu  any 
other  country  :  and  is  iu  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
objectors  themselves,  who  justify  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol, 
and  at  the  same  time  admit  that  its  manufacture  and  sale 
cannot  l>e  put  on  the  footing  of  other  articles  of  consumption, 
like  bread,  meat,  and  so  forth.  Again,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
prove  that  all  gambling  is  morally  indefensible.  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield's  twopenny  hits  at  backgammon  with  his  clerical 
brother,  were  not  only  an  act  but  a  habit  of  gambling,  yet  he 
must  be  straitlaced,  indeed,  who  would  reprehend  it.  Our  law 
does  not ;  thus  tacitly  acknowledging  that  tlicre  may  be  a  use, 
and  legislating  only  against  the  abuse.  And  if  by  this  moderate 
exerciae  of  controlj  gambling  can  be  so  kept  within  bounds  as  to 
work  no  great  amount  of  public  ii^ury^  a  sound  discretion  is 
ezerdsed;  for  in  no  case  ought  coercion  to  extend  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  general  welfare.  So  in  regard  to  tlie  sale 
of  alcohol ;  if  regulation  had  been  found  sufficient,  prohibitioii 
would  not  be  justified. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  want  of  candour  to  coooeal  that  in 
bnaging  temptations  within  the  scope  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
the  Legislature  is  treading  upon  ground  which  demands  extreme 
wariness  at  every  step, — ^tbat  personal  freedom  of  action  is  a 
sacred  right  and  of  immeasurable  value,  not  merely  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and 
that  the  law  must  overlook- many  aberrations,  rather  than 
weaken  tlie  spirit  of  enterprise  and  self-reliance,  created  and 
fostered  by  this  high  privOege. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  crowning  objection  by  which  the  advo- 
cates of  a  Maine  Law  are  sought  to  be  placed  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  You  admit,  say  the  objectors,  that  you  will 
not  even  ask  for  a  Maine  Law  until  you  have  secured  an  im* 
mense  preponderance  of  power  in  its  fovour ;  that  power  con- 
■isting  not  only  of  numbers  but  of  property,  of  intdligenoe,  and 
of  moral  sentiment.  But,  they  continue,  if  you  have  won  over 
these  potent  allies,  why  ask  for  a  Maine  Law  at  all  7  Why  not 
depend  on  that  overwhelming  public  opinion  which  you  looncede 
must  come  into  existence  before  a  Maine  Law  is  admissible? 
This,  they  say,  is  your  dilemma.    While  your  cause  is  unpo- 
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ptjlar,  a  Elaine  Jjaw  cannot  be  obtained.  When  it  becomes 
popular,  it  is  not  required.  AVhat  is  your  answer?  My  answer 
is,  that  the  dissident  minority  still  retain  the  power  of  inflieting 
great  evils  on  tlie  majority  by  excesses,  of  which  their  innocent 
families  and  their  sober  and  well-conducted  neighbours  must 
bear  tlic  conse(iucnccs ;  and  that  the  minority  will  be  joined  in 
their  mi-^rhirvous  acts  by  that  large  class  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  whose  capacity  for  self-government  is  unequal 
to  the  task  of  making  their  conduct  conform  to  their  convic- 
tions. So  long  as  this  class  is  not  protected  from  temptation 
by  a  Maine  Law^  although  tbeir  sober  opinions  coincide  with 
those  of  the  migority^  their  practice  inll  go  to  swell  the  public 
nuschief  caused  by  the  minority. 

'  There  remains  only  to  consider  the  aids  and  the  obstacles 
which  present  themselves  for  and  against  the  enactment  of  a 
Maine  Jaw  in  this  countiy.  The  aids  are  limited  to  that 
growing  oonviction  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  which^ 
so  fiur  as  I  can  judge,  is  making  its  way  among  all  classes ;  a 
sentiment  which  I  expect  will  be  quickened  by  the  competition 
for  supplying  the  markets  of  the  world  with  manufactures, 
which  we  shall  have  to  encounter  from  other  nations  not  so 
enthralled  as  ourselves  by  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  The  late 
Exhibition  in  Fhmce  must  have  shown  our  manufacturers,  that 
foreigners  lack  neither  skill  nor  enterprise;  and  if  we  are  for 
the  present  protected  by  our  enormous  capital,  and  our  won- 
derful means  of  distributmg  our  products  throughout  the  world, 
yet  we  must  not  forget  that  capital  has  often  changed  her 
metropolis.  That  her  Western  progress,  from  Venice  through 
Genoa  and  Amsterdam,  may  not  have  arrived  at  its  termination 
in  London  j  but  may  be  continued  to  New  York.  That  on  all 
sides  thick-coming  portents  indicate  that  we  shall  have  to 
encounter  a  severe  struggle  for  pre-eminenoe ;  and  that  in  the 
race  for  commercial  existence  with  young  and  active  compe- 
titors,  we  shall  not  be  first  at  the  gowl  if  we  cannot  shake  off 
the  weight  of  intemperance. 

With  respect  to  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Maine  Law 
doctrine,  they  are  indeed  mighty  and  numerous.  As  regards 
the  press,  a  fearfnl  majority  of  those  journals  and  periodicsl 
works  which  are  most  conspicuous  for  their  talent,  or  most 
formidable  horn  their  popularity,  are  earnestly,  not  to  say  vio- 
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lently,  opposed  to  prohibition.  And  so  long  as  Minerva  throws 
her  ley  'is  over  Bacchus,  his  bloated  carcase  will  Ix^  secure  from 
assault.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  when  the  public  mind  shall 
have  changed,  either  the  present  representatives  of  its  opinion 
must  change  with  it,  or  new  ones  will  be  substituted  in  their 
place ;  but  meanwhile  they  exercise  a  most  baneful  influence 
upon  that  oi)inion,  and  retard,  though  they  cannot  altogether 
prevent,  its  amelioration.-  Their  hostility  is  the  more  potent, 
as  it  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  suspicion  of  sinister  motives ; 
and  thus  the  Anti-Maine  Law  cause  obtains  credit  for  sincerity 
in  its  advocates.  Nevertheless,  that  reputation  masks  no  incon- 
siderable force  of  opposition,  which  cannot  be  refcTrcd  to  a  justi- 
fiable origin.  This  state  of  the  press,  arms  with  great  power 
the  body  which  is  organized  for  the  protection  of  pecnniary 
interests.  Formidable  as  this  body  is  by  their  numbers,  their 
wealthy  and  their  discipline,  they  would  fight  under  great  disad- ' 
Tantages  if  they  stood  alone.  When  the  question  la — ^How  shall 
we  deal  with  the  traffic  which  has  wrought  us  so  much  of 
snffiering  ? — we  should  lend  an  unwilling  ear  to  the  pleading  of 
brewers  and  distillers,  if  it  found  no  echo  in  the  applause  of 
disinterested  bystanders.  The  cries  of  Demetrius  and  the 
■ilversmiths,  that  their  craft  was  in  danger,  were  not  calculated 
to  make  the  world,  beyond  the  walls  of  their  city,  conform  to 
the  creed  urged  with  such  paasionate  iteration,  that  '  Great  is 
Biana  of  the  Epheaiana.'  Hence  the  imporfcanoe  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Maine  Law,  of  that  alliance  with  literature  whidi  at 
present  it  cannot  be  denied  they  eiyoy. 

But  they  make  their  power  feh  in  another  way,  which  has 
never  yet  obtained  a  notice  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
The  tradesmen  eugaged  in  ihe  sale  of  intoiicating  drinks,  form, 
in  efery  large  town,  a  numerous  and  compact  body  of  Toters; 
each  IbUowed  by  a  knot  of  obsequious  customers,  kept  in 
dependence  upon  him  by  a  long  array  of  chalk  scores  behind 
the  door  of  Ids  tavern.  And  this  body  consequently  holds  in 
its  hands  a  fearful  amount  of  elective  power;  both  as  regards 
Parliunent  and  the  Municipal  Councils.  Some  of  our  principal 
towns  are  at  this  moment  entirely  at  its  command;  and  others 
have  only  been  redeemed  by  severe  contests  between  it  and  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  are  free  from  its  influence. 

In  pointing  attention  to  the  body  engaged  in  this  traffic,  I 
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am  iiiflucnced  by  no  personal  fccling-s  of  hostility  towards  its 
nionibers.  On  tlie  contrary,  niy  jjrtMli lections  arc  with  them. 
For  many  years  I  acted  as  Counsel  to  the  great  Association  of 
the  Licensed  \  ictuallei*s  in  London.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
know  and  to  admire  their  ell'orts  to  provide  for  tlie  wants  of 
their  less  affluent  Inethren.  I  stood  ])y  them  while  Tjord 
lMell)oui*ue,  then  Prime  Minir?ter,  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  noble 
edifice  erected  at  their  cost,  for  the  education  of  tlieir  orphan 
children.  I  was  their  professional  adviser  in  the  establishment 
of  their  Insurance  Office  ;  Avliich  they  founded  that  each  anion^^ 
them  might  be  induced  to  make  provision  for  his  family  after 
his  death.  1  was  not  infrequently  called  upon  professionally 
to  consider  the  course  pursued  by  the  daily  journal  which  they 
have  established,  and  raised  to  a  position  of  great  influence;  and 
I  always  fouud  it  the  steady  and  able  advocate,  of  the  principles 
of  civil  and  rcligioua  liberty  and  of  social  progress. 

The  manufactiu'ers  and  vendors  of  intoxicating  liquors,  follow 
the  calliug  to  which  they  were  bioaght  up.  Until  of  late  years 
none  censured  the  tradesman,  and  few  censured  the  trade  itself. 
It  would  therefore  be  not  only  uncharitable^  but  unjust,  to  assume 
that  the  individuals  engaged  in  tlie  traffic,  arc  conscious  that  their 
avocation  it  one  inoonnatent  with  the  welfiure  of  their  country- 
men. Not  the  most  ardent  prohibitionist  will  place  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  on  a  footing  with  the  slave  trader  or  the 
holding  our  feUow-creatures  in  bondage ;  and  yet  the  time  was 
when  the  purest  and  most  enlightened  friends  of  liberty,  were 
unconscious  that  the  negro  race  had  any  claim  to  the  rights  of 
man.  History  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  name  standing  higher 
than  that  of  John  Locke,  as  an  opponent  of  despotism — ^whether 
of  the  mind  or  the  body.  As  a  philosopher,  he  investigated 
and  established  many  tme  principles  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious. 
As  a  citizen,  he  endured  with  firmness,  exile  and  persecution  for 
their  sake ;  and  yet  this  great  political  philosopher,  when  called 
upon  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  Province  of  Carolina, 
formally  enacted  that  every  freeman  of  the  State  should  h^ve 
ahsolute  power  and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves.  After  such 
an  example  it  would  be  absurd  indeed,  as  well  as  unjust, 
to  doubt  that  the  plainest  of  moral  principles  may  remain 
undiscemed  by  individuals  of  honest  and  intelligent  minds.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  not  to  feel  concern  for  those  who  may 
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be  losers  by  the  reformation  in  view.  And  if  I  conld  forget 
the  sutiering  which  the  procrastination  must  necessarily  entail 
on  multitudes,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state,  what  I 
nevertheless  must  admit,  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  living 
tradesman  witnessing  the  extinction,  or  even  the  sr  ritMis  dimi- 
nution^ of  the  liquor  traffic.  But  if  I  were  likt;ly  to  possess 
influence  over  any  individual  engaged  in  the  trade,  I  would 
advise  him  to  pooae  before  he  resolved  to  bring  up  his  offspring 
to  his  own  ayocation.  It  may  already  be  doomed ;  although  he 
himself  may  not  live  to  witness  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
Many  trades  have  passed  away ;  and  those  who  have  clung  to 
them  to  the  last  have  suffei'ed  for  th^  want  of  foresight,  or  for 
lack  of  resolution  to  break  up  a  concern  in  which  their  capital 
was  embarked,  and  for  which  they  were  fitted  by  long  training. 
Let,  then,  the  licensed  victoallers  and  their  brethren,  not  con* 
centrate  all  their  exertions  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  causes, 
which  every  advance  of  civilization  will  expose  to  new  dangers. 
It  matters  not  to  the  tradesman  by  which  oi  his  opponents  he 
is  overcome.  If  inoral  persuasion  has  the  efficacy  attributed  to 
it  by  many  able  writers,  then,  even  should  a  Maine  Law  never 
pass,  the  consequences  to  hun  will  be  much  the  same ;  perhaps 
even  more  disastrous,  as  the  absolute  extinction  of  a  trade  im- 
peratively calls  upon  all  those  who  follow  it,  instantly  to  betake 
themselves  to  some  other  pursuit;  while,  as  r^;ards  the  trade 
slowly  dying  away,  many  still  ding  to  it  in  the  vain  hope  of  its 
resuscitation.  And  if  moral  control  shall  be  found,  as  I  fear  it . 
will  be  found,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  insufficient  to  produce 
the  desured  effect,  this  experience  will  furnish  many  a  recruit  to 
the  Maine  Law  banner,  from  the  advocates  of  moral  persuasion. 
But  suppose  intemperance  to  prevail,  and  to  ward  off  all  the 
attacks  of  both  its  opponents. — ^Who  is  so  bold  as  to  answer  for 
the  nation  itself  not  succumbing  to  the  ardour  of  its  numerous 
rivals  ? — presenting  to  the  trading  classes  of  our  posterity  an 
arena  in  which  tlic  struggles  to  live  arc  severe  but  hopeless,— 
the  slain  a  countless  host, — the  survivors  a  scanty  remnant  I 
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Present  State  of  North  America  relative  to  Legislation 

AGAINST  the  SaLS  OF  INTOXICATING  LlQUOAS^  JaN.  : 

VIVITEI)  STATES. 

Pbohibition  tfi  fuU  and  satisfactory  operation  in  the  foUowmg 

of  the  United  Staiet :— 


Khodoltlaad 
MiohifMi  . 


Connecticut . 

Iowa  .    .  . 
NewHampahire 


185a 
1859 

1859 
1853 


1854 

1855 

1855 
1855 


Area 

in 
Square 
ililaa. 


7*50 
1900 

8000 


♦750 


9130 

5o»9'4 
9280 


(1850). 


994*514 
I47»548 

314, i«o 
397*564 


3,70,19* 

9ii53> 

192,214 
317,976 


Repre- 

tiTeii  in 
Con- 


II 
9 


1 

3 


In  tiuB  Slate,  after  much  opposi- 
tion, the  law  stands  firm. 

Httdl  obstructed  at  first,  has 
■ince  been  improved,  and  is 
now  in  beneficent  operation. 

Adopted  at  the  earliest  date,  by 
QDUiimouB  acclamation  ;  this 
law  has  always  been  effectively 
sustained. 

The  legal  difficulties  which  at 
first  obstructed  thi«  law  haTe 
given  way ;  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  one  disaenticnt 
▼oioe,  having  pronounced  the 
law  constitutional. 

Aftur  repeated  efforts,  thia  State 
rqmoea  in  an  eflwtire  admi- 
nistration of  the  law. 

The  first  of  the  Slave  States  to 
adojit  iirohibition. 

Ratifieil  by  a  popular  vote. 

Completing  the  list  of  Hew  £ng- 
land  State*. 


States  in  which  PRoniniTioN  is  the  Law,  but  in  tvhich  its 
operation  has  been  impeded  or  set  on  one  side  by  hostile  legal 
decisions : — 


Date 
of 

Law. 

Area 

in 
Square 
MilM. 

Population 
(18J0). 

R*pre- 

ti»wi  in 
Con- 

BEMARE3. 

ladiaoft  .  . 
NawYofk  . 

1835 

i 

'855 

33.809 

46,000 

988,416 

J.097.394 

II 

33 

Is  praoticiilly  uflelesa,  having 
been  declared  in  its  prewui 
form  unconstitutionaL  Tha 
difficulty  ia,  hoirafier,  merely 
technical. 

After  six  m<mths  of  moot  bene- 
ficial operation,  the  law 
been  decided  to  be  unconsti- 
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BXAtM. 

of 
Lmt. 

Arm 

in 
Squkre 
MilM. 

Population  ^ 
11850). 

Bcpre* 

senta- 

tivca  in 
Con- 
greM. 

BB1CABKB» 

Minneaote  . 
(T«Ritot7) 

1853 

• 

« 
• 

141,839 

6,077 

tutional.    Tho  points  raised 
were,  of  course,  purely  techni- 
cal and  local — auch  as  a  colli- 
sion between  State  and  general 
law,  the  peculiar  difficulty  of 
%  Fedeml   Union, — and  the 
power  p^ven  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution to  the  Legislature  sia 
regards  conHscation  of  pro- 
perty.     The    law    will  be 
amencie<.i,  not  repealed. 
The    Supreme   Conii  decided 
that  this  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional, oil  tho  ground  that  it 
had  been  submitted  to  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  The  people, 
however,  having  suntained  it 
by  a  large  majority,  the  Legis- 
ktore  hM  not  lepekled  it. 

In  the  foUowkiff  Statee  Prohibition  has  entered  temporary 

popular  disaster 

BtAfS. 

Date 

of 
Law. 

Ar«s 
in 
SqiUM 
ItilM. 

Population 
(18S0). 

Repre- 
scnts- 
tivca  in 
Coo* 
pen* 

SIKAVKS. 

• 

niinoli   .  . 

1851 
1855 

55.409 

583,169 
851*470 

6 
9 

The  Pioneer  of  Prohibition ; — 
complicated  with  theNebrssIcA 
and  KaniiM    que«itions,  the 
cause  of  prohibition  was  de- 
feated in  1855,  and  »  IftW  of 
the  most  stringent  and  severe 
restriction  was  Babstituted. 
The  results  even  of  thta  were 
80  alarming  as  to  result  in  the 
indignant  rejection  of  the  Oo« 
vemorof  1855,  and  the  eko- 
tion  of  reprcs^'iiUiti  vcs  unani- 
mous for  prohibitioD*  which 
will  be  immediatay  re-maeled 
by  larger  majorities  tlian  ever 
known  in  the  State  on  any 
questioii. 

An  ill-constructed    law,  since 
repealed,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
better. 
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States  and  Territories  in  progress  towards  Peohibitiov,  or  in 
which  Laws  of  Partial  Paohibition^  or  severe  Restriction,  have 
been  already  adopted: — 


Date 

of 

Law. 

Area 
in 
Sqiure 
HilM. 

FopnlatioB 
(1850). 

R«pre> 
Bent*- 
tiTMia 
Con* 

Oluo  .   .  . 

1,980,329 

21 

PennsylTMUA 

1855 

4^000 

9,311,786 

«5 

V*  iMwimui 

5*9*4 

305,391 

3 

Maiylaod  . 

1855 

ii,H4 

583,034 

6 

New  Jersey  . 

8,340 

* 

489^555 

5 

SouUi  Carolina 

1856 

668,507 

6 

TennesMO  • 

1856 

45>6oo 

r,oo9,7i7 

10 

TesM.  .  . 

«i«,59a 

NebffMk*.  . 

335,88« 

Mosqmto 
(Irimah). 

A  stringent  law  prohibiting  sale 
of  all  liquors,  except  wine  and 
cider,  made  from  iwtive  pro- 
duce. 

Retail  trade  proliibitod,  but  legal 
difllfultios  <>l>struct  the  mil 
oi>eration  of  the  law. 

Tlie  elections  of  1855  rcHulted  in 
thcchoiceof  a  (iovenior  favour- 
able to  prohibition,  but  the  law- 
was  lost  by  a  narrow  majority. 

Passed  by  the  Representatives, 
but  lost  in  the  Senate  (Slave 
Sute). 

The  law  recently  lt«st  by  an  even 
or  tie-vote.  '  Tiie  Council  of 
Ji  '.-^<  \  city  have  carried  out  a 
sort  of  ptiihihitory  ordinance 
among  tht;ni.-,t.lvc.s  by  a  vote 
of  ten  to  one. 

Slave  State.  Total  prohibition 
on  Sundays. 

Slave  State.  Prohibition  of  sales 
in  quantities  of  less  than  one 
quart. 

A  law  proliibtting  reteil  gales 
was  8U8taine<l  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  1854, 
and  hat  sinoe  nesived  exteif 
■ion. 

Almost  unanimous  petitions— a// 

the  feinalefl  jonuaff. 
Total  prohibition,  as  Htipulatotl 

expressly  in  the  treaty  recently 

signed  by  Lord  damidon  and 

Mr.  Dallas. 


BEITISn  AMERICA. 

Nkw  BBCNiiwicK.— a  law  of  partial  prohibition  in  i8<3— repealed  in  iRo 
Total  prohibition  adopted  1855,  and  enfiirced  in  iH^K    The  hostility  of  Uie 
LuMit.  iiant-(;..v,rn.>r  to  the  law  enabled  itS  enemies  to  repeal  it.  Tha 
province  IS  now  under  most  stringent  liosnoe.   ProhibiUon  wiU  ahorHj,  in 
aU  probabihty,  be  n-wmsttL  — w 

HOTA  ScoTi.v.— Narrow  majoritiee  in  some  tedmieal  pointa  of  oidar  Uvo  dalwrad 
the  measure  in  this  provioee. 

Prixoi  Edward's  Islahd.— Narrowly  defteated  in  1854. 

Cahada.— Wt  in  iS5r,  by  51  t..  50.    M.iny  counties"  are  under  'No4ioenoe* 
authonties,  and  are  cousetiuentiy  without  the  sale  <tf  infaMdcaoti. 
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These  tables  came  to  me  from  a  highly  respectable  source. 
Still,  it  is  right  to  ftTOW  that  my  infonnant  hokU  pro-Maine 
Law  opinions. 

A  tul)lo,  nearly  similar,  dated  April,  1856,  I  sent  to  the 
Honourable  George  Boutwdl,  late  Govenior  of  Massachusetts. 
In  November  of  that  year,  he  returned  me  an  answer,  from 
which  I  give  the  foUowu^  extract : — 

'  The  Maine  Law  movement  has  been  entirely  overshadowed 
by  the  contest  upon  slavery,  yet  there  »  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  public  sentiment  has  retrograded,  though  there  may  have 
been  no  progress  since  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  prohibition. 

'  The  prine^pka  tff  the  Maine  Law  are,  howener,  firmly  fitted 
in  the  policy  qf  the  Eaatem  (I  mean  the  New  England)  Statee, 
and  vfiU  not  be  abandoned.  Changes  tiiere  may  be,  as  in 
Maine  itself  last  year,  but  they  will  be  temporary.  The  people 
will  secure  the  power  to  close  any  dram-^hop  whenever  they 
please.  And  this  ib  a  great  conservative  foroe  of  society,  and 
practically  used  or  neglected,  according  to  the  local  public 
sentiment.  Ton  are,  no  doubt,  tM  that  in  the  cities  and 
laiige  towns  the  traffic  is  ahnost  uninterrupted.  This  statement  ' 
is  not  entirdy  &lse ;  indeed,  it  may  seem  to  some  to  be  literally 
true,  yet,  even  in  the  cities,  the  defders  are  obliged  to  preserve 
an  appearance  of  respectability,  while  in  the  rural  districts  the 
traffic  is  broken  up,  or  carried  on  in  secret.  Your  table  seems 
to  me  to  be  correct,  though  I  have  not  the  authorities  by  which 
I  cau  verify  all  the  statements.' 

'  On  the  JEfffeet  qf  Good  or  Bad  Times  on  CommUtals  to  Prison. 

Bt  the  Rbv.  John  Culy. 

[Bead  before  the  StatiatiolJ  Section  of  the  British  AasooiAtion  for  the  Admommi 
of  Soienoe^  fti  Liverpool,  93id  September,  1854.] 

'  It  lias  long  been  a  popular  opinion  that  committals  to 
prison  increase  under  the  pressure  of  '  bud  times'  and  diminish 
when  that  pressure  is  removed.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  in 
many  respects  erroneous ;  and  it  may  not  ]}c  useless,  therefore, 
to  show  how,  in  reality,  crime  and  disorder,  as  indicated  by 
committals  to  prison,  are  aft'cctcd  by  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
industrial  and  social  state  of  the  working  classes. 

'  The  facts  and  observations  which  X  have  to  submit  are 
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drawn  from  the  Annual  Reports  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
present  to  the  magistracy  of  Lancashire  since  1824.  They 
relate  to  the  Connty  House  of  Correction  at  Preston — the  chief 
prison  for  the  northern  division  of  Lancashire — ^which  division 
includes  the  large  mannfacfcuring  towns  of  Preston^  Blackburn^ 
Burnley,  Chorley,  Haslingden,  Aocrington,  &c  The  population 
of  Nordi  Lancashire  was  4021600  in  1841,  and  461,400  in 
1851.'!'  My  report  for  1826  contained  tAie  first  notice  of  the 
connexion  between  distress  and  committsls;  and  I  therefore 
venture  to  quote  the  following  psssage  in  it: — ^'The  intervsl 
between  July,  1824,  and  July,  1825,  was  one  of  general 
prosperity  and  comfort  anaong  tiie  labouring  Hnssos  of  the  sur- 
rounding district;  that  from  July,  1825,  to  July,  1826,  included 
a  period  of  periiaps  unprecedented  distress.    Yet  in  this  latter 

period,  the  folony  list  presented  no  augmentation  

While  40,000  or  50,000  of  the  poor  were  existing  upon 
charitable  contributions,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  that  a  single 
theft  (recorded  in  the  calendar)  was  caused  solely  by  hunger. 
The  few  persons  who  pleaded  distress  as  an  excuse  for  their 
offisnoes  were,  in  every  esse,  old  oflfend^Fs/ 

*  During  the  prevalence  of  this  distress,  I  had  many  oppor. 
tunities  of  witnessing  what  I  have  often  seen  since — ^the  fortitude 
and  patience  exercised  by  the  working-classes  in  times  of 
suffering,  aud  the  admirable  self-denial  with  which  many,  who 
were  themselves  in  poverty,  assisted  the  utterly  destitute. 
From  a  table  given  in  my  Report  for  1830,  it  appeared  that, 
during  the  four  ordinary  years  ending  with  June,  1824,  the 
annual  average  of  committals  to  the  sessions  was  119;  the 
prosperous  year  1825  produced  177  committals;  the  following 
year  of  distress,  172;  and  the  year  of  reviving  prosperity 
(ending  July,  1827)  no  less  than  269. 

'This  lamentable  anomaly  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
working  classes  can  only  arise  from  the  fact  that  high  wages, 
to  the  ignorant  and  uncdueated  poor,  bring  with  them  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  propensity  to  intoxication,  which  is  so 
fatal  to  their  comfort  and  character .* 


*  'The  Hundred  of  Lonsdale  commite  can*  fortruU  to  the  Lancaster  sessions. 
Theie  nam  few  in  mimber — are  therefore  ocdoded  from  oonaidanUoB.  AH 
offenders  convicted  tummarUy  are  sent  to  Preston.  Hiw  having  been  4hft  invft> 
riaUe  pnMtioeh  tlM  quoation  toaatod  of  in  tbia        ia  nai  aflbotod  by  it* 
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'  Tlie  opinion  thus  expre.stecd  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has 
been  but  too  well  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  suc- 
ceeding year. 

*The  ten  years  ending  with  June,  1844,  were  marked  by 
several  events  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  moral  and  industrial 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  in  North  Lancashire.  In  1836-7, 
a  spixmers'  '  strike*  at  Preston  threw  nearly  9000  hands  out  of 
employ  fiir  about  four  months.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  these 
hands  were  under  nineteen  years  of  age;  and  the  consequence 
was,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  ymmg  offenders  com* 
mitted  to  tlie  sessions.  It  was  noted,  however,  at  the  time, 
that '  idleness,  and  not  want,  had  been  the  immediate  canse  of 
crime  in  almost  all  the  cases  which  oonkl  be  cleailj  ydSoned  to 
the  'strike**  And  even  in  this  year  of  distress,  tiie  com-^ 
mittals  to  the  sessioiis  were  less  by  fifty-nine  than  thoee  of  the 
conrespcmdiDg  period  ten  years  before,  when  '  emj^oyment  for 
the  poor  had  again  become  pretty  well  distribiited.'t  From 
1838  to  1842  (with  a  fitvonxaUe  interval  in  1840),  want  of  em- 
ploy, and  consequent  privation,  gradually  pressed  more  and  more 
upon  the  manufacturing  population  of  North  Lancashire,  until, 
in  the  winter  of  1849-3,  their  sufferings  became  severe  almost 
beyond  example.  At  this  time,  also,  a  spirit  of  seditum  and 
riot  had  loosened  the  restraints  which  the  masses  in  North  . 
Lancashire  are  usually  willing  to  acknowledge ;  and  the  autumn 
of  184a  was  marked  by  an  amount  of  agitation  end  violence 
which  betokened  no  slight  danger  to'  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  Two  years  belbre  this  time,  how- 
ever,  and  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  growing  (and  providential) 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure,  the  County 
Police  Force  had  been  organized  ;  and  it  was  now  found  capable 
of  arresting  and  of  permanently  subduing  the  dangerous  spirit 
which  had  been  excited  into  action.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  a  considerable  increase  in  committals  might 
be  expected.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  the  new  constabulary 
added  to  the  number  of  apprehensions  and  committals,  though 
there  might  be  no  corresponding  increase  of  actual  crime. 
Political  disafi'ection  encouraged  dishonesty  and  violence  to  an 
extent  which  poverty  alone  would  not  have  provoked ;  at  this 


*  Bopcrt  for  1837.  t  Btpart  tvs  1830. 
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time,  also,  prison  discipline  in  North  Lancashire  was  in  a  state 
calculated  to  promote  rather  than  reprees  crime;  and  to  all 
tlua  it  may  be  added  that,  hitherto,  little  or  no  progreaa  had 
been  made  in  efforts  to  extend  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 

education. 

' '  Of  ninety-six  men  tried  for  riot,  &c.«  in  tlie  Chartist  out- 
break in  the  autunm  of  1 842,  sixty  were  unable  to  lead,  and 
thirty-six  were  ignorant  of  their  Savionr^s  name/ 

'  I  present  a  summary  of  the  committals  for  the  ten  years 
now  treated  of,  in  which  it  will  be  obaenred  that,  in  the  year  of 
greatest  distress,  the  ordinary  committals  were  20  per  cent, 
below  those  of  the  preceding  year.  In  order  to  free  a  com- 
parison between  the  several  years  from  the  effects  of  temporary 
or  accidental  influence,  the  following  offenders  are  excluded : — 
I,  soldiers  under  sentence  of  court  martial;  2,  debtors ;  3, 
females  under  ntmmary  conviction  ;*  4,  Chartist  rioters.  The 
remarks  are  literally  or  substantially  quoted  from,  the  reports 
of  the  respective  years : — 


Year  ending 
lit  Julj. 

Comniltod 
toSaMioM. 

Committ^ 

1835  

1836  

1837  

168 
187 

«77 

627 

1838  

«839  

302 
361 

762 
655 

394 

937 

1841  

1843  

»844  

4B5 
6it 

497t 

433 

901 
1053 

894 

Spinnen'  strike^  which  huited  from  the  end 
of  October  to  Febraary.* 

Suffering  among  hund  loom  weavers.' 
High  price  of  proviuoiia  aud  scarcity  of 
employ.' 

Increase  of  committalH  mainly  attril)utnl»le 
to  the  ettablishment  of  the  County  Police.' 
*Nowantof  employ,  and  timeM  favoiamI>le.' 

Trade  in  a  depressed  state.' 

Great  and  prolonged  suffering.' 

The  depremon  at  its  lowest  point' 

Full  employ.    Prison  ditdpune  well 
bliabecL' 


'The  next  ten  years,  ending  with  June,  1854,  embraced  two 
seasons  of  great  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  one  of  extreme 
distress.  The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  period, 
framed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  given  above : — 


*  These  are  excluded  because  at  one  time  they  were  committed  to  Lancaster 
Oastle^  and  at  another  to  the  Preston  House  of  Correction. 

t  This  number  is  exclnsire  of  133  Chartist  rioters. 
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Ymt, 

Cmm. 

Summary 
Convictioiu. 

301 

700 

1846 

666 

646 

1848  

343 

843 

»S49  

m 

J379 

1850  

iH 

1851  

387 

i4.«*5 

1851  

4»7 

1226 

1853  

44« 

loia. 

I«54  

470 

957 

BEUABK8. 

Ahund.ince  of  work.    Friion  din^plIlM  in 

beneticuil  operation.' 

Occupation  at  the  factories  not  so  readily 

obtained.    Mat) y  Imndred*  of  hand-loom 

weavers  out  of  employ.' 
Never  have  the  combined  evils  of  icardty 

of  food  and  aoacetty  of  emploj  iiwued  w 

heavily.* 

The  diatnat  at  ita  marinwwn.* 
TimM  greatly  fanpfo^ed.* 


'  A  period  of  great  and  oontinned  prospe- 
*Tbo  Pkeaton  strike/ 


'The  first  scasOD  of  proeperity  (ending  with  Jun^  1845,) 
occurred  at  a  time  when  a  vigorous  and  reformatory  prison 
discipline  had  began,  to  develop  highly  satisfactoiy  effects  in 
the  decrease  of  committals^  and  especially  of  recommittala. 
The  manuftctoring  distress  which  followed  in  1847-8,  unlike 
that  of  1842-3,  was  attended  bgr  no  Chartist  excitement,  nor  hy 
any  other  influence  likely  to  aggravate  whatever  tendency  to 
crime  distress  might  have  created. 

'  In  my  Report  for  1847, 1  observed :  '  Never  within  the  term 
of  my  chaplaincy  have  the  combined  evils  of  scarcity  of  food 
and  scarcity  of  employ  pressed  so  heavily  as  daring  the  last 
winter;  and  never — to  the  great  credit  of  thonsands  of  sa£> 
forers — ^have  offenders,  pleading  distress  for  their  fonlts  been 
fewer  in  nomber.'  Yet,  in  these  very  hard  times,  the  com- 
mittals to  the  sessions  were  not  increased  to  the  extent  which 
^might  have  been  expected,  and  the  summary  convictions  were 
fewer  than  thej  had  been  for  ten  years. 

'  The  increase  to  the  sessions,  as  invariably  the  case  in  times 
of  compulsory  idleness,  and  as  previously  exemplified  in  the 
strike  of  1836-7,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  boys.  'It  is 
ehiefly  from  among  the  idle,  not  the  hungry,  factory-boys  that 
the  additions  to  our  year's  calendar  are  drawn.'  'Juvenile 
delinquency  (as  compared  to  the  preceding  year)  was  increased 
to  the  amount  of  92  per  cent.**    In  the  winter  of  1847-8,  dis- 


•  Bcpnrt  for  1847. 
S  S  2 
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tress  pressed  upon  the  operative  classes  with  a  severity  never 
before  exceeded, — ^perhaps  never  before  equalled.  'Sly  report  for 
that  year  contains  a  table  framed  from  data  collected  by  the 
Chief  Constable  of  the  County,  Capt.  Woodford, '  showing  the 
absence  of  any  marked  connexion  between  poverty  and  crime, 
as  well  as  the  credUabfe  disproportion  between  m^ferers  and 
offenders,*  It  appeared  from  the  returns  in  question  that, 
daring  this  disartrous  period,  45*000  mill-hands  in  North  Lan- 
cashire, irrespeotiTe  of  other  operatiyes,  were  either  working 
short  time,  or  were  altogether  unemployed,  and  that  in  the 
Preston  Union  nearly  12,000  aduUa  were  reodving  oat>door 
relief;  yet  the  committals  to  the  sessions,  so  fiir  from  exhibiting 
an  increase,  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  7  per  cent,  on  the 
committals  of  the  preceding  year. 

'  The  exoesB  of  summsry  convictions  in  1847-8  arose  chiefly 
from  vagrants  and  workhouse  disorderlies.*  In  1849,  the 
prosperity,  which  had  ebbed  so  fiur  and  so  long,  }}egBn  to  flow 
once  more  through  our  manufroturing  districts,  until  in  the 
summer  of  1 853  it  reached  a  height  sddom  equalled  in  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  country.  But  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
page  bear  witness  that  this  tide  of  material  benefit  was  produc- 
tive of — at  lesst  acoompauied  by — ^no  4ittle  moral  wreck.  When 
the  season  of  suffering  had  passed  away,  it  became  too  manifest 
that  the  wholesome  lesson  which  it  might  have  taught  had  been 
neglected.  Thousands  who  had  resisted  the  temptations  of 
distress  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  prosperity.  Good  wages 
were  too  often  squandered  in  vicious  indulgence ;  and  commit- 
tals for  offences  occasioned  by  drunkenness  began  and  increased 
witli  lamentable  rapidity.  If  a  comparison  be  made  between 
the  crime  and  disorder  attendant  on  the  three  years  of  operative 
distress  (1846  to  i84(S)  and  the  four  ycai-s  of  abundant  work 
and  high  wages  {1850  to  1853),  it  will  be  found  that  the 


*  In  tUe  very  valuable  lieportof  Capt.  Willis,  the  Chief  Conatable  of  the  Borough 
of  MADdiwter,  tat  1847,  th»i  ifentltnua  mpicMei  Us  ntiiAotioii  tb«t  'vpon  tho 
ezpiimtion  of  a  year  maiiBad  bj  almoat  mmaapled  pRNtnitfoa  ol  tnide  and 
OOmmarce  of  the  cotmtry,  and  consequent  distress  amongst  the  working  classes,'  ha 
can  prodiiro  '  returns  which  will  Ix'ur  advantag-cous  oomparison  with  those  of  pre- 
vious yenni.'  A  table  given  by  Capt  Willis  shuwa  that  the  coiuuiittals  for  trial  and 
nndar  aumioaiy  ooiiTiotioiia  in  the  Borougli  of  Manokaatar,  for  tba  two  protpenm 
years.  1844  and  1845,  amountod  to  10^436;  and  that  for  the  tvo  yoan  of  dktrm 
wh'ioU  foUowad,  1847  and  1848,  thtj  amountad  only  to  7635. 
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average  yearly  conituittals  to  tlic  sessions  during  the  hard  times 
were  332,  \\\\\\c  during  the  yood  times  they  were  390.  The 
yearly  average  of  summary  couuniltala  during  the  hard  times 
was  718,  during  the  good  times  it  was  1249  '  taking  all  the 
committals  together,  1051  was  the  yearly  average  from  1846  to 
1848,  and  1639  the  yearly  average  from  1850  to  1833.*  The  com- 
parison now  made  rests  on  conditions  only  affected  by  good  and 
bad  times.  No  social  or  ])olitical  agitation  interfered  with  those 
conditions;  no  changes  in  police  or  in  prison  discipline  infiu- 
eneed  the  number  of  apprehensions  or  of  committals ;  and  the 
ten  years  now  under  v..jiisi(k  ration  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
well  calculated  to  show  tlie  true  relation  which  subsists  between 
crime  and  disorder  ou  the  one  hand,  aud  good  or  bad  times  ou 
the  other. 

'  The  lasi  of  the  ten  years  under  consideration — the  year 
ending  ist  July,  1854-— aaw  the  town  of  Preston,  with  its 
70,000  inhaUitaiLts,  suffering  from  a  contest  which  will  leave 
its  disastrous  consequences  behind  for  many  years. 

'  The  Preston  strike  tlircw  out  of  work  about  18^000  fiuitoiy 
hands,  to  say  nothing  of  other  operatives  whose  employment 
depended  more  or  less  directly  on  the  mills.  The  results  in 
respect  to  committals  from  the  town  were  such  as  the  experience 
of  similar  events  in  past  years  prepared  me  to  anticipate.  On 
comparing  the  six  months  of  the  strike  with  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  the  previous  year,  it  appeared  that  the  committals 
to  the  seanoDS,  of  youtibts  under  %i,  roaeitom,  18  to  36 ;  youths 
committed  snmmarily  decreased  item  49  to  40.  The  committals 
of  male  adults  to  the  seasbns  rose  from  42  to  52 ;  male  adults 
aummarily  convicted  decreased  from  71  to  47.  The  committals 
of  young  fismales  decreased  from  30  to  10;  the  decrease  in  the 
committal  of  older  females  was  fifom  68  to  40.  As  a  general 
lesnlt,  committals  of  all  kinds  fiom  Fraton  during  tiz  months 
of  the  strike  (from  ist  November,  1853,  to  3otk  April,  1854) 
diminished  22*7  per  cent,  as  compared  to  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  the  preceding  year ;  they  diminished  32  per  cent,  as 


*  '  During  the  four  prosperous  years  the  comnttlali  wtra  mnoh  mora  «flBwtod  by 
Iriih  imjgimiito  than  during  the  tluwe  ymn  of  didtw.   Putting  the  Irish  out  of 

tha  qoestioB  Inr  both  periods,  and  taking  sosdons  and  summary  aises  together,  the 
discrepancy  remRins  mj  striking:  via.,  STeiage  of  three  bad  years  946 ;  of  four 
good  years  i>546.' 
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compared  to  tlio  committals  of  the  six  mouths  immediately 
preceding  the  strike. 

'To  l>c  taken  in  connexion  with  these  liicts  is  one  whieli  will 
serve  to  explain  them,  viz.,  the  diminished  squandering  of 
money  in  ]nd)hc-honses  and  becr-houses  to  the  amount  of 
1000/.  i)er  week  during  the  time  the  strike  lasted. 

*  In  order  also  to  do  justice  to  the  good  conduct  during  the 
strike  of  those  who  had  ])een  niisk'd  into  tlie  deplorable  act,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  only  H6  young  persons 
under  21  years  of  age  were  sent  to  prison,  more  than  8jCO 
yomig  persons  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  had  been 

.  living  for  more  than  six  months  in  complete  idleness^  and  in 
considerable  suffering. 

*  The  general  conclusions  deducible  from  the  facts  now  detailed 
appear  to  be^  that '  bad  times'  may  add  a  few  cases  to  the  sessions' 
calendarsy  and  that  'good  times'  greatly  aggravate  summary 
oonvictions;  that  the  increase  to  the  sessions  consists  of  the 
young  and  thoughtless,  who,  when  thrown  into  idleness,  are 
liable  to  lapse  into  dishonesty;  and  that  the  increase  of  summary 
cases  arises  from  the  intemperance  which  high  wages  encourage 
among  the  ignorant  and  sensual. 

'In  my  Report  for  the  prosperous  year  1845,  it  was  shown 
'  that  when,  in  1842-3,  the  operative  was  sufiering  most  severely 
from  want  of  employment,  intoxication,  as  a  cause  of  crimes 
was,  compared  to  other  causes,  less  than  17  per  cent.;  while 
now  (1845)  labour  and  skill  are  ui  tiie  greatest  d^nand, 
and  wages  are  unusually  high,  the  criminality  attributable  to 
this  debaanig  propensity  has  swollein  to  41  per  cent.'  In  a 
previous  Report  (1843),  in  noticing  the  small  proportion  of 
females  committed  during  the  distress  of  1842-3  (x  female  to' 
6*6  males),  it  was  suggested  that '  in  it  we  find  what  strengthens 
the  Oj^ion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  poverty  alone  to  account 
for  the  amount  of  crime.  Every  one  conversant  with  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  the  poor  knows  that  when  distress  fidls 
upon  their  families,  it  is  the  mothers  who  feel  it  most  poignantly. 
l\x>  often  they  and  their  children  are  wanting  necessaiy  food 
while  their  husbands  are  spending  the  last  nxpenoe  in  the  ale- 
house. Too  often,  when  the  husband  is  on  the  tramp  seeking 
employ,  or  still  worse,  when  he  has  entirely  deserted  his  family, 
the  poor  wife  is  left  to  resist  as  she  may  the  temptation  to 
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oT)tam  by  (llshoiicsty  tlic  l)rca(l  for  which  her  children  arc 
crying.  When,  further,  the  large  amount  of  destitute  widow- 
hood is  taken  into  the  account,  the  conclusion  appears  to  me 
irresistible,  that  '  want  and  distress,  uncombined  with  dusolute 
habits,  are  rarely  operative  in  producing  crime*  * 

*  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  truthB  which  I  have  now 
endeavoured  to  establish  will  not  be  regarded  aa  the  barren 
results  of  a  mere  statistical  uiTestigation^  but  as  a  matter  of 
deep  moral  and  social  significance. 

'  In  this  country,  and  at  this  time,  it  ought  to  be  felt  as  a 
grief  and  a  reproach  demanding  anxious  attention,  tbat  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  industrious  classes  should  be  so  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  the  moral  degradation  of  a  large  portion 
of  them.  In  the  tendencies  and  habits  of  many  of  our  artizans 
and  labourers^  there  must  be  something  deeply  wrong  when 
'  what  shauid  hmie  been  for  thexr  wealth  i$  to  them  an  occaeion 
qf  faUinjf.*  The  deplorable  truth  is,  that  the  wide  want  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  of  really  usefol  knowledge, 
debars  millions  of  our  working  population  ficom  the  true  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  within  their  power.  The  money 
earned  by  their  toil  and  skill,  instead  of  being  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  the  requirements 
of  civiEBed  life,  is  dissipated  in  rioting  and  drunkenness;  and 
the  results  are  misery,  crime,  and  the  gad/^ 

B7PBCTS  OF  PBOHIBITION  IN  THB  UNITBD  8TATB8. 

Tlie  information  which  the  reader  will  derive  from  the 
following  extracts,  is  due  to  Dr.  Frederick  Lees,  from  Avhose 
work  oil  '  Prohibition'  tlicv  are  drawn.  The  book  itself  is  a 
highly  instructive  and  interesting  repertory  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  adopting  the  Elaine  Law  in  this  country.  I 
regret  to  observe  that  the  learned  author  is  now  and  then 
betrayed  by  his  zeal  into  peri>onalitie8.t 

{  148.  Let  us  now  indicate,  by  fliOme  &cts  and  figures,  and 
by  oflBdal,  political,  and  professional  testimonies,  beginning  with 

•  /ovmol  o/(Ae  SMktieal  a^eitty  of  London,  roL  zviii.,  part  L,  Mareh,  1855. 
Fuker  ft  Son. 

f  An  Arrjnmcnt  for  the  Leyislative  ProhihUim  of  the  Li^WT  Trtffic*  JSj 
Pr.  V,  B.  Leea.   LonUon:  Tw««die^  18^6.   JPrioe  u»  (id. 
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New  York  StatSj  what  have  been  the  social  resuUs  of  an 
impei&ct — because  initial  and  impeded — ^prohibitory  law. 

'  In  publishing  statistics  on  this  question,  we  shaU,  so  far  as  is 
possible  with  the  documents  before  us,  eUminate  or  distinguish 

sources  of  fallacy  and  confiision  For  example  we  shall  not, 

m  estimating  crime  lessened  by  the  law,  take  account  of  the 
cases  of  violatioii  of  the  law  itself — ^which  are  for  acts  that,  in 
their  relations  to  the  public,  were  the  eame  before  they  were 
treated  as  offeneee  ae  now,  only  yastly  more  numerous  and 
miachievous.  Sometimes,  even,  we  shall  not  notice  '  Drunken- 
ness,'— first,  because,  in  this  aigument,  we  treat  of  drunkenness, 
not  so  mudi  on  its  own  account,  as  for  that  to  which  it  leads — 
and,  second,  because,  in  very  many  places,  before  the  law  waa 
passed,  simple  drunkenness  was  left  unheeded  by  the  police,  but 
ifier  the  law  it  was  narrowly  watched,  and  instantly  pounced 
upon.  In  both  such  cases,  the  acts  of  offence  might  be  greatly 
diminished,  while  the  eaminMaXM  were  somewhat  enlarged.^* 

'  The  returns  in  the  following  table,  illustrating  the  partial 
operation  of  the  New  York  Law,  are  for  the  same  period  (save 
Utica),  which  is  but  for  four  months,  instead  of  six — namely, 
from  the  6th  July  to  the  31st  December  indusiTe  of  each  year, 
ezduding  cases  of  shnple  drunkenness : — 


Committ>lii^fw  CW«^^  esclodiog 

iSS4* 

nMTMM  te 

Law. 

Syrnctiso  (Polkw  B«M»d)  .... 

Utioa  „   

75 
89 

1974 
778 
|<H 

I55« 

»65 

59 
103 

-A 

45 

1178 

515 

50 
740 

80 

id 
35 
47 
44 

695 

263 

85 

4960 

189S 

3o6s 

•  *  SoiM  «m  ^iralad  Jnjge  H.  W.  Bahop,  to  prove  tint  thA  Iaw  made  bad 
vovml  '  Criminal  buaineaa  liaa  very  lai^gely  increaaed  nader  the  Nanr  Law.'  Was 
this  true  ?  Quite  true— for  one  tWe  of  trutli.  Turning  to  his  Charge,  we  find  he 
goeii  on  to  explriin,  '  1  h:id,  in  my  last  tern>  in  the  county  of  Mithllosex,  no  fewer 
than  104  indictmenta  undtr  the  new  law.  I  say,  without  fear  of  oontradiction,  tliat 
idM'tantlM  of  all  orimea  of  panooal  vk^ee  an  oooiiid 

ahd  if  tbe  aoorooj  of  the  evil  is  dried  up  by  the  now  law,  Jndgaa  by«aiid*by  will 
lum  little  erimioal  bimneei  to  attend  to.' ' 
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*  Such  results,  however,  were  nothing  new.  In  the  CJounty 
of  Ontario^  under  the  operation  of  No^Ucenee,  the  inmates  of 
the  gaol  were  reduced  firom  1 25  in  the  year  1 845^  to  53  in  i486. 
In  1847^  licences  were  again  granted,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
gaol  increased  to  132.  In  the  County  of  Gennbssbb,  a  similar 
course  of  things — ^Noolicenoe  succeeding  to  LioeDce — produced 
similar  issues. 

'  So  in  Potter  Comiy,  Pennsylvania,  the  traffic  has  been  for 
a  coDsiderahle  time  suppressed,  the  Judge  refusing  to  grant  any 
licence.  The  consequences  have  been,  that  the  frimm  has 
become  tenanileee;  there  ienoi  a  toUtary  poller  m  the  eomty; 
the  business  in  the  Criminal  Court  has  ceased^  and  taxes  have 
been  reduced  one-half. 

'pORTI.AXn   CITY,  MAINE  STATE. 
'  Ten  Months'  EigicU  (June  itA  to  March  20(h). 


1851. 

185a. 

Decreaso. 

*  Commuted  to  Mmitwom  .... 

«5« 

106 

Inmates  of  Almshouse  00  Uanli  90lh  •  . 

11% 

90* 

Outdoor  jud  to  Painilies  .... 

tdS 

90 

45 

CommiKed  to  Houhe  of  Cokkection  for  Intern- 

46 

lot 

36t 

'  'At  the  term  of  the  District  Court,  in  March,  1851,  there 
were  17  indictments;  at  the  term  for  1852  there  was  but  one 
(for  petty  larceny),  and  that  the  result  of  a  mistake.' 

'  In  the  time  of  Mayor  Dow,  the  House  of  Correctioii  was 
empty:  but  some  relaxatbn  in  the  police  (the  seven^yeare 
electoral  juetices,  be  it  remembered,  yet  contain  rum -men 
amongst  them,  who  wink  at  evasion)  having  followed,  we  find 
that  in  1854,  nearly  one  a  week  was  sent  to  the  House.  In  a 
pamphlet  of  100  pages,  published  at  Toronto,  entitled  The 
Maine  Law  Hbutrated,  being  the  tour  of  investigation  made  in 
February,  1855,  by  Mr.  A.  Ftaewell  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Ure,  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  Prohibition  League,  we  find  a  vast 
number  of  testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  from  perM>ns  of  the 
highest  character,  including  bishops,  judges,  governors,  mayors, 
marshals,  magistrates,  ministers,  professors,  physicians,  counsel- 
lors, representatives,  &c  Their  own  conclusion  is  thus  stated 

•  N.B.  75  of  the<?e  c-ime  here  through  intemperanoe. 
t  NotwithftMkdiof  much  greater  activity  of  the  police  under  the  new  law. 
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'  It  is  almost  muvenally  aoknowledgcd  to  be  as  successful  in 
its  operations  as  any  other  penal  law  that  was  ever  enacted.' 
At  Calais,  on  the  New  Brunswick  border,  N.  Smith,  .Tun.,  of 
the  Executive  Council,  says : — *  Where  enforced,  the  results  are 
good;  the  only  places  where  it  can  be  said  to  have  &iled  are 
where  they  have  had  Anti-Maine-Law  Justices — irresponsible 
for  seven  years,  save  by  impeachment.    Many  of  those  who 
told  liquor  have  turned  their  attention  to  other  businesses,  and 
are  now  better  qffthanwhen  eeUhig  Uguor,  •  They  have  far  fewer 
bad  debts,  and  more  reliable  customers/    Mr.  Sydney  Perham» 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  says:— 'My  know, 
ledge  of  the  workings  of  the  law  extend  over  a  large  section  of 
the  State:  I  can  assure  you,  the  law  works  weU/  ProfessOT 
Pond,  of  Bangor,  says : — '  I  have  not  seen  a  drunken  man  in 
our  streets  for  the  last  six  months.    The  House  of  Ck>rrection 
has  been,  at  times,  almoat  empty ;  I  know  not  but  it  is  so  now. 
The  expense  of  paupers  is  greatly  diminished/ 

'  Under  date  of  September,  1 854,  the  Ed&nburgh  News  Com- 
missioner thus  writes  of  Waterville : — 

' '  Ten  or  eleven  years  ago  the  cost  of  pauperism  rose  in  a 
manner  unaccountable,  but  for  excessive  drinking,  from  700 
dollars  to  1 800  dollars  a  year.  I  am  told  that  this  year,  with 
twice  the  population,  the  public  payments  for  the  poor  will  not 
exceed  icco  dollars.  77/e  (mount  of  crime  it  also  greatly 
lessfncd.  l^iosc  who  still  deserve  the  name  of  drunkards  are 
mostly  Ii  islmieu  and  French  Canadians,  the  latter  people  having 
settled  somewhat  extensively  in  the  northern  parts  of  Maine.' 

'  On  the  8th  of  March,  1852,  the  Marshal  of  Gardner 
reports  that  *  at  the  commencement  of  the  otliciul  term  of  office, 
there  were  in  the  city  14  places  where  intoxicating  liquor  was 
sold  ;  some  of  them  the  habitual  resort  of  drunken,  riotous,  and 
dinordcrlij  persons.  But  one  pvrson  has  been  convicted  of 
drunkenness  for  the  last  four  months  ;  but  two  sent  to  the  watch- 
house  for  the  last  six  months.  The  law  has  been  rigidly  and 
quietly  enforced/ 

'  The  ISIarshal  of  Augusta  reports  for  1 852  as  follow  s  : — 
' '  Augusta  had  four  w  holcsale  stores  ;  business  worth  200,coo 
dollars  a  year retail-shops,  25.    The  city  was  (officially) 
exempted  from  the  New  Law  for  60  days ;  one  dealer  made  a 
profit  of  900  doUaxs.    As  soon  as  the  60  days  were  out,  three 
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of  the  wholesale  dealers  sent  off  their  liquors  to  New  Toric. 
The  remaining  firm  persisted  in  selling,  until  about  1000  dol- 
hirs*  worth  of  their  liquors  \vas  iseizcd.  Liquor  may  be  sold  at 
the  principal  hotels,  but  stt  ahhily  :  one  of  the  keepers  has  been 
twice  convicted.  The  police  used  to  be  called  up  100  nights  in 
a  year :  since  i/ie  passage  0/  i/ie  law,  they  have  not  been  sutn^ 
moned  once* 

'  A  gentleman  well  known  to  the  philanthropic  world,  and 
who  has  several  times  visited  the  Western  hemisphere  in  the 
interests  of  the  slave,  writes  us  as  follows  : — *  Near  Chelmsford, 
8th  month  nth,  1856. — Esteemed  friend,  Pr.  Lees.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1854,  whilst  travelling  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  we  came  to  Augusta,  its  capital.  We  were  driven 
through  the  city  in  a  sledge,  by  our  friend,  J.  B.  Lang,  of  Vas- 
salboro',  who,  as  we  passed  along,  i)ointed  out  to  us  the  city 
gaol,  the  windows  of  which  were  boarded  up.  '  This,*  he  said  to 
us,  '  is  owing  to  our  !Maine  Law.'  I  think  he  remarked,  *  It  is 
empty  now.'    I  remain,  thy  assured  friend,  Joun  Chandler.' 

'  The  Mayor  of  Bangor,  in  his  Message  to  the  Council, 
April  22nd,  1852,  says: — 'On  the  ist  July^when  I  gave  notice 
that  I  should  enforce  the  law,  108  persons  were  selling  liquors 
here,  openly ;  20  of  them  have  left  the  city.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 88,  not  one  sells  openly.'  He  furnished  the  following 
statistics : — 

1850*1.  InmatM  of  AliiwlMniaeaadHonse  of  GknraolJon  .  .  19,106 
185 t-a.  Ditto  ditto  ditto  .  .9^191 

DOOTMM  3tOt4 

1850- (.  Number  ot  public  prosecutions  .....  lor 
1851*4.  Ditto  ditto  .      >  58 

DeoTCMO  43 
4e  *  «  *  ♦  * 

'  §  150.  Soathward,  we  pass  to  Massachusetts^  regretting  that 
want  of  space  compels  us  to  abridge.  The  Hon.  H.  W.  Bishop, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Commou  Pleas,  says:— 'The  yiolations 
o£  the  Una  iUeff  add  to  the  crimiiial  husineas.  The  operation 
of  this  new  law  has  diminished  the  other  elaee  tbey  much. 
Crimes  of  personal  violence  have  hUherto  constituted  two-thbrda 
of  all  our  ortminal  Imainess.  Several  years  will  pass  before  the 
Courts  axe  satisfied  as  to  the  bearing  of  this  new  law.' 
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'  The  Re?.  Mr.  Seeley,  of  Springfield,  says '  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  rery  remarkable.  It  evidently  made  a  very  great 
cliange  in  the  moral  state  of  the  entire  city.  Its  effects  are 
very  marked  upon  our  young  men.  Out'  Lyceum  lectures  were 
never  half  so  well  attmded* 

*  Mr.  Chapman,  CounscUor-at-Lau',  says  : — '  There  is  not 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  drinking  in  Springfield  that  there 
was  l)cfore  the  temperance  movement  coninienced.  Even  those 
"who  in  their  own  families  use  their  wine,  give  their  influence 
hi  favour  of  the  ]Mainc  Law.  Assaults  were  almost  always  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  already  that  class  of 
crime  lias  nearly  ceased.  Legal  and  moral  agencies  should  be 
combined.  They  arc  like  the  soul  and  body,  and  cannot  act 
"well  separately.'  Mr.  Morton,  Police  Justice,  says: — 'The  law 
has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial  with  us.  It  is  a  fact  tliat  tlie  city  is 
iniicli  more  quiet  than  it  used  to  be.  The  police  books  will 
give  no  correct  information  at  present  in  regard  to  drunkenness, 
because  persons  now  seen  intoxicated  are  arrested,  which  was 
not  the  case  before^  and  persons  now  sell  in  violation  of  the  law. 
In  this  way  the  criminal  business  appears  to  have  increased,  but 
as  the  other  class  of  offences,  which  formerly  constituted  the 
chief  business  of  the  Police  Courty  has  aimost  entire^  du* 
tyapearedf  this  nkw  class  will  soon  bb  wobkbd  out.  It  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  45  cases  brought  before  me 
during  the  past  month, — Jannazy,  1855, — htkye  been  WMkr  the 
new  law.* 

'  In  January,  1856,  an  address  of  the  Temperance  State  Con- 
vention announced  that '  the  lav  has  evidently  driven  the  open 
liquor  trade  out  of  three-fburtha  of  the  State.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  of  50  criminals  in  the  State  Prison.' 

*  In  Worcester,  the  number  of  commitments  fisr  drunken- 
ness, from  June  to  September,  was  64  leas  tiian  in  the  same 
months  in  1852 ;  106  less  than  the  same  in  1850. 

'  The  Marshal  of  Salem  reports  of  the  law '  There  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  poorer 
dasses  of  llie  community,  as  the  reduced  number  in  the  Alms- 
houses would  indicate.  There  are  fewer  persons  in  the  Salem 
Almshouses  now,  than  there  have  been  for  eight  or  ten  years 
past.' 

'  In  various  parts  of  the  State  there  have  been  held  musters, 
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cattle-shows,  public  celebrations,  at  whick  the  peace  and  order 
have  surprised  all  spectators,  and  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  such  awemMnget.  The  diminution  of  arrests  for 
drunkeunesB  was  77  per  cent.  If  there  has  since  been  a  relapse, 
it  is  from  no  defect  in  the  law ;  it  woe  enforced  Umg  enough  to 
show  Us  power, 

'  In  the  city  of  Lowbll,  according  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hunting- 
don, the  Mayor,  for  the  two  months  ending  September  22nd, 
185 1,  there  were  committed  to  the  watch-house  110  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness:  there  were,  beaidesi,  reported  as  being  seen 
drunk,  not  arrested,  390;  total,  500.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  next  year,  when  the  law  came  in  force,  there  were 
committed  to  the  watch-house  for  drunkennesa,  70;  reported  as 
seen  drunk,  but  not  arrested,  no;  total,  180;  dimmiUum,  320. 
The  amount  of  drunkenness  for  the  month  ending  October  22nd, 
1852,.  was  67  per  cent  less  than  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  previous  year. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

'  §  151.  Proceed  we  next  to  Connecticut. — ^First,  of  Hartford, 
Mr.  H.  Y.  Phelps  says  (February,  1 855) The  fighting  and  riot* 
ing,  before  so  common,  have  entirdy  disappeared.  Open  drink- 
ing is  stopped.'  Ber.  Br.  Clarke  says : — '  The  general  effects  of 
the  law  are  good :  very  apparent  in  connexion  with  our  City 
Mission.*  Chief  Justice  Williams  says: — There  are  more 
prosecutions  for  drunkenness.  [The  fact  isj  under  the  old  law, 
persons  drunk  were  paid  no  notice  to.  The  practice  was 
growing  very  bad.  Since  the  ist  of  August,  1854,  I  have  not 
seen  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of  intemperance  in  the 
streets.  Several  parties  have  formed  clubs,  and  get  their 
liquors  from  New  York.  Judge  Bulkclcv  says: — 'There  is 
much  less  drunkenness,  much  less  liquor  sold  now.  •  It  is  not 
sold  openly  at  all,  but  is  driven  into  secret  places.  The  number 
of  misdemeanours  is  far  less/  Mr.  B.  Mann,  Counsellor-at-Law, 
says: — 'I  have  been  Police  Justice  here  for  20  years,  and  / 
know  a  venj  great  difference  since  the  law  went  into  effect. 
The  parties  brought  l)efore  the  Court  will  average  8  out  of  10 
Irish.*  Mr.  L.  S.  Cowlcs  says: — '  I  have  seen  ten  men  drunk 
before  this  law  passed,  for  one  seen  since.  It  was  only  wlicn  a 
drunken  man  was  making  some  assault,  that  he  was  taken  up 
formerly.'    Mr.  D.  Hawley,  City  Missionary^  says : — '  I  have  a 
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Mission  Sabbath  School.  Since  the  ist  of  August  it  lias 
increased  one-third.  I  have  seen  in  my  rounds,  M-ives,  mothers, 
even  young  women,  the  M'orse  for  liquor — but  all  that  has 
changed ;  and  in  my  conversations  with  the  poor,  many  of  them 
say  that  the  law  must  have  come  from  lieaven — it  is  too  good 
to  have  been  framed  by  man.'  Mr.  J.  W.  Bull  says — '  Property- 
holders  take  a  deep  interest  in  maintaining  the  law.' 

'  Of  Hartford^  containing  20,000  people,  a  resident  Bays,  he 
has  not  seen  a  single  intoxicated  person  during  the  year  ! 

'  The  Hartford  Courant  of  December  aist,  1854,  has  the 
following: — 

'  July,  1853,  Committali  to  WmUunue  16 

July,  1854,  ditto   ao 

AiiptiHt,  lf'?4,  ditto  8 

August  to  December,  Discharged /rom  the  llouae       .       .       .  «3 

On  September  ^th,  there  was  not  a  single  nude  person  in  the 
workhouse — which  except  for  two  females  would  have  been 
tenantless.  There  has  not  been  a  parallel' to  this  at  any  season, 
for  eight  years  at  least^-^iow  much  longer  we  do  not  know; 
but  we  presume  there  never  was.  Is  there  a  sane  person  who 
doubts  for  an  instant  what  has  caused  this  result  ?' 

'  In  Middleton,  police  expense  was  reduced  by  laoo  doUars. 
For  year  ending  October,  1854,  cost  of  paupers^  2218  dol- 
lars ;  for  1855,  1644  dollars.    Vagrancy  lessened. 

'Eer.  J.  C.  Dickerson^  of  Plainville,  says:*-' No  open  sale. 
Expenses  of  town  poor  considerably  diminished/ 

'  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Haddam  village,  says : — *  Panpers  reduced 
from  ID  to  4.  Quite  an  improvement  in  the  gale  qfneceuary 
arHeki  of  life.'  Mr.  Day,  of  East  Haddam,  says : — '  Drunken- 
ness diminished  decidedly.  Persons  in  almshouse,  previously, 
24;  now,  i5.  No  person  sent  to  gad  sinoe  the  law  enacted,' 
six  months  before. 

'Dr.  P.  Pamsworth,  of  Norwich,  under  date  of  January, 
1856,  says : — '  7%e  amount  ofdSeease  m  poorfamiHet  is  not  one* 
tenth  what  it  was ;  camiaUies  are  largely  diminished.' 

The  Norwich  Examiner  gives  tlie  following  statistics : — 

(August  I  to  July  31.)  1853.4.      1854-5.  Decrease. 

Sent  to  Norwich  A Imshoase      .       .       .     6i  40  11 

Sent  to  New  London  Coonty  Qaol     .      .   «9o  197  93 

Of  the  220  cases,  73  were  for  drimkeimess,  and  four  for 
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aeDing ;  of  the  127  cases^  35  were  for  drunketmess,  3  for  getting 
liquor  under  false  pretencesj  and  16  for  selling :  and  these  cases 
must  obriouslj;,  under  the  continued  operation  of  the  lawj 
grow 

« Small  by  dflgraei^  and  Uraiilbllj  loM.' 

*  Number  in  gaol,  August  ist,  16.  Four  times  as  many 
sellers  have  becoi  committed  the  past  year  as  during  the  previous 
year;  Intt  eniy  ha^ as  mang  drunkards, 

•  '  The  Earn  Journal,  of  July  7th,  1 8 55,  says : — *  The  Maine 
Liquor  Law  has  ruined  the  gaol  business  completely.  The  gaol 
at  Wyndham  is  to  be  let  for  a  boarding-house.' 

'  Mayor  Brooks,  of  Bridgport,  gives  emphatic  testimony  iu 
favour  of  the  law,  in  his  report  to  the  Common  Council.  He 
says  that  when  !Mayor,  three  years  ago,  he  wjis  called  nj)  three 
nights  out  of  five,  tliroughout  the  entire  year,  to  disperse  brawl- 
ing and  noisy  mol)3.  '  During  the  past  year,  I  have  not  been 
called  upon  in  a  single  instance,  by  the  watch  at  night,  to  suppres* 
or  disperse  any  assemblage  of  riotous  persons.  All  this  change 
I  attribute  to  the  working  of  the  new  Liquor  Law.  It  is  a 
rare  sight  to  see  a  person  drunk  in  our  streets.' 

'  Chambers'  EdiiUfurgh  Journal,  January  20,  1855^  cites  as 
follows : — 

'  'On  the  ist  of  August,  1854,  the  law  came  into  operation 
in  Connecticut,  and  was  carried  out  in  a  very  stringent  manner. 
A  great  change  was  visible  immediately  after,  in  Newhaven, 
the  capital.  The  noisy  gangs  of  rowdies  disappeared,  and  their 
midnight  brawls  ceased ;  our  streets  were  quiet  night  and  day ; 
and  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  law  said : — '  If  such  are 
the  effects  of  the  law,  we  will  oppose  it  no  longer.'  A  few 
«  persons  got  intoxicated  upon  liquor  from  New  York,  and  were 
promptiy  arrested,  and  fined  twenty  dollars  and  costs,  which 
they  paid  or  went  to  gaol.  As  to  the  prisons  and  almshouses 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  State,  they  are  getting  empty.  A 
large  nnmher  of  our  most  desperate  villains,  who  formerly  kept 
grog-shops  and  gambling-houses,  have  emigrated,  finding  busi- 
.ness  so  bad.  Several  who  kept  gambling  saloons  and  disorderlg 
houeee  in  defiance  of  law,  declared  that  neither  one  nor  the 
other  can  be  supported  without  liquor,  and  have  moved  to  New 
York,  where  thqr  can  continue  their  in&mous  business  advan- 
tagecNialy/ 
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'The  Puritan  Recorder,  in  the  spring  of  1856^  contained  a 
letter,  from  which  we  transcribe  the  following  paragraph^ 
showing  how  the  law  cbeiishea  charitable  feeling  and  fioro- 
thought: — 

* '  Another  characteristic  has  marked  the  past  winter.  There 
was  less  complaint  than  usual  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  7%e 
attenHoH  woe  mare  awake  on  the  iu^feeti  mare  had  been  con* 
irUnUed  and  done  to  seenvB  the  relief  needed.  The  poor  more 
economically  husbanded  theur  own  resources.  The  operation 
of  the  Maine  Law  had  sensibly  counteracted  the  mmrees  of  want 
These  beneficial  effects  have  been  perodved  to  be  increasing 
ever  since  the  law  began  to  take  effect.  Another  fact  teUs 
with  emphasis.  It  is  the  marked  dkmmitum  of  fires.  Since 
August  1^  1854,  the  loss  of  property  from  this  cause  has  been 
fully  one-hackee,* 

'  The  testimony  of  the  Sev.  Leonard  Baoon^  D.D.«  Newhaven, 
will  also  be  read  with  interest : — 

' '  The  operation  of  the  law  for  one  year  is  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation to  the  inhabitants.  Its  effect  in  promoting  peace,  order, 
quiet,  and  general  prosperity,  no  man  can  deny.  Never  for 
twenty  years  has  our  city  been  so  quiet  and  peaceful  an  undtr 
Us  action.  It  is  no  longer  simply  a  question  of  temperance, 
but  a  Guvemmcntal  question — one  of  Legislative  foresight  and 
morality.' 

'  Rev.  Dr.  Keunady  says  : — '  Tlic  law  has  produced  the  hap- 
piest result.  A  great  improvement  in  tsabbath  School  attend- 
once' 

'His  Excellency  Governor  Putton  says: — 'At  the  late  State 
Agricultural  Fair  it  was  estimated  that,  on  one  day,  from 
ao,ooo  to  30,000  persons  of  every  condition  of  life  were  assem- 
bled, and  not  a  solitary  drunkard  was  seen — and  not  the  slightest 
disturbance  made.  Criminal  prosecutions  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. The  home  qf  the  peac^ul  citizen  was  never  hifore  so 
secure.* 

'  Bhode  Island  comes  next :  where,  however,  various  ob- 
stacles have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  enactment.  ^Ir. 
Barstow,  the  mayor  of  Providence,  says  : — '  After  the  law  had 
been  in  operation  three  months,  I  published  statistics,  showing 
that  the  law,  in  that  short  time,  had  made  a  reduction  of 
nearly  sixty  per  cent,  in  our  monthly  committals,  while  the 
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number  of  insane  paupers  in  Butler's  Hospital^  was  reduced 
one-fifth/ 

1851.      1854.  Deeraate. 

Commit  tils  to  Waich-iioaM  for  dmnkoiDMS 

and  asiMulta  989  17J  105 

Obnnmittals  to  Couoty  Gaol        .      .  161  99  da 

'  The  Hon.  W.  R.  Watson,  Secretary  of  State,  says 

"ItB  effects,  I  cannot  doubt,  have  been  greatly  to  diminish 
crime,  pauperism,  ibisery,  and  that  large  and  dark  catalogue  of 
moral,  social,  and  physical  evils  which  result  from  intem- 
perance. The  Sabbath  is  better  observed — the  attendance  at 
public  worship  increased — and  individual  comfort  and  public 
prosperity  promoted.  It  has  had  to  work  its  way  through  all 
the  technicalities  of  the  imported  English  Common  Law,  and 
all  the  delays,  quibbles,  and  subtleties  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  interpose  between  violated  laws  and  merited  })uuishnient.* 
153.  In  Vermont  tlic  law  has  been  still  more  successful. 

'In  July,  1853,  Mr.  L.  Underwood,  States'  Attorney  of 
Chittenden  County,  wrote  from  Burlington: — *The  law  has  put 
an  end  to  drunkenness  and  crime  almost  entirely .  Within  this 
town,  from  December  ist,  1852,  until  March  8th,  1853,  com- 
plaints were  made  to  me,  almost  daily,  for  breaches  of  the 
peace ;  and,  on  investigation,  I  was  satisfied  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  crimes  committed  during  that  time  were  caused  by  drunken* 
ness.  Since  the  8ih  qf  March^  two  eon^piokUe  only  have  been 
made  for  such  offeneee,  and  only  one  was  caused  by  drunken- 
ness.   The  law  is  more  p(^ular  now  than  when  first  enacted.' 

*Mr.  M.  L.  Church  says  (February,  1855): — 'I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  law.  You  might  stay  here  for  a  month, 
and  you  would  not  see  a  drunken  man  in  the  city.^ 

''The  Grand  Jury/  aays  Mr.  J.  L.  Adams,  the  County 
CSerk, '  not  composed  of  friends  of  the  law,  in  their  last  report 
say:—-' We  feel  highly  gratified  to  find  the  gaol deetituie  qf  w- 
maiee — a  drcumstance  atiributabki,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
we  believe,  to  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  intozieating 
liquors.'  Everywhere  the  law  is  pbpular,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
carried  out.' 

'  Professor  Pease,  of  Burlington  University,  says : — '  There  is 
a  very  great  diminution  in  the  use  of  liquors  by  the  students. 
Vie  have  not  had,  for  a  year  past,  any  rowdyism.' 
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*  §  154.  Nor  must  we  forget  tlic  last  of  the  New  England 
States  tliat  has  adopted  the  Prohibitory  Law — New  Hampshire 
<->wliich  has  been  so  long  the  '  §prog-shop'  for  the  '  thirsty 
souls'  of  the  bordering  States. 

*In  Mar6h,  1856,  tlic  Journal  announces  that  *the  Law 
works  admirably  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Pmipenem  and 
crime  are  almost  unknown.* 

'  In  June^  Rev.  £.  W.  Jackson  writes: — '  The  Law  isaoeom- 
Itlishing  all  that  the  most  sanguine  of  us  expected.' 

'  E.  R.  Brown,  hotel-keeper  at  Carthage,  Naw  Yoax,  says  that 
bif  aboSehhig  the  Uquor  bar,  he  i$  brought  m  contact  with  a 
better  date  of  cuetomere,  and  aU  the  duties  and  aseodatione  qf 
hie  busmeee  are  improved  to  a  degree  which  t^florde  him  a  four' 
fold  coa^oeneation  for  the  '  unprofitable  profits'  which  arose  from 
vending  '  the  drink  of  the  drunkard/ 

'The  THbune,  Indiana,  publishes  the  foUowing,  in  April, 
1 856.  Committed  to  Penitentiary,  five  months  preceding  June, 
1855,  when  the  law  went  into  effect,  83.  Committed  during 
seren  months  after,  51 — a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  Since  the 
law  was  annulled  by  the  Court,  drinking  and  gambling  have 
hdd  camiyal.  The  annual  Report  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  out  of  910  cases,  assigns  59  cases  as  follows: — 
Intemperance,  28 ;  dissipation,  9 ;  abuse  from  drmikcn  hus- 
bands, i^;  mauiA  a  potu,  7.  Each  inmate,  says  the  Indiano- 
pol'is  Gazette,  costs  125  dels,  a  year;  so  that,  for  the  storage 
and  care  of  this  one  item  of  the  rumscllcrs'  harvest,  \vc  pay 
6125  dolhirs  annually. 

'  Iowa. — From  this  young,  but  rapidly  rising  State,  a  letter 
from  the  Statch'  Attorney,  says :— '  The  Prohibitor'y  Law  in 
this  S/(/fp  is  doing  considerable  (jood.  It  works  well.  If 
viixorouslv  carried  out  it  will  eflcct  more  than  all  the  moral- 
reform  lectm'es  that  can  be  nmstercd  into  the  service/ 

'  Under  a  knowledge  of  sucli  facts  as  we  have  detailed,  can 
we  wonder  at  the  recent  exi)ression  of  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Lawyer,  Chaplain  to  the  New  York  State  Prison,  at  Auburn  ? 
'  Give  us  the  Maine  Law,  and  in  fire  years  Auburn  Prison  is 
no  more/ 

'  How  striking  is  the  remark  of  the  Canadian  Commission, 
Messrs.  Ure  and  Farewell,  after  their  tour  through  New  England 
and  New  York: — *  We  saw  more  drinking  in  the  City  Hotel, 
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in  HanultQiij  in  the  ipice  of  leveii  muititei^  one  mornhig  More 
eight  o'clock,  than  we  had  seen  in  all  our  penunbolations 
through  the  seven  States/  * 

T  may  aptly  conclude  this  subject  by  an  extract,  showing  the 
•effect  in  Edinburgh  of  Forbes  Mackeoaie's  Act,  prohibiting  the 
sale  in  Scotland  of  intoxicating  liqnors  on  the  Sunday. 

From  the  'Bdmburffh  New^  of  January  10th,  1857. 

'  As  drink  is  the  fountain  of  nearly  all  dime  in  Edinburgh, 
we  must  show  that  as  drunkenness  decreases  so  crime  diminishes. 
The  Forbes  ^rackenzie  Act,  and  its  effects,  will  no  doabt  be 
ridiculed  by  the  publicans  and  their  organs ;  bnt  if  we  can  show 
that  crime  diminishes  along  with  drunkenness,  it  wiU  be  for 
doubters  to  show  any  more  reasonable  cause  for  the  remarkable 
amendment.  In  Sunday  cases,  the  number  is  slightly,  increased 
last  year  over  1855,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  notorious 
relaxation  of  the  Act  in  certain  localities. 

'  Number  qf  Cases  on  Sundays, 

185s.    1853.    1854*    1855.  1856. 

CaseB  taken  to  the  Police-office  and 

Station-houMs  for  proteciivn  .    .  729       641       455       389  446 
Cases  of  partiM  Dnuik  vim  vpfn- 

bended  for  oflbnoet  664       42  3       379  333 

Total  ....  i3S«     1305       878       768  779 

'  Number  of  Cases  from  Eight   clock  on  the  Sunday  merninge 
tut  Eight  o^cloek  on  the  Monday  marmnge. 


1 

1859. 

1853. 

1854. 

1853- 

1836. 

C^Mes  taken  to  the  PoKo^oflloe  and 

Statton-liouses  for  protection  .  . 

401 

333 

tl6 

8« 

"9 

Cases  of  parties  Drunk  when  appre- 

308 

3t5 

««5 

61 

66 

Total  .... 

709 

648 

341 

«43 

"3s 

'  Bnt  even  with  the  relaxation,  which  will  now  be  at  an  end, 
the  number  of  185  persons,  drunk  in  1856  nnder  the  Aet,  com- 
pares moat  finrourably  with  the  709  Sunday  drunkards  found  by 
the  police  before  the  Act  was  brought  into  operatkm.  But  Hktit 
general  crime  follows  the  ratio  of  general  drunkenness  is  demon- 
strated by  the  more  general  tables.    The  number  of  persons 
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found  dnink^  whether  charged  with  special  erimes  or  not, 
were— 

i85«.          1853.          1854.  1855*  185^ 

9767           9730           8749  ^5  773$ 

And  about  onc-lialf  of  these  were  charged  with  crimes,  the  . 
other  taken  to  the  police-office  for  protection.  Coiitrai>t  these 
figures  with  the  number  of  persons  brought  under  tlie  cogni- 
zance of  the  police,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  just  as  drunkenness 
declines,  so  those  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  police  are 
diminished.  The  gross  uumber  of  persons  taken  cognizance  of 
by  the  police  were-^ 

i8s«.  1853.  1854.  1855.  1855. 

i8»93t         16,300  I&749  >6»d^o  X4i353 

So  that,  in  1852,  while  there  were  796a  dronkarda,  there  were 
18,932  required  to  he  looked  after  h^  the  police;  ao,  when  in 
1856,  the  public  drunkards  had  diminished  to  7736,  the  peraons 
to  be  looked  after  fell  to  14^353 — a  fact  which  goea  to  ahow 
that  dnmksrda  not  only  require  looking  after  themaelves^  but 
that  every  two  drunkarda  increaaea  by  four  thoee  whom  the 
police  require  to  watch  or  apprehend.  Thia  ahowa,  beyond  all 
doubt^  the  effect  of -drink  in  the  production  of  crime,  and  ought 
to  convince  all  nnblinded  by  interest  or  love  of  intoxicants,  that 
the  temperance  reformer  is  a  true  regenerator  of  his  country. 

*  After  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  ifc  was  often 
asserted  that,  although  the  working  classes  were  prevented 
drinking  on  Sunday,  they  would  make  up  for  that  by  increased 
drunkenness  on  Saturday  and  Monday;  and  we  know  individual 
cases  where  workmen  have  been  open  to  this  charge.  But  that 
these  cases  arc  exceptional,  M'hile  the  general  rule  is  in  favour 
of  increased  Saturday  and  Monday  sobriety,  the  following 
figures  abundantly  demonstrate.  On  Saturdays  the  numbers 
were — 

i85«.  1S53.  1854.  1855.  1856. 

1933  1879  »«53  1783  1744 

On  Monday>  however,  the  figurea  are  even  more  encouraging, 
showing  what  we,  and  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
habita  of  working  meuj  alwaya  declared,  that  the  most  dangerous 
temptation  to  a  debauch  waa  the  Monday  morning  dram ;  and 
since  the  pubUo-housea  have  not  opened  tiU  eight  o'clock,  the 
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effects  are  most  oonspicuoiu  on  Monday  flobriety,  the  numbera 
of  Monday  dninlcaTda  being — 

185a.         1853.         1854.         1855.  1856. 
1169  H36  1 164  1038  85a 

This  is  most  encouraging  progress  in  the  right  direction ;  and 
we  shalh  oondnde  oar  review  of  the  diminishing  drunkenness 
and  crime  of  last  year,  as  oompared  with  former  years,  by 
asking  the  earnest  attention  of  all  parties  to  the  facts  thus 
given.  These  are  worth  volumes  of  argnments,  and  any  amount 
of  interested  abuse  or  distorted  ingenuities;  and  an  Act  that 
extsts  under  sudi  favourable  coincidences,  if  you  will,  but  we  say 
which  produces  such  favourable  results  as  these,  will  not  be 
easily  blotted  from  the  statute-book/ 

[Communicated  hy  Mr,  Duncan  M'Laren,  who  guarantees 
its  accuracy.] 

March,  1857.— The  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  this 
month  contains  a  paper  by  Professor  Walsh,  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, the  eminent  Political  Economist,  opposed  to  the  views— or 
what  he  considers  the  views — propounded  by  Mr.  Clay.  'A 
theory  has  lately  grown  up,*  says  the  Doctor,  '  that  when  the 
people  suffer  privation  they  refrain  from  crime,  but  full  into 
excesses  when  prosperity  returns.  This  notion,  opposed  to  the 
maksuada  fames  of  the  poet,  is  based  on  some  criminal  statis- 
tics, principally  composed  of  the  records  of  summary  convictions 
in  a  few  localities/  * 

I  am  not  aware  that  tliis  general  proposition  has  been  laid 
down  l)y  any  writer;  certainly  not  by  Mr.  Clay,  wlio,  tlioii^^h 
not  mentioned,  is  obviously  jwinted  at  by  Dr.  Walsh.  Neither 
has  Mr.  Clay  fallen  into  the  error  of  depending  simply  upon 
summary  convictions  for  petty  oflfences,  as  the  reader  has 
already  seen.  The  apparent  difference  of  opinion  between  these 
two  able  writers,  may  perhaps  be  adjusted  by  taking  into  account 
that,  as  regards  crime,  opposite  causes  will  sometimes  produce 
identical  effects.  Hard  times  create  forced  idleness  and  desti- 
tution ;  my  experience,  however,  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that 
the  latter,  taken  as  k  motive  to  crime,  is  greatly  overrated.  1 


*  Jowmal  ^tk§  Slaiktkal  SoeUl^  ^  ZwmIms  Vol. Purt  L,  p.  77.  Uafob, 
1857. 
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could  almott  ooant  on  my  fingers  all  the  ciM  which  have 
ftllen  under  mj  obflemttion,  either  at  the  Bar  or  on  the  Bench, 
of  erimes  originating  in  the  pressure  of  want.  Still  the  idle- 
ness and  destitution  which  are  the  natimd  offspring  of  adversity, 

are  undoubted  incentives  to  crime.  But  these  incentives  may 
also  have  their  origin  in  sudden  prosperity  loosening  the  bands 
of  self-control,  and  inveigling  the  population  enjoying  it,  or 
suffering  from  it — Mliicliever  expression  best  accords  with  the 
truth — into  extravagance,  and  impatience  of  labour — impatience 
of  labour  leading  to  idleness,  and,  when  combined  with  cxtra- 
vagaijce,  to  destitution.  But  as  great  prosperity  is  rarely 
(Utilised  on  tlie  sudden  among  the  lo^ver  classes,  except  in 
the  seats  of  a  few  manufactures,  it  is  to  be  expected — taking 
the  whole  nation  as  the  basis  of  comparison — that  prosperity 
will  be  less  productive  of  crime  than  its  opposite ;  and  the 
Professor  is  supported  by  the  tables  in  drawing  this  conclusion. 
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CHAKGE  OF  APEIL,  1855. 
Firom  the  'Midland  Counties  Herald/  April  12,  1855. 

AT  a  Sesaiont  held  on  the  9th  of  April^  the  Recorder  thus 
addressed  the  Grand  Jury  : — 

Gbntlbmbn — 

It  IS  diaracteristic  of  the  present  age  that  no  insti- 
tatkm  of  ilie  country  is  held  to  be  so  hallowed  by  time  as  to  be 
exempt  from  scrutiny ;  for  although  it  may  have  been  sufficient 
for  its  purpose  at  the  date  of  its  origin,  changes  in  the  structure 
of  society  and  in  other  i)ortions  of  our  state  machinery,  may 
have  rendered  its  continuance  inexpedient.  Or,  if  its  retention  be 
desirable  at  all,  it  may  only  be  desirable  after  great  niodifications 
shall  have  been  made,  to  bring  the  old  institution  into  liarmony 
with  the  new  arrangements  with  which  it  has  become  associated. 
Recent  events,  which  are  so  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds  that 
the  slighte^st  allusion  brings  them  before  ns  with  paiufnl  vivid- 
ness, must  have  a  strong  tendency  to  aggravate  that  desire  for 
changes  which  had,  perhaps,  become  surticiently  intense  witliont 
the  aid  of  such  a  stimulus.  Gentlemen,  I  should  belie  the 
tenor  of  my  whole  life,  if  I  were  to  undervalue  the  advan- 
tage of  adapting  our  institutions  to  the  progress  of  human 
affairs,  or  to  doubt  the  necessity  for  such  adjustments.  If,  from 
a  superstitious  fear  of  innovation  we  do  not  advance^  we  must 
for  all  practical  purposes  fall  back.  Of  the  arpiments  against 
novelties.  Lord  Bacon  says,  '  All  this  is  true,  if  time  !f tood  still ; 
which^  contrariwise,  moveth  so  nmnd^  that  a  fioward  retention 
of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation;  and  they 
that  reverence  too  much  old  times  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new* 
But  then  he  calls  upon  us  '  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reforma- 
tion that  draweth  on  the  change ;  and  not  the  desire  of  change 
that  pretendeth  the  lefonnatioo These,  Gentlemen,  are  golden 
words;  and  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
read  too  often,  or  pondered  with  too  much  care.  Changes  are 
inevitable,  bnt  let  them  be  made  cautionaly,  I  might  almost  say 
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tenderly,  and  with  anxious  diflcrimination.  In  what  belongs  to 
this  worlds  the  maxim  that '  whatever  is,  is  right/  must  always 
be  a  pemidons  error;  but  the  public  mind,  when  inflamed, 
sometimes  acts  upon  a  worse;  and  if  not  in  terms^  yet  in 
deeds,  pronounces  that '  whatever  is,  is  wrong/ 

G^tlemen,  we  should  read  the  signs  of  the  times  with  bnt 
little  attention,  if  we  did  not  perceive  that  the  venerable  insti- 
tution of  the  Grand  Jury,  of  which  you  are  to-day  the  living 
rci)rc}?entativcs,  is  abont  to  take  its  trial ;  and  that  charges  are 
made  a«rainst  it  whicli  may  lead  rather  to  its  destruction  tlian  to 
its  improvement.  It  hfis  not  infrequently  haj>pcned  in  London, 
that  gentlemen  filling  the  position  M'hich  you  licre  occupy,  have 
denounced  (xrand  Juries,  and  called  for  their  abolition;  and  Bills 
have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  under 
higli  sanction,  framed  in  the  same  spirit ;  which,  although 
they  were  limited  to  tlie  metropolis,  could  hardly  have  re- 
mained so  restricted  in  their  application,  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  Being  of  opinion  myself  that  much  alteration  in  the 
functions  of  tiic  Grand  Jury  is  imperatively  called  for,  and 
being  also  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  these  functions  ought  to 
be  reformed,  and  not  swept  away,  I  proceed  at  once  to  treat  in 
their  order  both  branches  of  this  proposition. 

It  will  probably  suffice  to  raise  in  your  minds  a  presumption 
that  modifications  must  be  required,  when  I  state  that  the  duties 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  as  prescribed  by  the  law,  are  at  the  present 
4ay  precisely  what  they  were  ihany  centuries  ago.  It  would, 
however,  be  rash  to  innovate  on  merely  presumptive  arguments.  I 
must,  therefore,  ask  your  permission  to  go  somewhat  into  detail. 

In  early  times,  Grentlemen,  an  injured  party  did  not  apply 
to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  fat  the  best  of  all  reasons — ^there  was 
no  such  minister  of  the  law  in  existence.  He  waited  until  the 
time  came  round  for  assembling  a  Grand  Jury ;  made  his  com- 
plaint to  that  body,  who,  if  he  established  his  case  to  thdr  satis- 
faction, presented  to  the  Court  to  which  they  were  attached  >an 
indictment  against  the  party  accused ;  and  this  indictment,  so 
fbnnd,  became  an  authority  by  which  the  Court  was  empowered 
to  issue  its  warrant  for  apprehending  the  defendant.  At  first 
sight,  it  would  appear  diflScult  to  comprehend  how  society  could 
hold  together,  when  criminak  had  so  great  a  privilege  as  im- 
punity from  restraint  until  a  bill  was  fbnnd  against  them  by  a 
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Grand  Jury;  and,  certainly,  if  no  better  provision  had  since 
come  into  existence  for  ensuring  the  attendance  of  the  accused 
at  the  hour  of  trial,  than  that  which  satisfied  our  ancestors  in 
the  primitive  times  of  which  I  am  speaking,  we  shoukl  find  the 
number  of  absentees  very  considerable.  Circumstances,  Gentle- 
men, arising  out  of  ha])its,  manners,  laws,  and  indeed  the 
composition  of  society  itself,  mitigated,  to  our  early  forefathers, 
an  evil  which  we  should  find  intolerable.  To  lay  those  before 
you  at  length  would  demand  a  volume.  Suffice  it,  therefore, 
to  state,  in  general  terms,  that  every  member  of  the  community 
was  retained  in  his  position  in  life,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
district  m  wbicli  he  was  bom,  by  motives,  manv  of  which  have 
ceased  to  operate ;  and  that  to  be  an  exile  or  outlaw  was  a 
calamity  far  greater  witli  them  than  it  is  with  us.  Moreover, 
the  juries  of  numerous  local  courts  exercised  the  right  of  finding 
bills  of  indictment  against  criminals;  so  that  the  intervals 
between  the  offence  and  its  proaecution,  were  shorter  than  we 
should  find  them,  if  deprived  of  our  reooiurse  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

The  jurifldiction  of  this  valuable  and  important  magistrate 
has  grown  up  slowly.  It  has  been  partly  derived  from  statutes 
whidi  have  been  aocamnlating  on  this  branch  of  our  jurispru- 
dence for  at  least  five  centuries ;  but  at  first  it  awed  its  prin- 
cipal increase  to  usurpations,  tolerated  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  from  the  weakness  of  the  class  chieflj  obnosions  to 
the  exercise  of  this  vigour  beyond  the  law;  until  Ihey  had 
ceased  to  be  novelties,  and  had  become  too  well  established  by 
usage  to  be  successfully  opposed. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  by  slow  degrees,  a  tribunal  gathered 
strength  which,  taking  cognizance  of  offenders  immediately  on 
their  detection,  and  by  such  promptitude  guarding  agamst  their 
flight  from  justice,  could  not  fidl  of  being  brought  into  ezten- 
AYe  operation.  But,  as  I  have  said,  its  rise  was  slow.  Hence, 
probably,  it  was,  that  the  stages  of  its  progress  were  unmarked 
by  the  public  and  the  Legislature.  Odierwise,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  curious  fact,  that  the  onerous  duties  of  that 
preliminary  investigation  which  has  for  its  object  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  evidence  against  the  accused  to 
put  liim  upon  his  trial,  should  have  continued  for  ages  to  he  per- 
formed twice  over;  first  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  again 
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by  the  Ghrand  Jniy.  Some  weight  mint,  no  doubt,  be  given  to 
the  wholesome  mttachment  of  Englishmen  to  their  ancient  oon- 
■titntiODtl  courts ;  and  to  thdr  reliance  on  the  proteetion  of 
Grand  Juries  against  iUse  and  oppressive  acensations.  But, 
making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  these  motives,  they  will 
scarcely  account  for  the  burthen  having  been  so  long  and  so 
patiently  endured. 

In  our  own  times  I  may  say,  without  tlic  slightest  disparage- 
lucnt  of  the  gentlemen  on  whom  the  duty  is  cast,  that  Grand 
Juries  are  called  upon  to  repeat  the  inquiry  already  made  before 
the  committing  magistrate,  imder  almost  every  conceivable  dis- 
advantage. They  licar  the  witnesses  in  secret,  who  may,  there- 
fore, in  comparative  safety,  withhold  or  pervert  the  truth ;  and 
thus,  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  found  that  whetiever  evidence  is 
bought  off,  the  scene  of  perjury  is  neither  the  police-ofticc  nor 
the  sessions  court, — where  the  witnesses  must  speak  under  the 
check  of  publicity, — it  is  laid  in  the  chamber  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
Hence,  this  body  is  called  *  the  first  hope  of  the  London  thief.' 
Another  source  of  miscan*iagc  is  that  the  Grand  Jury  is  led  iuto 
errors  of  law,  for  want  of  legal  advice.  The  J udge  of  the  Court 
to  which  they  are  attached  is,  no  doubt,  ready,  at  every  moment, 
to  render  his  aid  in  caaea  of  difficulty ;  but  it  ia^  I  pieaume, 
felt  that  frequent  reference  to  him  woiild  incon?eniently  arrest 
proceedinga,  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  often  made.  Let  me, 
Gentlemen,  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  that 
I  ahall  always  be  ready  to  give  you  my  best  assistance;  and  shall 
think  little  of  any  interruption  so  fully  justified  by  its  cause. 
Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  Grand  Jury  being  left 
without  instructiona  aa  to  what  ftcts  the  witnesses  are  coming 
to  prove.  How,  Gentlemen,  yon  make  your  way  among  these 
Tarioua  impedimenta,  and  peribnn  your  task  wHh  ao  little 
damage  to  the  intereata  of  justice^  I  am  not  quite  able  to 
eiplain ;  but  moat  asauredly,  the  praise  of  dmng  less  harm  than 
might  reasonably  be  eipected,  is  the  only  compliment  which  exist* 
ing  arrangements  permit  me  to  ofkat  for  your  aoeeptance. 

Perhaps  it  wiU  enable  me  to  place  the  defecta  of  the  piesent 
system  in  a  dear  Hght,  if  we  imagine  Grand  Juries  to  have 
been  instituted  after,  instead  of  before^  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Suppose  it  had  been  alleged  that  the  inquiry  before  the 
magistrate,  which  preoedea  a  oonmiitment,  waa  inaoffioient  for 
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the  due  protection  of  the  accused;  and  that  the  tebcmd  inquiry 
by  you,  conducted  as  it  now  is,  had  been  anggested  as  an  addi- 
tional safeguard.  Is  it  possible,  Gentlemen,  that  the  Legislature 
could  adopt  such  an  expedient?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
main  injury  resulting  from  a  commitment  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  made,  is  the  imprisonment  before  trial  to  wliich 
the  accused  is  thereby  subjected.  Surely,  when  this  injury  has 
been  consummated,  it  is  a  poor  and  equivocal  benefit  to  an 
innocent  prisoner,  to  discharge  him  without  that  public  investi- 
gation by  M'hich  alone  his  innocence  can  be  manifested  to 
the  world;  exposing  him  by  such  a  course  to  all  the  doubts  and 
misgivings  incident  to  every  decision  arrived  at  in  secret,  but 
attaching  itself,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  one,  subject  to  so 
many  liabilities  to  error,  as  you  have  seen  belong  to  inquiries 
before  a  Grand  Jury.  Nor  must  1  omit  to  remark,  that  this 
relief  to  the  prisoner, — if  such  it  is  to  be  called, — ia  attained  by 
overruling  the  conclusion  arrived  at  after  a  public  inquiry. 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  oertain  that  if  you  or  I  were  nnjaatly  chained 
irith  a  crime,  upon  eyideuoe  which  had  induced  a  magistrate  to 
■end  us  to  the  bar— evidence  which,  according  to  modem  usage, 
is  printed  in  the  newtpapers-^we  should  desire  a  trial  as  public 
as  that  praliminaiy  CTamination ;  so  that  all  men  might  not 
only  know  that  we  were  acquitted,  but  be  in  possession  of 
the  grounds  on  which  we  bad  met  and  defeated  the  oliarge. 
We  ahonld  ako  dem  that  the  proofii  of  our  innocence 
■hodd  be  as  widely  diiibsed  aa  the  allegations  of  onr  guilt. 

Second  to  the  oonsiderations  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention,  bat  still  of  no  mean  importance  in  itaelf,  is  the  tax 
im  the  time  of  witnesKS^  oansed  bf  the  additional  inquiry  before 
th#  Qiand  Jury.  In  every  case  prosecuted,  three  attendances 
aie  necessary ;  and  it  may  so  happen  that  eadi  one  infclves  tiie 
witness  in  loss  or  inoonTcniencei,  but  poorly  compensated  \tj  his 
pecnwiaiy  allowance ;  whidi  allowance,  indeed,  will  remind  yon 
that  eadi  attendance  is  not  only  a  pii?ate  inoon?enience,  but  a 
burthen  on  the  public  fund  out  of  which  the  costs  are  defrayed. 
Again,  the  greater  the  number  of  attendances  reqtdred,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  absence;  and,  by  consequence,  of  miscar- 
riage in  the  conviction  of  offenders. 

In  these  happy  times,  Gentlemen,  when  we  can  repose  witih 
confidence  on  the  desire  of  the  administrators  of  our  laws  to 
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•  do  juBtice,  I  am  utterly  unaware  of  any  valid  benefits  to  be 
weighed  in  the  lialaQce,  against  the  ▼arioos  mischieiB  which  I 
have  pointed  out  to  you,  as  resulting  from  the  employment  of 
Grand  Jories  to  revise  the  dectsiOTSof  oommittiug  magistrates; 
and  consequently  I  am  prepared  to  see  yoor  jnrisdiefcion  over 
cases  sent  to  trial  by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  ancient  as  it  is, 
brought  at  once  and  for  ever  to  an  end. 

But,  Gentlemen,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another 
grievance.  There  is  no  legal  necessity  that  a  case  should  be 
carried  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  all.  The  prosecutor 
may  wait  until  the  Grand  Jury  is  assembled  j  and  then,  without 
notice  to  the  accused,  he  may  present  a  bill  against  him,  support 
it  by  secret  evidence,  and  when  it  is  found  by  the  (irand  Jury, 
he  may  sue  out  a  Bench  M-arrant,  apprehend  the  defendant,  and 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  either  going  to  prison  until  the 
time  of  trial  shall  arrive,  or  of  finding  sufficient  bail  to  ensure 
his  appearance  at  the  bar.  And  it  not  seldom  occurs  that, 
when  the  prosecutor  has  a  sinister  object  in  Wew  in  preferring 
a  charge  against  his  neighbour,  he  takes  this  mode  of  gratifying 
his  malice;  thus  placing  the  accused  under  the  cloud  of 
suspicion  which  must  hang  over  every  man  against  whom 
a  bill  of  iudictment  has  been  found,  during  the  whole  interval 
which  precedes  his  opportunity  of  clearing  himself,  by  the 
publicity  of  a  trial  before  the  Petit  Jury;  where,  for  the  first 
time,  his  witnesses  will  be  heard.  Again^  it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  the  prosecutor  has  presumed  upon  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  prejudices  of  a  Grand  Jvaj,  secure  that  their  prepos- 
sessions would  not  be  removed  by  the  arguments  of  counsel^  or 
dissipated  by  the  summing-up  of  the  Judge.  A  notable  instance 
in  point  will  be  found  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  our  great  leader  in  law  reform,  the  revered  Lord  Brougham; 
who  calls  for  various  changes  in  our  CriminaT Procedure;  and, 
among  others,  for  several  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Grand  Juries. 
*  I  recollect/  says  he,  '  being  Counsel,  one  of  the  last  times  I 
ever  attended  the  Criminal  Court,  for  a  gentleman  of  great 
property  and  high  respectability, — a  man  of  10^000!.  or  12,000/. 
a^year, — ^who  stood  in  the  dock,  and  was  arraigned  for  wilfol 
murder,  because  the  Grand  Jury  sagaciously  deemed  him  erimi- 
nally  accountable  for  the  neglect  of  one  of  his  baili£b,  who  had 
thrown  a  rope  across  a  road  that  was  under  repair,  and  forgot 
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to  put  a  lantern  upon  it;  so  that,  unfortunately,  a  woman 
oonung  firom  market  was  thrown  from  her  cart,  and  broke  her 
neck.  The  instant  that  Mr.  Baron  Wood  heard  the  case 
opened  he  directed  an  acquittal,  of  courae;  and  desired  the 
officer  of  the  Court  to  summon  the  Grand  Jury  into  his  pfesooce. 
They  were  discharged,  and  his  lordship  said,  '  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  it ;  this  is  a  most  shameful  case.'  The  Jury  were  not, 
however,  rebuked ;  but  had  they  been  so,  tlie  censure  would 
have  fallen  exceedingly  light,  because  no  one  could  possibly  tell 
which  of  them  hud  agreed  in  finding  the  bill.  Here,  however, 
was  this  respectable  man,  who  had  held  up  an  arraigned  hand 
in  the  dock  uith  felons,  and  who  went  down  to  the  grave  with 
the  stigma  which  any  spiteful  neighbour  or  adversary  at  an 
election  or  in  the  heat  of  religious  controversy — for  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic — could  fling  in  his  teeth,  that  he  had  once 
stood  his  trial  for  murder/  In  this  case,  Gentlemen,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Grand  Jury,  uncorrected  in  their  view  of  the 
law,  and  stimulated  perliaps  by  religious  animosity,  perpetrated 
a  wrong  so  monstrous  as  not  to  be  credible,  except  on  such 
high  testimony  as  that  by  which  it  is  proved. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  while  I  would  not  prevent  a  complainant 
who  had  brought  his  accusation  before  a  magistrate,  and  had 
foiled  in  obtaining  a  commitment  of  the  accused,  from  again 
preferring  his  complaint  before  a  Grand  Jury,  I  would  assimilate 
the  proceedings  in  their  chamber  to  those  in  the  police-court. 
Let  the  investigation  be  public ;  let  the  accused  have  the  benefit 
(tf  legal  assistance,  and  let  him  have  the  right  of  adducing  evi- 
dence in  his  defence.  If,  after  thus  hearing  the  whole  case,  a 
Grand  Jury  should  he  of  opinion  that  it  onght  to  he  sent  to  trud, 
the  accused  would  have  no  just  ground  for  diasatisfection ;  and 
as  the  trial  might  quickly  he  had,  the  hardship  upon  him  if  the 
ultimate  result  should  he  an  acquittal,  would  he  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possiUe  amount.  Gentlemen,  it  must  he  obvious  to  all 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  criminal  courts,  that  the  daaa 
of  cases  to  which  I  have  just  called  your  attention  would  he 
extremely  rare;  and  if  the  changes  whidi  I  propose  weie 
adopted,  your  fonctions,  as  th^  are  at  present  exerosed,  would 
he  an  but  annihilated.  The  questiouj  then,  would  arise  as  to 
whettier  what  would  still  remain,  would  justify'  our  calling  you 
ftom  your  homes  and  affairs,  to  give  your  attendance  in  our 
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courts.  Cortninly,  if  I  had  enumerated  all  your  dutietp  yoa 
ought  not  to  be  summoned,  except  where  notice  had  been  given 
that  a  case  irould  be  presented  to  yon,  wliich  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  had  refused  to  send  to  trial.  But,  Gentlemen,  I  would 
release  you  from  labonTSy  in  the  performance  of  vhich  you  can 
Bcareely  be  useful  to  your  country,  while  you  may  be  the  canae 
of  much  injuxj,— >not  with  a  view  of  dispenaing  with  your 
TalnaUe  aasistance, — ^but  to  employ  you  upon  inqniriea  in 
which  your  aid  and  aanction  might  confer  ognal  benefita  on 
the  pnUic. 

It  will  not  be  snppoacd  that  one  who,  like  myself,  belong! 
to  the  official  daaa  of  the  commtmity,  would  nnderralne  the 
merita  of  the  otder  of  which  he  ia  a  member.    Still  I  cannot 
but  feel,  thai  although  in  ao  advanced  a  atage  of  dviliiation  aa 
that  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  labouxa  of  peraooa 
miakilled  by  training  mnat  in  many  dcpartmenta  of  the  public 
aervice  be.  little  better  than  naeleaa,  nevertheleaa  the  (^dal 
mind  ia  liable  to  certain  disqualificationa,  whidi  do  not  attach 
tbemaelvea  to  dtiaena  who,  like  you,  are  selected  at  the  moment 
from  a  wide  drde ;  and  who  return  again  into  the  sodety  from 
which  you  came,  without  having  had  time  to  acquire  official 
habits.    There  is  a  keenness  and  freshness  of  perception  alx)ut 
you,  which  "svith  us  is  often  worn  out.    Let  mc  give  an  instance 
which  occurred  in  this  Court  some  years  ago.     A  prison  then 
existed  not  far  from  the  place  at  which  we  are  assembled,  for 
the  detention  of  debtors  sent  there  by  the  Court  of  Requests ; 
and  inasmuch  as  tlie  jurisdiction  of  that  Court  did  not  extend 
beyond  5/.,  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  this  was  a  prison  for  the  poor — 
and  for  tlie  poor  alone — wliicli  jicrhaps  may  account  for  its 
cscai)iug  the  observation  of  the  classes  who  would  have  had 
suflirient  intlucncc  to  prevent  the  scandal  to  which  T  am  about 
to  direct  your  attention.     It  .so  happened  that  a  riot  broke  out 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  in  whieli  the  turnkey  was  roughly 
handled;  and  the  offenders  were  indicted  in  this  Court  for 
assaulting  him.    Their  trial  led  to  a  disclosure,  which  showed 
into  what  a  miserable  and  disgraceful  state  the  gaol  had  been 
permitted  to  fall.    This  disclosure  filled  the  jury,  and  indeed 
all  who  heard  the  case,  with  disgust  and  indignation.  The 
aentiments  of  the  auditory  apread  through  the  town,  and  quickly 
leached  the  Commisaionera  of  the  Court,  in  which  body  tho 
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maoagement  of  the  priaon  was  veated;  and  with  great  prompti- 
tnde  they  oommeiused  alteratioiia  at  a  large  expenae,  by  wUch 
the  eWl  and  the  opprdhrium  were  both  lemoved.  GenUemen^ 
I  knew  that  the  pfiaon  muat  have  been  viaited  by  the  Inapeetor, 
and  I  waa  eurioua  to  aacertain  what  had  been  hia  leport.  I 
found  it  in  print ;  and  it  waa  aneh  aa  most  aasnredly  ought  to 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  turn 
the  labours  of  the  Inspectors  and  the  contents  of  their  blue 
books,  to  account.    Overwhelmed,  however,  with  business,  and 
their  uiinds  jaded,  and  made  to  a  certain  extent  indifferent  by 
the  multitude  of  claims  upon  their  attention,  they  had  suffered 
the  evil  to  continue  untouched ;  and,  but  for  the  circumstances 
just  narrated,  it  probably  \Yoiild  have  remained  utterly  neglected 
and  unredressed  until  the  extinction  of  the  C'ourt,  which  after- 
Avards  took  ])lacc.    Again,  a  few  months  ago,  a  case  w^as  brought 
before  tins  Court,  in  which  it  was  proved  that,  during  a  very 
long  period,  a  yard  in  this  town,  used  for  the  slaughtering  of 
horses,  had  been  suffered  to  exist  in  a  most  revolting  state  of 
filth;  diffusing  its  poisonous  exhalations  through  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  carrying  sickness  and  death  into  many  a  family — 
effects  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  complaint  to  official 
persons,  whose  motions,  however,  were  so  sluggish  that  yeara 
elapsed  before  any  step  was  taken  to  protect  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferers againat  the  oontinuance  of  their  wronga.    Now,  Qentle* 
men,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  men  like  yonzaelves^  who,  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  town,  muat,  aofine  ov  other  nf  yon, 
he  cognizant  of  whatever  occnra  among  us,  were  relieved  from 
the  drudgery  to  which  I  have  adverted — ^a  drudgery,  like  that 
of  the  tveadmiU,  at  once  monotonooa,  toilaoine,  and  nadeaa, 
engroaaing  your  time  and  exhausting  your  atrength — ao  that  you 
might  have  leiaore  for  inqniriea  like  thoae  to  whidi  I  p(nnt 
if,  I  aay,  yon  were  relieved  from  thia  iikaome  duty,  we  might 
have,  through  your  meana,  a  flood  of  light  thrown  upon  all  the 
dark  apota  in  Ihe  Boarongh  i  and  might  bring theforce  of  general 
opinion  to  act  with  na  in  removing  whatever  ia  injuriooa  or  dia« 
mditahle,  in  the  town  in  which  we  perform  oar  ra^ieotive  dutiea. 
Nor  would  your  attention.  Gentlemen,  be  confined  to  painfiil 
or  invidUraa  taaka.    It  would  be  your  privilege  to  auggeat 
varioua  naefol  undertakings ;  aa  wanta  may  arise  in  our  con- 
atantiy  advancing  progteaa.   GenHanen,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
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repcHTt  of  the  piesentment  of  a  Ghrand  Jaxy  in  the  citj  of  Phila- 
ddfihU }  the  capital,  as  yoa  know,  of  the  important  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  relates  to  their  House  of  Befbge;  a  noble 
institution,  which  has  now  been  for  many  years  very  sncoessfol 
in  reforming  youthfol  offenders  of  both  sexes.  Their  language 
is  as  foUows : — '  Few  charities,  as  the  Grand  Inquest  believe, 
have  higher  claims  on  the  public,  and  few,  perhaps^  will  be  more 
permanently  useful,  than  the  House  of  Befoge.  Here  the  mis* 
guided  and  neglected,  rather  than  guilty  child,  will  find  an  abode 
where  religious  and  moral  principles  and  Industrious  habits  will 
be  inculcated;  where  virtue  will  be  cherished,  and  vice  repressed. 
When  the  pupil  leaves  the  institution,  it  is  to  be  hoped  lie  will 
go  forth  into  the  world,  with  such  a  character  for  honesty  atid 
integrity,  as  may  lead  the  virtuous  portion  of  society  to  receive 
him  among  them.  Instead  of  being  a  weight  upon  the  com- 
munity, supported  either  in  our  gaols  or  almshouses,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  bear  his  part  of  the  public  burthens.'  These  senti- 
ments, Gentlemen,  arc  admiral)le  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  agree 
with  mc,  tliat  your  time  and  attention  would  be  far  better  em- 
ployed, on  the  inquiries  and  discussions  which  must  have  pro- 
ceded  such  a  presentment  as  that  of  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Philadelphia,  than  in  revising  (and  revising,  as  it  were,  in  tlie 
dark)  decisions  which  the  justices  have  arrived  at,  aided  by 
means  for  discovering  the  truth,  from  the  employment  of  which 
you  are  shut  out.  You  cannot  but  feel.  Gentlemen,  that  it 
would  be  a  privilege,  and  not  a  burthen,  to  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  your  minds  upon  the  many  important  questions,  which 
would  suggest  themselves  as  proper  to  engage  your  delibera- 
tions. And  the  conclusions  at  which,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  and  the  reasons  which  led  to  them,  you  should 
arrive,  would  have  great  weight  with  your  fellow-townsmen,  and 
lead  to  many  a  valuable  result. 

lu  my  first  address  from  this  Bench  to  a  Grand  Jury  of 
Birminj^iam,  I  used  these  words: — ^'Although  the  original 
utility  of  the  Grand  Juxy  may  have  decreased,  or  even 
passed  away,  it  is  nevertheless  an  institution  of  great  impor- 
tance; it  is  of  the  genius  of  our  constitution  to  interest  and 
employ  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  By  this  provision  courts  are  made  really  public ;  not 
only  as  they  are  open  to  all  to  become  auditors,  but  iuasmudi 
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as  the  zepreaeutatives  of  the  various  classes  are  called  upon  to 
give  their  attendance.    In  an  assembly  so  collected,  you  have  a 
right  to  be  heard.    Ton  have  a  riglit  to  address  to  the  Bench  any 
matter  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  in 
your  opinion  requires  public  animadversion ;  and  your  sugges- 
tions will  be  in  this  Court,  as  they  are  in  all  others^  received 
with  respect.    It  is  through  you,  also,  that  the  Bench  addresses 
the  public  at  large ;  knowing  that  what  you  consider  worthy  of 
your  attention,  will  be  treated  with  deference  by  all  those  whose 
duties  or  interests  are  involved  in  what  is  laid  before  you.' 
Gentlemen,  sixteen  years  of  experience  have  not  shaken  niy 
belief  in  the  truth  of  this  representation.     The  advantage  of 
intereoiuTnvniication  between  the  men  of  olliee  and  those  who 
are  cliosen  for  the  moment,  and  for  the  moment  only,  from 
among  their  fellow-eitizens,  may  be  followed  by  profitable  results ; 
while,  ou  the  other  hand,  they  ean  searcely  lead  to  any  abuse. 
Tlie  snggestious  thrown  out  on  either  side  have  no  power  of 
themselves ;   but  if  they  are  adopted  by  those  who  bceome 
acquainted  with  them,  they  aficet  more  or  less  the  public  opinion 
of  the  nation ;  and  if  they  will  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny,  they 
will  at  length  fiud  entrance  into  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  But 
if  they  should  turn  out  to  be  unfounded  in  fact,  or  untenable  in 
argument,  they  die  away  and  are  forgotten.     In  this  latter 
instance,  we  may  be  employing  to  little  purpose  a  portion  of 
our  time ;  but  that  appears  to  be  the  limit  of  any  inconvenience 
which  the  intercourse  between  Courts  and  Grand  Juries  is  likely 
to  produce.    Thus  there  is  nothing  to  i>ut  into  the  balance, 
against  the  weighty  benefits  which  may  arise  from  these  reci- 
procal communications. 

The  Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury,  on  the  condnsion  of  thor 
duties,  read  the  followiag  observations : — '  Before  we  retire,  sir, 
penoit  us  to  express  the  pleasure  we  felt  in  listening  to  your 
opening  address — an  addreaa  characterised  by  the  same  dear- 
ness  and  distinctness,  the  same  large  and  expansive  views,  the 
same  benevolence  and  philanthropic  feeling,  which  have  been 
embodied  in  all  that  we  have  beard  or  read  of  yours,  and  which 
have  been  so  nobly  illustrated  by  you  in  practice.  With  regard 
to  the  obsen'ations  made  relative  to  the  inutility  of  Grand 
Juries,  we  perfectly  agree  that  there  may  have  been  a  time  when 
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Grand  Juries  were  ilioiiglit  necessary,  and  indeed  were  so ;  wlicn 
party  ij^t,  bigotry,  and  intoleirance  ran  so  high  that  igtiorance 
and  unqualified  presumption  were  elevated  most  unworthily  to 
the  bench ;  but  that  day  is  peat,  and  the  aelecfcion  of  magis- 
trates is  at  the  present  time  generally  the  preference  of  ability 
and  intelligence^  which  would  scorn  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
abuse  of  power  for  the  advantage  of  any  sect  or  clique ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which;  the  influence  of  the  press,  and  the  diffusion  of 
information,  is  so  general,  as  td*  exercise  a  salutary  restraint 
against  the  abuse  of  power.  The  office  of  the  Grand  Jury 
appears  to  us  to  be  to  judge  more  (tf  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  the  magistrate  in  committing,  than  of  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
and  to  be  useless  as  regards  the  relief  affi>ided  to  the  prisoner. 
Hie  bill  of  indictment  is  not  brought  before  the  Grand  Juiy 
until  a  few  hours,  perhaps  minutes,  before  the  prisoner  is  called 
upon  to  take  his  public  trial ;  therefore,  as  stated  by  you,  sir, 
if  the  bill  is  ignored,  relief  is  not  afforded  until  the  itgury  has- 
been  inflicted.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  consider  the 
institution  usdess  and  effete,  occasioning  to  gentlemen  calleft 
upon  to  undertake  duties  (mmly  futile)  a  loss  of  valuable  time,  * 
which  should  be,  either  privately  or  publicly,  more  profitably 
employed. 

*  The  Jury  regret  to  observe  the  number  of  cases  brought 
before  them  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  exposure  of  goods 
outside  the  shop-ftonts;  beiug  a  temptation  to  crime,  and  a 
pernicious  practice,  which  they  most  strongly  condemn.' 

The  Becorder  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  their  kind  appre- 
ciation of  his  Charge ;  telling  them  at  the  same  time  that  he 
understood  their  disapprobation  of  the  employment  of  Grand 
Juries  to  apply  only  to  their  revision  of  cases  sent  to  trial  by  the 
magistrates,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  institution  itself ; 
to  which  qualification  they  assented. 


'  Recent  events'  *  «  ♦  'must  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  aggravate  that  desire  for  changes,  which  had,  perhaps,  become 
sulBciently  intense  without  the  aid  of  such  a  stimulus.' 

Allusion  is  here  mnrlr  to  tlic  eager  demand  for  changes  in 
the  administration  of  militiu  y  alVaiis,  which  the  suflcrings  of 
our  Army  iu  the  Crimea,  during  the  winter  of  1 8 54-5,  had  tailed 
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forfh.  This  has  now  happlj  rabrided  into  a  calm  bat  earnert 
desire  for  gradual  and  well-oonsidered  ameliorations  in  a 
department^  the  importance  of  which  to  the  safety  and  honour 
of  the  conntiy  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. — May,  1856. 

The  following  brief  tracts  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Oakley^  the 
Governor  of  the  Somerset  Gaol^  was  circulated  among  the 
Magistrates  of  the  County,  in  the  year  1853.  As  embodying 
the  suggestions  of  an  intelligent  person,  of  mudi  experienceiy  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  insert  it  in  this  place. 

'  Otervo^tofis  oil  the  Grand  Jury  SyHem ;  voUh  SuggeHum  for 
Sm^^^yuiff  ProeeedinffM  on  Criminal  TViab. 

'  Although  desirous  of  speaking  with  all  due  respect  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  Grand  Juries,  both  at  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  there  are  many  instances  of  justice  having  been  per- 
verted by  the  evidence  taken  before  tliem.  True  bills  have  been 
returned  in  cases  that  had  not  been  previously  investigated 
before  a  magistrate ;  and  at  the  trials,  the  judges  have  been 
known  to  declare  tliat  the  accusations  were  entirely  unsubstan- 
tiated. Bills  in  other  cases  have  been  ignored  in  consequence 
of  witnesses  having,  either  from  ignorance  or  deficiency  of 
memory,  omitted  important  facts.  The  same  result  has  fol- 
lowed where  witnesses,  from  collusion  with  the  friends  of 
prisoners,  have  wilfully  misstated  their  evidence. 

*  In  one  case,  where  a  tradesman  was  charged  at  the  sessions 
with  receiving  stolen  goods,  some  members  of  the  Grand  Jury 
were  so  much  interested,  that  the  bill  was  ignored,  although  the 
clearest  evidence  was  offered  against  him ;  and,  immediately 
they  came  to  a  decision,  the  foreman  rushed  horn  the  room  and 
congratulated  the  prisoner. 

'  Tlie  most  serious  evil,  however,  under  the  present  Grand 
Jury  system  is  the  inducement  held  out  to  prosecutors,  wit- 
nesses, and  constables  (particularly  the  latter),  to  strain  or 
exceed  the  true  evidence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  committal  of  a 
prisoner,  and  thus  to  secure  payment  of  their  own  expenses. 
The  constable,  beades  the  sum  granted  for  attending  the  magis- 
trates, and  for  purraing  and  apprehending  the  prisoner,  has  a 
liberal  allowance  for  conveying  to  gaol. 

*  In  Ixmdon,  an  oflSoer  of  the  Court  attends  with  the  depoai- 
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tioii8  before  tbe  Qrand  JTury,  and  thus  false  evidence  is,  to  some 
extent^  prevented.  But  in  the  country^  particularly  in  counties, 
trhere  only  one  witness  at  a  time  is  cidled  before  the  Grrand 
Jury^  there  are  no  means  of  testing  the  evidence  of  a  witness, 
and  no  protection  for  persons  against  whom  indictments  are  im- 
properly and  unjustly  preferred.  Notes  of  the  evidence  artf 
not  systematically  or  regularly  taken,  and  ther^re  fidse  wit- 
nesses escape  the  punishment  they  deserve,  and  the  Talnahle 
time  of  gentlemen,  selected  from  the  higher  grades  of  society,  is 
uselessly  wasted,  aud  often  injuriously  employed. 

*  It  %»  mggetied : 

*  That  it  should  be  considered  by  Parliament  -svhether,  with 
the  improvements  effected  by  the  Adininistration  of  Justice  Act, 
and  the  publicity  and  care  with  which  cxuniinations  before 
magistrates  arc  now  conducted,  any  tribunal  is  necessary  betweeu 
the  committing  magistrate  and  the  trial. 

'  Should  it  be  determined  that  an  intermediate  triljunal  is  to 
exist,  then, — as  the  attendance  of  the  magistrates  at  assizes  will 
always  be  necessary  for  perfornumce  of  duties  unconnected  ^^ith 
bills  of  indictment, — a  board  of  five  or  seven  magistrates  might 
inspect  such  depositions  returned  by  tlie  eonnnitting  magistrate, 
as  may  be  referred  to  the  board  by  the  judge,  without  the  attend- 
ance of  those  witnesses  whose  depositions  have  been  taken  ;  and 
might  examine,  in  presence  of  the  prisoner,  any  additional  wit- 
iiesses  called  for  the  prosecution,  and  thereupon  report  to  the 
Court  the  names  of  the  prisoners  who  should  be  put  on  their 
trial.  This  would  obviously  be  a  less  expensive  course  than 
the  present,  and  would  obviate  most  of  the  evils  already  pointed 
out,  and  Grand  Juries  at  Sessions  might  be  entirely  abolished. 

'  The  excellent  Act  for  the  Administration  of  Justice,  com- 
monly called  Jervis'  Act  (ii  &  12  Vic.,  cap.  42),  has  tnpplied 
nearly  every  requirement  up  to  the  committal  of  prisoners  for 
trial ;  but  after  that  proceeding  great  improvement  is  required, 
and  might  be  easily  effected. 

'  The  law  now  permits  almost  any  alteration  in  indictments 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Judge  in  Court ;  and  indictments,  there- 
fore, might  be  altogether  abolished.  By  the  magistrates'  clerks 
bwg  required  to  prepare  the  commitment  in  each  case,  so  that 
a  proper  statement  of  the  chaige  against  eveiy  prisoner  may 
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apprnr  in  tlic  gaol  calendar,  all  the  iuformatiou  necessary  as  to 
the  charge  would  be  afforded. 

*  The  Clerk  of  the  Court,  having  a  record  book  before  him  in 
Court,  should  enter  the  charge  against  each  prisoner  as  he 
comes  up  for  triaj ;  the  name  of  each  witness  as  called ;  the 
verdict  when  given;  and  sentence  when  passed.  This  would  be 
much  more  simple,  and  ensure  greater  correctness  than  the 
prc55cnt  bills  of  indictment. 

'  The  abolition  of  Grand  Juries  would  dispose  of  the  only 
real  obstacle  to  more  firequent  gaol  deliveries,  and  would  ensure 
the  attendance  of  more  intelligent  petty  jurors, — in  factj  all  but 
magistrates  and  others  legally  eiempt.  If  the  jury,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Court  each  day,  were  sworn  to '  well  and  truly  try'  all 
the  pnsonon  whom  they  may  have  in  charge  during  the  day,  it 
would  save  much  valuable  time;  besides  obviating  the  great 
injustice  and  risk  of  contamination  in  herding  together  a  number 
of  prisoners  of  all  classes,  male  and  female,  old  and  young, 
innocent  and  guilty,  aa  now  brought  in  a  drove  together  to  the 
prisoner's  dock.  The  effects  of  this  evil  system  can  only  be 
imagmed  by  those  who  have  watched  its  consequences. 

*  In  order  to  reserve  to  prisoners  the  right  of  challengmg^  a 
list  of  the  jurymen  should  be  read  over  to  them  a  certain  time 
before  triaL 

'  Instead  of  calling  on  a  prisoner  to  plead,  and,  by  requiring 
him  to  utter  the  words  *  Not  guilty,'  obliging  him  to  add  a  lie  to 
his  offence,  the  trial  might  be  commenced  by  reading  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  committing  magistrate,  stating  the  -charge ;  and 
that  he  had,  in  compliance  with  the  '  Administration  of  Justice 
Acts/  explained  it  to  the  prisoner,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
had  anything  to  say  in  answer  to  it. 

'  In  all  cases  where  a  prisoner  has  confessed  himself  guilty 
before  the  committing  magistrate,  the  expense  •and  inconvenience 
of  requiring  the  attendance  of  prosecutors  and  witnesses  might 
be  dispensed  with,  by  calling  the  person  who  apprehended  the 
prisoner  to  prove  identity.  The  Judge  having  the  depositions, 
is  in  possession  of  every  fact,  and  a  prisoner  who,  after  con- 
fessing before  the  magistrates,  desires  to  be  tried,  may  be 
remanded  to  the  next  assizes  or  sessions. 

'  Employment  should  be  provided,  or  a  refuge  established, 
for  ^rlsiouers  who,  on  their  discharge  from  gaol,  are  willing  to 
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work.  This  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  4  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  64,  sec.  39,  which  states,  '  Prisoners  discharged  from 
priflcm  should  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  Tetuming  to  their 
finnilies,  or  to  some  place  of  employment,  where  they  may  be 
engaged  in  a  life  of  honest  labour  for  their  maintenance,  and 
prevented  fipom  pursuing  evil  courses.'  In  many  inatancee 
where  employment  has  been  obtained  for  priaoneni  on  their 
discharge  from  gaol,  they  have  afterwards  done  well;  and  at 
leaat  fifteen  out  of  every  twenty  prisoners  committed  for 
aecond  offences,  are  believed  to  have  1>cen  guilty  of  them, 
because,  having  been  once  convicted,  the  hope  of  getting  honest 
employment  for  the  future  ia  gone.  They  have  no  opportunity 
to  regain  their  characters,  or  avoid  starvation.  There  is  no 
proviaion  for  ordinary  labour  in  union  houses,  and  aUe-bodied 
men,  willing  to  work,  will  not  go  to  them. 

'  A  very  small  contribution  from  county  rates  to  an  establish- 
ment that  would  soon,  probably,  be  self-supporting,  might  prevent 
much  crime,  and  save  large  sums  now  expended  in  proaecuting 
and  punishing  offenders. 

'  A  certain  portion  of  the  population  will  exist  by  plunder ; 
and  these  can  only  be  thoroughly  checked  by  an  eflScient  and 
uniform  system  of  police.  But  the  simple  alterations  herein 
suggested,  would  effect  great  saving  of  expense  in  prosecutions ; 
prevent  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time ;  and  the  re^committal 
of  many  prisoners  who  might,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, have  become  useful  members  of  society. 

'  The  amendments  proposed  on  the  present  mode  of  procedure 
on  criminal  trials,  may  be  thus  summed  up  :— 

'  1st.  A  Board  of  five  or  seven  magistrates,  to  inspect 
depositions  referred  to  them  by  the  Judge  at  Assizes,  or  Chair- 
man at  Quarter  Sessions ;  to  examine  any  additional  witnesses 
in  presence  of  the  prisoner ;  and  to  report  to  the  Court  if  the 
prisoner  should  be  put  on  trial. 

'  2nd.  More  frequent  gaol  deliveries. 

*  3rd.  Better  gaol  calendars,  to  supersede  bills  of  indict' 
ment;  and  a  book  of  records,  to  l)o  kept  by  the  (Jlcrk  of  the 
Court,  wherein  to  enter  the  char<^e  iij^ainst  the  prisoner;  the 
names  of  witnesses;  the  verdict  and  sentonoc. 

'4th.  Tlie  Jury  to  be  sworn  only  once ;  the  prisoner's  right  of 
challenge  to  be  preserved. 
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'  5th.  The  prisoner  not  to  be  caUed  on  to  plead. 
*  6th.  Where  prisoners  have  confesaedj  the  expense  of  proseca- 
tors  and  witnesses  to  be  saved. 

'  7th.  Employment  to  be  provided  for  dinharged  prisoners.' 

The  evils  arising  from  the  intermingling  of  prisoners  brought 
from  the  prison  to  the  court,  and  awaiting  their  trial,  are  not 
confined  to  Taunton.  We  suflfer  very  much  from  the  same  cause 
at  Birmingham.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  the  commitment  by 
the  nuigistrate  stood  in  the  place  of  a  true  bill  firand  by  a 
Grand  Juiy^  the  time  of  witnesses  attending  trials  would  be 
much  economised,  and  their  convenience  very  materially  con- 
sulted^ by  an  arrangement  which  would  naturally  follow  sucli  a 
change.  The  calendar  would  become  a  cause  list,  and  the 
Older  of  trial  of  each  prisoner  would  be  known.  The  judge 
would  probably  direct  notice  to  be  given  of  the  number  of 
cases  which  would  be  considered  as  standing  for  trial  on  each 
day;  so  that  where  the  calendar  was  long,  the  witnesses  in  the 
cases  low  down  upon  the  list  would  not  be  required  to  attend 
on  the  first  or  early  days  of  the  assize:^  or  sessions. 


SEQUEL. 

DISOailCBFVL  STATB  OF  THB  PRISON  ATTACHBD  TO  TBI  COURT 

OF  RXQUBBT8. 

T  SUBJOIN  the  description  of  this  g^aol,  given  by  the  Inspector  of 
Prisons  in  his  B>eport  for  the  year  1841 

*  Birmingham  De^or^  Gaoi, 

*  There  is  only  one  yard  here  for  the  use  of  the  poor  debtors, 
of  the  insolvent  debtors,  and  of  the  female  debtors.  The  poor 
debtors  usually  take  eserdiae  only  once  a-week  in  the  yard,  on 
account  of  its  being  occupied  at  other  times  by  the  insolvent 
debtors.  The  poor  debtors  may  walk  there,  however,  for  an 
hour  or  so  at  other  times,  if  they  make  application.  I  found 
three  female  debtom  sitting  in  the  day-room  of  the  insolvent 
debtors^  in  company  with  the  male  insolveat  debtoca*  There 
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appears  to  be  no  separation  of  the  scxca,  cxeept  at  night.  Most 
of  the  prisoners  sleep  two  in  a  bed ;  but  this  practice  might  be 
obviated  by  providing  several  small  light  iron  bedsteads  suited 
for  one  occupant  only.  In  one  large  room  there  are  two-rows 
of  woodea  bedsteads,  each  row  oompoaed  of  one  continuous 
wood-work|  and  these  bedsteads  were  covered  with  straw.  Only 
one  prisoner  of  the  whole  number  stated  to  me  that  he  was 
unwi^.  The  keeper  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  improve  matters 
much ;  his  salary  is  60/.  a^year,  and  no  assistance  is  provided 
for  him  except  at  his  own  expense.  The  keeper  would  be  glad 
to  l«oeiye  a  complete  set  of  printed  rules  for  his  guidance ;  but 
as  the  prison  is  at  present  oonstituted — so  scanty  in  its  accom- 
modation, and  with  only  one  officer— even  the  best  set  of  rules 
would  prove  unavailing,  and  would  be  set  at  defiance.  In  fact, 
no  means  exist  here  of  enforcmg  them.  In  September,  1840, 
I  found  here  twenty-two  inmates,  of  whom  four  were  women.  • 
The  average  nnmba  is  twenty;  the  greatest  number  since  my 
visit  at  one  time  has  been  twenty-four  or  twenty-five.  All  the 
prisoners  are  sent  from  the  Court  of  Bequests.  There  has  been 
no  escape,  no  death,  and  no  case  of  severe  illness,  during  the 
last  two  years.  On  the  whole,  the  building  is  dilapidated  and 
Delected,  and  nothing  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  its  order 
or  cleanliness.''^ 

This  roi)ort,  though  printed  for  the  use  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  public,  seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention. 
The  following  letter  will  show  the  condition  of  the  gaol  in  the 
month  of  January,  4844 : — 

*44,  Chancerj'-l:ine,  January  12,  1844. 

'Sir, — On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  against  two  prisoners 
jbr  debt,  in  the  gaol  of  the  Court  of  Requests  for  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  which  took  place  before  me  at  the  late  sessions 
for  the  Borough,  and  on  whicli  they  were  convicted  of  assaulting 
a  peace-officer  sent  into  the  gaol  to  quell  a  riot — ^it  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  prison  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  both 
with  r^ard  to  the  morals  and  to  the  comforts  of  the  prisoners ; 
and  I  verified  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  by  a  visit  I  made 
to  the  gaol  the  day  but  one  following  the  triaL  The  day-rooms 

 m  .1    -I   I      iM  *    _i  _ 

*  Sixth  JZ^port  p/  Inipeehr§  ^  Pruomi  UL  JSotUAtm  omi  Wat€m  Dittrkt, 
pp.  a3«-a. 
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of  the  prisoners  consist  of  the  imder-kitclieu  and  oellan  of  a 
building  fonneriy  a  dweUing-honae ;  the  poor  prisoners  (at 
present  amonnting  to  more  than  twenty)  are  confined  in  the 
ceUara,  from  which  they  have  no  means  of  exit^  except  into  a 
very  small  yard  (sixteen  feet  by  thirteen  and  a  half).  Of  these 
cellars,  two  in  number,  one  only  is  habitable.  This  is  dgbteen 
feet  nine  inches,  by  thirteen  feet  dgbt  inches;  its  height  being 
only  aeven  feet  The  other  is  used  as  a  general  drearing-room. 
It  has  a  grated  window  at  the  top  communicating  with  a  public 
passage,  and  at  this  window  a  prisoner  is  stationed  to  beg  alms 
from  the  passengers.  The  under*^kitchen  is  impropriated  to 
debtors  who  are  about  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
Debton'  Act  In  ibis  place,  women  prisoners  are  also  confined, 
to  whichever  class  they  may  belong.  I  saw  one.  She  associates 
with  the  men  during  the  day,  but  sleeps  in  a  room  by  herself; 
some  of  the  male  prisoners,  however,  sleeping  in  an  inner  room, 
the  communication  to  which  is  cut  off  during  the  night  by 
pkcing  a  padlock  on  the  door;  to  the  great  danger,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  of  the  lives  of  the  men  if  a  fire  should  break 
out  Such  of  the  male  prisoners  as  will  not,  or  cannot,  pay  a#. 
per  week  each  for  a  bed,  sleep  together  upon  straw  in  two  large 
bays,  both  in  the  same  room.  Each  bay  is  calculated  to  hold 
thirteen  prisoners,  and,  when  full,  the  allowance  per  man  is  only 
a  ^ridth  of  ten  inches.  The  prisoners  complained  that  their 
straw  was  infested  with  lice.  Tiic  keeper,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  the  prisoners'  straw  was  changed  as  often  as  they  required 
it.  The  prisoners  also  complained  that  they  were  supplied 
with  impure  water.  This  was  denied  by  the  keeper,  and  I  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth;  but,  having  observed  a  spirit 
of  exaggeration  regarding  some  otlicr  matters,  I  do  not  place 
implicit  reliance  on  the  statement.  TliC  keeper  admitted  that 
the  day-rooms  were  infested  with  rats.  There  seems  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Acts  establishing  the  court  and  the  prison,  for 
supplying  the  debtors  with  food.  They  are  permitted,  however, 
to  receive  such  as  is  brought  to  them  by  their  friends ;  and  that 
source  failing,  an  allowance  of  bread  (but  of  bread  alone)  has 
been  made  for  some  years  to  them  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
There  is  a  large  and  somewhat  airy  yard,  on  one  side  of 
the  cellar,  used  as  a  day -room ;  and  into  this  yard  the 
keeper  sometimes  permits  the  prisoners  to  walk;  but,  he  says. 
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he  lias  been  obliged  to  witbbokl  this  privflege  lately,  on  luxxnmt 
of  the  turbulent  oondoct  of  his  inmates,  which  had  pnt  him  not 
seldom  in  fear  of  hitf  life.  The  pnaonera  eofact  a  contri- 
bution of  half-a-erown  towards  fire  and  candle  firom  every  new- 
comer; and  die  process  by  which  theg^  obtain  it  is  as  fellows 
They  arm  themsdves  with  old  swords,  which  the  keeper  stated 
had,  to  his  knowledge,  been  kept  siz-and-twenty  years  for  this 
purpose.  They  surround  the  new  prisoner,  terrifying  him  with 
their  swoids,  and  insulting  him  in  various  w  ays,  sometimes  using 
considerable  violence.  When  he  has  gone  through  this  cere- 
mony, which  is  called '  chumming/  the  contribution  is  demanded; 
and  if  not  instantly  paid,  the  new-comer  is  stripped  of  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  which  are  detained  from  him  until  the  money  is 
raised.  I  asked  for  a  sight  of  their  swords,  but  the  keeper  said 
be  had  sent  tliem  away  on  the  evening  of  the  trial,  which  was 
on  Saturday ;  and  although  my  visit  was  made  early  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  foUowing,  he  had  procured  workmen,  who 
were  already  in  the  day-rooms  preparing  to  whitewash  them. 
The  exposure  consequent  on  the  trial  will,  therefore,  probably 
do  some  good — at  least  for  a  time;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that,  by  any  improvements  short  of  extensive  alteration  in  the 
building  itself,  the  prison  can  be  put  on  a  proper  footing.  I 
was  informed  by  the  Mayor,  that  he  had  written  to  yuu  upon 
the  subject ;  and  he  showed  me  an  answer  from  Mr.  Phillips, 
stating  that  it  was  your  intention  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  the  c\i(lencc 
on  the  trial — the  material  part  of  which  I  have  now  given — 
together  with  the  information  I  obtained  on  my  visit,  might, 
pcrha{>s,  furnish  some  facts  in  addition  to  those  of  which  you 
are  already  in  possession. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c., 

'  M.  D.  Hill. 

'The  Right  Hod.  Sir  J.  Graham,  Bart.,  &c  &o.' 

To  this  letter  the  following  answer  was  received  >^ 

'WhitehaU,  6th  April,  1844. 

*  Sib, — am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  James  Graham  to 
inform  you,  with  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  i  ath  of  J anuary 
last,  that  he  has  pointed  out  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ck)urt 
of  Bequests  at  Birmingham  the  neoesaiiy  of  their  taking  imme- 
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(liaie  measures  to  provide  <i  suitable  prison,  and  of  abstaming 
firom  oommittiiig  persons  until  they  have  provided  one. 

'  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Your  obedient  servant^ 

'S.  M.  FBILUPt. 

<M.  D.  Hill,  Saq.,  Beoofder  o£  BirminghMB.' 

The  Commissioners  expended  five  hundred  pounds  in  im- 
provements ;  but  on  the  establishment  of  County  Courts,  which 
followed  shortly  afterwards,  the  prison  was  abandoned  as  a  place 
of  confinement. 

The  vitality  of  an  abuse  wiU  be  strikingly  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Birmingham  prison 
with  the  description  of  the  usages  prevailing  in  a  metropolitan 
gaol  in  the  year  175 as  described  by  the  pen  of  Fielding  in 
the  second  chapter  of  AmeUa. 

'Mr.  Booth  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  prison,  than  a 
number  of  persons  gathered  round  him — all  demanding  garnish; 
to  which  Mr.  Booth  not  making  a  ready  answer,  as  indeed  he 
did  not  understand  the  word,  some  were  going  to  lay  hold  of 
him,  when  a  person  of  apparent  dignity  came  up,  and  insisted 
that  no  one  should  affront  the  gentleman.  This  person,  then, 
who  was  no  less  than  the  master  or  keeper  of  the  prison,  turning 
towards  ^Ir.  Booth,  acquainted  liini  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  place  for  every  prisoner,  upon  his  first  arrival  there,  to  give 
something  to  the  former  prisoners  to  make  them  drink.  Tliis, 
he  said,  was  what  tliey  called  garnish ;  and  concluded  with 
advising  his  new  customer  to  draw  his  purse  upon  the  present 
occasion.  Mr.  Booth  answered,  that  he  would  vcrv  rciulilv  com- 
ply  ■with  this  laudable  custom  was  it  in  his  power,  l)ut  that,  in 
reality,  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  his  ])ocket,  and,  what  was  worse, 
he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world.  '  Oho  !  if  that  be  tlie  case,* 
cries  the  kcei)er,  '  it  is  another  matter,  and  I  have  notliing  to 
say !'  Upon  which,  he  immediately  departed,  and  left  poor 
Booth  to  tlie  mercy  of  his  companions,  who,  without  loss  of 
time,  applied  themselves  to  uncasing,  as  they  termed  it,  and 
with  such  de.xtcrity,  that  his  coat  was  not  pnly  stript  off,  but 
out  of  sight  in  a  minute. 

'  Mr.  Booth  was  too  weak  to  resist,  and  too  wise  to  complain 
of  this  usage.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  at  liberty  and 
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dcrlfircd  free  of  the  place,  he  summoned  his  philosophy,  of 
which  he  had  no  inconsiderable  fthare,  to  hia  assistance,  and 
resolved  to  make  himself  as  easy  as  possible  undcar  his  present 

circumstances.* 

He  had  been  committed  on  a  charge  destitute  of  foundation, 
because  he  had  not  half-a-crown  to  buy  it  o£  The  justice  is 
thus  depicted : — 

'Mr.  Thrasher,  however^  the  justice  before  whom  the 
prisoners  above  mentioned  were  now  brought,  had  some  few 
imperfections  in  his  magistratical  capad^.  I  own,  I  have  been 
sometimes  inclined  to  think,  that  this  office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace 
requires  some  knowledge  of  the  law;  for  this  simple  reason^ — 
because,  in  every  case  which  comes  before  him,  he  is  to  judge 
and  act  according  to  law.  Again^  as  these  laws  are  contained 
in  a  great  variety  of  books;  the  statutes  which  relate  to  the 
office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace  making  of  themselves  at  least  two 
large  volumes  in  folio ;  and  that  part  of  his  jurisdiction,  which 
is  founded  on  the  common  law,  being  dispersed  in  above  a 
hundred  volumes, — I  cannot  conceive  how  this  knowledge  should 
be  acquired  without  reading ;  and  yet,  certain  it  is,  Mr.  Thrasher 
never  read  one  syllable  of  the  matter. 

'  This,  perhaps,  was  a  defect;  but  this  was  not  all ;  for  where 
mere  ignorance  is  to  decide  a  point  between  two  litigants,  it 
will  always  be  an  even  chance  whether  it  deddes  right  or 
wrong  ;  but,  sorry  am  I  to  say,  right  was  often  in  a  much  worse 
aituation  than  this,  and  wrong  hath  often  had  five  hundred  to 
one  on  his  side  before  that  magistrate;  who,  if  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  England,  m  as  yet  well  versed  in  the  laws  of 
nature.  He  perfectly  well  undei-stood  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple so  strongly  laid  down  in  the  institutes  oi'  the  learned 
Rochefoucanlt,  by  which  tlic  duty  of  self-love  is  so  strongly 
enforced,  and  every  man  is  taught  to  consider  liimself  as  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  to  attract  all  things  thither.  To  speak 
the  truth  plainly,  the  Justice  was  never  indifferent  in  a  cause, 
but  when  he  could  get  nothing  on  cither  side.' 

The  Trading  Justice,  notwithstanding  the  stinging  satire  of 
Fielding,  and  his  own  high-minded  example  as  a  magistrate, 
survived  in  some  parts  of  the  country  until  a  period  within  ray 
own  memorv  at  the  Bar.  The  race  is  now,  I  believe,  like  that  of 
the  Dodo^  extinct.    The  habitat  of  the  last  spccimcu  I  ever  heard 
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of,  was  at  Warwick.  lie  had  tlic  reputation  of  making  orders  on 
any  matter  within  his  jurisdiction,  on  receiving  instructions  and 
half-a-cro\rn,  wliich  had  used  to  be  not  infrequently  brought  to 
him  (said  report),  by  village-carriers  and  niarket-wonicn ;  so  that 
on  such  occasions  he  neither  saw  witnesses  nor  parties.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  had  made  an  order  of  afTiliation.  On  appeal 
to  tlie  Quarter  Sessions,  his  brother  magistrates  quashed  the 
order  in  furore,  the  case  couqjlotely  breaking  down;  on 
which,  being  counsel  for  the  appellant,  I  applied  for  costs 
against  the  respondents,  the  parish  officers ;  on  the  ground  that 
they  went  a  journey  of  twenty  miles  from  their  own  parish, 
to  find  the  only  magistrate  in  the  county  who  would  have 
made  such  an  order.  The  Court  awarded  the  costs, — a 
most  unusual  occurrence.  It  was  said,  at  the  time,  that  the 
old  magistrate  took  the  reproof  which  his  brethren  had  thus 
administered  to  lieart;  and  that  he  never  left  his  house  after 
that  day.    Certain  it  is  that  he  died  within  a  fortnight. 

Additional  information  on  the  subject  of  this  Charge  will  be 
found  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  InuiilUy  of  Grand  Jurie§  ;*  which, 
in  addition  to  valuable  matter  supplied  by  the  author,  contains 
well-chosen  extracts  from  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Criminal  Law^  1B45.  In  answer  to  a  question  pro* 
posed  by  the  Commissioners,  Lord  Penman  says — *  I  can  see  no 
benefit  produced  by  Grand  Juries,  but  the  "co-operation  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But  " 
this  I  estimate  very  highly,  and  hope  it  may  be  preserved 
through  all  changes  by  some  means  or  other.' 


*  O^terpoticm  <m  the  /mifiU^f  qf  Ortmd  Juria;  and  Bugfftttiomi  far  tkeir 
AboHtiom.   lad edition.    1857.   London:  Bonning wd Oo. 
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Gkntlbmbn  or  trb  OBAim  Jvky — 

I HAVE  chosen  for  tbe  subject  of  mj  present  Charge^  tliat 
mode  of  treating  criminals  which  has  been  called  'the 
Ticket-of-leaTe  System/ 

Of  late,  this  ifian.  has  attracted  mnch  attention  in  FSilia* 
ment,  in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  pubUc  journals.  The 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  work  welL  Eor 
mysdf,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  eflfect  of  its  operation, 
so  &r  as  it  has  hitherto  been  tried,  has  been  exi^;gerated,  both 
for  evil  and  for  good.  But  I  should  be  grieved  to  find  the 
system  oondemned  in  its  theory,  even  supposing  its  practice  has 
l^therto  been  open  to  animadversion,  because  it  embodies  what 
I  hold  to  be  two  most  salutary  principles: — ^First,  that  the 
criminal  should  have  the  opportunity  of  working  Ida  way  out  of 
gaol ;  and  second,  that  he  should,  for  a  limited  period,  be  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  so  regained,  if  his  course  of  life 
should  be  sudi  as  to  |^ve  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  he 
had  relapsed  into  criminal  habits. 

To  understand  the  true  hearings  of  the  questions  which  I 
intend  to  raise  for  your  conrideration,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  that  general  treatment  of 
criminals,  which  results  from  the  operation  of  a  public  opinion 
making  itself  felt  in  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment; and  often,  unconsciously  to  the  agents,  dictating  the 
verdicts  of  juries,  and  qualifying  the  sentences  of  our  courts; 
such  opinion  acting  in  combination  witli  otlicr  circumstances 
over  which  none  of  these  authorities  have  any  effective  control. 
Time  was — and  the  era  is  not  so  long  past,  but  that  many  of 
us  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  its  horrors — wlien  our  penal 
code  was  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
list  of  offences  punishable  with  deatli  presented  a  fearful 
catalogue,  descending  from  wilful  murder  down  to  privately 
stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  amount  of        Nor  were  the  terrors 
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of  tbe  law  permitted  to  deep;  eo  tbat  when  the  feeUncpi  of 
tiie  pec^e  at  last  awoke  to  the  crneltjr  of  theae  inflictiona^ 
they  were  outiaged  at  every  tnm  with  appalling  soenea  of  legal 
▼engeanoe.  ^ 

Aa  might  have  been  eipected  hy  reflecting  mtnda  oonTenHait 
with  lustory^  and  learning  from  ita  pagea  the  viciaaitndea  of 
public  aentiment,  an  overwhelming  force  of  opinion  became 
directed  against  the  ferociona  policy  which  had  ao  long  pre. 
vailed ;  and,  aa  yon  know,  the  liat  of  capital  offenoea  waa  not 
only  promptly  reduced  to  the  nanoweat  limitaj  but,  tbe  diapoai* 
tion  towaida  leni^  ontatripping  the  conrae  of  legialationy  we  are 
at  length  arrived  at  the  point  when,  even  in  deliberate  murder, 
it  ia  not  an  infleadble  rule  that  conviction  ahall  be  fbUowpd  by 
ezecniion. 

Gentlemen,  during  the  period  while  ao  many  offences  were 
punished  with  death,  the  commutation  of  the  capital  sentence 
to  one  of  transportation  being  an  act  of  mercy,  the  minor, 
though  still  heavy  penalty,  was  not  rof,'arded  as  severe ;  but 
when  capital  punishment  became  applicable  only  to  a  small 
class  of  crimes,  traiisj)ortation  began  to  be  looked  upon  in  a 
different  light ;  and  now  that,  by  the  refusal  of  all  our  colonies, 
except  one,  to  admit  convicts  among  them,  transportation  has 
been  in  great  part  abolished,  a  similar  feeling  begins  to  pre- 
vail against  long  terms  of  imprisonment ;  which  makes  way 
all  the  more  quickly,  because  long  imprisonments,  not  having 
been  imposed  by  sentence  during  the  period  that  capital  punish, 
ment  and  transportation  were  freely  resorted  to,  present  an 
aspect  of  novelty  greatly  deceptive,  since  a  large  proportion  of 
convicts  sentenced  to  transportation,  were  at  all  times  left  in  the 
hulks  to  be  punished  by  continenicnt,  extending  by  law  through 
the  wliolc  period  for  which  they  were  adjudged  to  be  sent 
abroad  ;  although  it  was  usual  to  discharge  them  after  a  deten- 
tion of  much  inferior  length. 

How  far  this  disposition  gradually  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
punishment  will  be  carried,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  it8  progress  is  very  rapid,  and  that  it  shows  no  sign 
of  having  approached  its  termination.  We  might  suppose,  at 
first  sight,  that  shortening  terras  of  confinement  would  furnish  a 
means  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  capacify  of  our  priaona ; 
and  would  enable  us  to  provide  for  the  surplus  anmben 
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caused  by  tbe  stoppage  of  transportation.  But  those  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  know  that  a  short  im- 
prisonment 18  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  speedy  rdapaei  and  that 
the  prisoner  often  retnniB  to  captivify,  bringing  with  him 
companions  whom,  in  the  interval  of  enlargement,  he  had  seduced 
into  crime. 

BeootUecting  these  difficulties.  Gentlemen,  yon  will  not  per- 
haps be  surprised  tiiat  the  Government  has  not  yet  discovered 
a  perfect  solution  of  the  hard  problem — ^What  are  we  to  do  with 
our  criminals?  In  this  state  of  perplexity  it  resolved  on 
adopting,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  first  principle  to  which  I 
have  adverted — ^that  of  making  the  duration  of  the  imprison- 
ment dependent  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner.  It  did  not 
apply  the  principle  universally,  perhaps  because  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  contend  ^  with  the  strong,  although,  I  must  tMnk 
morbid  feeling  in  &vour  of  slight  imprisonments;  under  which 
the  culprit  remains  too  short  a  time  to  benefit  mudi  by  any 
reformatory  system,  however  potent.  Thus  it  restricted  the 
experiment  to  the  cases  of  such  convicts  as*  had  incurred  the 
penalty  of  transportation,  or  that  of  penal  servitude.  Gentle- 
men, I  speak  upon  conjecture,  but  I  must  presume  the  existence 
of  some  cogent  reason  which  induces  the  Government  to  deny 
to  the  lesser  offender  the  privilege  of  earning  his  discharge  by 
his  own  exertions,  Mliilo  it  concedes  it  to  the  greater  criniiival 
yvho  has  incuiTcd  heavier  punishment ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  reason  than  the  one  whicli  I  have  pointed  out.  If, 
however,  the  reason  suggested  should  he  that  on  which  tlie 
Government  is  really  acting,  I  trust  it  will  be  remembered  tliat 
many  convicts,  not  liable  to  transportation  or  i)cnal  servitude, 
are  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  as  long  a  period  as  two,  and, 
in  some  cases,  three  and  even  four  years;  and  that  many  instances 
may  be  found  in  the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  a  much  less  time  has  been  held  to  furnish  a  sufficient  length 
of  probation  to  justify  the  grant  of  tickets-of-lcave.  B\it, 
Gentlemen,  if  you  desire,  as  I  most  earnestly  do,  to  sec  this 
principle  imiversally  adopted,  you  must  be  prepared  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Govenmicnt,  ])y  advocating  such  a  change  in  the 
law  as  "will  enable  those  who  adminit^tcr  tlie  criminal  justice  of 
the  countrv  to  retain  in  custodv  all  such  us  arc  convicted  of 
crime,  until  they  have,  by  reliable  tests,  demonstrated  that  they 
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have  the  yoXi  and  the  power  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  when  at 
large.  Yon  mnst  be  content  that  thej  shall  be  retained  nntil 
habits  of  indnstry  are  formed— nntil  moderate  skill  in  some 
useful  occupation  is  acquired — until  the  great  lesson  of  self- 
control  is  mastered — ^in  short,  until  the  convict  ceases  to  be  a 
criminal^  resolves  to  fulfil  his  duties  both  to  God  and  to  man,  and 
has  surmounted  all  obstadesagainst  carrying  such  lesolutions  into 
anccessfnl  action.  But  as  no  trainiug,  however  enlightened  and 
vigilant,  will  produce  its  intended  effects  on  every  individual 
subjected  to  its  discipline,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  incurable  ? 
Gentlemen^  we  must  face  this  question:  we  must  not  flinch 
from  anawering,  that  we  propose  to  detain  them  in  prison  until 
they  are  released  by  death.  Yon  keep  the  maniac  in  a  prison 
(which  you  call  an  asylum)  under  timilar  conditions;  you 
guard  against  his  escape  untO  he  is  taken  from  you^  citlicr 
because  he  is  restoired  to  sanity,  or  has  departed  to  atiotlicr 
world.  If,  Gentlemen,  innocent  misfortune  may  and  must  be 
so  treated,  why  not  tlnis  deal  w  itli  incorrigible  depravity  ? 
This  is  a  question  whic  h  1  iiavc  asked  times  out  of  number, 
■without  ever  being  so  fortunate  as  to  extract  a  reply.  It  is 
always  tacitly  assumed  that  imprisonment  must  not  be  perpetual; 
but  wliethcr  that  assumption  is  founded  on  any  reason  supposed 
to  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  or  whether  it  only  rests  on 
the  present  state  of  public  feelinj^,  I  know  not.  If  the  former 
ground  is  taken,  I  would  give  much  to  learu  wliat  the  argument 
is ;  when  disclosed,  T  must  either  answer  it  or  yield  to  it ;  })ut 
while  I  am  kept  in  the  dark,  each  alternative  is  barred  a^^ainst 
me.  If,  however,  this  assumed  inadmissibility  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment is  rested  on  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  I 
have  seen  too  often  the  change  from  wrong  to  right  in  that 
mighty  power,  to  despair  of  its  becoming  an  ally  instead  of  an 
opponent.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
even  to  perpetuity,  were  placed  before  the  public  mind  as  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  privilege  to  the  convict  of  working 
out  his  own  redemption  from  thraldom,  by  proving  himself  fit 
for  liberty,  it  would  require  no  great  lapse  of  time  to  produce 
the  change  in  opinion  which  I  contemplate. 

Alarm  on  the  score  of  expense  ought  not  to  be  entertained, 
finr  two  reasons.  First,  because  no  unreformed  inmates  of  a 
prison,  however  extravagant  its  expenditure  may  be,  cost  the 
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oommunit}  so  much  as  th^  would  do  if  at  lavge.  This  &et 
has  been  so  often  proved  that  I  must  be  aUowed  'to  assume  it 
as  undeniable.  But  the  second  reason  is,  that  prisons  may  be 
be  made  either  altogether,  or  to  a  Tcry  great  extent,  self-sup- 
porting. In  some  of  the  Western  States  of  the  No^  American 
Kcpublic  this  important  olqect  has  been  more  than  acoom* 
plishcd^  as  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  yields  a  revenue  greater 
than  is  required  for  their  food,  lodging,  and  dothing,  titeir 
goTemment,  and  their  instruction ;  in  short,  for  all  the  various 
items  which  form  the  total  expenditure  of  a  gaoL  It  is  quite 
true  that  labour  is  matt  valuable^  aud  that  food  is  cheaper  in  those 
States  than  it  is  with  us.  But,  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
it  was  shown  by  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Charles  Pearson 
adduced  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  investigate  this  subject  in  1850,  to  be  in  the 
liiglicst  degree  probable  that  similar  results  might  he  ohtaiued 
here.  ^Vhoeve^  shall  read  that  valuable  tet^tinionv  will,  I 
cannot  hut  think,  even  if  not  perfectly  eom  iuced,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  s\iftieicnt  proof  has  been  given  to  justify,  if  not 
to  demand,  such  an  experiment  a^  would  set  the  coutioversy 
at  rest. 

Let  me  now,  Gentlemen,  call  your  attention  more  specifically 
to  the  ticket-of-leave  men.  By  a  statute  passed  in  the  year 
1853,  a  new  penalty  was  created  inuler  the  name  of  '  penal 
servitude*  This  penalty  only  diflcrs  from  that  of  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  by  the  provision  for  restoring  the  prisoner  to 
liberty  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  his  sentence — 
namely,  by  a  licence  from  the  Secretary  of  St;itc,  the  instrument 
certifying  that  such  indulgence  has  been  granted  being  called 
the  ticket-of-leave.  Until,  however^  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  penal  servitude  to  which  the  convict  has  been  adjudged  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Court,  the  licence  is  liable  to  be  revoked  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  and,  when  80  revoked,  the 
prisoner  is  recommitted  in  execution  of  his  original  sentence. 
This  new  penalty  must  now  be  substituted  by  the  Courts  in  all 
cases  formerly  punished  by  transportation,  except  where  his 
offence  renders  the  convict  liable  to  transportation  for  a  period 
not  less  than  fourteen  years,  while  it  may  be  substituted  even 
for  the  longest  terms. 

It  was  also  provided  that  convicts  under  sentence  of  trans- 
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portation  at  flie  passing  of  the  Act,  or  subsequetitiljr  acntenoed 

to  that  punishment,  should  be  made  capable  of  benefiting  bj 

the  licenoe  of  the  Secretsiy  of  State  on  the  same  oonditicma  • 

m  to  revocation  with  those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  provision  for  a  conditional  dischaige 
from  prison  which  has  attracted  public  attention,  and  has  given 
to  the  system  its  name.  That  both  provisions  are  founded  on 
sound  {Nnnciples  is  my  firm  belief,  as  I  have  already  stated.  It 
is  obvious^  however,  that  it  is  the  first  upon  which  the  greatest 
stress  ought  to  be  laid,  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  means  of  reibrmation  are  furnished  to  the  prisoner,  and 
the  tests  of  reformation  are  well  chosen,  and  fiuthfiUly  applied, 
in  exactly  that  same  proportion  will  the  necessity  for  the  second 
provision — ^vis.,  the  power  of  recalling  the  ticket-of4eave — ^be 
diminished ;  so  that,  if  we  would  insure  perfect  tests,  and  a 
perfect  applicatikm  of  them,  the  enlargement  of  the  prisoner 
might  be  made  absolute  in  the  first  instance ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  convict  imperfectly  reformed  will  not  unfrequently 
be  undeterred j  by  the  power  of  revocation  hnng  over  him, 
firom  yielding  eventually  to  the  temptations  to  which,  when  at 
liberty,  he  is  certain  to  be  exposed.  As  a  protection  to  society 
it  is  also,  as  it  now  stands,  imperfect  in  tins  further  particular, 
that  the  power  of  revocation  terminates  with  the  period  fixed 
by  the  original  sentence,  which,  at  the  time  the  licence  is 
granted,  may  be  nearly  expired.  This  defect,  however,  mip^ht 
readily  be  amended  the  power  of  recall  might  remain  in 
force  until  a  certain  fixed  period  after  liberation,  to  be  further 
extended  if,  during  that  same  period,  the  recall  should  be 
ma<lc. 

And  this  brings  me  to  what  T  consider  the  most  serious 
defect  in  tlie  statute.  The  condition  which  is  set  forth  on  the 
ticket -of-leave  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  licence  of  a  convict 
will  most  certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct.  If, 
therefore,  he  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege  which,  by  his  good 
})ehaviour  under  penal  discipline,  ho  has  obtained,  he  must 
prove  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  he  is  really  wortliy  of 
her  Majesty's  clemency.  To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  holder  should  be  convicted 
of  any  new  offence.    If  he  associates  with  notoriously  bad 
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cbanu^n,  leads  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  or  has  no  visible 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  liveiihoody  &c.,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  he  is  abont  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  he  will  be  at  once 
apprehended  and  re-committed  to  prison  nnder  his  original 
sentence.' 

It  is  noty  Gentlemen^  that  I  disi^;»prove  of  placing  these  men 
again  nnder  restraint  withont  evidence  of  their  having  com- 
mitted a  new  crime.  I  mnst  have  greatly  changed  mj  opinions 
before  I  could  raise  any  ol^ection  of  that  kind.  Possibly  it 
may  be  remembered  by  some  of  those  whom  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  address,  that,  in  the  year  1850,  and  again' in  the  year 
1851, 1  ventured  to  advise  that  all  persons  who  had  heen  con- 
victed of  acts  of  dishonesty  should  be  liable,  when,  in  the  belief 
of  competent  witnesses,  they  were  leading  a  life  of  crim^  to  be 
called  on  for  proof  that  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  drawn  from  lawful  sources;  that,  in 
de&ult  of  such  proof,  they  should  be  held  to  bail  ibr  a  limited 
period,  and,  in  default  of  bail,  should  be  committed  to  prison. 

The  principle  on  which  my  proposed  measure  was  founded 
has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  but  Avithout  the  safe- 
guard of  a  trial.  According  to  the  Act,  the  prisoner  is  deprived 
of  his  liberty  by  the  mere  stroke  of  the  ^linistcr's  pen.  The 
Legislature  probably  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that,  as  it  is 
the  conhdenee  })luced  in  his  reformation  which  gains  hini  his 
liberty,  so  if  that  confidence  be  lost,  his  privilege  ouglit  to  be 
withdrawn.  Nor  am  I,  for  one,  much  afraid  that  a  power  of 
this  kind,  however  arbitrary,  will  be  often  abused.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  the  danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  It  is  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  laws  to  condemn  without  a  trial, 
that  an  Englisli  ?*Iinister  is  under  a  much  stronger  temptation 
to  withhold  the  exercise  of  such  a  ]>owcr  in  cases  where  it  is 
justly  demanded,  than  to  use  it  oppressively  ;  and,  accordingly, 
symptoms  of  such  forbearance  arc  not  wanting.  Mr.  .Tardine, 
the  London  magistrate,  lately  complained  that  forty  tickct-of- 
leave  men  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  his  court ;  meaning, 
doubtless,  to  intimate  by  that  statement,  that  he  had  in  his 
vicinity  forty  of  sueh  conncts,  who  had  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  their  licences  by  disfippointing  the  expectations  on  which 
they  wefO  granted.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable 
that  in  each  of  these  instances  the  ticket-of-leave  should  be 
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lecalled,  unless,  indeed^  the  senteooes  have  expired,  when  it 
would  he  inconect  to  denomuiate  these  ooavicto  ticket-of-leaye 
men,  ainoe  th^  stand  only  in  the  same  position  with  all  other 
prisonen  who  have  receiTed  their  absolute  dischai^.  But, 
Gentlemen,  it  appears  by  a  return  made  at  the  end  of  Mardi 
last,  that  the  practice  is  not  to  withdraw  the  licence  until  the 
convict  stands  charged  with  a  new  offence — a  deviation  from 
the  terms  of  the  warning  written  m\^\\  the  ticket-of-leave, 
which  I  am  unablo  to  explain  except  by  the  conjecture  which  I 
have  offered  to  your  notice. 

(Icutlemcn,  I  liave  said  that  the  working  of  the  system  has 
been,  as  I  think,  exaggerated,  both  by  its  opponents  and  its  ad- 
mirers, for  evil  and  for  good.  For  evil,  because  T  feel  certain  that 
convicts  wlio  have  now  tiekets-of-leave  would  have  been  released 
unconditionally  after  a  detention  not  very  much  greater  than 
that  to  which  they  have  been  snbjeeted  under  the  new  system. 
And  I  ground  this  opinion  on  three  important  facts — First,  on 
the  growing  impatience  of  severe  punishments  evinced  by  the 
public ;  second,  on  the  usage  of  liberatin:^  transports,  not  sent 
abroad,  long  before  their  terms  of  transportation  have  expired. 
To  these  two  ficts  1  have  alreadv  adverted.  The  third  is,  that 
the  Legislature,  \\lieii  it  substituted  penal  servitude  for  trans- 
portation, very  much  abridged  the  duration  of  the  punishment. 
*  Gentlemen,  the  real  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend  stands 
thus: — So  long  as  we  could  impose  our  criminals  on  other 
communities  we  did  not  care  to  cultivate  the  science  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  now  that  this  lazy  and  selfish  resource  has  failed  us, 
we,  in  the  stress  of  our  difficulties,  are  compelled  suddenly  to 
call  upon  the  functionaries  of  our  gaols  to  perform  a  task 
demanding  qualifications  vrith  which,  without  a  long  previous 
training,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  be  endowed,  in  that 
full  measure  which  can  alone  insure  success.  Revolving  these 
circumstances  in  your  minds^  yoii  may,  perhaps.  Gentlemen, 
arrive  at  the  oondusion  that  no  small  portion  of  the  unpopularity 
whidi  has  fallen  upon  the  new  system  is  produced  by  its 
having  come  into  existence  just  at  tiie  lime  when  the  country 
-  waa  beginning  to  suffisr  from  the  augmented  number  of  convicta 
which  the  stoppage  of  transportation  had  liberated  at  home, 
instead  of  their  being  thrown  into  our  colonial  population  aa 
.  heretofore.    The  disease,  if  I  may  so  illustrate  my  meaning, 
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results  from  the  obstniction  of  the  accustomed  vent — ^namely, 
transportation ;  but  the  remedy — the  tieket-of-leave  system — 
failing  to  work  a  perfect  cuic,  has  been  censured  as  if  it  were 
the  cause  of  the  malady. 

Gentlemen,  the  reason  why  I  think  the  system  has  been  over- 
estimated for  good  as  well  as  for  evil  is,  because  it  applies  only 
to  a  comparatively  small  class,  and  because  the  evidence  of 
reformation  still  remains  doubtful,  although,  I  must  admit, 
much  more  cogent,  and  applying  to  a  larger  proportit)ii  of  the 
licences  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it.  And  I  make  this 
admission  witliout  forgetting  tliat  large  subtractions  may  be 
required  from  tlie  estimated  results.  The  estimate  is,  that  from 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  convicts  discharged  with  tickets-of- 
\eave  are  permanently  reformed. 

Gentlemen,  there  is,  as  you  well  know,  an  establishment  at 
Alettray,  in  France,  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  oflcnders, 
irhich  stands  at  the  head  of  all  reformatory  institutions.  Met- 
tray  enjoys  every  possible  advantage.  Its  Founder  and  chief 
Director,  M.  Demetz,  who,  by  his  visit  here  last  week,  may  be 
personally  known  to  you,  is  a  man  of  unrivalled  ability,  long 
experience,  and  tinexampled  devotion  to  his  great  enterprise. 
His  institution  has  gradually  attained  its  present  eminence  by 
sixteen  years  of  enlightened  administration,  cooducted  with 
sedulous  care  and  assiduity;  and  yet  even  Mettray  does  not 
reclaim  a  greater  proportion  of  its  inmates  than  ninety  per  cent. 
Nevertheless,  Gentlemen,  ninety  per  cent,  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
result  so  wonderful  that  nothing  short  of  the  very  searching 
investigation  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making,  oonld 
induce  me  to  accept  it  as  worthy  of  confidence;  and,  that  being 
80,  I  mutt  be  permitted  to  reoelYe  the  estimate  of  reformations 
effected  among  the  ticket-of-leaYe  men  with  some  doubt  and 
*  misgiving,  though  with  implicit  relianoe  on  the  good  &ith  with 
which  it  is  promulgated.  The  truth  is,  that  permanent  re- 
formation demands  years  to  test  its  realify,  and  the  system  has 
not  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  fomisk 
the  lequbed  proof.  The  pvobabilitiea  certainly  look  the  other 
way.  Mettray  deals  with  young  and  plastic  minds  and  bodies. 
It  retains  its  wards  a  long  timen-often  for  many  years.  None 
of  them  leave  Mettray  until  employment  is  procured  for  them. 
£ach  is  placed  under  the  superintendence     some  benevolent 
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person  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liis  master,  who 
wati'hes  over  the  youth  with  the  care  of  a  guardian.  ISIettray 
is  looked  upon  by  those  \\\\o  have  been  its  iuniates  lus  a  liome. 
It  is  a  liigh  gratification  to  them  to  visit  their  '  Colonie*  as 
they  are  taught  to  call  it.  If  they  have  not  failed  in  their 
duties  they  are  always  kindly  welcomed,  and  sliould  they, 
through  sickness  or  other  misfortune,  be  thrown  out  of  work, 
they  find  hospitable  reception  at  Mettray. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  be  most  agreeably  surprised  if  experience 
shall  justify  those  who  superintend  our  ticket-of-leave  system  in 
placing  their  estimate  so  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  proved 
results  of  Mettray.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  we 
have  all  much  to  learn  on  the  subject  j  and  I  do  not  forget  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Captain  MaconocMe,  it  is  easier  to  reform 
adult  than  javenile  offenders.  I  will  own  that  I  have  always 
x^aided  tfais  yikw  as  paradoxicaL  Still  it  may  be  confirmed 
bj  experienoe,  and  may  explain  away  the  difficulty  which  now 
prevents  my  yielding  a  complete  assent  to  the  estimate  on 
which  I  have  been  commenting. 

It  has  been  surmised,  Gentlemen,  that  the  tests  on  which  the 
authorities  rely  for  the  reformation  of  the  candidate  for  a  licence, 
are  of  an  unsatisfaetory  nature.  It  is  said — know  not  on  what 
authority— 'that  too  raudi  weight  is  given  to  the  opinion  which 
may  be  entertained  of  a  convict  by  the  chaplain.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  chapUun  will  be  yery  mueh  guided  by  what  he  may 
suppose  to  be  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  rdigious  impressions 
made  upon  the  heart  of  the  prisoner  j  and^  reascming  on  such 
piesumption,  it  is  argued  that  the  life  of  a  prisoner,  subjected,  aa 
his  actions  are,  to  i&inute  regulation  and  constant  supervision, 
affords  no  tests  by  which  it  could  be  ascertained  how  &r  such 
impressions  aie  genuine,  and  of  a  permanent  character. 

Gentlemen,  the  premises  are  well-founded,  I  shall  be  com. 
pelled  to  adopt  the  conclusion  at  which  the  olgectors  have 
arrived,  at  least  until  more  freedom  of  action  is  allowed  to 
prisoners  than  they  at  present  enjoy.  But  it  is  my  good  for* 
tune  to  know  several  of  the  able  and  exemplary  men  who  fill 
the  office  of  gaol  chaplain;  and  judging  of  the  body  by  those 
of  its  membm  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  I  hold  them  as 
little  disposed  to  depend  on  such  folhunous  testa  as  the  most 
jealous  oljector  can  himself  be.   It  is  so  obvious  that  the  fate 
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of  the  prisoner  sli{>ul(l  not  dcfu'iid  upon  a  vague  general  opinion, 
hut  fehouUl  be  founded  on  an  aceumulation  of  faets,  day  by  day 
reeordcd,  that  I  sliould  require  strong  evidence  against  tlic 
authorities  of  any  prison  before  I  could  be  led  to  believe  tliat 
they  had  fallen  into  an  error  so  glaring.  Doubtless^  a  punctual 
attention  to  religious  obsrrvanoea,  where  the  prisoner  has  an 
option  to  fulfil  or  neglect  them,  must  not  be  omitted  in  the 
account.  But  there  is  danger  in  giving  any  very  great  weight 
to  manifestations  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as,  even  when  they  arc 
based  in  sincerity,  tlic  prisoner  is  tempted  to  exaggeration  in 
their  display ;  so  that  what  is  pure  in  its  inception  becomes 
corrupt  through  the  hope  of  temporal  advantage.  This  danger 
is  felt  so  strongly  at  Mettray  that  a  provision  is  made  against  it, 
which  perhaps  will  startle  those  to  whom  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  and  its  difficulties  is  a  novel  study.  The  conductors, 
when  they  have  confidence  in  the  individual,  are  well  pleased  to 
see  him  begin  to  join  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
having  found  by  experience  that  after  this  event  an  improve- 
ment is  generally  visible  in  his  moral  conduct.  £ut  as  such  an 
effect  can  only  he  produced  when  the  commnnicant  is  actuig 
from  pure  motives  and  on  settled  resolutions,  not  only  is  it 
provided  that  no  secular  benefit  shall  accrue  to  him  from  taking 
part  in  this  oommnuion,  but,  as  an  admonition  not  to  ^iproach 
the  table  in  a  rash  or  presumptuous  i^irit,  evety  fiiult  he  may 
commit  for  the  week  fikllowing  leoeiTes  punishment  of  doable 
severity. 

Yet,  Gentlemen,  althoogh  it  has  not  been  given  us  to 
seardi  the  heart  of  the  prisoner,  and  todisfinguish  byanysnre 
criterion  between  those  manifestations  of  his  spiritual  condition 
which  are  sincere,  and  those  which  are  merely  spedous,  still  we 
are  not  left  without  tests  on  which  we  may  safely  rely.  '  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them^  is  one,  the  value  of  which  the 
highest  authority  has  taught  us  to  priie.  We  may  rejoice  that 
it  is  of  easy  application  to  that  quality  which,  of  all  others,  it  is 
most  essential  should  be  acquired  by  the  prisoner  to  insnre  him 
against  relapse— I  mean  industry.  We  can  measure  the 
quantity  of  labour  and  estimate  its  value,  especially  if  it  be  of 
the  simpler  kinds,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  Let,  then, 
an  account  be  opened  with  each  prisoner,  placing  to  his  credit 
the  value  of  his  laboar — the  real  value,  if  productive  labour  can 
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be  found ;  an  assumed  value,  or  ratlicr  a  value  upon  an  assumed 
scale,  if  his  labour  be  not  of  a  productive  kind.  Let  him 
clearly  understand  that  each  day's  labour  will  tell  upon  his 
liberation.  If  lar^c  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality,  it  will 
materially  advance  him  on  his  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
deficient  in  either  of  these  attributes^  his  progress  will  be 
retarded. 

But  a  distant  future,  however  bright — and  no  brighter 
prospect  can  open  to  the  eyes  of  a  prisoner  than  that  of  liberty 
— will  not  sufTice  without  some  hope  of  benefit  nearer  at  hand. 
Let  the  prisoner,  then,  be  allowed  to  expend  a  part  of  his  earn- 
ings in  the  im])rovement  of  his  diet.  By  acting  on  these 
principles  we  sliall  liave  provided  for  training  him  in  habits  of 
industry.  But,  altliough  industry  will,  when  he  leaves  his 
prison,  furnisii  him  with  the  means  of  honest  niaiutenanee,  yet, 
unless  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  self-goverumcut,  he  will  not  be 
eflcctually  protected  against  the  temptations  to  fall  back  into 
evil  courses  by  which  he  will  be  assailed.  Let  him,  then,  be 
informed  that  every  subtraction  from  the  fund  created  by  his 
labour  for  the  indulgence  of  his  palate  will,  like  iudttlence, 
retard  the  hour  of  freedom ;  thus  he  will  be  taught  eoonomy. 
GeaUemen^  other  habits  are  very  desirable,  but  these  arc 
essential ;  and,  having  explained  how  they  may  be  induced,  I 
must  not  dwell  on  the  means  of  reformation  at  greater  length. 

Those  among  you  who  desire  to  give  full  scope  to  your 
inquunes  upon  this  interesting  subject,  to  learn  into  how  many 
ramifications  reformatory  science  of  necessity  rons — how  its  dif- 
ficulties are  to  be  overcome,  and  how  contending  claims  are  to 
be  a^usted — must  consult  the  works  of  Captain  Maconochie.  The 
principle  that  the  convict  should  be  detained,  until  by  industry 
and  good  conduct  he  has  earned  his  right  to  be  fireety  was  first 
enunciated  by  Archbishop  Whately ;  but  it  was  devdoped  into  a 
system,  and  thus  rendeivd  capable  of  practical  application,  by 
Captain  Maconodiie.  May  his  services,  even  yet,  late  though  it 
be,  obtain  for  him  some  recognition  from  hisoountiy,  before  the 
day  shall  arrive  when  earthly  recompence  will  avail  him 
nothing ! 
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SEQUEL. 

ARCHBISHOP  WHATELT. 

'  With  respect  to  eyery  sentence  of  confinement  to  hard 
labour,  whether  at  the  tread-wheel^  or  of  any  other  kind,  we 
vould  venture  to  suggest  what  ^vc  cannot  but  consider  as  a 
most  important  improvement^  viz.,  that  instead  of  a  certain 
period  of  timCf  a  convict  should  be  sentenced  to  go  through  a 
oertaui  quantity  of  work.  We  mean  that  a  computation  should 
be  made  of  the  average  number  of  miles  for  instance  which  a 
man  sentenced  to  the  tread-whed  would  be  expected  to  walk 
in  a  wedL ;  and  that  then,  a  sentence  of  so  many  loeeh^  labour 
should  be  interpreted  to  mean,  so  many  mUes ;  the  convict  to  be 
released  when,  and  not  before,  be  bad  '  dreed  bis  weird 
wbether  be  chose  to  protract  or  to  shorten  the  time  of  his 
penance.  In  the  same  manner  be  migbt  be  sentenced  to  beat 
so  many  hundred-weigbt  of  bemp ;  dig  a  ditcb  of  sucb  and  such 
dimensions,  &c. ;  always  exacting  wme  labour  of  all  prisoners, 
and  fixing  a  mlntfRfffii  sufficiently  Iiigh  to  keep  np  the  notion 
of  hard  labour,  but  leaving  tbem  at  liberty  as  to  the  amount  of 
it  above  the  fixed  daily  task.  The  great  advantage  resulting 
would  be,  that  criminals,  whose  babits  probably  had  previously 
been  idle,  would  thus  be  babituated  not  only  to  labour,  but  to 
form  some  agreeable  oiaociatUm  witb  tbe  idea  of  labour.  Every 
step  a  man  took  in  the  tread-whed,  be  would  be  walking  out  of 
prison ;  every  stroke  of  the  spade  would  be  cutting  a  passage 
far  restoration  to  society.'* 

Since  the  publication  of  this  Charge,  Captain  ^laconochie 
has  stated  to  iiic  that  lie  has  Ik'CH  misapprehended  as  regards 
the  facility  ol'  reforming  adult,  compared  with  that  of  reforining 
juvenile  oUcuders.  His  opinion,  he  savs,  is,  not  that  the 
aspirations  of  adults,  and  their  habits,  are  more  easily  changed 


*  Whatdy'i  LeOmm  on  PolUical  Economy :  with  Rmmln  9m  Tilke$f  Pooi^lav$, 
€md  Pmal  Cotomie$,   FonrUi  EdHioa.    1855.   London :  J.  W.  Fta1ca>  and  8od. 

[TliiH  article  firnt  appoand  in  1819^  IB  a  periodical  work,  long  defunct^  entiUed 

tLe  Lundvn  Jicviac.} 
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than  those  of  the  young,  hut  that^  when  changed^  the  lefonnation 
18  more  likely  to  be  permanent 

Penal  lemtncle  is  not  aocarately  defined  in  this  Charge.  A 
lentenoe  to  penal  servitude  empowers  the  Crown  to  remove  the 
convict  from  the  prison  to  whidi  he  is  sent  in  ezecntion  of  the 
judgment  against  him  to  the  hulks,  or  to  the  Convict  Prisons,  as 
they  are  called,  which  have  been  established  with  the  view  of 
superseding  the  hulks.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented  that  the 
change  has  proceeded  so  tardily. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1801,  Jeremy  Bentham  denounced, 
in  correspondence  with  the  Ministers  of  tlic  day,  the  dire  abo- 
minations inseparable,  as  it  would  appear,  from  confinement  011 
board  these  vessels.  And  yet,  so  late  as  the  Session  of  1856, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  still  to  advise  '  that 
the  hulk  system,  which  appears,  by  the  evidence,  to  be  already 
in  a  great  measure  relinquished,  should  be  finally  abandoned, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.'*  That  evidence  proving  the 
accursed  system,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Government  had 
been  called  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  Committee  sat, 
to  be  still  at  its  work  of  {pollution. 

Whoever  desires  to  verify  the  statement  that  atrocious  crimes  - 
are  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  the  detention  of  convicts  on 
board  the  hulks,  may  read  Bentham's  Letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Buubury,  written  in  the  year  i8oi.t  It  ap[)cars  that  the  attcTi- 
tion  of  the  Government  had  eveu  then  been  called  to  the  sul)- 
ject,  not  merely  to  the  &ct  that  such  things  were,  but  to  the 
impossibility  of  preventing  their  recurrence.  Private  informa- 
tion, from  a  source  d  undoubted  authorily,  assures  me  that, 
neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  have  efficient  meant  been  discovered, 
up  to  this  day,  for  extinguishing  these  horrors.  It  would  be 
monstrous  to  suppose  that  any  effort  has  been  spared  to 
obliterate  this  foul  stain,  and  yet  if  the  impossibility  of  aooom* 
pliahfflg  this  object  has  been  established,  how  can  we  continue 
the  pnctioe  of  transportation  ?  What  are  the  vessels  which 
convey  the  oonvicta  to  their  destination  but  bulks  in  motion  ? 
What  are  hulks  but  transport  vessels  at  rest  7 


•  CommittM  on  Traoi^KirUiion,  Howe  of  Oommons.  TWrd  Baport.  Stnbn 
1856.  t  .8Ma»*ff  W9ri$f  oditod  by  Bowriog.   ToL  sL,  p.  iw. 
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In  the  evening  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  tbe  improvement  of 
his  conntrj  and  mankind^  and^  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the 
reformation  of  onr  criminal  laws.  Lord  Brougham  has  to  avow, 
with  grief  and  indignation,  that  still '  the  utterly  execrable,  the 
altogether  abominable  hnlk,  lies  moored  in  the  feoe  of  the  day 
which  it  darkens,  within  sight  of  the  land  which  it  insults, 
riding  on  the  waters  which  it  stains  with  every  iinnataral  excess 
of  infernal  pollution,  triumphant  over  all  morals 

When  this  Charge  was  delivered,  the  distinction  made  by 
the  Home  Office  between  convicts  adjudged  to  transportation 
and  those  adjudged  to  penal  servitude,  by  which  the  privilege 
of  tickets-of-lcavc  is  NMLhlu  ld  iVom  the  latter  class,  had  not 
been  drawn.  This  fact  appear:^  from  the  evidence  of  Colonel 
Jebb  before  the  Transportation  Committee  already  referred  to. 

*  1324.  Sir  John  Pak'nujton — Has  any  rule  been  laid  down 
by  the  Sccretarj'^  of  State,  restricting  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
the  way  I  now  advert  to ;  namely,  by  prescribing  that  tiekets- 
of-leave  should  be  fjranted  to  persons  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation, hnt  not  to  persons  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude? 
— Tlie  Sccrotarv  of  State  has  issued  a  rule  bv  which  convicts 
are  made  aware  that  sentences  of  penal  serntude  have  been 
substituted  in  some  eases  for  sentences  of  transportation,  and 
that  those  h^cntcnccs,  beinsr  of  much  shorter  duration  than  the 
sentences  of  transportation,  are  to  be  taken  in  plac  e  of  them, 
and  that  the  convict  sliall  not,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  look 
forward  to  a  remission;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  has  also 
said  that  lie  will  be  prepared  to  take  into  consideration  any 
special  cases  which  may  be  brought  before  him. 

'  1325.  What  is  tbe  date  of  that  rule  ? — ^That  rule  was  issued 
in  November,  1855. 

'  1326.  Chairman — Was  the  date  at  which  the  notice  referred 
to  in  Question  980  was  issued,  the  month  of  November,  1855? 
— Yes,  it  was ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1853  ism^  of  that  notice,  the  men  were  in  a 

state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  happen  to  them. 

'1327.  Sk'  J,  Fakinffton — Can  you  tell  this  Committee 


*  Lord  Brouf^ham's  Paper  read  at  the  first  Provincial  Meettag  of  the  National 
Balbrmfttmry  UnioD,  fadd  at  Brutolr  Augiat^  f  856.  Anthoriied  Baport,  p.  65. 
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whetlier^  during  that  period  (namely,  horn  the  passing  of  the 
Act  in  1853  to  NovemheFy  1855),  any  intention  had  been 
annonnoed  1^  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  that  sabject  ? — No. 

'  1328.  Did  yon  yourself  know,  from  the  passing  of  the  Act 
in  1853  to  November,  1855,  wheUier  the  tidcet-of-Ieaye  Hystem 
was  to  be  extended  to  penal  servitude  convicts  or  not? — was 
not  aware ;  /  woe  m  hopee  it  might,  in  consequence  of  it$  being 
^ft  cp«it  tn  the  Act,  and  knowit^  the  extreme  tmportance  of 
f^adng  before  prieonere  that  etrong  inducement;  but  I  was  not 
fuUy  aware  whether  it  would  be  done.  It  was  under  coosidera- 
tion  for  a  long  time. 

'  1329.  It  was  left  open,  in  &ct,  for  two  years? — ^It  was  left 
open  for  nearly  two  years.'* 

The  discussions  in  the  public  journals  wIugIi  followed  the 
publication  of  my  Charge  produced  a  letter  to  the  TSnws  by 
Cdbnel  Jebb,  from  which  I  learnt  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  sentences  to  penal  servitude 
during  the  two  years  and  a-quarter  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
passing  of  the  Tieket-of-I/eavc  Act  amoiinted,  <at  Birmingham, 
to  I  59.  As  the  Act  had  drawn  no  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  as  regards  the  privik^gc  in  question,  convicts  had  been 
adjndged  to  longer  terms  of  penal  servitude  than  would  have 
been  fixed  upon,  had  it  been  known  to  the  Court  that  such 
distinction  would  be  made,  and  the  prisoner  was  generally 
informed  that  he  had  it  in  his  power,  by  industry  and  good 
conduct,  to  shorten  very  materially  his  term  of  confinement. 
Under  these  painful  circumstances,  I  felt  it  my  duty  strongly  to 
urge  upon  the  executive  (jovcrnmciit  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  refraining  from  a  retro-active  operation  of  its  rule,  but 
without  effect.  The  Home  Secretary,  however,  kindly  informed 
me  of  his  willingness  to  mitigate  sentences  delivered  under  the 
impression  which  had  been  announced  to  the  convicts,  and  the 
result  was,  that  they  have  been  shortened  to  one-third  of  their 
length,  t 

The  reception  of  this  Charge  by  the  press  showed,  iu  the 


*  First  Report  of  Commiit««  oa  TraoaporUtiou,  House  of  Commons.  1856. 
p.  196. 

t  Sm  my  ETideoce,  TrMsportetlon  CommitiM.  Second  Beport,  Question 
1S65 — 1874*  App.  Second  Report,  p.  175. 
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great  number  of  contradictory  opinions  Mliich  its  discxuricni 
brought  to  ligbt,  bow  various  and  unsettled  are  the  uotions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  oriniiiiaU  afloat  in  lociety. 

In  tbc  Jtmes  of  October  1 1  tb  appeared  tbe  following  leading 

article : — 

'  ^Ir.  M.  JD.  Hilly  the  Recorder  of  Birmingbam^  haa  just 
delivered  a  very  important  Cbarge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
opening  of  tbe  Quarter  Sessions  in  that  town.    The  subject  the 
learned  gentleman  choee  for  his  address  was  the  ticket-of-leave 
system  as  at  present  practised  in  this  country.    As  a  sodal 
question,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  which  he  oould 
have  hronght  under  public  notice.    The  system^  as  at  present 
administered^  is  a  social  nuisance  of  the  worst  kind.  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill  aj^iears  as  its  advocate,  and,  consequently,  from  much  that 
he  has  said  we  are  compelled,  with  great  xductaace,  to  differ.  It 
is  impossible  to  take  up  a  police  report,  or  any  other  record  of 
criminal  proceedings,  and  not  to  see  that  the  ticket-of-leave 
men  are  among  the  most  prominent  malefactors  in  the  country. 
Now  we  find  them  figuring  in  the  annals  of  English  Thuggee ; 
now  they  are  supplying  their  ripe  necessities  hy  a  series  H  tlie 
most  desperate  burglaries  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  island; 
now  they  are  the  chief  actors  in  some  brutal  assault.  The  other 
day,  a  metropolitan  magistrate  complained  that  the  neigbbouiw 
hood  of  his  Court  was  in&sted  by  a  gang  of  these  ruffians,  who 
occasioned  him  the  greatest  annoyance.    The  police  could  but 
remain  silent ;  tbey  were  wdl  enough  acquainted  with  tbe  men 
and  with  their  character.  Mr.  Hill  says  tbey  could  have  arrested 
them ;  Mr.  Jardine  and  tbe  police  thought  otherwise.  Now,  w  ith 
these  facts  before  us — for  they  are  facts,  and  strong  facts — it 
follows  either  that  tbe  theory  upon  which  the  system  rests  is 
radically  wrong,  or  tliat  it  is  badly  administered,     Mr.  ^I.  D. 
Hill  denies  both  positions — that  is  to  say,  he  steps  forward  as 
a  most  energetic  advocate  of  the  theory,  and  he  tells  us  that  tbe 
estimate  is,  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  eoiivicts  discharged 
with  tickets-of-leave  are  jiermanently  reformed.  Furthermore 
lie  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  general  impression  w  ith  regard 
to  the  eoniparativc  facility  with  which  gaol  chaplains  are  duped 
by  the  prisoners  iuto  favourable  reports,  which  result  in  tickets- 
of-leave,  is  founded  upon  error.    '  It  is  my  good  fortune,'  he 
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said,  '  to  know  several  of  the  able  and  exemplary  men  who  fill 
the  office  of  gaol  chaplain,  and,  judging  of  the  body  by  those  of 
its  members  with  whom  I  am  acquainted^  I  hold  them  as  little 
disposed  to  depend  on  such  fallacious  tests  as  the  most  jealous  ob- 
jector can  himself  be/  Of  course  our  ailment  fails  if  Mr.  Hill 
could  prove  a  suggestion  which  he  throws  out  in  the  oonne  of 
his  address.  This  is,  that  the  so-called  ticket-of-leave  men  are 
not  ticket-of-leave  men  at  all,  but  either  discharged  convicts  or 
tioket-of-leave  men  who  have  exhausted  their  sentences.  In  this 
cas^  eadit  gtuuHo ;  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  All  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  misled  1^  the 
judges^  and  magistrates,  and  police,  and  criminal  reporters,  and 
to  leave  Mr.  Hill  in  complete  possession  of  the  field,  and  of  a 
weU-won  triumph.  Meanwhile,  until  better  in^armed,  we  shall 
assume  ihe  ordinary  impression  to  be  the  ooirect  onet,  and  argue 
as  if  it  were  so.  •  The  question  of  fact,  of  course,  lies  at  the 
threshold  of  the  discussion,  and  our  veiy  strong  betief  is  that  it 
must  be  decided  against  Mr.  Hill. 

'  The  theory,  we  said,  upon  which  the  ticket-of4eave  system 
rests  is  wrong,  or  it  is  imperfectly  and  badly  carried  out 
If  the  last  point  can  be  proved,  as  we  -think  it  can,  it  would 
he  as  yet  premature  to  condemn  the  system  whidi  has  not 
had  a  fidr  chance.  On  the  contrary,  the  theray  of  ctmdi- 
tional  pardons  recommends  itself  to  the  mind  by  every  ^  priori 
consideration.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  discard  nominal  reference 
to  the  present  system,  and  surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  public 
have  an  additional  guarantee  if  a  convict  discharged  from 
imprisonment  is  for  some  time  retained  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  The  ministers  of  justice  can  remit  him  to  con- 
finement, not  for  the  proved  commission  of  any  fresh  crime, 
but  because  his  general  conduct  appears  to  warrant  the 
suspicion  either  that  he  is  secretly  a  criminal,  or  that  he  will 
soon  fall  into  criminal  ways  again.  Tliis  is  very  high  preroga- 
tive dealing;  if  the  transaction  be  regarded  in  the  light  in 
which  we  have  put  it,  the  ticket- of-leave  system  merely  calls 
facts  by  other  names.  Again,  it  is  highly  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  that  they  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  liberated 
from  the  expense  of  supporting  a  convict  in  gaol.  The  time 
for  his  restoration  is  not,  of  course,  when  he  has  expiated  a 
.sentence,  arbitrarily  pronounced  in  ignorance  of  the  man's 
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character,  antecedents,  and  so  forth;  but  M-hen  he  gives  fair 
pKuniae  of  reformation.  Every  hour  that  he  is  detained  iu 
gaol  after  this  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  public.  The  ticket-of-leaTe 
system  hdps  us  to  sound  conclusions  abo  in  this  respect.  The 
sentence  may  be  pronounced  by  the  judge,  but  it  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  gaoler.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  he  much  to  be 
regretted  if  a  convict  should  be  let  loose  again  upon  society  when 
the  probalnlity — nay,  the  certainty — ^is  that  he  will  at  once 
relapse  into  his  criminal  courses.  The  ticket*of4eaTe  system 
guards  us  also  from  tins  inconvenience,  for  by  the  help  of  it  the 
judge  can  pronounce  what  is  called  a  'long  sentence,'  which 
can  be  remitted  or  maintained  precisely  according  to  the 
conduct  of  the  convict.  Fully  oonsdons,  as  we  are,  of  the 
benefit  resulting  to  the  public  from  this  arrangement,  we  are 
yet  ccmipeUed  to  admit  that  it  has  proved  a  ftilure;  and  we 
believe  ^e  frilure  to  have  arisen  from  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration. Kor  do  we  stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  Upon  such 
a  subject,  we  are  glad  to  invoke  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent 
foreigner^  whose  eyes  are  not  so  liable  to  deception  as  our  own 
through  over  familiarity  with  details.  We  call  M.  Demetz,  of 
Mettray,  to  counsel  the  more  readily  as  Mr.  M.  D.  HiU  has 
invoked  his  testimony,  and  we  arc  therefore,  as  it  were, 
examining  his  own  witness.  M.  Demetz  has  been  so  obliging 
as  to  forward  us  copies  of  various  publications  connected  with 
his  Reformatory  School  at  Mettray,  for  Mliitli  we  return  him  our 
best  thanks;  and  in  one  of  these,  written  by  hinis^elf,  we  find  a 
discussion  on  tlie  tickct-of-lcavc  system.  Tew  men  in  Europe 
have  bestowed  more  anxious  or  more  snccessful  attention  upon 
this  subject ;  and  what  is  it  that  ^I.  Demetz  says  of  our 
practice  ?  '  Dt^iji^  rAngleterrc  j1  adopte  cettc  mcsure ;  mais 
nous  avons  des  raisons  de  craindre  que  jusqu'ii  present  Fappli- 
cation  n'en  ait  pas  etc  faitc  avcc  toutcs  les  j)recautions 
desirables.'  This  is  just  our  opinion.  Tlie  fault  is  not,  as  yet, 
proved  to  reside  in  the  theory.  If  ^Ir.  M.  1).  Hill  could  prove 
that  wc  were  not  correct  in  our  view  that  it  is  badly  carried 
out,  the  natural  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the  theory 
must  be  set  aside  altogether,  and  that  we  must  look  elsewhere, 
if  we  would  reform  our  criminals  and  guard  the  public  from 
harm. 

'As  yet,  and  until  the  theory  has  a  iair  trial^  it  would  be  prema- 
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tore  to  arrive  at  tneh  a  conclusion.    A  degree  of  rigour  must 
be  infused  into  the  administration  of  the  system  such  as  has 
not  yet  been  known.    We  do  not^  of  oonrse,  mean  that  the 
convicts  are  to  be  subjected  to  any  additional  hardships ;  but 
that  the  reali^  of  their  reformation  must  be  tested  in  a  fiur 
more  stringent  manner  than  heretofore.     It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  convict  nature  is  human  nature  after  all. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  old  oflfonder  when  he  has  been 
remitted  to  the  town  of  his  chdce  by  the  agency  of  the  police, 
with  his  tieket-of-leave  in  his  pocket  ?    Suppose  that  matters 
go  wrong  with  him — ^the  neighbours,  for  example,  look  askance 
on  him — the  police  discharge  their  duty  of  surveillance  so 
clumsily  or  so  inhumanly  as  to  bring  him  under  suspicion  ; 
what  is  he  to  do  i*     Wc  know,  practically,  what  he  docs.  lie 
joins  a  company  of  men  like  himself,  and  levies  war  against 
society.    We  are  only  beginning  to  deal  with  this  great  ques- 
tion uf  the  criminal  population  of  the  coiintrj',  and  years  must 
pass  before  we  have  arrived  at  the  right  solution.     Now  that 
the  colonies  arc  closed  against  our  crime,  every  criminal  in  the 
country  will  make  the  public  responsible  for  him  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave,  so  we  may  as  well  consider  what  is  the 
most  effectual  way  of  deahng  with  the  difficulty.    We  had 
rather  leave  the  questiou  u[)on  this  plain,  i)ractical  basis,  than 
speak  of  charity,  or  philanthropy,  for  really  the  public  have 
been  so  sickened  with  maudlin  sentimcntalitv  and  failures  that 
any  appeal  to  such  feelings  is,  for  the  moment,  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.    We  can't  hang  all  the  criminals.  We 
can't  transport  them.    If  we  did  hit  upon  some  new  place  for 
deportation,  twenty  years  hence  the  same  difficulty  would  meet 
US  again  in  an  exaggerated  form.    We  must  take  the  evil  as  it 
is,  and  we  believe,  it  will  be  found  the  cheapest  and  most  politic 
course,  as  well  as  the  most  humane,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  bring  about  the  reformation  of  the  criminals,  and  not  to 
discharge  them  upon  society  until  they  are  reformed.    In  des- 
perate cases,  we  must  even  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of 
impriscmmeut  for  life  as  a  necessity.    What  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  self-mipportuig  prisons,  as  in  the  United  States  ?  The 
difficulty  must  be  met ;  hut,  meanwhile,  we  protest,  in  the 
name  d  the  British  public,  against  this  system  of  turning  out 
criminals  upon  society,  under  the  name  of '  ticket-of-leave-men/ 
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to  rob  us  in  the  public  streets  by  day,  to  break  into  our  booaes 
at  nigbt^  to  assault  and  tbrottle  unoffending  persons — in  a  word, 
to  keep  tbe  country  in  a  state  of  oonstaiit  alarm/ 

Tlie  rcasoninpc  of  the  Times  is  thus  con^batcd  in  the  Binning' 
ham  Journal  of  October  13th : — 

*  The  subject  of  Mr.  Hill's  Charge,  delivered  on  Monday, 
and  reported  in  our  Wednesday's  edition,  is  the  lately-adopted 
system  of  a  remissbn  of  terms  of  imprisonment  conditional  on 
good  conduct.  Briefly,  he  maintains  that  the  apprehensions 
felt  by  many,  from  Lord  St.  Leonards  downwards,  of  the  effects 
of  the  ticket-of*leave  system  upon  society  generally,  and  espe-* 
dally  upon  crime,  are  exaggerated,  as  its  salutary  influences  are 
also  OTer-estimated ;  that  the  principle  of  oonditioDal  disdiarge 
from  prison  is  sound,  supposing  the  tests  of  reformation  are  any- 
thing like  perfect,  but  that  the  law  is  administered  neither  in 
the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  legislative  enactment,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  principle  upon  wliich  it  is  founded; 
that  no  small  portion  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  system  is  due 
to  its  comincnccmciit  when  the  country  was  beginning  to 
suftl-r  from  the  stoppage  of  transportation,  and  the  ticket-of- 
Icave  plan,  failing  to  work  a  perfect  cure,  has  been  censured  as 
if  it  were  the  cause  of  tlie  disease  itself. 

'It  appears  to  us  that  in  the  main  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay 
tlie  reasoning  upon  which  these  statements  are  founded,  as  it 
is  to  (lissdit  from  the  eonclusions  themselves,  if  it  is  onec 
admitted  that  punishments  are  not  merely  the  revenge  of 
society,  but  have  in  view  the  reformation  of  the  offender ;  not 
merely  his  temporarj^  abstraction  from  society,  but  a  process  of 
restoration  aiul  moral  training  which  will  lit  him  for  returning 
to  it.  The  theorv  of  the  learned  Recorder  is  either  ri^ht  or 
"WTong  ae(  ordi!igly  as  this  is  admitted  or  denied.  Grant  that 
the  h\v  iaiwnis  is  no  longer  defensible,  and  it  follows  that  the 
duration  of  the  punishment  of  a  criminal  should  be  regulated 
by  his  abandonment  of  that  condition  of  mind  which  prompted 
his  offence,  rather  than  by  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  imprison, 
ment  which  has  been  fixed  according  to  an  arbitrary  estimate 
of  the  gravity  of  the  crime.  If  this  be  so,  the  principle  of  the 
ticket-of-leaye  system  is  conect,  and  if  the  tests  of  reformation 
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were  rdiable,  its  practice  would  be  attended  l^y  tlie  beat  ranilta 
to  the  erring  criminal  and  to  aodetj  also.  But  bere  tbe  diffi- 
colfy  arises^  for  the  temptation  to  deceit  is  great,  and  we  must 
add  that  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  the  age  fosters  that 
credttlitjr  which  a  clever  rogue  knows  how  to  turn  to  account. 
Undoabtedly  if  the  law,  as  it  stands,  was  enforced,  the  tcmijta- 
tion  to  hypocrisy  would  be  greatly  lessened,  for  the  condition 
set  forth  on  the  ticket-of-leavc  itself  states  that  the  mere  asso- 
ciation with  bad  cliaracters  uill  ])c  sudicient  to  endanger  the 
liberty  of  the  holder.  But  tlie  hiw  is  not  enforced;  no  evidenee 
of  misconduct  short  of  aetual  crime  is  considered  to  justify  a 
revocation  of  the  licence ;  tlie  condition  of  freedom  is  therefore 
lost  sight  of  Practically,  a  tiekct-of-lcave  is  a  free  paixlon, 
altogether  independent  of  the  conduct  of  the  holder,  if  he  stops 
short  of  actual  crime,  and  then  indeed  he  is  amenable  to  the 
law,  in  common  with  criminals  generally.  How  far  the 
enforcement  of  the  condition  upon  which  the  licence  is  gi*anted 
would  tend  to  make  the  system  less  dangerous  to  society,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  law,  as  it  stands, 
must  be  enforced  before  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial. 
As  administered,  we  fear  that  the  plan  is  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  tone  of  society,  or  conduce  to  the  safety  of  life  or 
property ;  that  a  more  thorough  administration  of  the  law,  and 
a  more  perfect  system  of  checks  upon  hypocrisy,  would  remove 
the  chief  causes  of  danger,  is  obvious ;  but  until  that  is  tned^ 
the  balance  of  good  or  evil  is  a  mere  speculation. 

'  Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  Charge  is  discussed  by  the 
Icadiii;^  journal.  With  the  best  intentkm,  no  doubt,  the  Times 
submits  Mr.  Hill's  arguments  to  the  process  of  editorial  analysis^ 
bnt  the  writer,  with  the  Charge  before  him^  manages,  with 
extraordinary  infelicity,  to  misstate  nearly  every  argument  of 
the  Recorder ;  assuming  that  he  has  defended  that  which  he 
apeeificaUy  condemns^  and  using  almost  the  same  arguments 
to  combat  his  imagmary  antagonist  which  Mr.  Hill  employs  to 
sbow  why  he  does  not  believe  that  which  the  writer  assumes  he 
advocates.  Independently  of  these  misapprehensions^  the  whole 
ardde  is  a  jumble  of  self-evident  truisms  and  oontradidiona« 
Take  this  passage  as  an  illustnrtion *  The  other  day  a  metro« 
politan  magistrate  complained  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Ms 
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Court  was  infested  by  a  gang  of  these  rnfSans,  who  occasioned 
him  the  greatest  annoyance.  The  police  could  but  remain 
silent;  they  were  well  enough  acquainted  witli  the  men  and 
with  thdr  character.  Mr.  Hill  says  they  could  hare  arrested 
them;  Mr.  Jardine  and  the  police  thought  otherwise.  Now, 
with  these  &cts  before  us, — for  they  are  facts,  and  strong  facts — 
it  follows  dther  that  the  theory  upon  which  the  system  rests  is 
radically  wrong,  or  that  it  is  badly  admimstered.  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill  dfidlues  both  positions— that  is  to  say,  he  steps  forward  as 
a  most  energetic  advocate  of  Hie  theory,  and  he  tells  us  that 
the  estimate  is,  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  convicts  discharged 
with  tickets-of-leave  are  permanently  reformed.' 

'  Did  anybody  ever  read  a  more  flagrant  specimen  of  self- 
contradiction  ?  The  writer^  in  reference  to  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Jardine,  that  a  gang  of  forty  ticket-of-leave  men  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Foliee  Court,  states  that  Mr.  Hill 
says  the  i)olice  might  have  arrested  them  (and  the  Recorder 
proves  it  from  the  very  conditions  set  forth  in  tlio  tickct-of- 
Icavc)  ;  and  in  six  lines  beh)w  he  asserts,  Mhat  ihat  fact  itself 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Hill's  Charge  controverts,  that  not 
only  the  system,  but  its  adiiunistration,  has  Mr.  Hill  for  an 
advocate.  The  whole  article  is  full  of  these  misstatements  and 
obvious  absurdities,  and  is  probably  the  worst  specimen  of 
writing,  and  the  most  unfair  and  pretentious  abuse  and  use  of 
argument  which  wc  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  generally 
able,  but  sometimes  unequal  leading  columns  of  the  Times;  for 
the  writer,  not  content  with  misrepresenting  the  opinions  of  the 
Kecorder,  coolly  approjiriates  his  arguments,  and  in  some 
instances  his  very  language,  to  demolish  the  unsound  ethics 
which  the  writer  has  been  pleased  to  ascribe  to  liini.  The 
whole  article  is  a  mistake ;  its  admission  into  the  columns  of 
the  Times  the  worst  part  of  the  blunder.' 

The  Globe  thus  treats  the  questions  in  controversy : — 

*  Ghbe,'  October  13,  1855. 

*  The  ticket-of-leave  system  is  undergoing  a  discussion  whidi 
must  be  extremely  useful  in  sifting  &cts  and  forming  opinion, 
befcure  the  subject  shall  be  taken  up  again  in  Parliament.  A 
correqiandent  of  the  Tunes,  this  mornings  coasectly  sayi^  thai 
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'  the  ticlcet-of-leave  system  is  the  only  mode^  at  present^  open  to 
^e  Gkyremmeiit  to  retieve  theouelves  of  the  mcuhns  daily 
incieasuig/ — ^the  aocumnlatioa  of  prisoners.  And  he  makes 
several  suggestions  for  improving  the  system,  so  as  to  correct 
the  had  results  of  its  present  imperfect  condition.  *  Amiens' 
ohserves,  that  ont-of-^oor  occupations  comhine  physical  exer- 
tion with  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  have  a  more  healthy 
influence  than  confinement  witbin  doors ;  and  he  proposes  that 
the  convicts,  before  earning  their  freedom,  should  be  subjected 
to*  a  more  rigorous  test  of  their  reform,  and  particularly  to  a 
longer  trial  under  labour,  in  such  hard  worhs  as  the  construc- 
tion of  harbours  of  refuge  around  our  coasts,  roads  through 
districts  of  difficult  character,  and  similar  enterprises,  where 
ordinary  labour  cannot  be  employed  without  loss.  These  sug- 
gestions are  excellent,  and  such  provisions  have  always  been 
comprised  in  tlic  plans  contoniplatcd  by  the  present  reformers. 
An  eminent  practical  philosopher^  whose  improvements  have  been 
useful  in  many  a  household,  can  never  explain  his  latest  inven- 
tion without  going  back  to  the  first  princii)lcs  of  mechanics; 
and  when  a  discussion  is  removed  from  a  particular  set  to  the 
public  at  large,  we  always  have  to  begin  from  the  commence- 
ment. Our  surprise  is,  not  that  there  should  be  some  mistakes  in 
taking  up  the  point,  but  that  the  public,  a^  may  be  inferred 
from  the  indications  above  cited,  should  have  already  got  so  far 
towards  sound  conclusions. 

*As  usual,  however,  those  who  learn  the  truth  somewhat  late 
in  the  day  are  apt  to  imagine  that  those  who  have  taught  them 
are  sadly  mistaken  in  the  matter;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  a 
writer  in  a  morning  contemporary  lecturing  Mr.  ^I.  D.  Hill, — 
one  of  the  moat  earnest,  as  he  was  one  of  the  earliest,  advocates 
of  reformatory  imprisonment — ^upon  the  fallacies  under  which 
he  labours.  *  The  ticket-of-leave  system,'  says  our  contempo- 
rary, 'is  a  social  nuisance  of  the  worst  kind;  but  Mr.  M.  D. 
Uill  appears  as  its  advocate.'  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill 
appean  as  its  critic,  and  he  explains  why  the  system  is,  at 
present,  a  nuisance  of  the  worst  kind.  It  has,  he  says,  *  been 
over-estimated  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil' — both  its  advocates 
and  its  opponents  exaggerating  the  evidence  that  they  have. 
•It  is  impossible,'  says  our  contemporary,  *to  take  up  a 
police  ^port,  or  any  other  record  of  criminal  proceedings,  and 
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not  to  see  that  the  ticket-of-leaye  men  are  among  the  most 
promineiit  malefactors  in  the  country.  Now,  we  find  them 
figuring  in  the  annals  of  English  Thuggee ;  now  they  are  sup- 
plying  their  ripe  neoesnties  by  a  aeriea  of  the  most  desperate 
burglaries  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  island ;  now  they  are 
the  chief  actors  in  some  brutal  assault.  The  other  day  a  metro- 
politan magistrate  complained  that  the  neighbourhood  of  hia 
Court  was  infested  by  a  gang  of  Ihese  ruffians,  who  occaacmed 
him  the  greatest  annoyance.  The  police  could  but  remain 
silent ;  they  weie  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  men  and  with 
their  character.  Mr.  Hill  says  they  could  have  arrested  them ; 
Mr.  Jardine  and  the  police  thought  otherwise.' 

'  Mr.  Hill  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  police  could 
have  anested  them;  what  he  says  is,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  issue  an  order  to  revoke  Uie  ti«dcets  if  the  men  really  had 
tickets-of-leavCj  and  to  return  the  men  to  prison.  But,  says 
Mr.  Hill,  since  there  is  no  provision  for  a  proper  examination  or 
trial  of  the  man  on  his  being  recommitted  to  prison,  the  Secretary 
of  State  hesitates  to  use  a  power  so  like  a  htire  de  cachet^  and  the 
revocation  of  the  ticket-of-leave  is  already  almost  in  desuetude. 
Mr.  Hill  pointed  to  this  very  case  as  showing  tjic  imperfection 
of  the  present  system.  There  are  some  other  inaccuracies  in 
the  remarks  of  our  contcm}>orary.  *  ^Ir.  Hill/  he  says,  *  tells 
us  tliat  the  estimate  of  pennancnt  reforms  is  from  80  to  90  per 
cent.  /  Mr.  Hill  mentions  the  estimate  with  an  expression  of 
his  own  opinion  that  it  must  be  inaccurate,  and  says  that 
*  nothing  will  induce  liim  to  accept  it  as  worthy  of  confidence' 
without  searching  investigation.  He  is  represented  to  say  tliat 
gaol  chaplains  are  not  duped  by  the  prisoners  into  favoiu'able 
reports ;  what  he  really  observes  is,  tliat  chaplains  are  not  more 
likely  to  be  misled  than  other  men  of  the  world  by  certain 
fallacious  tests,  such  as  great  pretence  of  piety ;  and  we  believe 
he  is  (piite  right.  A  clergyman  in  laet  is  as  much  more  likely 
than  a  layman  to  discriminate  the  simulation  of  piety,  as  a  mad 
doctor  is  to  distinguish  between  real  madness  and  feigned,  a 
military  surgeon  between  real  disease  and  malingering. 

'The  fact  is,  that  the  'ticket-of-leave  system'  is  a  name 
applied  to  a  present  arrangement,  which  has  been  adopted  to  a 
certain  extent  experimentally.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is 
grounded  were  entirely  new  to  our  jurisprudence.    They  are 
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stated  by  Mr.  Hill  to  be — '  First,  that  the  criminal  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  working  his  way  out  of  gaol ;  and 
second^  tliat  he  should^  for  a  limited  period,  be  liable  to  be 
delved  of  his  liberty  ao  regained,  if  his  course  of  life  should 
be  such  as  to  give  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  he  has 
relapsed  into  criminal  habits.'  When  transportation  to  the 
principal  Australian  colonies  was  unavoidably  abandoned,  it 
became  necessary  to  find  some  mode  of  disposing  of  criminals 
convicted  of  the  graver  classes  of  offence.  Already  Captain 
Maconodue  had  laid  down  the  lines,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  on 
.  which  the  system  of  the  principles  jost  eiprassed  coold  be 
carried  oat,  but  the  idea  waa  entirely  novel.  The  principles 
have  hitherto  been  ,  supported  only  by  a  comparatively  limited 
class  of  persons,  peculiarly  studious  on  the  subject.  The  public 
did  not  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  did  not  l^d  its  support, 
and  Government  naturally  hesitated  to  commit  itself  too  far  at 
first.  Uence  the  principles  of  the  proposed  system  of  penal 
servitude  were  earned  out  with  great  restrictions.  In  the 
present  ticket-of-leave  system  the  sentences  of  imprisonment 
are  too  short,  the  power  over  the  criminals  is  too  limited,  and 
his  release  is  too  fireely  and  unconditioiially  granted.  Hence 
the  criminal  is  returned  to  society  mureformed;  and  the  ticket- 
cf-leave  m^n  is  often  as  formidable  as  the  unconvicted  mfiSan.' 

*  *  Few  men  in  Europe  have  bestowed  more  anxious  or  more 
successful  attention  upon  this  subject,  than  M.  Demetz/  says 
the  Times ;  '  and  what  is  it  tliat  M.  Demetz  says  of  our  prac- 
tice ?  *  Dt'ja  r Angleterrc  a  adaptt  cette  mesure,  mats  nous 
avons  ties  ralsons  de  cruindre  que  jusqu^  a  present  Vapplication 
n*en  ait  pas  etc  Julte  avec  toutes  les  ^ecauiio/ui  dcairabks.'  This 
is  just  our  opinion.' 

*  With  this  powerful  support  there  ia  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  procure  a  further  reform,  which  shall  place  the  prac* 
tice  in  harmony  with  the  theory.' 

The  '  Spectator,*  of  the  same  date,  contains  the  two  following 
articles: — 

'CBIHINAL  TRBATMSNT  OP  CMMINALS. 

'  Laziness  is  the  great  viec  whicli  obstructs  the  improvement 
of  society.    We  do  not  mean  the  laziness  of  the  disreputable 
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classes,  but  the  vice  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  most  respectable, 
.   and  even  in  those  who  would  consider  themselves  the  teachers 
and  leaders  of  their  kind.    It  is  little  less  than  laainess  which 
makes  the  impatient  daas  of  reformers  hasten  to  seiie  eon* 
elusions  without  developing  the  necessary  means  to  work  out 
those  conclusions,  as  though  you  could  snatch  loaves  of  bread 
out  of  the  corn-field.    And  it  is  eqnally  laainess  whidi  makea 
men  assume  that  results  cannot  be  attained,  or  even  rdnse  to 
inquire  into  the  means  of  attaining  them.    At  tins  moment 
there  is  a  ^reat  mass  of  experience,  sound  reasoning,  and  positive 
knowledge,  which  tell  us  what  we  should  do  with  our  criminals ; 
but  the  Legislature^  and  those  who  move  the  Legislature,  are 
content  to  compromise  with  a  great  duty  rather  than  go  tlirough 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  proper  labour  in  order  to  work  out 
the  question  thoroughly.    There  are  several  intefesta  at  stake, 
all  of  them  important.    The  object  is  to  protect  the  innocent 
part  of  society — if  in  this  view  such  a  part  can  be  said  to  exist 
—against  the  lawless  irregularity  of  the  criminal  part.    It  may 
be  conceded  on  a  very  simple  principle  of  philosophy,  that  the 
shortest  and  cheapest  mode  to  preserve  society  in  a  state  of 
purity  Mould  be  to  kill  off  all  criminals,  and  so  to  save  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  render  the  contaniination  of 
other  classes  absohitely  impossible.   There  are  two  eonsicU't  ations 
that  preclude  this  Draconian  plan.    One  is,  that  a  cruel  law 
containinate«  tliosc  who  enforce  it,  and  in  extirpating  a  minority 
of  criminals  wc  shoukl  create  a  majority  of  criminals.  The 
second,  yet  more  important,  has  its  root  in  the  finite  nature  of 
human  insight,  and  (he  slowness  of  human  experience  to  work 
out  its  own  best  conclusions.     Some  of  the  most  important 
truths  to  which  we  have  attained  have  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
development  been  regarded  as  heresies  whieli  it  was  criminal  to 
admit  or  even  to  discuss  ;  and  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  pLin  of 
extirpating  our  criminals,  we  should,  in  onr  blundering  fore- 
sight, confound  the  rcformci-s  with  the  criminals,  and  place 
extinction  upon  the  progress  of  society  without  cutting  out  the 
cancer. 

'  As  we  cannot  send  our  criminals  to  Hades,  wc  must  bestow 
them  somewhere  else.  We  cannot  follow  Punch's  plan  of 
driving  them  'to  the  world's  edge  and  pitching  them  over.' 
Tliey  must  abide  with  us  in  some  way ;  and  the  question  is. 
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nnoe  they  must  exists  how  they  can  be  lodged  so  as  to  infliet 
no  wanUm  sufferiDg  iipontheiiiselTeB^  and  yet  inflict  a  minimum 
of  contamination  upon  society.  The  plan  of  transportation 
seemed^  in  a  geographical  aenae^  to  be  a  aubatitate  for  diamiaaal 
to  Hadea ;  but  we  cannot  find  any  place  in  the  world  ao  Uttle 
eligible  tat  the  ordinary  purpoaea  of  life  that  emigranta  not  of 
the  criminal  cUwa  will  foil  to  seek  it ;  and  hence  we  eatabliahed 
in  the  Anatralian  Colonics,  not  a  pure  prison  for  criminal  pnr- 
poaesiy  bat  a  community  with  an  enormous  percentage  of  criminal 
element  in  it.  When  we  tried  to  isolate  the  criminal  element  in 
Norfolk  Island,  we  found  ourselves  manufacturing  a  concentra- 
tion of  crime  which  it  Ijccanic  an  impiety  to  perpetuate.  We 
discontinued  the  Norfolk  Island  forthwith,  and  followed  it  up 
with  discontinuing  Australia  as  the  site  for  transportation.  All 
tliese  were  rough  and  ready  modes  of  getting  rid  of  our  criminals, 
witliout  really  considering  what  to  do  with  them.  \Yc  have 
put  off  that  (pustion  to  the  present  day,  and  still  try  to  put  it 
off;  and,  as  usual,  wc  arc  paid  for  our  laziness  with  an  increase 
of  trouble  and  expense. 

*  Transportation  wa.s  discontinued  years  ago :  long  before 
that  time,  those  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  in{piire  into  the 
subject,  like  ^1.  Dcmetz  in  France,  ^fr.  ^f.  D.  Hill,  Captain 
Maconochie,  and  Mr.  Adderlcy  in  this  country,  had  shown  with 
more  or  less  exactness  of  reasoning,  and  witli  great  accuracy 
fur  practical  purposes,  the  true  manner  of  dealing  with  our 
criminals.  It  is  possible  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  criminal 
class  at  the  source,  by  cutting  off  the  supply,  and  converting 
a  large  proportion  of  our  youth  into  honest  citizens.  With 
great  numbers  the  casualities  of  an  excessively  poor  home,  life 
in  the  streets,  total  neglect  of  education,  contamination  by 
associating  with  depraved  relatives,  and  other  incidents,  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  find  the  path  to  an  honest  livelihood ; 
and  a  dishoneat  course  therefore  became  the  only  natural  means 
of  subsistence.  In  order  to  block  out  this  great  recruitment  of 
the  criminal  forcea,  a  plan  of  reformatory  discipline  would  be 
required  for  children  who  have  actually  fidlen  into  bad  courses^ 
and  a  system  of  education  accessible  to  all  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  lapsed;  but  we  have  deferred  the  system  of  public 
education  until  we  can  settle  certain  squabbles  upon  abstract 
aectarian  questions;  each  aect  preferring  to  keep  our  youth  in  a 
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state  of  ignorance  which  eipoaea  It  to  crime,  rather  than  permit 
the  riak  that  one  aect  or  other  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
getting  hold  of  the  risbg  generation.  The  phm  of  reformatory 
institutiona  ha§  been  adopted ;  we  have  Parkhorat,  BedhiU,  and 
other  rach  schoola :  but  if  the  principle  upon  which  these  inatita- 
tiona  aie  founded  ia  aonnd — ^if  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  ancoeaa 
there  attained^it  is  certain  that  the  same  course  ought  to 
be  pursued  with  aU  the  criminal  youth,  and  not  confined  to  a 
simple  percentage  of  that  daas.  It  would  be  of  litde  serrice  to 
yaocinate  one  in  ten  of  the  population ;  if  we  int^  to  prevent 
the  prevalence  of  small-pox,  our  only  course  ia  to  enforce 
vaccination  for  all.  But  because  we  are  too  lazy  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  working  of  our  present  system,  and  the  necessary 
working  ol"  an  improved  system,  we  eompromise  the  questioil 
by  boastinf^  of  Rcdhill  and  Parkhurst,  and  leave  nine-tenths 
of  the  popidutiou  uuvacciuated  agaiuht  a  disease  worse  than 
small-pox. 

'  So  likewise  with  regard  to  the  adult  criminals.  Tlicrc  is 
great  reason  to  suppose  that  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  adoption  of  an  lionest  or  criminal  course  of  life,  in  most 
cases,  arc  very  trivial.  Upon  tlie  whole,  the  understandings  of 
this  class  are  low ;  they  lapse  more  from  ignorance  than  malig- 
nity. A  modicum  of  well-supplied  assistance  would  prevent 
crime  in  all  but  those  few  whose  deformed  nature  places  them 
in  the  order  of  lusus  naturie,  and  who  in  respect  of  criminal 
discipline  may  be  regarded  as  practically  insane.  Their  detention 
would  be  justified  upon  the  same  grounds  that  justifj^  the 
detention  of  the  insane.  With  regard  to  the  other  class,  they 
are  in  the  same  condition  so  long  as  they  are  criminally  dis- 
posed,— that  is,  they  are  insane,  and  should  be  in  safe  custody. 
As  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  be  criminally  disposed,  and 
become  disposed,  like  ordinary  people  to  earn  their  livelihood 
in  an  honest  way,  they  are  cured  of  their  insanity,  and  may 
safely  go  at  large.  Speaking  generally,  this  cure  can,  in  most 
cases,  be  well  tested.  If  the  criminal  have  cheerfully  com- 
pleted for  a  lengthened  period  a  fair  amount  of  task-work,  he 
will  have  shown  that  he  has  acquired  that  frame  of  mind  and 
those  habits  of  hand  which  indicate  social  health.  If,  in  the 
course  of  that  discipline,  he  has  found  his  condition,  generally 
speaking,  correspond  with  his  own  diligence  in  industry,  there 
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is  the  greater  probability  that  the  species  of  blind  logic  thus 
taught  to  his  sensations  wiU  direct  him  out  in  the  world.  But 
our  legislators  at  laige  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  eiamining 
the  rule  so  soundly  laid  down  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  in  addressing 
the  Birmingham  Grand  Jury — 

' '  If  th^  desired^  as  he  did^  to  see  that  principle  adopted^  they 
must  be  prepared  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  OoTemment  by 
advocating  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  would  enable  those  who 
administered  it  to  retain  in  custody  all  such  as  were  convicted 
of  crime  until  they  had^  by  sure  and  unequivocal  tests,  proved 
that  they  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  gain  an  honest  liveLU 
hood  when  at  large.  They  must  hoo  that  question.  They 
must  keep  the  maniac  in  prison^  under  restraint,  unless  he  is 
satisftctorily  proved  to  be  fit  to  return  to  society.' 

'The  conclusions  which  we  arc  eiiforcing  have  been  conceded, 
weighed,  set  aside  for  after-tliought,  rc-L\;iQiiiicd,  sifted,  reduced 
to  their  best  working  form,  and  at  last  coiusisteutly  atlvocated 
by  some  of  tlie  most  influential  men  of  all  parties  in  this 
country  as  well  as  iu  France.  Wc  have  had  meetings  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England;  and  within  the  last  fortniglit, 
besides  the  Conferenec  of  the  friends  of  reformatory  discipline  at 
Birmingham,  we  have  had  ^l.  Demctz,  of  Mcttray,  addressing 
friends  at  Bristol  on  tlie  subject,  and  an  admirable  address  l)y 
Mr.  M.  D.  Ilill  to  the  (liand  Jury  at  Birmingliam.  By 
degrees,  no  doubt,  these  earnest,  consistent,  and  laborious 
reformers  are  gaining  ground ;  they  have  cstal)lished  their  case 
cleaidy  on  the  grounds  of  logic  and  of  ])raetical  experience ; 
they  are  obstructed  by  nothing  but  that  inherent  laziness  which 
continues  the  iuHuence  of  bad  laws  in  keeping  up  the  numbers 
and  force  of  the  criminal  part  of  the  population.  It  is  thus 
shown  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  establish  any  social  fact, 
that,  monsters  and  accidents  excepted,  we  might  cut  off  the 
larger  part  of  the  supply  of  criminals,  and  remove  the  larger 
portion  of  the  permanent  criminals  from  society:  but  society, 
too  lazy  to  go  into  the  detail,  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility 
which  a  conviction  thus  worked  out  could  alone  justify,  again 
compromises  the  question  with  adult  as  well  as  juvenile  offenders, 
and  in  lieu  of  detaining  the  culprit  until  he  has  proved  his  cure, 
determines  that  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  for 
a  definite  period,— as  if  we  said  to  a  man  labouriog  under 
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insanitTj  or  under  any  infectiouB  disease,  you  shall  go  to  the 
doctor's  for  two  rnqjnthsy  thw  to  be  driyen  forth  upon  aociely, 
cured  or  nncured.' 

'the  adhesion  of  the  'times.' 

'  The  adbeaion  of  the  Timet  to  the  prindple  which  we  hofe  jnat 
been  enfordng  is  a  distmct  event  in  itsel£  Vfhm  that  poweifol 
organ  adopts  a  principle,  we  infer  that  the  principle  is  no  longer 
militant  in  an  order  of  devoted  adherents,  but  triumphant  in 
popular  aooq^tance.  It  was  a  consciousneBs  of  the  stamp  of 
cnrren<7  which  the  leading  journal  can  give,  that  made  Sir 
Robert  Peel  conyey  to  the  oflke  in  Frinting-lMniae  Square  the 
special  thanks  for  support,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  first  brought 
before  the  public  in  his  Memoir  of  Mr.  John  Sterling.  If  the 
Times,  foithful  to  its  om^ii  title,  strives  to  reflect  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  day,  it  has  only  the  more  largely  identified  itself 
with  such  opinion,,  and  acquired  a  larger  power  to  distinguish 
opinion  as  being  received.  We  may  sometimes  smile  at  the 
facility  with  wliieh  our  great  contemporary  can  take  up  a 
neglected  cause  just  at  the  happy  moment  when  the  coming 
success  of  a  principle  may  assist  tlie  success  of  a  journal ;  but 
when  it  adoj)ts  propositions  which  we  have  at  heart,  we  all  of 
us  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  event,  and  believe  that  we 
have  success  because  the  Times  aids  us.  For  several  vears, 
with  little  help  from  contemporary  journalism,  we  had  held  the 
faith  which  we  have  just  been  preaching  with  renewed  hope, 
that  no  convicted  and  imprisoned  criminal  should  be  restored  to 
liberty  until  he  shall  have  eariu  d  it  by  labour  and  conduct : 
the  Thiii's  now  ad(jpts  the  same  creed,  aud  we  infer  that  society 
at  large  is  on  the  point  of  adopting  it. 

'  Somew  hat  new  to  the  cause,  our  contemporary,  indeed, 
slightly  misconceives  the  representations  of  its  oldest  advo- 
cates. For  example,  Mr.  Hill,  defending  the  principles  on 
which  the  ticket-of-lcave  system  is  based^  insists  that  the  prin- 
ciples are  sound,  although  they  are  exposed  to  serious  miscon- 
ception by  their  imperfect  application  in  t!>e  existing  sjvtem : 
the  Times  seems  to  r^^ard  Mr.  Hill  as  being  in  some  way  a 
defender  of  the  system  as  it  is.  Again^  Mr.  Hill  mentions  the 
alleged  effect  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  npon  the  adult 
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criminals,  as  resulting  in  the  reform  of  90  per  cent. — figures 
which  he  mentioned  in  order  to  exprees  his  strong  donbt  of 
their  aoconcy ;  and  yet  the  figures  are  cited  against  htm  as 
bis  own.  These,  however,  are  minor  eironi,  and  since  they 
must  get  corrected  in  the  progress  of  discussion  now  likely  to 
become  practical,  they  will  do  no  serious  barm.  Certain  we 
are,  that  Mr.  Hill,  like  Archbishop  Whatdy,  Captain  Maoono* 
diie,  and  the  other  labourers  in  the  same  field,  will  take  little  um- 
brage at  smsU  mistakes,  while  they  can  congratulate  themsdves 
upon  so  fortunate  an  adherence  as  that  of  the  great  journal. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Timee  may  do 
more  in  a  single  article  than  any  other  or  all  other  educators 
of  opinion  in  long  years  of  toiL  All  we  ask  is,  that  the  leading 
journal^  ba\ing  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  will  put  a  '  scotcher' 
behind  its  wheds,  and  not  run  back  to  the  boitom ;  a  mishap 
at  whieh  it  would  be  easy  to  scold,  bi^t  which  scolding  would 
not  mend.' 

The  *  Examiner*  of  the  same  date  writes  as  fiillows : — 

'the  TICKBT-Or-LBAYS  SYSTEM. 

'Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  has  made  tlic  tickct-of-lcavc  system  the  text 
of  his  Charge  at  the  Birmingham  Quarter  Sessions.  The  conelu- 
bion  lie  has  arrived  at,  and  to  whieh  lie  cndeavoui*s  to  conduct 
the  public,  is,  that  the  eti'eets  of  the  system  have  been  exagge- 
rated both  for  good  and  evil.  This  is  always  a  safe  judgment ; 
as  there  is  uothing  in  the  world  of  whieh  the  precise  truth  is 
thought  and  said,  our  lau^'uage  being  shaped  to  a  magnifying 
medium  alike  in  praise  and  blame.  But  Mr.  Hill's  reasoning 
has  more  positive  results  than  the  discovery  of  opposite  excesses. 
He  succeeds  in  vindicating  the  princij)le  of  the  ticket-of-leave 
system,  but  he  does  not  strengthen  confidence  in  the  machinery 
for  carrying  it  into  efTect.  It  is  jx)litic  and  humane,  wise  and 
good,  to  give  the  convict  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  himself. 
So  far  we  thoroughly  go  with  Mr.  Hill ;  but  we  cannot  share 
in  his  reliance  on  the  authorities  who  have  to  decide  in  every 
particular  case,  whether  there  be  or  not  the  evidences  of  refor- 
mation. The  power  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  exercises  it  upon  reports  from  the 
prisons,  which  reports  will  differ  in  value  with  all  the  differing 
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mtellectiial  capacities  employed  in  the  managoneiit  of  gaols. 
The  conviet  is  generally  not  unskilled  in  dissimulation,  often  a 
consummate  master  of  the  art,  while  the  chaplain  who  has  to 
judge  of  him  is  rarely  a  man  of  any  experience  in  the  crooked 
ways  of  the  world.  The  reverend  gentleman  is  appointed  to 
the  prison  because  he  is  a  kind,  good  man,  and  perhaps  specially 
recommended  hy  the  very  simplicity  which  makes  him  tiie  easy 
dupe  of  a  clever  rogue.  The  candidate  for  a  ticket-of-leave 
would  have  cheated  his  reverence  in  a  horse-market,  imposed  on 
him  in  any  of  the  most  hacknied  modes  of  sharping  and  swind- 
ling ;  and  is  he  less  an  overmatch  for  him  when  hypocrisy  is 
to  be  played  off  against  the  disposition  to  believe  the  best?  The 
chaplain  is  naturally  prone  to  think  that  his  ministrations  and 
lessons  have  not  been  fruitless,  and  every  knave  knows  how  to 
flatter  this  predisposition.  As  it  is  the  clergyman's  business  to 
work  the  reformation,  it  should  not  be  in  his  province  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  performance  of  his  work.  The  proving  process 
sliould  be  in  other  hands,  with  no  self-love  interested  in  the 
conclnsion.  W'^e  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  chaplain's  report 
slioiild  not  he  received  for  as  niucli  as  it  may  be  fairly  worth, 
but  we  contend  that  it  should  uot  be  decisive,  but  weighed  with 
or  against  other  evidences. 

'^Ir.  Hill  touclics  upon  the  inconsistency  of  limitinj^  the 
tickct-of-lcave  system  to  the  class  of  offences  punishable  -vnth 
transportation,  thus  refusing  the  opportunity  and  grace  of 
reformation  to  the  less  grave  offences.  A  direct  bounty  is  thus 
offered  to  the  more  serious  offences ;  for  many  a  convict  falling 
within  the  latter  class  obtains  bis  tickct-of'-leavc  within  two 
years,  while  the  lighter  olfeiider,  condemned  to  two  years*  im- 
prisonment, has  to  undergo  the  full  term  of  his  punishment. 
The  limitation  evinces  either  a  distrust  of  the  reformatory  prin- 
ciple, or  of  the  machinery  for  working  it.  The  principle  was 
distrusted,  if  it  was  thought  most  prudent  and  safe  to  try  it 
upon  a  part,  not  the  whole  body  of  ofl'cnders.  The  machinery 
was  distrusted,  if  it  was  apprehended  that  to  extend  the  system 
to  all  would  be  to  let  loose  on  the  public  a  vast  number  of 
misdoers,  undeserving  the  grace  shown  to  them.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  change  in  the  law  had  nothing  to  do  with  principle, 
and  therefore  had  no  principle  in  it.  It  was  a  shift  of  neces- 
sity.   The  Colonies  would  not  consent  to  have  the  spawn  of 
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crime  flung  upon  them,  and  therefore  transportation  was 
retieiiched,  or  turned  into  something  eUe ;  for  which  a  scheme 
was  patched  up  to  fit  the  exigency,  without  a  thought  or  care 
of  conformity  or  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  penal  system. 
Punishment  is  subordinate  to  reformation  with  one  class  of 
prisoners  in  our  gaols,  but  not  with  the  others.  Is  it  not, 
then,  thought  worth  while  to  reform  small  offenders?  What, 
then,  is  theolject?  Deterring  example.  And  is  deterring 
example  good  only  for  them,  and  not  for  the  greater  offenders  ? 
Or  is  reformation,  on  the  other  hand,  more  to  be  expected,  and 
to  be  courted  from  the  great  oflfenders,  and  utterly  neglected 
with  the  smsUer  culprits  f 

'  Mr.  Hill  has  not  shrunk  from  the  startling  question — What 
is  to  be  done  with  incorrigible  criminals? — ^a  problem  which  must 
follow  the  success  of  refarmatoiy  discipline.  It  is,  unhappily, 
still  for  off  in  the  order  of  things,  but  yet  it  is  not  amiss  to 
contemplate  it. 

"As  no  training,  however  enlightened  and  vigilant,'  said  the 
Becorder  of  Birmii^;faam,  'will  produce  its  intended  effects  on 
every  individual  subjected  to  its  discipline,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  the  incurable  ?  Gentlemen,  we  must  face  this  question : 
we  must  not  flinch  from  answering,  that  we  propose  to  detain 
them  in  prison  until  they  arc  released  by  death.  You  keep 
the  maniac  in  a  prison  (whicli  you  call  an  asylum)  under  similar 
conditions;  you  guard  against  his  escape  until  he  is  taken 
from  vou,  cither  because  he  is  restored  to  sanity,  or  has 
departed  to  another  world.  If,  Gentlemen,  innocent  misfortune 
may  and  must  be  so  treated,  why  not  thus  deal  with  incorri- 
gible depravity  ?  Tliis  is  a  question  which  I  have  asked  times 
out  of  number,  without  ever  Ijcing  so  fortunate  as  to  extract  a 
reply.  It  is  always  tacitly  assumed  that  imprisonment  must 
not  be  perpetual ;  but  whether  that  assumption  is  founded  on 
any  rca<*on  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  or 
whether  it  only  rests  on  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  I 
know  not.  If  the  former  ground  is  taken,  I  would  give  much  to 
learn  what  the  argument  is ;  when  disclosed,  I  must  either 
answer  it  or  yield  to  it ;  but  while  I  am  kept  in  the  dark, 
each  alternative  is  barred  against  me.  If,  however,  this  assumed 
inadmissibility  of  perpetual  imprisonment  is  restetl  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  sentiment,  I  have  seen  too  often  the  change 
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from  wrong  to  right  in  that  migh^  power,  to  despair  of  its 
becoming  an  ally  inatead  of  an  opponent.  It  is  my  belief  that 
if  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  even  to  perpetuity,  were  placed 
before  the  pnblio  nUnd  aa  indinolnbly  connected  with  the  privi- 
lege  to  the  convict  of  working  out  his  own  redemptioii  from 
thraldom,  by  proving  Mmaelf  fit  for  liberty,  it  would  require  no 
great  lapee  of  time  to  produce  the  change  in  opinion  which  I 
contemplate.  Alarm  on  the  aoore  of  expense  ought  not  to  be 
entertained,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  no  uturrformed 
inmatee  qf  a  prieon,  however  etetravagont  U$  es^pendUwre  wutif  he, 
eoet  the  eommumty  eo  much  as  ihejf  would  do^at  large.  This 
fact  has  been  so  often  proved,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  assume 
it  as  undeniable.  But  the  second  reason  is,  that  prisons  may 
be  made  either  altogether,  or  to  a  very  great  extent^  self- 
supportiug.' 

'  If  the  alternative  be  that  the  inoorri^ble  rogue  is  to  live  at 
large  at  the  heaviest  cost  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  pillage, 
cur  at  a  lighter  cost  in  gaol  to  the  end  of  his  days^  thero  can  be 
no  questicm  about  the  rational  and  just  choice.  But  long  before 
the  debate  of  this  proposition  for  practical  purposes,  there  must 
have  been  adopted  some  better  system  of  testing  the  corrigible 
than  at  present  exists.  We  are  now  in  the  very  rudest  and 
most  imperfect  winnowing  process,  and  l)eforc  we  can  pretend 
to  put  aside  tlic  chaff  as  worthless,  we  must  have  some  better 
security  that  none  of  it  passes  for  wholesome  grain.' 

The  following  article  on  the  '  Science  of  Beformatioa,'  is 
from  the  *  Inqmrer*  of  the  same  date : — 

'The  Recorder  of  Birmingham  has  been  developing  some  of 
his  views  on  the  '  Science  of  Reforniation/  Perhaps  it  M  ould 
rather  come  under  what  Professor  Fcrrier  grandly  terms  'Aguoio- 
logy,  or  the  Science  of  Ignorance/  Anyhow  it  is  obvious  enough 
that  what  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  kuows  best  on  the  subject  is,  first, 
the  greatness  of  our  |)rcscut  failure — at  lea.st  as  regards 
grown-up  criminals — and  next,  the  theoretic  views  which  he 
himself  holds,  but  which,  not  having  yet  sustained  any  trial, 
are  only  the  preliminary  questions  addressed  to  nature,  which 
may  as  well  result  in  extending  that  very  wide  branch  of  science 
before  alluded  to  as  in  rescuing  the  *  Science  Eeformation'  out 
of  the  Agnoiological  domains. 
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'  One  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  ordinary  human  bcin^ 
to  take  the  interest  that  it  is  their  duty  to  take  in  educational 
and  plulaDthropie  questions  is,  that  the  class  of  beings  they  are 
pvofiding  for  are  generally  so  imperfectly  and  wureaUy  conceived. 
So  mndi  more  belief  is  habituaUy  placed  in  the  sifttem  than 
any  system  will  bear ;  so  little  room  is  allowed  for  the  expan- 
sive power  of  individual  and  personal  elements  of  character. 
In  works  of  education,  for  instance,  children  are  apt  to  be 
vegavded,  en  maue,  as  the  sulgecis  for  a  species  of  moral  and 
intelleetual  tailoring,  transacted  by  teachers  and  patrcms,  and 
intended  to  provide  them  with  a  good  suit  of  respectable  moral 
habits  (a  Sunday  suit,  and  an  everyday  suit).  Educational 
systems  are  drawn  up  without  any  adequate  perception  how  very 
little  any  system,  even  the  best,  can  e£Ebct.  There  is  no  pro* 
portionate  appreciation  of  the  smallness  of  the  machinery  pro- 
vided. The  self-importance  of  the  teaching  class  makes  them 
take  to  their  own  credit  veicy  much  that  grows  up  under,  or  in 
spite  of,  their  system,  and  which  would  equally  grow  up  without 
it.  The  ruka  and  the  methods  have  a  quite  exaggerated  value 
assigned  to  them.  The  personal  and  unmethodical  contact  of 
mind  with  mind,  from  which  almost  all  the  educational  results 
spring,  is  cjuite  passed  over.  And  the  case  is  usually  still 
worse  when  tliese  educational  systems  are  not  rigid  rules, 
applying  equally  to  all,  but  arc  the  results  of  a  theory  of 
personal  character  specially  clalwrated  hy  didactic  genius  for 
the  treatment  of  given  cases.  lu  pliysickiiig  of  any  sort  there 
is  little  safety.  But  when  the  physicking  is  moralj  and  is  not 
the  unconscious  result  of  the  natural  impressions  mutually  and 
involuntarily  produced,  but  is  an  elaborate  course  of  '  treatment' 
pursued  by  theoretic  physicians  of  character,  after  due  study  of 
'symptoms/  there  is  a  great  deal  more  harm  done  by  it,  we 
believe,  than  good.  Methods  of  discipline,  moral  regulations,  &c., 
,  are  dull  and  painful  studies  enough,  and  of  but  little  use  even 
to  the  regular  teaching  profession ;  but  the  most  rigid  set  of 
rules  impartially  applied  are  more  beneficial,  we  believe,  than 
the  professed  special  doctoring  of  children  on  a  supposed  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  and  moral  deficiencies  of  each.  The 
most  hurtful  sort  of  systematic  treatment  is  that  of  the 
doctrinaire  who  has  distinct  theories  of  therapeutics  for  every 
distinct  symptom,  and  rigidly  moulds  himself  by  force  of  will 
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into  the  appropriate  moral  attitude  for  every  patient  put  under 
his  care. 

'  These  remarks  have  more  bearing  than  may  at  first  appear 
on  Mr.  Hill's  Charge  to  the  Birmiugham  Grand  Jury.  In  that 
speech  he  advocates  what  we  should  call  a  distinct  onesided 
and  doctrinaire  method  of  dealing  with  convicted  criminals  imder 
sentence.  Mr.  Hill,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  school  who 
rq;ard  a  prison  as  a  moral  hospital,  and  advocate  not  only  for 
juvenile  criminals  but  for  all  criminals,  a  purely  medical  treat- 
ment. Fain  may  and  must  be  used — ^medically — ^like  canstiOf 
but  for  no  other  purpose  whatever  than  the  distinct  purpose  of 
cure.  He  notices  the  great  difficulty  introduced  by  the  termina- 
tion of  transportation  (without,  however,  taking  notice  of  the  real 
loss  of  power  caused  by  the  inability  to  open  out  to  our  convicts 
a  quite  new  career),  and  then  goes  on  to  tske  into  consideration 
the  system  to  be  substituted.  On  the  ticket-o£-leaye  system, 
by  which  those  who  conduct  themselves  well  in  prison  are  con- 
ditionally pardoned  and  set  at  liberty,  under  the  liability,  however, 
of  being  at  any  time  recommitted  to  prison  for  the  completion 
of  their  sentence  if  tiieir  conduct  out  of  prison  is  not  satisfius-  - 
tory,  he  makes  some  very  good  remarks ;  properly,  we  believe, 
ascribing  much  of  its  evil  results  to  the  weakness  of  the  official 
authorities,  who  are  too  easUy  induced  to  grant  tiekets-of-leave, 
and  for  too  reluctant  to  recall  tiiem.  But  Mr.  Hill,  in  the 
aeal  of  his  heart  for  his  Beformatory  Science,  proposes  a  system 
of  for  more  injurioviB  tendency  than  the  present.  Speaking 
of  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  he  says : — 

* '  Gentlemen,  if  you  desire,  as  I  most  earnestly  do,  to  sec  this 
principle  universally  adopted,  you  must  be  prepared  to  strengthen  - 
the  hands  of  Government  by  advocating  such  a  change  in  the 
law  as  will  enable  those  who  administer  the  criminal  justice  of 
the  country  to  retain  in  custody  all  such  as  are  convicted  of 
crime,  i(nfil  they  have,  by  sure  and  unequh  ocul  teats,  demon- 
strated that  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood  when  at  large.  You  must  be  content  that  they  shall 
be  retained  until  habits  of  industry  are  formed — until  moderate 
skill  in  some  useful  occupation  is  acquired — viitil  the  hard  lesson 
of  self-control  is  mastered — in  short,  till  the  convict  ceases 
to  be  a  criminal,  resolves  to  fulfil  his  duties  both  to  God  and 
to  man,  and  has  surmounted  all  obstacles  ajfaimt  carrying  such 
resolutions  into  successful  actum.    But    .    •    •    .    what  are 
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we  to  do  with  the  mcurable?  Gentlemen,  we  mnst  fiuse  this 
question;  we  most' not  flinch  from  answering  that  we  pfopose 
to  keep  them  in  prison  ontil  they  are  released  hy  death.  Ton 
keep  the  maniac  in  a  prison  (whidi  yon  call  an  asylnm)  nnder 
similar  conditions;  ....  if.  Gentlemen,  innocent  mis- 
Ibrtnne  may  and  must  he  so  treated,  why  not  thus  deal  with 
incorrigible  depravity  V 

*  The  reformatory  theoiy  of  punishment  often  runs  almost 
into  the  same  fUse  extremes  as  the  utilitarian  theory  of  Ben* 
tham.  It  is  well  known  that  Bentham  'wanted  to  eounteraet 
temptation ;  and,  therefore,  proposed  to  load  with  the  mofl 
heavy  ptmishments  those  crimes  to  which  there  was  most  tempta- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  some  great  after-pain  was  needed  to 
keep  in  check  a  great  desire.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
.  criminal  legislation  would  have  been  an  exact  reversal  of  justice^ 
punishing  most  heavily  the  least  guilt,  and,  of  course,  would 
have  brought  about  a  revolution  very  quickly  indeed.  Now 
Mr.  HilTs  refonnatory  theory — quite  losing  sight  of  gnilt  and 
justice — threatens  us  with  the  same  danger.  We  are  to  give 
absolute  power  to  a  Secretary  of  State  to  keep  the  '  incurable* 
in  prison,  at  will — till  death,  if  he  will.  And  who  arc  to  be 
the  ju(lg(\s  of  curability  ?  "Who  is  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
saying  that  a  criminal  patient  has,  or  has  not,  '  mastered  the 
hard  lesson  of  self-control?' — has,  or  has  not,  *  resolved  to  fulfil 
his  duties  both  to  God  and  man' — has^  or  has  not,  ^  surmounted 
all  obstacles'  against  carry  ing  his  good  resolutions  '  into  success- 
ful action  V  There  can  be  no  criterion  except  the  good  or  bad 
guesses  of  persons  who  act  on  their  own  judgments  (chaplains 
of  gaols  will  be  chiefly;  we  presume,  the  guiding  and  su2:g:o'^tiii£^ 
springs  of  this  system),  and  who  manufacture  their  own 
'  unequivocal  tests.'  Now,  how  can  this  system  be  redeemed 
from  the  fatal  objection  to  Bentham's  system — that  it  will,  in 
Tery  many  cases,  punish  the  most  guilty  least,  and  the  least 
guilty  most?  The  most  guilty  are  hy  no  means  always  the 
most  apparently  incurable ;  still  less  yu%  th^  the  most  likely 
to  fall  into  new  temptation;  indeed  the  reverse  is  very  often 
the  case.  Indolence,  intemperance,  extravagance,  are  the  roots 
of  the  commoner  and  least  heinous,  and  yet  often  of  the  most 
incnrahle  offences.  A  really  great  crime  committed  by  a  culti- 
vated man,  from  the  depths  of  his  evil  heart,  would  generally  give 
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feiw  symptoms  of  inciinbilify.  That  gentlenian  (Mr.  Garden), 
who,  in  the  souili  of  Ireland^oompassed  with  the  most  oold-blooded 
and  selfish  violence  one  1^  the  greatest  of  crimes,  would  not, 
prohably,  if  tried  by  Mr.  Hill's  tests,  have  needed  detaining  in 
prison  at  all  longer  than  the  tender  aniie^  of  the  Government 
for  his  health  actually  did  detain  him.  What  would  be  the 
class  of  deficiencifis  and  moral  dangers  which  Mr.  Hill's 
doctrinaire  system  would  discover  the  soonest,  and  detaiu  the 
longest  for  cure  ?  Just  that  superficial  dass  which  ai^,  if  the 
most  mischievous,  yet,  under  all  drcumstances,  also  frequently 
the  least  guilty, — want  of  temper,  perhaps  even  want  of  honesty, 
and  intemperate  dispositions.  The  deep  cruelly  and  profligacy  ' 
of  heart  which  needs  a  very  special  envirpoment  of  circumstance 
to  come  out  at  all, — and  which,  when  most  evil,  is  fully  under 
the  control  of  a  oold^  self-possessed  temperament,  would  be« 
dismissed  '  cured,'  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  needed  to  reform 
strong  appetites  for  drink,  or  a  quarrelsome  nature.  The 
character  of  the  '  unequivocal  tests,'  by  reference  to  which  Mr. 
Hill  proposes  that  official  wisdom  shall  exercise  the  immense 
responsibility  with  which  he  entrusts  it,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  suggestion  that  the  '  labour'  voluntarily  performed  by  a 
prisoner  should  hasten  his  discharge, — that  he  should  be  allowed, 
however,  if  he  chooses,  to  take  this  extra  labour  out  in  au 
improved  diet — but  that  such  improvement  of  diet  should  delay, 
pi'o  tanto,  the  period  of  liberty.  Thus  is  the  prisoner  to  be 
taught  self-command  and  economy.  It  is  clear  that  the  deeper  . 
guilt,  from  which  much  crime  results,  could  never  be  touched  by 
this  kind  of  '  treatment/  The  practical  rcsvdt  of  Mr.  Hill's  pro- 
posed system  would  be  to  put  an  immense  and  irresponsible  power 
into  the  hands  of  those  moral  '  physicians'  of  our  prisons,  who 
could  only  judge  of  cure  by  arbitrary  and  superficial  symptoms, 
and  who  would  be  most  likely  to  sec  the  incurability,  chiefly  in 
cases  of  comparatively  trifling  guilt.  The  healing  theory  of  punish- 
ment is  almost  as  one-sided  and  dangerous  as  the  prevmfive 
theory,  unless  strictly  checked,  and  limited  by  regard  to  Justice 
and  guilt.  No  system  can  long  stand  that  does  not  take  mjuetice, 
that  is,  some  bond  fide  retributive  element  for  its  central  idea,— — 
allowing  'prevention'  and  '  cure'  only  to  be  regarded  as  secon- 
dary and  modifying  considerations.  Good  or  bad  conduct  tii 
prison  ought  of  course  often  to  affect  the  duration  of  punish- 
ment,— but  certainly  ought  no^  to  be  the  principal  element  taken 
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into  aoconnt.  Let  us  not  create  a  doctrinaire  class  of  spiritual 
physicians  with  such  fearfully  important  results  attached  to  their 
diagnosis  of  the  obseoiest  and  deepest  evil  wkich  can  affbot  the 
human  sonl/ 

The  following  article  is  from  tiielVeekly  Dispatch,  Oct.  14th: — 

'  It  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  say,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  justly  indignant  at  that  sense  of  insecurity  and 
that  infliction  of  poaitiye  loss  which  are  the  results  of  what  is 
called,  the  'Ticket-of-leaye'  system.  The  jauntiness  of  our 
present  Premier,  who  has  always  been  content  to  apply  his 
ability  and  industry  to  one  or  two  great  matters,  and  to  leave 
all  the  rest  to  shift  for  themselves,  is  in  no  small  degree 
answerable  ibr  this.  We  will  own  that  it  was  no  easy  task  for 
a  Home  Secretary  to  devise  a  plan  that  would  stand  in  place 
of  the  relief  of  the  population  by  the  transportation  of  its  worst 
elements ;  what  we  principally  complain  of  is,  that  the  system 
devised  has  never  been  earnestly  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 
Men  are  sent  back  to  their  old  haunts  as  the  reward  of 
shamming  penitence  to  a  chaplain,  without  the  slightest  real 
security  fat  their  not  returning  to  their  former  course  of  life, 
with  the  additional  desperation  of  knowing  that  it  is  their  only 
one.  As  to  the  assertion  that  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  convicts 
with  tickets-of-leave  are  permanently  reformed,  we  look  upon  it 
as  a  gross  imposition.  Effects  must  have  causes,  and  we  can 
sec  none  in  the  present  method  of  procedure  that  can  give 
anything  like  such  results.  The  works  of  '  the  ticket-of- leave* 
men  in  Scotland  and  in  England  are  before  our  eyes  in  the 
police  reports ;  and  if  we  could  believe  tliat  the  number  of  their 
misdeeds  is  small,  the  ferocity  of  their  doings  is  pre-eminent. 
Burglary,  robbery  with  violence  and  murder,  are  among  their 
latest  achievements.  Nobody  in  his  senses  could  suppose  that 
an  acted  religious  penitence,  exhibited  before  a  prison  chaplain, 
could  be,  in  the  slightest  degree,  a  test  of  reformation.  Industry 
and  self-denial  arc  the  habits  which  distinguish  honesty  from 
crime,  and  these  are  of  slow  development,  and  require  long 
time,  indeed,  for  absolute  proof,  where  they  have  to  supplant 
contrary  principles.  It  must  be  at  all  times  a  process  of 
immense  difficulty  to  rejilace  a  convicted  man  in  a  society  where 
labour  is  plentiful  and  character  is  indispensable.  The  chances 
of  reformation  and  renewed  respectability  were  far  greater  where 
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all  help  was  valuable,  and  where  the  tcmptatioii  to  work  was 
full  as  great  as  the  temptation  to  steal,  whm  comparative 

solitude  restored,  in  a  degree,  the  natural  inter -dependence  of 
individuals.  So  was  it  under  the  most  &voarable  circomstances, 
in  our  colonies.    As  it  in^  we  must  our^ves  accept  the  task 
and  its  oost,  nnd,  above  all,  we  must  not  throw  away  our 
monejr  and  our  time  by  dcnng  everything  in  a  nigg&rd  and  im- 
perfeety  and,  therefore,  hollow  &shion.    Mr.  HiU^  the  Recorder 
of  Birmingham,  has  delivered  a  very  able  Chaige  upon  the 
snlject  to  the  Grand  Jury  there.    He  is  a  firiend  of  the  new 
system,  but  of  the  system  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  as  it  is,  marred 
and  baffled  by  shortcomings.    He  enunciates  principles,  which, 
from  having  been  long  laid  aside  or  n^lected  for  fake  ones, 
have  all  the  startling  effect  of  novelty.    Let  us  banish  all 
differeisce  about  the  mere  titles  of  system,  and  look  at  the 
matter  from  these  fundamental  principles.    Mr.  HUl's  main 
proposition  is,  that  if  you  let  a  man  out  of  prison,  when  you 
believe  that  he  is  thoroughly  reformed,  return  him  to  society 
because  you  believe  that  society  may  henceforth  trust  him,  you 
are  bound,  by  the  same  rule,  to  keep  him  in  prison  until  he 
gives  proof  of  being  an  honest  man,  though  lliat  should  be  for  a 
long  or  an  indefinite  period.    We  are  departing  certainly,  by 
any  mitigation  of  a  sentence,  from  the  old  ground  of  punish- 
ment, that  is  of  retributive  vengeance,  and  of  deterring  the 
criminals  by  the  example  of  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  pain  to 
be  endured.    We  have  long  ceased  to  haug  out  of  the  way 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  worthless,  mere  nuisances  to 
society,  and  irreclaimable  professors  of  evil.     And  as  wc  may 
not  now  remove  such  parties  to  another  land,  any  more  than  to 
another  world,  wc  must  deal  with  them  as  material  that  must 
be  made  useful,  or  at  least  harmless.    Mr.  Hill  justly  observes, 
that  we  shut  up  madmen,  not  because  of  the  mischief  they  have 
done,  but  because  of  the  mischief  they  will  do;  and  society,  if 
it  undertakes  to  give  the  chance  of  becoming  better  to  those 
who  live  only  to  oiiend  against  it  and  themselves,  is,  undoubtedly, 
entitled  to  protect  itself  fully  from  their  actions  during  the 
process.    The  question  of  expense,  at  first  glance,  is  a  fearful 
one;  but  the  fact  is,  that  wc  are  in  the  habit  of  submitting 
supinely  to  an  infinitely  greater  and  far  worse  levied  tax.    It  is 
as  plain  as  the  surest  figures  can  make  it,  that  the  thief  out  of 
prison  coats  the  commuuity  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  he 
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possibly  can  when  witlun  the  walls.  Indeed,  there  is  no  great 
oomputalion  necessary  for  the  matter.  Oat  of  prison  he  lives, 
and  often  very  ezpenrively;  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  sell 
his  plonder  Ibr  a  fourth  of  its  valoe.  He  mnst,  therefore,  take 
immensely  more  firom  society  than  his  prison  keep.  And  when 
we  recollect  what  the  lottery  of  robbery  is,  how  frequently  it  foils 
npon  those  to  whom  it  brings  the  deepest  distress,  if  not  absolute 
ruin — ^when  we  remember  the  anxieties  and  the  costly  machinery 
of  protection  in  the  case  of  those  who  escape,  we  must  perceive 
the  waste  entailed  by  crime  as  an  enormity  in  political  economy 
as  monstrous  as  the  offence  is  grievous  against  mwals.  Beyond 
this,  we  will  not  admit  that  the  work  of  prisoners  might  not,  ia 
a  great  measure,  be  made  suflSciently  remuneAtive  for  their  keep, 
and  even  their  encouragement.  All  the  dieapness  of  associated 
expense  ought  to  be  realised  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
scale  of  accommodation  and  food  certainly  ought  to  be  the  very 
simplest.  The  supplanting  of  honest  labour  by  prison  work  is 
an  argument  quite  out  of  date,  or  it  ought  to  be  by  this  time. 
If  the  contrary  were  the  fact,  the  fault  would  not  be  in  the 
prison,  but  out  of  tlic  prison ;  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied 
must  be  the  general  facilitation  of  industry,  if  not  by  positive 
legislation,  by  the  removal  of  all  laws  and  customs,  taxation  and 
policy,  that  thwart  it.  Wc  feel,  too,  that  the  dealing  with  crime 
as  disease  has  the  warrant  of  the  liighest  of  all  philosophy.  We 
believe  that  this  Christian  principle  is  the  only  one  that  ever 
will  solve  the  problem  of  evil,  and  combat  its  effects.  Else  how 
frequently  must  wc  punisli  the  actions,  which  have  their  source, 
not  in  the  culprit  before  us,  but  in  his  education,  in  the  tempta- 
tion into  which  he  has  been  led  intentionally  by  his  very  parents  ? 
Tliis  principle  of  reformatory  imprisonment,  however,  must  he 
kept  quite  distinct  from  another  idea,  started  through  another 
channel,  of  making  solitary  incarceration,  upon  bread  and  water, 
supersede  public  execution  in  the  case  of  the  murderer.  This  is 
suggested  in  the  Times  by  a  *  Physiologist,*  who  wishes  to  g:et 
rid  of  the  debasing  effect  of  capital  punishment,  and  he  adils 
that  the  process  will  not  last  long ;  that  ia,  'the  criminal  will 
soon  die.  Such  a  proposal  ought  to  be  memorized  among  the 
atrocities  of  acianoe.  Place  brutal  criminals  in  solitary  cells, 
and  keep  them  on  such  diet  as  will  give  no  physical  relief  to 
the  weariness  of  the  mind,  with  the  intention  of  humbling  and 
hnmaniiing  them.    Make  the  ruffian  that  ilL-uses  a  wife  or  a 
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mistren  thus  pine  for  the  sympathy  of  any  human  heing. 
Possibly  the  method  may  snooeed  better  than  the  lash ;  at  all 
events  it  might  be  first  tried.  We  should  hare  much  faith  in 
it  in  many  cases.  Bat  it  is  because  we  haye  this  futh  in  its 
subduing  power^  that  we  would  never  oondenm  the  worst 
criminal  to  die  of  it  He  must  have  bnt  a  poor  imagination 
that  cannot  pictore  to  himself  this  prolonged  agony,  woise  than 
that  of  the  old  monastic  starvation  fiir  sins  against  chastify^ 
inasmuch  as  it  must  be  so  incompanUy  more  liDgering. 
Conceive  any  human  hdng  mei^y  fed,  without  seeing  or  hear- 
ing his  gaoler^  left  in  one  place  without  employment,  or  the 
slightest  hope  of  change.  We  bdieve  that  the  Inqmaition  never 
equalled  this  refinement  of  torture.  Without  debating  the 
question  of  capital  pumshment,  if  the  erimiual  im  to  die,  he  has 
a  right  to  die  at  once.  If  pain  unwitnessed  will  reform,  it  is 
mercy ;  if  not,  it  is  pore  barbarity.  And  the  unutterable  soffisr- 
ing  would  be  the  most  terrible  to  the  criminal  who  had  yet 
some  sensibilities  undestroyed.  The  mere  brute,  perhaps, 
would  only  become  a  thorough  idiot.  We  need  not  pursue 
the  subject  further ;  such  a  device  will  never  be  the  law  of 
England,  or  of  any  civilized  country,  unless  it  should  happen  to 
he  tried  in  some  wild  frenzy  of  pseudo-philanthropy  in  the 
l  uited  States.  But  if  we  once  admit  that  we  are  to  reform  in 
punishing — that  we  are  to  reform  the  criminal  for  gootl,  how 
bittcrlv  does  the  confession  taunt  all  who  withhold  an  industrial 
education  from  the  yet  innocent !  Begin  there,  and  you,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  dispose  of  the  question  of  doing  an  injustice 
by  making  crime  a  qualilication  for  bcinj^:  tauglit  and  cared  for. 
You  must  deal  with  the  criminals  you  ha\e  sulVered  to  grow  up; 
but  let  the  generation  now  being  born  begin  anew.  If  industry 
and  sclf-dcnial  are  the  bases  of  a  true  reformation,  it  is  because 
they  arc  the  foundations  of  an  originally  honest  career.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  good  and  true,  merciful  and  sacred,  cannot 
we  agree  to  teach  so  much  without  sectarian  squabbling? 
Cannot  we  keep  our  children  out  of  prison  without  violating  the 
claims  of  orthodoxy  ?    Cannot  we  learn  of  that  admirable 

m 

example,  in  Westminster,  who  teaches  his  ragged  scholars 
*  nothing  particular*  in  the  way  of  theology,  and  yet  accom- 
plishes the  ends  of  all  endurable  theology,  by  good  men 
of  them,  and  that  out  of  the  most  unpromising  class?  And, 
almost  beyond  tkat^  if  we  are,  as  indeed  we  must,  to  turn  our 
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fmcaa  into  bonses  of  nfyrmti^xm,  or  of  perpetual  detentbn^ 
when  obstuuMsy  baffles  all  cnre,  bow  aie  we  bound  to  receive 
the  eflbrta  of  poor  wretches  who  offer  to  reform  themsel?es  if 
they  be  only  allowed  the  opportunity  I  Such  are  the  thieves 
who  dedaied  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  that  their  only  desire 
was  to  letere  their  trade^  bnt  that  noone  gave  them  a  chance  of 
bread  ont  of  it^  and  the  candidates  for  admission  into  Refuges, 
who  are  absdately  turned  back  for  want  of  funds  ^  Here  we 
may  deal  with  genmne  cases  at  a  tenth  of  the  ordinary  cost. 
We  are  sure  of  the  largest  percentage  of  results  for  the  least 
outlay.  No  Old  Bailey,  no  police,  no  magistrates,  counsel, 
judges,  come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  the  expenditure.  Pend- 
ing a  discussion,  which  the  public  need  as  well  as  the  public  anger 
will  force  upon  Parliament,  private  means  may  do  much  towards 
this  best  and  easiest  part  of  the  work,  and  so  lend  great  help 
towards  that  general  solution  of  our  difficulties,  which  it  will 
tax  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  administrative  genius,  candour, 
courage,  aud  application  of  our  Lome  otiicials  to  provide.' 

The  Era  contains  an  article  entitled — 

'm.  BBConnra  bill  and  thb  tickkt-of-lbate  ststbm. 

'At  the  late  opening  of  the  Birmingham  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  Recorder,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Q.C.,  well  known  for 
his  interest  in  the  reformatory  punishment  of  criminals,  deli- 
vered a  long  and  able  address,  chiefly  referring  to  the  tieket-of- 
leave  system.  Nevertheless,  with  all  Mr.  Hill's  practical 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  we  confess  that  he  lias  faikd  to 
convey  to  our  mind  a  definite  impression  that  things  arc  work- 
ing well  under  the  present  system,  or  that  he  has  solved  the 
great  problem  to  his  own  satisfaction — '  What  is  to  be  done 
with  our  convicts  V  This  most  important  question  has  been 
forced  on  public  attention  by  the  fact  that  only  one  British 
colony  will  now  admit  on  its  soil  our  criminal  outcasts.  Until 
lately,  we  shipped  them  without  remorse  or  subsequent  inquiry. 
The  harsh  Colonial  Governor,  to  whose  custody  they  were  con- 
signed, kept  them  in  order  by  the  manacle  and  the  triangle, 
the  armed  sentry  and  the  Cuban  bloodhound.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  he  happened  to  be  a  philanthropist,  like  Captain  Ma- 
conochie,  he  remitted  these  torturing  restraints,  and"  main- 
tained discipline  by  moral  appeals.  Norfolk  Island  was  either 
a  perfieefc  belly  or  else  an  interesting  society  of  fallen  human 
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beiiigB,  stniggliDg,  and  not  in  vain,  for  a  glimpse  of  a  better 
states  aooordiog  to  the  management  of  the  local  magiatrate.  It 
is  because  we  can  no  longer  shofe  these  poor  wretches  out  of 
flight  that  we  have  of  late  become  so  patient  and  mercifUl 
towaids  them.  The  repudiation  of  our  colonies  has  oompdkd 
na  to  take  charge  of  onr  own  criminals;  and  the  oonsegnence 
has  been  that  we  ha^  jumped  £rom  hard-hearted  indifeenoe  to 
the  possibifily  of  their  refiinnation»  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  senttmentid  sympathy  with  their  penal  lot 

'  For  example^  llCr.  Hill's  moral  sense  does  not  seem  to  he 
shocked  by  the  inoonsisteni^  oC  passing  judicial  sentence  on  a 
prisoner^  which»  except  for  his  subsequent  contumacy^  is  never 
to  he  infficted.  Nay,  he  would  not  only  ha?e  the  felon,  who  is 
doomed  to  seven  years'  panishmenty  able  to  unloose  his  own 
bonds  at  the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  or  moire»,  but  he  would 
make  much  lifter  aentenoes  •equally  dependent  for  their  exe- 
ention  on  the  behaviour  of  the  prisoner;  and  so  altogether 
neutralise  the  preventive  check  to  crimes  whidi  has  hitherto 
existed  in  the  knowledge  that  to  particular  crimes  certain 
punishments  wen  attached. 

'  Again,  Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  ihe  chaplain  is  best  quslified 
to  judge  of  the  repentance  of  the  criminal.  We  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  lay  judgment  should  be  invoked  more  promi- 
nently than  it  is  in  deciding  ou  the  sincerity  of  the  prisoner's 
peuitcnee.  Only  recently  we  inspected  one  of  the  largest  refor- 
matory prisons  in  England,  and  the  Ten  Conimandmcuts  over 
the  communion-table,  which  faced  the  sittings  of  the  prisoners, 
were  painted  in  Old  English  characters,  which  would  not  be 
legible  to  half  the  criminals  who  coidd  read  common  print ;  yet 
in  this  establishment  there  were  two  benevolent  and  worthy 
chaplains,  who  ought  to  have  corrected  so  obvious  a  mistake. 

'Mr.  Hill  advocates  the  principle  of  making  our  prisons  self- 
supporting,  by  the  lucrative  employment  of  those  who  are  de- 
tained in  them.  But  there  really  seems  to  be  another  side  to 
this  question,  and  the  poor  honest  man  may  reasonably  ask, 
'  Why  is  the  felon  to  be  taught  and  encouraged  in  acquiring 
some  skilful  handicraft,  which  will  support  him  as  soon  as  he 
is  released,  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  have  never  erred,  and 
who  can  scarcely  maintain  themselves  for  lack  of  employment 
at  the  same  sort  of  work  ?' 

'The  Eeoorder  alao  alludes  to  estimates,  which  aanguinely 
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report  that  from  86  to  90  per  cent,  of  ooantsU,  discharged  with 
ticket8-of-leaTe«  have  been  permanently  leibnned.  It  ia  tme 
that  he  doea  not  believe  that  aoch  a  reanlt  haa  leallj  taken 
place,  and  in  oppoaition  to  the  statement,  atanda  the  recent 
-  conq^Iamt  of  Mr.  Jardine,  the  London  magiatrate,  that  forty 
tidwt-of-lceTe  men  infested  the  locality  in  whidi  hia  Court  waa 
aitnated,  whose  inflnence  waa  demoraliaing  the  neaghbourhood* 
On  the  wholes  we  gather  firom  Mr.  Hill'a  Address,  that  he  wiahes 
well  to  the  new  syatem,  and  hopea  that  it  will  succeed;  but  we 
cannot  draw  much  comfort  from  all  which  he  bringa  forward  in 
ita  fiironr. 

'In  our  judgment,  there  are  several  things  inherently  wrong 
in  the  new  system  of  conditional  manumission.  In  the  first 
place,  you  should  not  treat  and  educate  the  felon  better  than 
you  do  the  pauper.  Ton  should  not  make  the  prison  mora 
comfortable  than  the  workhouse,  to  their  respective  inmates. 
Yet,  at  the  former,  you  are  now  trying  to  elevate  the  feeling, 
before  you  dismiss  the  sojourner ;  whilst,  at  the  latter,  you  try 
to  drive  him  out,  by  making  him  ashamed  of  remaining,  and 
too  uiicoinfortable  to  remain.  Thus  your  endeavour  is  to  stig- 
matize poverty  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  you  try  to  rub  the 
braiid  out  of  crime.  Moreover,  all  the  dignity  and  solemnity 
of  the  Judge's  offiee  are  sacrificed  if  the  sentence  delivered  by 
the  venerable  impersonation  of  moral  rectitude  be  accompanied 
by  a  sly  wink  to  the  prisoner,  which  kuowingly  informs  him, 
'This  means  nothing  at  all.' 

'What  we  would  suggest  is,  that  every  judicial  sentence  should 
be  fully  executed.  Behaviour  under  restraint  might  modify 
the  weight  of  the  punishment,  and  its  manner  of  execution ; 
but,  only  under  most  special  circumstances,  and  in  the  rarest 
instances,  ought  liberty  be  granted  to  one  who  has  forfeited  his 
claim  to  citizenship.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  this 
matter  that  the  recent  mercifulness  extended  bv  the  tickct-.vi- 
leave  is  not  the  result  of  any  higher  motive  than  convenience. 
We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  our  convicts,  and  therefore 
we  are  releasing  them  prematurely  from  gaol.  Employ  them, 
we  repeat^  in  labour  which  is  only  not  undertaken  because  it 
will  not  pay.  Make  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
wnter,  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  on  public  woriLs  which  arc 
necessary  to  be  done,  but  which  remain  dormant  on  account  of 
the  expense. 
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'  No  doubt  free  labour  is  most  profitable ;  but  to  thii  farced 
labour  we  would  annex  both  wages  and  peoalties.  The  personal 
comforts  of  the  convict  should  improve  with  his  docility  and 
cxcrtioDs ;  he  shouhl  take  rank  amongst  his  fellows  by  his  supe- 
riority of  conduct ;  he  should  ultimately  have  a  place  in  sode^ 
secured  fiir  him  if  he  sustained  his  term  of  punishment  well. 
We  English  are  sometimes  too  morbidly  tender  over  ponish^ 
menty  and  the  detention  of  prisoners.  Oar  Bussian  captlvesy 
making  their  pretty  toys  at  LewaSy  and  adling  them  at  ahnud 
prices,  whilst  their  officers  are  £lted  and  sport  in  the  neighbooiw 
hood,  find  a  difiSsrent  course  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  our 
brisk  and  sensible  allies.  In  France,  the  Bussiau  prisoners 
have  been  employed  in  the  works  going  on  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon;  and  every  one  knows  that  the/orgafo  are  employed  to 
good  purpose  in  various  public  works  of  Fcanoe.  The  sugges- 
tions we  have  thrown  out  are  slight  and  undigested;  but  we 
cannot  recognise  any  matured  convictions,  and  permanently  * 
tangible  plan,  in  tbe  well-considered  and  interesting  speech  of 
tiie  Beoorder  of  Birmingham.' 

From  the  '  Mormng  Chromele*  qf  October 

'  Meetings  have  been  recently  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  BefiSrmatory  Institutions.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  our  age  and  country,  that  a  benevolent  move- 
ment beginning  in  one  corner,  however  remote  or  obscure,  is 
not  long  allowed  to  remain  dormant;  but,  if  there  be  good 
therein,  is  taken  up  in  otlier  quarters,  repeated  and  multiplied, 
till  their  inttuenco  pervades  the  land.  Not  less  remarkable  is 
it  that  all  attempts  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the 
country,  beginning,  it  may  be,  upon  the  surface  of  society, 
tend  gradually  to  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  among  the 
inferior  classes,  till,  as  now,  the  very  outcasts  and  pariahs  of 
the  community  be  reached. 

'It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  experiments  now  so 
generally  in  progress  to  arrest  the  career  of  crime  among  our 
juvenile  population,  and  to  eflert  a  reformation  among  those 
who  have  been  tainted  with  its  pollution,  have  been  stimulated 
by  other  motives  than  those  of  purely  disinterested  benevolence. 
The  truth  is,  tlie  subject  has  become  the  great  social  problem 
of  the  day.  On  every  side  the  question  is  asked — What  is  to 
be  done  with  our  criminals  ?    Our  &thers  were  not  under  our 
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difficulties  with  regard  to  an  answer.  Their  method  had  the 
merit  of  being  simple  and  sammary — ishey  hanged  them  out  of 
band  1  One  can  scarcely  cast  a  glanoe  over  the  statnte-hook 
as  it  stood  about  the  beginning  of  this  centniy  without  a  shudder. 
As  luxury  increased,  and  the  distance  between  the  ridier  and 
poorer  dassea  widened,  property  was  regarded  with  a  more 
jeabus  eye  by  those  who  held  it,  and  a  more  enyioua  one  by 
those  who  were  not  so  fortunate.  Henoe  the  necessity  for  new 
fences,  and  every  one  of  those  was  smeared  with  blood.  The 
evil  increased  gradually,  and  though  it  adds  to  the  immortal 
credit  of  Goldsmith  that,  in  his  Vicar  qf  Wakefield,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  ever-increasing 
severity  of  our  Draconian  statute-book,  yet  his  humane  remon- 
strance was  unheeded.  Death  punislmient  was  extended  year 
by  year  to  smaller  o£Eences,  till  it  reached  a  height  which  it  is 
perfectly  frightM  to  look  back  upon.  Jt  is  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ranee  justice  and  man  humane  principles 
b^gan  to  inspire  our  legislators.  When  men  did  allow  them- 
selves  time  to  refiect  upon  the  results  of  this  ^tem,  it  was 
found  that  it  had  &iled  utterly — ^that,  far  from  deterring  from 
crime,  its  only  effect  was  to  imbrute  the  lower  classes  of  our 
population,  and  to  render  them  as  callous  to  instruction  as  they 
were  superior  to  fear. 

'  Another  course  \vas  tlieu  tried,  with  which  we  of  the  present 
generation  are  pretty  familiar — the  plan  of  trans{X)rtation  for  a 
*  time.  Great  things  were  expected  from  such  change.  It  had 
this  advantage,  that,  equally  with  the  former  barbarous  system, 
it  removed  the  criminal  population.  A  man  onee  convicted, 
was  still  dead  to  the  country ;  he  was  removed  from  oflcnding 
the  eyes,  or  injuring  property,  or  assaultinp:  the  person.  How 
they  fared  in  the  far-distant  region  to  wliicli  they  were  removed, 
under  what  surveillance  they  Mere  placed,  or  what  means  were 
adopted  for  their  reformation,  society  at  large  took  little  heed. 
Matters  might  have  gone  on  in  tliis  state  for  a  considerable 
time — the  mother  country,  year  by  year,  raising  a  new 'crop  of 
criminals  which,  year  by  year,  was  removed  to  regenerate  or 
to  fester  in  their  original  corruption,  as  the  case  might  be^  at 
the  antipodes — but  for  one  awkward  circumstance.  The  spirit 
of  colonization  was  awakened  through  the  country,  and  multi- 
tudes of  freemen,  untainted  with  crime,  went  forth  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  land  which  had  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the  con-  , 
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Tict.  How  mneh  that  pvooeis  wm  precipitated  by  tiie  diaoovely 
of  the  gold  fields,  it  it  needlesB  here  to  say;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  edlontsation  and  transportatioa  could  not  go  on 
together.  The  colonists  were  too  numerous  to  need  the  work 
of  the  oonvicts-Hihey  were  too  proud  to  associate  with  them, 
and  too  wealthy  to  bear  being  plundered  by  them.  The  struggle 
between  the  Colonies  and  Colonial  Office  upon  this  Bulnjed  la 
fresh  in  every  one's  recollection.  It  was  sharp,  but  short  and 
deeiaive.  The  home  authorities  were  forced  to  give  way,  and 
the  colonies  were  deliTered  fiom  the  spreading  canker  of  being 
convict  settlementB. 

'  We  have  now,  therefore,  entered  into  a  third  phase  of  the 
question — a  phase  which  promises  to  be  as  troublesome  as  any  of 
those  preceding.  We  now  suffer  in  our  own  property  and  persons 
what  we  were  disposed  to  treat  so  lightly  wlicn  the  colonists 
complained.  We  have  to  use  up  our  own  criminals ;  and  the 
great  question  is  how,  after  having  suffered  the  punishment  of 
their  offences,  they  are  to  be  absorbed  again  into  society  with 
the  least  ]K)ssible  injury.  It  is  a  problem  which  may  well 
engnf^e  the  attention  of  the  statesman  as  well  as  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  and  at  the  threshold  of  tlie  subject,  as  we  now  are,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  great  improvements  are  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  present  system,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  to  hold  out 
to  our  criminals  inducements  to  reform,  in  the  shape  of  a  short- 
ened duration  of  punishment,  after  which  tliey  arc  liberated  vrith 
a  ticket-of-leave ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  they  are  not 
absolntely  set  free — that  their  liberation  is  matter  of  sufferance 
only — and  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  police  that  they  are  not 
making  a  good  use  of  their  liberty^  they  are  liable  to  be 
re-imprisoned,  even  though  no  offence  be  proved  against  them. 
We  need  not  sav  here  that  the  svstem  has  not  been  found  to 
work  well,  for  firom  all  parts  of  the  country  complaints  are 
heard  against  it.  The  end  thereof  has  been  to  let  loose  upon 
society  a  band  of  fierce,  determined  rufilans,  who  hesitate  at  no 
crimes  and  are  appalled  by  no  punishment.  The  weak  part  of 
the  i^stem  seems  to  lie  in  the  test  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. As  matters  stand,  we  believe  that  is  usually  entrusted  to 
the  chaplain,  who,  wi^  the  beet  intentions  and  the  most 
sagacious  judgment,  is  continually  apt  to  be  deceived.  Caged 
up  aa  theae  men  are  finom  all  the  ordinary  motives  either  to 
good  or  evil,  there  is  no  alternative  bat  to  trust  to  the  profes- 
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ikms  of  the  Up ;  and  yet  all  expeiience  anggeftts  how  anch  a  test 
moat  neoeaaarily  be  falladona.  The  greateet  scoundrel  ia 
vanally  the  man  who  is  the  greatest  adept  in  making  a  long 
face,  tmrning  up  the  whites  of  his  eye,  and  affiBCtiiig  religioaa 
aentiment.  Having  anoeeeded  io  thna  acoompliahing  hia  lihera^ 
tioD,  he  will  he  the  firat  to  indulge  in  ooarae  ridicule  of  the 
aunple-minded  trnat  reposed  in  him  hy  hia  ghostly  adviaer. 

'  Itia  evident  that  aome  more  stringent  test  than  this  mnst 
he  applied.  Two  aeta  of  operationa  must  he  adopted^  working 
fiom  different  points^  hot  hoth  oonverging  to  the  aame  end — 
the  on'e  to  cat  off  the  supply  of  criminals,  by  taking  up  those 
who  axe  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  crime,  and  training  them  to 
he  honest  and  naefiil  members  of  society.  This  seems  to  be 
accomplished  with  considerable  anooess  by  the  different  refonna- 
tory  institutions  throughout  the  country.  But  the  others— and 
that  with  which  we  are  at  present  most  interested — ^is,  how  best 
to  le-absorb  into  the  industrious  population  our  adult  criminals 
who  have  grown  mature  in  crime,  but  who  are  not,  therefore, 
past  hope  of  reformation.  The  present  plan,  we  have  seen,  fails 
to  secure  that  end.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  best  plan  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  a  tentative  process ;  and  we  confess  we 
are  disposed  to  look  with  some  favour  on  a  scheme  suggested  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  in  his 
Address  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  that  town.  Mr.  HilPs  plan, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  to  estimate  the  amount  of  punishment 
of  every  oflcMicc  by  a  money  fine,  which  the  prisoner  must  pay 
out  of  his  own  lalwur  in  gaol,  and  from  no  other  source. 

'  A  day's  labour  in  the  gaol  being  estimated  at  a  fixed 
amount,  the  prisoner  is  to  be  given  to  understand  that  he  may, 
if  he  chooses,  liave  a  certain  portion  of  his  earnings  to  spend 
upon  his  personal  comforts  in  prison  ;  but  that  if  he  does  so, 
it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  lengthening  his  imprisonment,  as  the 
fine  will  be  so  much  the  longer  in  being  paid.  In  this  way 
the  prisoner  will  be  stimulated,  by  the  hope  of  a  more  rapid 
release^  to  control  hia  appetitesj  to  master  his  desire  for  personal 
indulgences,  and  so  to  obtain  that  amount  oC  self-restraint 
which  liea  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  moral  virtues.  Such  a 
measure  of  practical  aelf-command  carried  through  a  course  of 
montha— it  may  he  of  years — would  afford  a  test  of  reformation 
as  stringent^  perhaps,  as  any  that  could  be  applied  within  the 
precincta  of  a  gaoL    It  might  be  safely  infened  that  if  a  man 
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refosed  to  indulge  his  appetite  yvhen  he  might/  within  the  walls 
of  a  gaol,  he  would  be  likely  to  continue  the  same  course 
outside.  Other  tests  will  no  doubt  be  suggested  by  the  practical 
experience  of  those  conversant  with  our  prisons ;  and  we  are  not 
without  the  hope  that  by  their  application  and  1>eneficial  effect, 
the  alann  whicli  has  overspread  society,  fiKm.  the  letting  loose 
of  80  many  ticket-of-leave  men  without  due  security  being  had 
for  their  good  conduct,  may  speedily  pass  away/ 

From  the  ^  Daily  News,'  October  i^th, 

'What  is  ihis  Heket-qf'leane  eyetem,  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  wlddi  the  doctors  of  the  criminal  law  are  just  now 
differing  so  widely,  and  whose  operation  for  good  or  evil  seems 
in  a  £ur  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  social 
problems  of  our  day  ?  For  the  benefit  of  those  amongst  our 
readers  who  feel  themselves  called  on  to  take  a  part  in  the 
argument  for  or  against  the  system,  we  propose  to  states  as 
briefly  and  clearly  aa  we  can,  the  principles  on  which  it  rests — 
the  circumstances  of  its  first  introduction  amongst  us — ^what  it 
is  as  established  and  introduced  into  the  |>cnal  legislation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  Act  of  1853 — and  wliat  it  is  as  actually 
carried  out  iu  practice  biuce  that  statute  became  the  luw  of 
the  land. 

'The  principles  on  wliicli  the  system  rests — as  we  find  them 
well  and  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  II ill,  in  that 
Address  of  his  to  the  Birmingham  Grand  Jury,  mIucIi  has 
already  excited  so  considerable  an  amount  of  attention  and 
comment — ai-e  these :  '  First,  that  the  criminal  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  w  orking  his  way  out  of  gaol ;  and,  second, 
that  he  should,  for  a  limited  period,  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty  so  regained,  if  his  course  of  life  should  give  reason- 
able ground  for  the  belief  that  he  had  relapsed  into  criminal 
habits.'  Such  are  the  two  principles  on  which  the  whole - 
system  proceeds — principles  themselves  based  on  the  notion 
that  punishment  is  to  be  reformatory,  ^ot  vindictive,  and  that  no 
mode  of  reformation  can  be  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  the 
criminal  works  out  for  himself  when  sensible  that  he  is  under 
a  moral  government  where  not  only  will  increased  severity  be 
the  penalty  of  misdoing,  but  remission  of  a  portion  of  his 
sentence  will  be  the  reward  of  doing  well. 
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'  lliis  system  of  moral  gOYeniment  hjf  rewards  as  well  as  by 
pnnishmentay  applied  to  the  management  of  our  criminals,  was 
in  extensiye  operation  in  our  Australian  ool<mies  for  some  years 
previous  to  the  period  at  which  transportation^  as  a  general  mode 
of  punishment,  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  time,  however, 
arrifed,  when  the  colonists  refused,  by  large  minorities,  to 
tolerate  any  fiirther  influx  of  conviet  population.  For  some 
few  years  immediately  preceding  1853,-  it  had  become  practically 
impoasiUe  to  cany  out  sentences  of  transportation,  ezcq^  on  a 
small  percentage  of  aggravated  cases,  and  then  only  in  those 
few  districts  which,  in  the  same  class  of  cases,  still  remain 
aivailahle,  and  ai^  still  employed  for -the  purposes  of  penal 
settlements.  In  1853  the  Act  passed  (i5  &  17  Vic,  cap.  99), 
whidi  now  JKgulates  the  law  on  this  subject,  and  first  intro- 
duced the  tieket>of-]eave  system  into  the  penal  jurisprudence, 
not  of  the  British  empire  (for^  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  already 
eodsted  in  Australia),  but  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

'Now,  what  is  the  tieket-of-leave  ^stom,  as  established  by 
this  Act  ? — an  Act,  be  it  observed,  ^e  object  of  which  is  not 
to  abolish  transportation  altogether,  but,  as  its  title  cautiously 
and  correctly  expresses  it^  '  to  substitute  in  certain  cases  other 
punishments  in  lieu  of  transportation/  The  substance  of  the 
.  Act  is  this  : — All  convicted  persons  who  would  have  been  liable, 
before  the  Act  passed,  to  transportation  for  life,  or  for  any 
period  beyond  fourteen  years — are  liable  to  be  (hut  need  not 
necessarily  be)  transjwrted  still.  No  person  who,  before  the 
Act  passed,  would  have  been  liable  to  a  sentence  of  less  than 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  can,  since  that  time,  be  transported 
at  all ;  but,  instead  of  transportation,  he  is  to  be  sentenced  to 
what  the  Act  terras  Penal  Servitude  for  terms  of  imprisonment 
varying  in  duration  according  to  the  different  periods  of  time 
for  which  he  might,  under  the  former  system,  have  been  trans- 
ported, but  in  no  case  equalling  those  periods  in  length.  Penal 
servitude,  as  established  by  the  Act,  is  imprisonment,  w  ith — as 
in  ordinary  cases — an  important  addition,  which  makes  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  new  Act,  and  constitutes  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system,  as  far  as  it  is  defined  by  the  Legislature.  The 
clauses  introducing  this  system — the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
of  the  Act — respectively  empower  her  Majesty,  by  '  writing, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  her  principal  Secretaries  of 
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State/  in  all  catea  where  a  convict  shall  be  under  sentence^ 
either  of  penal  Bervitude  or  ef  tranqtortaiwn,  whether  the 
latter  sentence  thall  have  been  paned  before  or  since  the  Act, 
to  grant  snch  convict  *  a  licence  to  be^at  laige  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom/  on  snch  conditions  and  for  snch  portiona 
of  his  term  of  transportation  or  imprisonment  as  to  her  Majesty 
may  seem  fit.  'flte  tenth  danse  declares  that  the  convict^  after 
the  licence  is  so  granted  to  him,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remain 
at  large  till  it  is  reroked.  The  eleventh  section  provides^  that 
'  if  it  shall  please  her  Majesty  *  to  revoke  any  sudi  licence,  the 
Secretary  of  State^  by  warrant  nnder  his  hand  and  seal,  diall 
signify  to  one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  that 
the  licence  is  revoked,  and  the  magistrate  is  then  to  issue  a 
second  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  convict,  who,  on 
being  brought  before  him,  is  by  virtue  of  a  third  wairant  to  be 
re-committed  to  the  prison  from  whidi  he  was  released  by  the 
licence,  there  to  undergo  the  remainder  of  his  sentence.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  the  certificate  on  which  the  licence 
is  printed  is  called  the  ticket -of- leave ,  and  we  arc  in  a  position 
to  g:i\  c  an  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  tickct-of-lcavc 
system,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  positive  cnaetment  ?  Shortly 
this :  in  all  eases  where  a  convict  is  sentenced,  either  to  trans- 
portation or  i)enal  servitude,  the  Crown,  for  any  reasons  it  deems 
suffieient,  may  grant  the  eonvict  a  licenee  to  be  at  large — or,  iii 
popular  language,  a  ticket-of-leavc ;  and  that  licence  the  Crown 
may  revoke  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  and,  without  the  com- 
mission of  any  fresh  oflenee,  or  the  necessity  of  any  legal 
invcstif^ation,  may  cause  the  re-eommitment  of  the  ticket-of- 
leavc  man  on  the  warrants  of  the  iK)lice  magistrate. 

'  Sueli,  then,  is  the  ticket-of-leavc  system  as  establislied  by 
law  :  what  is  it  as  carried  out  in  practice  ?  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Act  empowers  her  Majesty  to  grant  the  licence  to  be 
at  large,  or,  as  we  had  better  at  once  call  it,  the  tieket-of-leave, 
without  attempting  to  define  or  limit  the  conditions  under 
which  such  power  is  to  be  exercised.  The  Legislature  has  not 
attempted  to  lay  down  any  definite  test  by  which  to  ascertain 
the  fitness  of  the  convict  to  rccc  ivc  a  ticket-of-leave ;  and  the 
practice  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  unfixed  and  indefinite. 
Propriety  and  general  good  conduct  arc  broad  terms,  within 
whose  convenient  latitude  much  mistaken  lenity  may  find  scope 
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for  its  ezerdae  on  the  one  side — ^much  plausible  knavery,  on  the  , 
oiher.    The  test  of  industry  is  sarer;  and  the  method  of  open- 
ing  an  aooonnt  with  each  prisoner,  and  placing  to  his  credit  the 
real  or  assnmed  value  of  his  labour,  so  as  to  provide  a  fund  for 
him  on  his  liberation,  appears  to  be  probably  as  free  horn 
oljeotion  as  any  that  has  yet  been  suggested.    The  degree  of 
relative  importance  given  to  the  respective  tests  of  good  conduct 
and  of  industry  will  of  oourse  vary  considerably  with  the  . 
management  of  each  separate  establishment.    Nor  would  it  on 
this  head  be  possible  to  give  any  other  general  account  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  than  by  stating 
that  both  the  one  tod  the  other  test  are  professedly  taken  into 
connderation  before  granting  a  ticket-of-leave.    In  one  very 
material  respect  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  as  carried  oat  in 
practice,  varies  from  that  established     the  Act.    By  the  Act, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  licence  may  be  revoked,  and  the  ticket-of- 
leave  man  be  recommitted  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Crown^ 
and  on  the  simple  warrant  of  the  magistrate^  without  the  neoes- 
nty  of  any  fresh  investigation  or  the  proof  of  any  fresh  substan- 
tive offence.    To  the  same  purpose  the  condition  set  forth  ou 
the  printed  ticket-of-leave  itself  expressly  states :  *  To  produce 
a  forfeiture  of  the  licence,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
holder  should  be  convieted  of  any  new  offence.   If  he  associates 
M  itli  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  dissolute  life, 
or  has  no  visible  means  of  obtaiuing  an  honest  livelihood,  &c., 
it  will  be  assumed  that  he  is  about  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  he 
will  be  at  once  apprehended,  and  rc-eomniitted  to  prison  under 
his  original  sentence/    Yet  notwithstanding  this,  whether,  as  ^Ir. 
Hill  suggests,  '  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  laws 
to  condemn  without  a  trial,'  or  whether,  as  Mr.  Jardinc  very 
plausibly  suggests,  in  consequence  of  the  cumbrous  and  costly 
machinery  of  the  three  warrants  so  absurdly  rendered  necessary 
by  one  of  the  clauses  already  referred  to — from  wliatever  cause 
it  may  arise,  the  fact  is  that  the  practice  and  tlic  law  in  this 
respect  differ,  and  the  instances  arc  very  rare  in  u  liieh  a  ticket- 
of-leave  man  is  re-committed,  except  upon  legal  proof  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  some  fresh  substantive  offence.     Such  are 
the  principal  points  to  be  noticed  as  to  the  working  of  the  system 
in  every-day  practice, 

'  How  many  of  oar  readers  have  followed  us  through  this 
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detail?  Fonibly  veiy  few.  Those  who  have  done  ao  with 
attention  wiU  at  aU  events  he  better  aUe  to  exercise  their  own 
iadgment  on  the  views  we  may  hereafter  he  called  npon  to  lay  • 
before  tiiem  when  dealing  with  the  vexed  qnestion  of  the  real 
nature  and  extent  of  those  merits  and  demerits  which  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  ascribe  to  the  tioket-of-leave  system/ 

Brom  the  '  BpeetaUn*  ef  October  20th. 

*  The  secondary  diacoasion  on  the  sdbject  of  penal  servitode 
has  aheady  made  such  progress  since  its  very  recent  oonmience- 
ment,  that  we  aie  not  aniprised  when  we  hear  of  proceedings 
which  render  it  probable  that  the  snlgeot  may  be  raised  in 
Pariiament  next  session^  and  perhaps  even  aettiied  then.  Aa 
we  obserred  laat  week,  there  are  always  two  stagea  in  diacnaaiona 
of  the  kind, — one  limited  to  those  who  take  the  initiative^  and 
perform  the  preliminary  work  of  supplying  intcUigeuce  and 
argument  for  leading  minds;  the  other^  when  the  public  at 
large  seizes  the  main  ideas,  and  assists  at  a  legislative  settle- 
ment. It  is  scarcely  three  months  since  the  most  widely 
circulated  exponent  of  public  opinion  in  this  countn,-,  the 
Times,  condcnnied  the  conclusion  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  that 
the  tieket-of-leave  system  was  a  failure,  and  remarked  that, 
'  before  his  general  conclusion  can  be  established,  we  ought,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  shown  the  way  to  something  better.'  The  way 
to  something  better  has,  by  this  time,  been  indicated,  through 
those  who  have  assisted  in  defending  the  jtrincijjles  of  the  ticket- 
of-leave  system,  and  establishing  the  indefensible  character  of  its 
arrangement.  The  judgment  upon  the  system  delivered  by  ^Ir. 
Jardine,  the  Kecorder  of  Bath,  is  a  further  evidence  that 
practical  men  see  how  impossible  it  will  be  to  continue  un- 
amended an  arrangement  which  does  not  ])rovide  permanently 
for  relieving  society  from  hardened  criminals,  but  actually 
supplies  them  with  licence  to  perambulate  the  countrj'  and 
repeat  their  crimes,  or  perha})s  to  carry  on  the  more  mischievous 
trade  of  teaching  others  how  to  perform  crime  for  them.  Mr. 
Jardiue  pronounced  the  tickct-of-leave  system  exceedingly 
'dangerous,'  and  'the  system  of  discharging  prisoners  merely 
because  the  gaols  are  full/  with  aa  ili-cousidered  selection  of 
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iboae  to  be  freed^ '  pregnant  with  dtfficnltiet^  and  dangerona  to 
the  aodety  in  wbieh  it  ia  practiied.'  At  the  aame  time,  the 
fidlnre  of  the  attempt  to  estabUah  a  refonnatory  inatitation  in 
Woroeatenhire  provea  that  *  aociety/  ofgauised  aa  it  ia>  nnder 
oar  present  lax  eounty  system,  is  not  competent  to  take  the 
matter  into  its  own  handa.  It  remaina,  therefore,  with  Govern- 
ment;  but  the  ease  ia  so  preaaing,  and  ao  diitinct,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ordinary  official  inertia. 

'  Even  within  the  three  montha  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  sketching  ont  an  ulterior  system.  It  was  in  July  that  the 
Timee  diacosaed  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  ol]jection  to  admitting 
the  convicts  into  the  army,  deprecating  any  course  which  would 
finalfy  condemn  the  men. 

"If  the  services  of  these  men,  jiresumed  to  be  cither 
reformed,  or  in  fuir  way  of  reformation,  ami  who,  in  many  cases, 
might  be  verj'  eager  to  obliterate  former  stains  by  extraordinary 
good  conduct,  arc  swccpingly  rejected  in  that  \ery  callini:^  where 
men  arc  wanted,  where  discipline  is  most  eontinnous,  and  where 
tlic  greatest  chances  of  personal  distinction  arc  offered,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  private  employers  might  adopt  a 
similar  rule,  and  that  there  might  thus  be  an  end  to  the  very 
opportunities  which  we  are  labouring  to  provide?* 

*  It  was  in  the  same  paper  that  our  eontoinporary  agreed  with 
Lord  St.  Leonards  in  desiring  a  more  complete  surveillance  over 
the  lil)erated  convicts,  and  a  more  acciu*ate  insight  into  the 
results  of  the  system.  "\Vc  still  keenly  feel  l)otli  tlicse  reipiiro- 
ments,  but  witli  a  fairer  prospect  of  attaining  them.  Even  then 
it  was  perceived  that  a  full  chance  must  be  retained  for  the  men, 
but  that  their  lal)our  must  not  be  wasted,  nor  their  depravity 
return  uncorrected  into  society.  The  three  months  that  have 
passed  have  only  coohrmed  these  conclusions,  and  we  find  a 
general  tendency  in  opinion  to  agree  that  some  mode  should  be 
arranged,  by  which  the  discipline  of  military  life  should  be 
combined  with  industrial  discipline,  and  by  which  rude  material 
for  the  labour  of  the  men  ahoold  be  provided  without  injury  to 
the  market  of  ordinary  labour.  We  have  only  to  state  these 
requirements  in  order  to  arrive  at  aomething  like  a  sketch  of  the 
plan  which  may  be  easily  pursued.  It  has  always  been  £ound 
that  a  system  of  atriet  al) negation  is  quite  sufficient  to  secure 
the  voluntaiy  enlirtment  of  men  or  boya  in  indoatrial  avocations. 
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Solitary  oonfinemeDt,  without  anything  to  do,  ia  enough.  Place 
any  class  of  men  in  that  condition,  and  th^  deeire  labour  as  a 
relief;  let  their  condition  for  the  time,  and  th«r  liberation  ' 
ultimately,  depend  upon  thdr  labour,  and  th^  labour  with  seal 
as  well  as  with  wiUin^ess.  Practical  experience  has  confinned 
what  must  be  the  conclusion  of  it  priori  calculations.  Now  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find  fields  in  which  men,  under  custody,  could 
be  employed  without  trenching  upon  the  production  of  the  ficee 
labourer.  We  have  many  kinds  of  hard  work  to  be  perfimned 
in  this  country,  which  might  very  well  constitute  iravaux  fordi, 
and  our  imprisoned  conyicts  could  readily  be  converted  into 
forqats  without  repenting  the  horrible  atrocities  that  hare 
resulted  from  a  bad  system  of  travaux  forces  in  France.  Here 
are  the  elements  for  aiiv  system  uliicli  should  combine  the 
present  principles  of  penal  servitude  with  a  protracted  detention 
of  the  men,  but  without  an  increase  to  the  nett  expense. 

*  Colonel  Jcbb  has  published  a  letter  which  upholds  the  pre- 
sent system  as  having  worked  wonders,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  announces  that  Government  intends  to  modify  the  system  in 
practice,  so  as  to  suspend  one  of  its  most  charaeteri^^tic  incidents 
— the  tickets-of-leave  !  Colonel  Jebb,  therefore,  gives  his  official 
authority  to  the  opinion,  that  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the 
system  have  been  really  applied,  they  have  worked  beneficially; 
but  in  announcing  that  Cxovcrnment  intends  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  law  so  far,  he  supplies  us  with  an  official  con- 
fession that  there  is  somethinjr  seriously  defective  in  the  prac- 
tice. Of  eoui*8c,  we  can  regard  the  modification  that  he  an- 
nounces as  nothing  but  a  temporary  rule — it  is  in  fact  suspend- 
ing the  subject  until  it  can  be  considered  by  Parliament.  .  .  . 
It  cannot  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that  because  Government 
partially  sus]>end  the  working  of  a  defective  measure,  it  is  in- 
tended to  stultify  the  principles  which  their  own  officer  finds 
so  much  reason  to  defend;  or  that  they  intend  to  go  1)ack  to 
some  very  absurd  and  barbarous  system  which  prevailed  before 
recent  reforms.  \Vc  are  well  aware,  that  at  the  present  time 
leading  members  of  the  Administration  cannot  find  leisure  of 
mind  for  the  whole  of  a  difficult,  large,  and  time-consuming 
subject  like  this :  as  well  expect  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  law-reform.  The  ques- 
tion is  precisely  in  that  state  which  would  justify  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  .a  Commisnon.  It  so  happens  that  there  are  pub- 
lic men  whose  antecedents  have  qnalified  them  to  deal  with 
this  subject,  and  who  possess  the  confidence  of  all  parties  in 
the  oonntry;  and  Government  might,  without  the  slightest 
delay  or  difficulty,  frame  such  a  Commission,  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  names  would  secure  to  it  the  perfect  trust  of  public 
and  of  Parliauicut.' 

The  cry  which  prevailed  against  convicts  being  discharged 
on  the  good  report  of  tlie  chaplain,  was  founded  on  a  mistake 
as  to  the  fact.  It  clearly  appears  from  the  evidence  before  tlie 
Transportation  Committee,  that  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
is  recorded  from  time  to  time  by  tlic  oflicers  wlio  have  charge 
of  them;  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  chaplain,  although  it 
may  be  taken  into  account  in  connexion  with  the  record,  has 
no  undue  preponderance,  if  indeed  it  has  quite  the  inHucncc  to 
wliich  it  is  entitled.  There  may  be  defects  in  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  account,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary  ;  the 
main  defect,  however,  is  one  pointed  out  in  the  next  Cliargc, 
■viz. — that  pnssing  a  certain  length  of  time  under  prol).'iti()ii, 
cams  the  privilege  of  discharge  on  ticket-of-lcave;  and  not  the 
active  and  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  prisoner  to  do  right. 
True  it  is,  that  very  reprehensible  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  delays  for  some  period — in  practice  not  a  long  one — the 
grant  of  his  licence.  But  although  demerit  may  act  as  a  dis- 
qualification, the  rule  which  makes  time  the  chief  element,  must 
necessarily  have  a  soporific  tendency,  under  circiunstauces  in 
which  the  sharpest  stimnlas  is  fequiredj  to  urge  the  prisoner  to 
the  task  of  self-improvement. 

The  reference  in  the  Charge,  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  obtained  in  the  year  iZso/'^hfMx^  ChaileaPearBan, 
Solicitor  to  the  city  of  London,  and  at  that  time  representing 
the  borough  of  Lambeth,  is  one  which  calls  for  a  remark  or  two. 

The  object  of  that  inquiry  was  mainly  to  consider  the  very 
important  evidence,  addnoed  by  Mr.  Pearson,  to  prove  that  pri- 
sons where  the  site  was  properly  chosen,  and  the  construction 
adi^ted  to  the  end  proposed,  might  be  made  self«supporting. 

It  is  difficult  to  aoconnt  for  the  obHvion  into  which  this 
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project  has  faUen^  ootwithstandiDg  its  practicsliility  was  aXmn- 
dantly  proved  hy  witnesses^  each  coiiTenNuit  with  the  depart- 
meot  on  which  he  gave  hm  eridence. 

The  adhesum  to  the  scheme  of  sncii  a  witness  as  Mr.  Ches- 
terton^ who,  for  twentj-five  years,  was  llie  goTemor  of  CoMhath 
Fields  Prison^  said  to  be  the  larg^t  in  the  world,  ought  of 
itself  to  ensure  the  project  a  fair  trial.  '  Already/  says  Mr. 
Chesterton,  *  has  another  plan  been  propounded,  with  a  Tiew  to 
meet  the  general  exigencies  of  the  State,  since  transportation 
has  become  no  longer  available.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Charles 
Pearson,  which  was  thoroughly  sifted  in  the  Session  of  1850, 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Mr.  E. 
Denison  was  chaii  niau,  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  conside- 
ration. As  a  measure  of  universal  application,  it  appears  to  me 
to  suit  the  entire  subject,  and  would  relieve  the  Government 
from  all  the  difficulties  which  anse  from  the  adoption  of  did'e- 
rent  modes,  and  temporary  expedients. 

'A  thousand  acres  for  a  thousand  prisoners,  constitutes  the 
main  feature  of  the  design,  and  with  such  an  area  Mr.  Pearson 
proved,  step  by  step,  the  practicability  of  furnishing  all  that 
the  entire  establishment  would  require  to  consume,  defray  the 
totality  of  the  expense,  and  yield  a  good  profit  to  the  State.  I 
was  examined  at  great  length  to  show  how  the  discipline 
might,  in  such  circumstances,  be  maintained;  and  there  was 
not  a  proi)osition  in  the  scheme  which  was  not  sustained  by 
the  testimony  of  comi)etent  witnesses.  Nor  did  it  exhibit 
any  nig^;ardly  spirit  in  the  allotment  of  officers.  The  proposed 
staff  was  ample ;  and,  in  deducing  lesnlts,  every  part  of  the 
estimate  appeared  to  be  computed  on  a  liberal  scales  so  as  to 
guard  against  ulterior  disappointment.'* 

The  propositkm  that  criminals  ought  to  be  detained  in  ens- 
tody  until  they  are  cured,  seems  to  follow  as  a  natural  eorollaiy 
from  the  doctrine  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  and  urged  to 
make  their  way  out  of  prison  by  their  own  merits. 

If  the  opportunity  be  afforded  to  the  coiiTict  to  prove  that 
the  necessity  manifested  by  his  crime  for  sednding  him  from 
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toctefy^  and  theieby  ineapadtatiiig  bim  from  repeating  his 
offence,  is  at  an  end,  wby  not  retain  him  nntil  he  has  esta- 
blished his  right  to  liberty  by  snch  proof'— that  is  to  say,  by 
proof  that  hui  dischaige  will  not  miUtate  against  the  public 
secnrity  ?  In  1839  this  new  of  the  sulject  was  propounded  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  who,  in  Ids  Fourth  Report  on  Scotch  Pri- 
sons, says,  'As  regards  the  question,  how  sre  convicts  to  be 
disposed  of  after  their  release  from  prison,  supposing  transpor- 
tation to  be  abolished,  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  it  is 
desirable  that  those  whom,  from  the  nature  and  dreumstances 
of  their  oflbncei^  as  shown  u^x)n  their  trial,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  hope  refonniug,  should  be  kq;it'  in  confinement 
through  the  remainder  of  their  lives ;  the  severity  of  their  dis- 
cipUne,  however,  being  relaxed  in  various  ways,  which  would 
not  be  safe  were  it  intended  that  they  should  return  again  to 
society.'* 

Tliis  opinion  is  maintained  in  succeeding  Reports.  In  that 
of  1843,  there  arc  persons,  he  sjiys,  'who  are  wholly  unfit  for 
self-government,  and  who  should  be  placed  permanently  under 
control.  Some  strikin;:^  in;stanee«  of  tliis  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  on  the  Prison  of  Newcastle,  and  iu  that  of  Perth.'f 

The  passages  referred  to  are  as  follows  : — '  There  was  a  young 
woman  in  the  prison  who  had  been  there  several  times,  and 
who  was  described  as  industrious  and  well-behaved  when  iu 
prison,  but  as  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  drink  when 
out,  and  who,  to  gratify  this  passion,  and  to  procure  food, 
frequently  stole.'J  *  *  *  *  * 

'There  is  a  woman  now  in  prison  for  the  eleventh  time,  who, 
when  in  confinement,  is  liard-working  and  well-conducted,  but 
who  soon  gets  into  trouble  when  at  large ;  and  there  is  another 
woman- who  has  the  same  character  for  good  conduct  in  prison, 
and  bad  conduct  out  of  it,  who  is  in  for  the  twenty-fourth 
time ;  and  another  (who  happens,  however,  to  be  at  present  out 
€i  priscm)  who  has  been  in  thirty-one  times.  I  saw,  also,  a 
man  who  was  described  as  civil,  obliging,  and  hard-working 
when  in  prison  (and  consequently  sober),  but  who  was  said  to 


•  Fourth  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  for  SootUuid,  p.  v. 
t  Eighth  UeportoftlMliispeetorof  SootehMoiM,  p.  15. 
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be  quite  mad  wlien  dnmk,  vbo  bas  been  in  tbirtj-aeven  times^ 
tbirty-one  of  wbicb  were  for  aaaanlta/  * 

In  1846  ibe  doetrine  waa  anbmittod  to  tbe  Society  for  tbe 
Amendment  of  tbe  Law,  in  a  Draft  Report  on  tbe  Princi- 
plea  of  Panisbment.  '  The  right  to  isolate  an  individual  from 
Bociety  is  founded  on  its  being  repugnant  to  the  welfare  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  or  of  both,  tliat  they  should  be 
to«?et]icr  initil  a  change  is  wrought  in  the  individual.  If,  how- 
ever, he  is  so  constituted  as  to  resist  this  beneficial  cliange,  the 
reasons  for  retaining  him  in  a  state  of  separation,  instead  of 
being  removed,  gather  strengtli.  There  is  oftentimes,  however, 
a  wide  interval  judiciously  left  between  theory  and  practice. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  practical  adoption  of  the 
reformatory  principle,  that  it  should  be  carried  into  extremes. 
Every  sentence  might  still  be  for  a  term  of  imprisonment 
measnred  by  time,  if  that  term  were  always  made  of  sufficient 
length  to  enable  every  prisoner  to  work  his  way  out  of  gaol  by 
conduct  and  industry  before  its  expiration.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  would  be,  that  resistance  to  reformation 
would  only  postjione  the  liberation  of  tlie  prisoner  for  a  time 
certain,  and  not  for  an  indefinite  period.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  end  tlie  public  would  be  startled  with  the  absurdity 
of  sending  forth  persons  who,  having  been  withdrawn  from 
society  by  reason  of  their  \mfitness  for  it,  are  restored  upon 
proof  that  such  unfituesa  ia  permanent,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved.' t 

I  will  quote  Mr,  Chesterton  on  this  sulgeci:— 
'  England,  deprived  of  an  outlet  for  her  CQn?iots,  must  devise 
the  means  for  even  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  I  know  bow 
inadequate  is  the  system  of  separation  to  meet  the  requirement; 
nor  is  the  silent  discipline,  in  its  hitherto  restricted  organisa- 
tion, a  whit  more  applicable  to  tbe  altered  ciscomatanoea  in 
which  the  country  is  placed/]: 

Tbe  principle  ia  essentially  involved  in  tbe  system  of  detain 


*  Eighth  Report  of  the  In8p60i(n>  of  Scotch  Praons,  p.  91. 
t  Draft  Bcpori  on  ilM  Principles  of  FttniflhuMnt       Matthew  D«f«ipart  HiU. 

t  IttftatUUm^fPritomlife,  Vol  it,  p.  50* 
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Maoonoebie.  The  reader  has  seen  that  the  Spectator  has 
advocated  it  for  many  years ;  and  that  it  has  now  the  concor* 
xenoe  of  the  Timee,  and  other  joomals.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley, 
the  present  Solicitor-General,*  may  be  ranlced  among  its  sap- 
porters,  as  appears  by  the  questions  which  he  proposed  to  me 
in  the  Transportation  Committee  so  often  mentioned. 

'  1878.  Mr,  Wortley — In  answer  to  the  Chairman,  you  stated 
that  yon  thought  the  principle  of  holding  out  hope  to  a  criminal 
in  a  prison  was  in  all  cases  essential ;  have  you  considered 
whether  there  is  not  a  class  (a  small  one,  I  hope)  to  whom  that 
measure  cannot  really  and  cffcctnally  be  applied  at  all,  and 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  tlierc  is  a  class  who  lor  the  safety 
of  society  might  justly  be  retained  in  safe  keeping,  like  lunatics 
and  others,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives? — I  would  hold  out  liopo 
to  them;  but  if  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  that  hope,  and 
amend  their  conduct,  I  have  already  stated,  but  I  think  it  was  • 
before  the  right  honourable  member  arrived,  that  T  am  prepared 
to  face  the  question  of  couimiug  them  for  the  whole  of  their 
lives  like  lunatics. 

'1879.  Now  that  it  is  likely,  or  at  all  events  possible,  that 
we  may  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  employing  transportation 
as  a  punishment,  and  removing  criminals  altogether  from  the 
country  for  their  lives,  have  you  contemplated  the  possilnlity  of 
some  establishment,  either  in  this  country,  or  on  the  coasts  of 
this  country,  within  reach  of  frequent  inspection,  where  per- 
sons of  that  hopeless  character  might  be  detained,  and  kept  in 
aafe  cnstody  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ? — I  am  entirely  of  that 
0|^mi;  and  I  think  that  such  custody  need  not  be  made 
▼ery  painful ;  that  they  may  have  all  such  indulgences  as  their 
unhappy  state  permits,  abort  of  turning  them  out  again  i^n 
society. 

'  1 880.  It  would  be  necessary  that  their  confinement  should 
not  be  made  painful,  nor  even  very  dose,  would  it  not,  with  a 
view  to  their  health  ? — I  should  say  so.  I  know  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  are  not  considered  by  medical  men 
lunatics,  Who  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of  self-gorem- 
ment ;  they  are  happier,  or  at  least  less  unhappy,  when  m  con- 
finement than  when  at  large;  and  I  have  known  several 


^  DeMmber,  1856. 
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instanoes  of  penans  who  seem  to  have  an  instiiictiTe  Imowledge 
of  their  infinnity^  and  the  moment  thej  get  oat  of  prison  th^ 
take  means  to  go  bade.  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  the  late  Inapector 
of  Priaona  fbr  Scotland,  my  brother,  details  the  case  of  a  iromsa 
who  had  been  committed,  I  think,  ninety  times;  she  certainly 
waa  sent  to  prison  fbr  yery  small  oifenoes,  and,  when  dischaiged^ 
she  rarely,  according  to  my  recollection  of  what  he  aays,  went 
a  street's  length  bat  she  broke  a  window,  or  committed  some 
act  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  back ;  with  the  avowed  inten« 
tion  of  beiug  sent  back. 

'  1881.  I  referred  rather  to  crimtnak  of  the  higher  ckas,  who 
had  committed  so  many^  oflfonoes  as  to  render  them  inci^ble 
of  refivm,  inasmuch  as,  even  if  they  tried,  their  circamstanoea 
would  prevent  it  ? — I  quite  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
honourable  member;  there  is  such  a  class;  and  having  ex« 
hausted  all  the  means  of  reform  upon  them,  and  found  that 
those  means  produced  no  good  effeet,  I  am  prepared,  for  one, 
to  sec  the  liCgislature  empower  the  Executive  to  detain  them 
for  their  lives. 

'1882.  I  kuow  that  you  have  studied  these  matters  very 
much ;  have  you,  in  the  course  of  that  study,  met  with  any 
information  as  to  the  practical  application  of  that  principle  in 
any  country  of  Europe  or  Anu  rica  ? — T  think  not,  directly; 
but  T  find  by  the  return  from  ^Munich,  that  tlicrc  is  a  class  of 
prisoners  in  Uavaria  who  receive  a  sentence  for  an  uncertain 
period;  it  is  not  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life,  for  there 
is  another  class  who  are  expressly  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life. 

*  1883.  Chairman — What  is  the  form  of  the  sentence  for  an 
uncertain  period  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  I  will  read,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  what  is  said  upon  it ;  he  is  caUcd,  in  the 
paper  which  I  have  handed  in,  'The  criminal  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  au  unfixed  period.'  I  should  mention  that 
the  translator  waa  a  German  gentleman,  and  he  took  '  penal 
servitude'  aa  the  nearest  English  equivalent  which  he  could  find. 
This  paper  also  says :  '  The  criminal  laws  of  Bavaria  include 
the  following  punishments  of  personal  restraint: — i.  Tlie  sen- 
tence of  the  chain,  which  can  only  be  awarded  for  life.  The 
criminal  sentenced  to  this  punishment  is  fettered  on  both  his 
feet  by  a  long  chain,  to  which  a  heavy  iron  ball  is  attached. 
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2.  The  punishment  of  penal  Rervitude,  whidi  is  ncyer  awarded 
for  life,  but  either  for  a  fixed  number  of  years  or  for  an  unfixed 
period.  The  criminal  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  a  time 
not  specified,  may,  after  sixteen  years'  imprisonment,  expect  his 
liberation  on  the  conditions  named  under  section  7/  Section 
7  is:  '  According  to  the  laws  of  BaTsria,  indnstiy  and  good 
conduct  shorten  the  terms  of  imprisonment,  aooording  to  the 
following  rule.  The  criminal  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
an  unfixed  period  may  expect  his  pardon  after  sixteen  years' 
imprisonment,  i(  during  his  incaioerationi  or  at  any  rate  for 
ten  years,  he  hare  shown  continually  extreme  industry,  not 
have  incuiied  punishment  for  malice  or  insubordination,  and 
otherwise  have  given  evident  proofs  of  his  reformation.  Offimders 
sentenced  to  fixed  terms  of  penal  servitude,  or  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  can,  under  tiie  same  conditionsi,  shorten  th^  terms 
of  punishment,  and  may  expect  that  mercy  will  be  extended  to 
them  after  having  been  imprisoned  three-fourths  oi  their 
time."* 

The  foregoing  extract  shows  that  the  proposal  to  coiifmc 
criminals  once  convicted,  until  they  have  proved  their  fitness 
for  liberty,  is  not  au  untried  speculation ;  but  that  the  principle 
is  already  in  action. 

The  following  answers  by  ^Ir.  Under-Secretary  Waddington 
present  the  only  objections  to  the  plan  Mhicb  could  be  adduced 
by  a  gentleman  of  great  ability  and  long  experience : — 

*  173.  Mr.  Wort  ley — From  }Our  experience,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  confirmed  criuiinuls  in 
■whom  all  hope  of  reformation  is  delusive? — I  am  afraid  that 
there  is  such  a  class ;  I  hope  it  is  not  very  large,  but  it  exists 
beyond  all  doubt. 

*  174.  Under  the  severer  code  which  existed  in  this  country 
formerly,  a  lai^e  number  of  those  persons  were  withdrawn 
from  society  by  the  pumshment  of  death? — Certainly  that 
was  so. 

'  175.  Has  it  ever  been  a  matter  of  consideration  with  the 
Government,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  devise  at 
home,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  home,  in  some  of 


•  Tfauttportation  Comnuttqe,  How  of  Cwnmont,  185$.  SooondBiport.  pp^  18*19. 
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the  islands,  a  place  of  detention  where,  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  health,  that  class  might  be  confined  for  life  ? — 
The*  question  has  been  undoubtedly  mooted,  and  more  than 
once;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  very  seriously  bronght 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  I  have  never  been 
a  party  to  any  discussions  or  deliberations  upon  that  subject. 

'  176.  Is  it  not  found  that,  under  the  strict  discipline  of  our 
prisons,  the  human  frame  and  understanding  will  not  bear  con- 
finement b^ond  a  certain  period? — ^It  will  not  bear  solitary 
confinement  beyond  a  certain  period,  certainly. 

'  177.  Nor  strict  confinement  ? — ^Nor  strict  confinement.  I 
suppose  that  the  period  of  associated  labour  in  the  open  air 
might  be  pmdonged  to  any  length. 

'178.  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  finmd  that  many  crimi- 
nals who  have  been  confined  as  lunatics,  axe  to  a  great  extent 
cured  of  their  lunacy,  and  become  in  good  bodfly  health,  and 
live  to  a  very  old  age,  in  confinement  7 — ^There  are  many  such 
cases,  no  doubt.  There  is  a  certain  character  of  mind  in  which 
confinement  produces  a  depression,  whidi  very  often  leads  to 
delusions,  and  ultimately  to  confirmed  lunacy. 

'179.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why,  with  respect  to  that  class 
to  whidi  I  refer,  it  should  not  be  attempted  to  subject  them,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  severe  punishment  of  penal  servitude, 
and  then,  during  the  remainder  of  thdr  lives,  that  they  should 
only  be  sul^ject  to  sudi  ocntrol,  in  some  place  of  seclusion  and 
healthy  confinement,  as  would  insure  their  not  escaping  ? — It 
would  be  a  very  benevolent  arrangement,  if  it  could  be  done; 
how  fer  it  is  exactly  practicable  I  do  not  know.  The  French, 
we  know,  have  had  a  totally  different  system :  they  have  made 
their  confinements  for  life  as  severely  penal  as  tiiey  possibly 
oould. 

'  180.  The  great  alarm,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  present  system  of  tickcts-of-leavc,  arises 
from  the  fear  of  that  class  of  persons  being  turned  upon  society, 
docs  it  not  ? — That  is  so,  no  doubt. 

'j8i.  They  being  turned  \ipoii  society  necessarily  within 
the  limits  of  this  countrv,  \vhcreas  in  former  times  there  was 
the  chance  of  their  remaining:  abroad  ? — Certainly  ;  the  impres- 
sion is,  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  them  vtho  are  in 
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no  way  redaimed  by  diacipHne,  and  tliat  ihaae  penona  are 
again  taking  to  crimes  and  joining  with  th«r  old  aaaodatea; 
thns  nltimatdy  jfonning  an  immense  number  of  criminals,  wliom 
it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  under  any  control. 

'  183.  On  the  other  hand,  with  those  classes  of  criminals 
who  are  not  hopeless,  transportation  affords  the  best  hope  of 
redeeming  their  character  and  reclaiming  their  mind  7 — By  fax 
the  best. 

'  183.  That  if  the  worst  characters  were  retained  here  for 
life,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are  under  the  present  system, 
transported  for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  would  be 
possible,  even  with  the  present  outlets  which  we  hare,  to  send 
those  persons  abroad  in  whom  there  is  a  hope  of  reformation, 
would  it  not? — It  might  be  done,  certainly;  but  that  is 
regarding  transportation  in  a  riew  which  has  not  been  generally 
taken  of  it.  The  great  object  of  transportation,  no  doubt,  has 
been  to  relieve  this  country  of  the  worst  offenders ;  no  doubt  it 
is  also  extremely  beneficial  to  all  offenders,  whether  the  worst 
or  the  least  depraved;  but  I  should  think  that  the  plan  of 
keeping  the  worst  oficnders  here,  and  imprisoning  them  for  life, 
would  not  be  one  which  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  public.  I  think  there  would  be  a  great 
feeling  against  long  imprisonment, 

*  184.  It  is  done  in  almost  all  other  countries,  I  believe? — 
It  is,  I  know;  we  have  generally  looked  upon  it  with  very 
great  dislike. 

'  185.  Has  not  that  feeling  arisen  very  much  from  the  belief 
that  you  cannot  inflict  close  confinement  without  injury  to  the 
health  ? — Yes,  I  dare  say  that  is  so. 

'  186.  Then  if  confinement  after  a  certain  period  were  of  a 
mitigated  character,  only  sufficient  for  security,  might  not  that 
feeling  be  also  mitigated  to  some  extent  ? — Still  it  is  a  very 
frightful  punishment  under  any  ciroumstances,  inflicting  civil 
death  upon  a  man  without  the  slightest  hope:  it  seems  to  be 
the  great  objection  to  that  sort  of  punishment,  that  it  does  not 
give  the  sliglitest  hope  to  a  man ;  it  destroys  every  feeling 
which  can  render  life  in  any  respect  desirable,  or  even  tole- 
rable. 

'187.  Then  if  I  collect  your  opinion,  it  is  rather  that  public 
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opinion  would  uot  bear  a  punishment  of  that  sort  ? — i  confess 
it  is  rather  so/*  % 

'To  inflict  civil  death  npon  a  man  without  the  slightest  hope/ 
would  be,  no  doubt,  'a  very  frightful  punishment;'  but  my 
proposal  by  no  means  deprives  any  prisoner  of^hope,  because 
'  his  power  of  liberating  himself  by  industry  and  good  oonducfe 
is  never  taken  away  from  him;  and  until  his  death  actually 
occurs,  none  can  say  that  his  imprisonment  will  extend  to  the 
dose  of  his  life.  If,  therefore,  the  puUic  shrink  from 
infliction  of  such  imprisonments,  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  oeil^ 
plain  of  ihe  outrages  which  fill  the  newspapers,  so  much  the 
better  will  it  evince  its  consistency. 


*  Finfc  Report  of  GommittoeoiilVHMportetkMi,  Hoowof  Oonmioiii^  1856.  p.  17. 
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on  tbs  resolutions  of  thn  sblnct  comlflttbb  on  tkans« 
portation^  appointbd  by  thb  house  of  commons  in 
«e  pbecbdino  session.* 

Gentlemen  of  the  Gbano  Juet, 


T  the  ^ricliaclmas  Sessions  of  the  last  year,  I  submitted  to 


-Ol  your  predecessors  oixserA'ations  on  the  working  of  a  very 
important  statute,  passed  in  whieh  is  usually  called  the 

Tiekct-of-leave  Act ;  its  characteristic  feature  being  the  autho- 
rity which  it  vests  in  the  Crowu  to  grant  to  convicts  uudcr 
senteucc  of  transportation,  or  penal  servitude,  a  revocable  ticket, 
permitting  tliem  to  go  at  large  prior  to  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences.    At  the  date  of  my  Charge,  notwithstanding  letams 
had  been  laid  before  Parliament,  setting  forth  that  from  eighty 
to  ninety  per  cent,  of  prisoners  thus  liberated  had  so  conducted 
.themselves,  since  they  became  their  own  masters,  as  not  to  fall 
again  under  the  censure  of  a  criminal  court,  the  public  mind 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  tiie  results  of  the  measure ;  not  that 
the  reclamation  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
criminal  population  would  not  have  been  hailed  as  triumphant 
success^  but,  unfortunately,  proof  by  figures  of  arithmetic,  when 
applied  to  subjects  of  this  nature,  is  not  much  move  readily 
accepted  by  the  English  mind  than  proof  by  figures  of  rhetoric 
Adverse  opinions  had  become  so  widdy  qoead  that  ft  cry  was 
raised  fbr  a  repeal  of  the  Act ;  and  certainly^  Gentlemen,  if  the 
merits  of  the  question  had  turned  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
figures,  it  will  become  tolerably  evident,  before  I  cease  to  address 
you,  that  the  public  had  but  too  muidi  reason  for  its  hardness 
of  belief.    But  I  shall  also  show  you  that  the  repudiation  of 
these  statistics  ought  by  no  means  to  draw  after  it  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  measure.    I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  watched  the 
growing  unpopularity  of  the  Act,  not  merely  with  anxiety,  but 
with  alarm.    However  imperfectly  the  law  is  firamed,  and  how- 

'  *  fhit,  Beooad,  and  IMrd  Beportt  of  fli»  Tnai»port>tl<m  CoHimlttiw,  Hewcf 
flwianwi,  Stnkm  1856. 
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ever  open  to  animaclversion  the  manner  iu  whicb  it  has  been 
carried  into  effect,,  it  nevertheless  embodies  two  principks,  each 
founded^  as  I  must  tliink^  on  just  and  enlightened  views  of  juris- 
prudence. The  first  is  to  enable  the  criminal  to  work  out  his 
freedom  for  himself,  by  exhibiting  proof  that  he  is  an  altered 
man,  and  that  he  has  become  imbued  with  qualities,  the  absence 
of  which  led  to  his  fall.  The  second  to  make  the  discharge 
only  a  conditional  xettoration  to  liberty.  He  is  not,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  to  which  his  sentence  extends^  to  be 
placed  on  a  footmg  with  his  fellow-dtiiens.  The  theory  of 
the  law  is,  that  he  has  been  set  at  large  because  his  conduct  m 
prison  has  induced  the  belief  that  he  is  reformed.  But  if  his 
course  of  life  should  be  such  as  to  destroy  that  confidence,  he  n 
again  to  be  returned  to  his  probation  in  the  gaoL 

An  additional  year  of  experience  in  the  operation  of  this  law^aod 
a  careful  consideration  of  thcTarious  fiusts  and  arguments  which 
have  been  elicited  in  the  debates  in  Farliamenty  the  examinations 
of  witnesses,  and  die  discussions  in  the  public  press,  have  con- 
firmed the  opini(m  which  I  then  held.  This  rmlt  will  indeed 
be  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  any  one  except  myself ;  but. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  able  to  support  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
myself  had  arrived,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last 
session,  to  investigate  the  working  of  the  Act.  That  body,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  men  who  had  made  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  a  careful  study  for  many  years,  came  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — *  That  the  system  [of  granting  tickets-of-leave] 
appeal's  to  be  founded  upon  a  principle  wise  and  just  in  itself, 
viz.,  that  of  enabling  a  convict  to  obtain,  by  continued  good 
conduct  while  undergoing  his  punishment,  the  remission  of  a 
portion  of  his  sentence ;  upon  the  express  condition,  however, 
that  in  case  of  subsequent  misconduct,  his  liability  to  punish- 
ment shall  revive  for  the  residue  of  the  term  specihed  in  the 
original  sentence.* 

The  Committee,  Gentlemen,  recommended  not  only  the 
continuance,  but  the  expansion,  of  the  system.  The  statute 
embraced  all  convicts  adjudged  to  transportation,  or  to  the 
milder  punishment  of  penal  servitude,  usually  applied  in  cases 
not  sufficiently  aggravated  to  call  for  the  higher  infliction;  but 
it  excluded  all  minor  offenders.    The  Executive  Govenuneni^ 
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however,  rtiU  farliher  narrowed  tlie  liiiiitB  of  the  privOege;  and 
instead  of  porsiung  the  iine  adopted  by  the  atatate,  atretdbed 
the  exdnaion  to  the  claaa  of  oonvicta  a^udged  to  penal  aer- 
;nti]de.  The  ground,  GenHemen;  on  whidi  the  firamena  of  the 
Act  had  anbmitted  it  fbr  adaption  }af  the  L^giaUitiire  waa  the 
efficiency  of  enoonragement  in  itimnlating  the  jOonTUSt  to  indnatry 
afad  good  conduct  That  being  so,  the^Committee  sniiBred,  aa 
I  had  anffered  before  them^  under  the  ihability  to  nnderstand 
the 'Jwitice  of  withholding  from  the  leaaer  erbninal  the  incentive 
to  reformation  held  oat  to  his  more  guilty  fellow-prisoners,  or 
to  divine  the  policy  of  advertising  our  criminal  population,  that 
nd  member  of  it  must  indulge  the  liopc  of  obtaining  his  liberty 
by  a  course  of  well-doing,  unless  he  would  first  earn  the  right 
to  such  an  encourage raeiit  by  the  enormity  of  his  transgressions. 
And  from  the  evidence,  Gentlemen,  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisoiw,  it  appeared  that  the  men  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
participated  in  that  lack  of  penetration  to  which  T  have  adverted ; 
so  that,  when  they  learut  that  they  were  excluded  from  a  boon 
granted  to  those  who  had  sunk  deeper  into  crime  than  them< 
selves,  they  became  morose,  disobedient,  and  at  length  mutinous. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  in  this  frame  of  mind  the  progress  of 
reformation  came  to  a  pause,  and  that  retrogression  began. 

Perhaps,  Gentlemen,  you  yourselves  may  be  as  much  in 
the  dark  on  the  subject  as  others  have  been;  and  may  ask 
whence  waa  this  extraordinary  doctrine  imported  into  England. 
To  such  an  inquiry  I  could  give  no  aatis&ctory  answer ;  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  jurisprudence  of  any  nation,  civilized  or 
barbarous,  which  is  deformed  by  such  an  inversion  of  the  order 
dictated  by  natural  justice.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  country, 
save  two,  which,  having  admitted  the  principle  of  encouragement 
into  the  treatment  of  their  criminals,  has  ever  abandoned  it,  or 
narrowed  ita  application.  The  value  of  this  principle  ia  now  recog- 
nised in  many  nationa  of  Europe,  and  in  many  Statea  of  the  great 
Bqpublic  acroaa  the  Atlantu^  and  I  fed  confident  that  it  ia 
deatined  to  make  ita  way  into  the  criminal  code  of  every  welL 
governed  oonntiy  in  the  worid. 

France  and  Spain  are  tiieatatea  which  have  made  a  retrograde 
movement.  France,  to  a  amall  extent  only;  and  the  enor 
having  been  pointed  out,  and  condemned  by  an  eminent  writer, 
who  holda  a  veiy  high,  if  not  the  highest  positkm  in  the  French 
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Judicature,  it  will  probably  be  quickly  amended.  Convicta, 
wbo,  with  us,  would  he  sentenced  to  tnuMportation,  are  kept  ia 
France  to  hard  labour  for  loug  terms  of  years.  It  has  heen  the 
usage,  however,  of  the  SoTerdgn  to  issue,  from  time  to  time, 
pardons  to  the  mort  deserving  of  these  fon^,  ae  they  are 
called.  Of  late  years,  says  M.  de  Beranger,  the  Judge  io  whom 
I  have  re&md,  these  pardons  have  beea  more  and  more  sparingly 
granted.  Mark,  Gentlemen,  the  consequence.  The /on^oto  are 
diflcoiiniged,  and  lose  their  energy.  Their  labour  is  beoome  fiur 
lesa  psofitable,  and  their  attempta  to  escape  finr  more  nomeraiiia. 

The  other  oonntry  whieh  I  have  excepted  ia  Spain.  Let  me 
ask  your  attention  to  the  good  eflfocta  of  encouragement  in  the 
Spanish  piiaona  while  it  waa  in  operation,  and  the  evil  oonse- 
qnences  of  withdrawing  it.  In  the  city  VaknoiA  there  lus 
long  heen  a  penitentiary  gaol,  under  the  government  of  Colonel 
•MontesinoB,  a  gentleman  who  haa  made  for  himself  a  European 
reputation  by  lua  skill  in  the  tfeatment  of  hia  prismn.  He 
acted  upon  tiiem  by  urging  them  to  self-reformation.  He 
excited  them  to  industry  by  allowing  them  a  small  portion  of 
their  earuings  for  their  own  immediate  expenditure,  under  due 
regulations  to  prevent  abuse.  He  enabled  them  to  raise  their 
position,  stage  after  stage,  by  their  perseverance  in  good  couduct. 
\Mieii  they  had  acquired  his  coiitideiice,  he  entrusted  them  with 
commissions  which  carried  them  bevond  the  walls  of  their 
prison ;  relying  on  the  moral  influence  which  he  had  acquired 
over  them  to  prevent  their  desertion.  And,  tinally,  he  dis- 
charged them  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  when  he 
bad  satisfied  himself  that  they  desired  to  do  well,  had  acquired 
habits  of  patient  labour,  so  much  of  skill  in  some  useful  occupa- 
tion as  would  ensure  employment,  the  inestimable  faculty  of 
self-denial — the  power  of  saying  '  no'  to  the  tempter — anil^  in 
short,  such  a  general  control  over  the  infirmities  of  their  minds 
and  their  hearts,  as  should  enable  them  to  dcsciTC  and  maintain 
the  liberty  which  they  had  earned.  His  success  was  answer- 
Jible  to  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  his  administration.  Instances 
of  relapse  but  rarely  occurred,  and  the  Spanish  Government, 
lightly  judging  that  talent  like  his  ought  to  have  the  widest 
scope,  appointed  him  Inspector-Oeneral  of  all  the  prisons  in 
Spain*  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  Legislature  of  that 
country  was  minded  to  estal)lis]i  a  new  criminal  code  j  and  (for 
what  reason  I  know  not)  held  it  .•dviaahle  to  oouTert  aentenocs 
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of  StDprisoDment  for  long  terms  of  years,  wluch  prevail  on  the 
Coiitinent,  into  incuoeration  for  life.  This  was  done.  But, 
unhappily,  this  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  penucions 
cfaaDge.  In  the  chapters  of  the  new  code  whidi  relttfce  to  the 
management  of  prisons,  governors  are  prohihtted  from  oflRnring 
those  encooragements  to  the  prisoners  which  had  raised  them 
step  by  step  until  they  were  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty ; 
and  they  also  make  it  imperative  that  every  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  last  hour.  The  combined  effects 
of  these  innovations  teem  with  instruction.  Pnsons  which  had 
been  models  of  order  and  cleanliness,  of  cheerful  industry,  and 
of  praiseworthy  demeanour  in  general,  now  exhibit  a  painful 
contrast  to  that  happy  state  of  things ;  they  liave  become  the 
scenes  of  indolence,  disorder,  and  filth ;  and  the  prisoners  are 
either  reduced  to  despair,  or  urged  upon  plots  for  escape,  which, 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  are  followed  by  success.  Gentle- 
men, it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Committee,  if  we  fail  to 
profit  by  this  most  instructive  lesson.  Let  me  read  to  you  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  on  this  part  of  our  sub* 
ject.    Their  fifth  resolution  is : — 

'  5.  That  every  piniishment  by  penal  servitude  should  include, 
first,  a  certain  fixed  period  of  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  on 
public  works  to  be  undergone  at  all  events ;  secondly,  a  further 
period,  which  should  be  capable  of  being  abridged  by  the  good 
conduct  of  the  convict  himselfl 

'  6.  That  it  appears  from  the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
that  bad  effects  upon  the  discipline  of  convicts  on  the  public 
works,  have  already  been  caused  by  the  regulations  under  which 
it  has  been  made  known  that  no  tickets-of-leave  or  other  remis* 
sion  of  sentence  would  in  anj  case  he  granted  to  men  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude. 

*  7*  That  with  a  view  to  give  full  effect  to  the  principle  indi- 
cated in  Besdution  5,  the  sentences  of  penal  servihide  prescribed 
hy  that  Act  should  he  dianged  and  lengthened^  so  as  to  he 
identical  with  tiie  terms  of  transportation  for  whidi  they  are 
,  re^ectively  substituted. 

*'.8.  That  the  sentences  of  penal  servitude  now  in  force  might 
be  adopted  with  some  few  changes,  as  the  foud  periods  reoonu 
mended  in  Resolution  5. 

.  '  9.  That  the  scale  of  secondary  punishment  would  he  more 
complete  if  a  shorter  period  of  penal  servitude  than  any  now 
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in  fbroe  were  enaeted,  as  an  intermediate  aentenoe  between  the 
present  tenn  of  ordinary  impriaoiiment  now  nanally  inflicted^ 
and  the  fimner  aentenoe  of  seven  years^  transportation  or  ita 
eqniTalent/ 

These  resolntions  may  perhaps  reqnle  aome  fbrther  explana. 
tion  to  enable  their  fall  bearing  to  be  aeen.  Yon  must  know. 
Gentlemen,  that  the  Bill  of  1853,  on  ita  introduction  into  Par- 
liament by  the  Lord  Chancellor^  waa  a  meaaure  which  had  for 
ita  object  simply  to  enable  the  Courts  to  conyert  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation,  which,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  our 
colonies,  could  only  be  acted  upon  to  a  limited  extent,  into 
imprisonment  in  our  couN-ict  gaols  and  hulks,  and  labour  on 
our  public  works,  with  the  view  of  reserving  transportation  for 
heinous  oftcnces  deserving  a  punishment  all  but  capital  ;  and 
rightly  believing  that  the  substituted  punishment  which  was 
denominated  penal  servitude,  is  for  equal  periods  of  time  an 
infliction  much  more  grievous  than  transportation,  when  it  con- 
verted the  latter  punishment  into  the  former,  it  greatly  dimi- 
nished its  duration.  But  while  the  Bill  was  passing  thnjii^h 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  so  happened  that  Earl  Grey,  who,  when 
Colonial  Minister,  had  had  experience  of  the  beneficial  effect 
produced  by  tickets- of-lcave  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  trying  a  similar  experiment  in  England. 
He  spoke  highly  of  the  principle  of  encouragement,  from  his 
own  observation;  and  he  agreed  with  all  who  have  a  practical 
knowle^lge  of  prisoners,  that  no  incitement  can  be  held  out  to 
them  which  will  bear  any  comparison  for  efficiency  in  stimulating 
them  to  good  deeds,  with  that  derived  from  the  expectation  of 
being  restored  to  freedom.  LiBten,  I  pray  you,  to  the  opinion 
of  the  JElev.  William  Holdemess,  the  chaplain  of  the  PorUaud 
Prison,  and  a  member  of  that  exemplary  body  of  men,  whose 
labours  and  sacrifioeaj  if  they  do  not  obtain  for  them 
their  well*eamed  promotion  in  the  churchy  will  at  aU  events 
ensure  them  respectful  attention  fiom  every  one  competent  to 
estimate  the  insight  whidi  their  professional  dutiei  give  them^ 
into  the  characters  of  those  who  et^oy  the  advantage  of  thdr 
ministrations.  '  As  a  general  rule,'  he  saya,  *  the  men  sentenced 
to  penal  aervitude  have  no  hope  of  shortcoiing  their  confinement, 
oonsequendy  a  powerfiil  incentive  to  good  conduct  is  lost.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  no  adequate  snbstitute  for  the  hope  of  liberty 
can  be  devised.    It  is  the  love  of  liberty  which  lies  nearest  to 
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a  priacmer's  lieart^  and  whieh  will  ever  be  the  cheapest  and  the 
bestiewaid  for  eiemplaiy  conduct'  The  opinion  here  expresaed 
derives  additional  weigH  from  its  being  in  confinrmity  with  that 
of  Colonel  JTebb^  Captain  Croftoni  and  Captain  Whitty^  Diiectora 
of  the  Convict  Friaons;  appointments  of  high  impo^ptance,  oiFering 
m  wide  scope  for  observation  on  the  habits,  manners^  and  ways 
of  thinking,  common  to  the  criminal  class. 

These  views,  Gentlemen,  prevailed,  and  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  changed.     But  by  this  time  the  Session  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  an  end ;  and  the  requisite  alteration  in  the  clauses 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  principle  of  encourage- 
ment, now  become  the  characteristic  of  the  proposed  law,  was 
but  partially  made.    Probably  it  will  be  obvious  to  you,  as  it 
certainly  was  to  the  Committee,  that  when  a  power  was  given  - 
to  the  prisoner  himself  to  shorten  his  term  of  confinement,  the 
ground  for  reducing  the  length  of  his  original  sentence  was 
gone ;  nay,  that  inasmuch  as  the  period  of  probation  after  dis- 
charge ought  to  be  protracted  until  it  becomes  manifest  that 
the  training  of  the  prison  has  secured^  as  completely  as  it  can 
be  secured,  the  permanent  well-doing  of  the  liberated  prisoner, 
so  far  from  shortening  sentences,  reason  woold  rather  seem  to 
dictate  the  propriety  of  making  them  longer  than  ever.  The 
Committee,  then,  by  recommending  that  convicts  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  should  be  brought,  in  practice,  within  that 
privilege  of  tickcts-of-leave  to  which  they  arc  so  dearly  entitled 
by  law,  and  by  further  recommending  that  the  present  inade- 
quate terms  of  penal  servitude  should  be  lengthened,  have  done 
what  in  them  lies  towaida  lepairing  the  errora,both  of  the 
statute  itself  and  of  ita  administration.    Bnt  their  advice  goea 
fhrther.    They  desire  that  new  terms  of  penal  aervitnde  ahonld 
be  created  suitable  to  a  class  of  slighter  offences  than  those  now 
visited  with  that  punishment^  in  order  to  give  to  minor  offenders 
the  benefits  of  the  ticket-af-leave.   Let  ns  hope^  Gentlemen, 
that  the  progress  of  opinion  will  not  be  permanently  stayed 
even  at  thia  pmnt.    Let  ns  hope  that  no  inmate  of  a  prison 
will  be  left  without  incentives  to  do  right.  If  the  imprisonment 
to  which  he  is  adjudged  is  so  short  as  not  to  admit  of  hia  bemg 
made  the  better  by  reformatory  tratment,  may  not  snch  a 
consequence  furnish  a  more  cogent  reason  for  lengthening  the 
period  of  his  detention,  than  for  depriving  him  of  the  moral 
advantages  conceded  to  those  who  are  worse  than  himself? 
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The  renuDning'readlatioiia  of  the  Committoe,  to  whkli  I 
vonld  craTO  your  atteotioo^  are  aa  feUowa : — 

'  13.  That  there  haa  been  maeh  of  nuBapprdieiiaioa  and  ok* 
oggeration  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  persons  released  upon 

ticket8-of-leave  who  have  been  frequently  confounded  (even  by 
several  of  the  witnesses  on  this  inquiry)  under  one  common 
designation  of  '  tickct-of-lcave  men/  with  convicts  whose  sen- 
tences had  fully  and  absolutely  expired. 

'  14.  That  there  is  reason  to  belie\'e  tliat  the  conduct  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  discharged  upon 
tickets-of-leave  has  hitherto  been  good,  and  in  other  cases  per- 
sons so  discharged  have  relapsed  into  crime  from  the  diiiiculty, 
arising  from  tlieir  former  characters  becoming  known,  of  pro- 
curing or  retaining  honest  employment  in  this  country, — a  diffi- 
culty, however,  which  obviously  applies  to  all  persons  once 
convicted,  whether  discharged  upon  tickcts-of-leave^  or  abso- 
lutely at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences. 

'  i^.  That  to  render  this  system  of  tickets-of-leave  adapted 
both  for  the  reformation  of  offenders  and  the  interests  of  the 
public,  the  conditions  endorsed  upon  the  tickets-of-leave  ought 
to  be  enforeed  more  atrictly  than  appeaia  to  have  been  hitherto 
the  case. 

'16.  That  every  oonvicti  on  his  release  with  a  ticket-of-leaye, 
ought  to  be  reported  to  the  police  of  the  town  or  diatiict  to 
which  he  ia  sent/ 

Qentleinen^  it  waa  to  that  oonfosion  between  oonvicto  dis- 
eharged  on  ticketa-of-leare,  the  period  of  whose  sentences  had 
not  temtinatedy  and  oonviota  who  had  been  freed  abteluteLy,  or, 
if  liberated  with  tidrata-of-leare,  had  been  ont  of  priaon  so  long 
that  ihefar  aentenoea  had  ezpiied — it  waa  the  oonibnnding,  I 
■ay,  of  there  three  descriptiona  of  oonviota,  and  conaidering 
thm  all  aa  ticket-of-leaye  men,  which  prddoced  what  I  may 
&urly  call  the  panic  of  the  last  winter;  throwing  the  good  people 
of  England  into  a  atate  of  nund  which  placed  in  extreme  danger 
the  permaneni^  of  a  nieaanre,  haTing  moat  aaaaredly  the  soondeat 
foundation — whaterer  defeota  might  weaken  ita  auperBtmctue. 
HappUy^  the  nuaapprehenaiona  and  the  fears  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee advert  have  been  dispelled.  Our  advanoe  towaida  tiie 
rational  treatment  of  criminals  has  been  secured ;  and  a  peril  haa 
been  averted,  the  magnitude  of  which  we  can  scarcely  over- 
eatimate.    Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  public 
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lud  reasonable  gnmiida  ibr  complaiiit  and  misgiving.  The 
respoiisiliiUtj  of  the  convict  discharged  on  tidEctrof-leave^  lia» 
been  in  pnctice  little  nore  than  nominal.  The  role  was  to 
send  him  to  the  town  or  district  in  which  his  oiEence  had  been 
eommitted;  hut  no  intimaticii  of  his  retam  was  conveyed  to 
the  poliGe,  and  consequently  they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  had  come  out  of  prison  on  a  ticket-of-leave,  or  whe-^ 
ther  he  had  received  an  unconditional  discharge.  In  the  latter 
event  he  was  subject  to  no  control  until  he  had  committed  a 
fresh  oflfence.  In  the  former,  liis  ticket  was  liable  to  recall  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  an  endorse- 
ment on  the  ticket-of-leave  itself  he  was  informed  that  '  the 
power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  licence  of  a  convict  will  most 
certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct.  If,  there- 
fore, he  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege,  which,  by  his  good 
behaviour  under  penal  discipline,  he  has  obtained,  he  must  prove 
by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  her 
Majesty's  clemency.' 

Thus  it  a])pcars  that  due  notice  is  given  to  every  tickct-of- 
leave  man,  that  any  clear  manifestation  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  follow  a  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  course  of  life,  will 
consign  him  again  to  prison;  such  manifestation  being  taken  as 
proof  that  when  he  left  the  gaol  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
discharged. 

This  omission  of  notice  to  the  police^  it  is  recommended  by 
the  Committee,  as  you  will  hove  observed,  should  henceforth 
be  supplied;  and  doubtless  much  will  be  done  by  acting  on  their 
advibe.  Yet  much  will  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.  Since 
the  estabiishment  of  railways^  individiials  of  the  predatory  dasa 
have  gained  a  very  great  and  pendeioas  &cility  for  extending 
the  drde  of  theur  depredations,  hf  moving  quickly  from  plaoQ 
to  place.  This  renders  it  nsooBMry  to  devise  some  means  hf 
which  the  police  may  be  able  to  recognise  and  identify  conTieti^ 
whatever  towns  they  may  choose  to  visit.  PriMstical  diflScnltiea 
will  no  doubt  arise  in  framing  snob  a  plan.  Bnt  I  speak  from 
good  authority  when  I  si^  that  they  may  be  overomne.  X 
shoold  encfoadi  most  imreasonably  upon  your  time  if  I  were 
to  enter  into  details  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Its  import 
tance,  however,  cannot  be  draied;  since,  without  the  meani^  of 
identifying  ticket-of-leave  men,  it  is  obviously  impossiUe  to 
hold  any  control  over  them,  or  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
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relapse  again  into  crime.  Let  me  jireseDt  to  you,  as  an  ezami»le 
of  how  difficult  it  ia  now  to  aacertain  wlio  are  and  wlio  are  not  at 
large  under  tidrata-of-leaTC^  the  state  of  things  in  this  town.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  judging  from  data  which  I 
laid  before  the  Committee  in  my  evidence,  and  which  have 
never  been  impugned,  there  must  have  been,  as  I  calculated, 
eighty  ticket-of-leavc  men,  at  the  least,  resident  in  Birmingham. 
I  asked  your  Chief  Superintendent  for  a  list  of  all  that  could 
be  found.  He  and  his  subordinate  otiicers  exerted  themselves 
to  comply  with  ray  request.  After  si.^  weeks  of  inquiry  and 
observation)  they  presented  me  with  the  names  of  nineteen 
persons  only,  stating  that  there  were  many  others  whom  they 
suspected  to  belong  to  this  class,  but  of  whom  tliey  had  no 
specific  knowledge.  Of  the  nineteen,  further  information  dis- 
closed an  error  as  to  five.  These  had  never  held  tickets-of- 
leavc,  but  had  left  their  prisons  upon  unconditional  discharges. 
I  subsequently  found  that  the  police  of  Bristol  were  in  a  like 
state  of  doubt,  with  regard  to  the  criminal  population  of  that 
city.  Hence  it  follows  that  relapsed  ticket-of-leave  men,  as 
wdl  aa  other  convicts,  often  succeed  in  imposing  themselves  on 
Courts  as  appearing  at  the  bar  for  the  first  time;  and  thua  it 
becomes  impossible  to  distinguish^  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
between  the  numbers  of  those  on  whom  training  has  been 
effectual,  and  those  on  whom  it  has  £uled.  But  although  I  am 
compelled  to  withhold  my  confidence  firom  all  the  estimates 
wbidi  have  appeared  aa  to  the  relative  proportiona  of  those 
tic3fet-o£>leave  men  who  stand  ftat,  aa  compared  with  tiiose  who 
again  relapse  into  criminal  courses,  neverthdess  I  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  add,  aa  I  do  from  a  variety  of  fiicta  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge!,  that  I  believe  the  committee  waa  fully  jnsti- 
fied  in  stating  that  the  dOnduct  of  a  large  number  of  thia  class 
haa  been  good.  I  bdieve,  too,  that  the  611  of  many  of  those 
who  have  relapsed,  is  rightly  attributed  to  the  reluctance  which 
employers  feel  to  engage  the  services  of  these  unhappy  persons. 
That  xeluctance,  however^  it  may  be  fidrly  hoped  will  be  greatly 
diminished,  when  the  master  has  a  reasonable  assnrance 
that  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  which  has  gained  for  him 
his  ticket-of-leave,  is  genuine  and  permanent.  But  before  such 
a  result  can  be  conscientiously  predicated  of  the  class,  however 
it  may  be  true  as  regards  individuals,  much  impi-ovemeut  will 
he  required  in  our  system  of  training  prisoners. 
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I  have  spoken^  Qentleiiien^  of  the  neoenity  fcxt  poanng  the 
eriminal,  or  rather  for  enaUhig  him  to  paw  himself^  through 
progresnve  stages  of  imprisonment,  l^e  soundness  of  this 
principle,  indeed,  is  recognised,  and,  to  a  certain  limited  extent, 
is  now  in  action;  and  so  far  as  the  ^aol  authorities  have  brought 
it  into  use,  it  is  liij^hly  beneficial,  lint  the  stages  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous;  and,  what  is  a  much  jjrreatcr  defect,  the 
convict  does  not  win  his  way  through  them  by  dint  of  exertion. 
The  right  to  pass  onwards  is  gained  by  his  remaining  in  each 
a  given  time ;  such  period,  it  is  true,  may  be  lengthened  by 
signal  miscondnet  on  his  part,  but  that  is  little  to  the  purpose. 
Gentlemen,  what  1  desire  to  see  is  tliat  the  eonviet  should 
never  be  able  to  pass  through  a  stage,  merely  by  conformity  to 
rules  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  weeks,  or  days;  but  that 
be  shoidd  be  held  to  ])roof  that  he  has  made  a  substantial  ad- 
vance towards  reformation.  Apply  the  proper  test  to  his  con- 
duct, and  then  let  him  pass  as  quickly  as  he  can.  Give  him 
plenty  of  work,  and  reward  him  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  labour.  Let  him  have  the  right  to  lay  out  some  portion 
of  liis  earnings  in  bettering  his  diet ;  but  give  him  a  strong 
motive  to  use  this  right  sparingly,  by  making  his  economy  tell 
upon  his  progress  towards  freedom.  Finally,  let  his  fitults, 
whether  of  omission  or  commission,  retard  his  advancement; 
ami,  when  of  sufficient  magnitude^  let  them  thrust  him  back  into 
a  stage  already  passed. 

It  is  easy,  Oeotlemen,  to  raise  theoretic  objections  against 
this  propoeaL  All  I  shall  say  is,  that  the  obstacles  against 
■nooess,  be  they  few  or  manyj  have  been  grappled  with, 
and  overcome;  not  in  one  gaol  or  one  countiy,  but  in 
prisons  separated  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  firom 
each  other;  and  by  governors  actbig  on  plans  which  each 
had  framed  for  himself,  without  being  aUe  to  profit  by  the 
eiperienoe  of  his  feUows.  One  fact,  (Gentlemen,  even  if  it  stood 
ahme,  would  suffice  to  show  that  the  theory  of  the  law  is,  with 
ss,  most  imperfectly  reduced  to  practiee.  It  is  this.  Discharge, 
on  ticket-of-leave,  as  I  have  said^  is  given  when  the  convict  has 
endured  a  certain  fraction  of  his  punishment,  as  measured  fay 
time,  unless  in  excepted  eases  of  flagrant  misconduct)  when  he 
is  detained  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  Now  it  was  proved 
before  the  Committee,  that  the  number  of  such  excepted  cases 
is  very  small,  and  that  the  extra  detention  is  very  short.  But 
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I  pat  it  to  your  oommoii  wesue,  Genileiiien,  whetiier  audi  oonld 
be  the  opemtion  of  the  mearare,  if  the  convicts  did  in  tnitb 
work  themadTeB  out  of  prison.  Is  it  not  sdf-erident  that 
convicts  oonimencing  their  imprisonment  together,  wonld,  on 
that  supposition^  no  more  depart  on  the  same  day  fiom  tiie 
prison  gates,  than  that  the  horses  starting  together  at  a  laoe^ 
will  all  at  the  same  moment  readi  the  winning- [>ost?  Hera 
there  is  a  need  for  improvement  which  demands  the  anziona 
attention  of  all  who  have  the  &te  of  the  criminal  dass  nsder 
their  control.  For  if  it  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the  public  to 
permit  criminals,  whose  sentences  have  not  expired,  to  return 
into  society  unreformed,  I  hold  it  to  be  no  less  mischievous  to 
the  criminals  themselves.  Surely,  Gentlemen,  liberty  to 
him  wlio  will  only  use  it  to  jdunge  himself  deeper  into  guilt, 
is  no  bl(^ssing,  but  a  curse;  whether  we  regard  his  welfare  here 
or  hereafter.  Gentlemen,  I  attribute  the  present  very  imper- 
fect state  of  our  prison  discipline  to  no  want  of  zeal  and  anxiety 
for  good  results  in  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  I  attribute 
it  to  their  want  of  conlidcncc  in  tlie  ]>ossibility  of  thoroughly 
reforming  a  couvict,  by  any  treatment  of  which  he  is  susceptible 
while  confined  in  prison.  '  The  reason,^  said  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  '  why  a  ticket-of-l«avc  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  reclamatiou,  is  obvious.  So  long  as  a  man  is  im- 
mured in  a  prison,  where  he  is  denied  the  opportunity  of 
getting  drunk,  and  of  associating  with  those  who  might  lead 
him  into  temptation,  he  is  evidently  so  drcnmstanced,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  afford  us  the  means  d  arriving  at  a, 
satisfactory  condnaion  as  to  whether  his  repentance  is  genuine 
or  affected.' 

Gentlemen,  the  proposition  thus  enunciated  by  the  Bight 
Honourable  Secretaiy  is  as  undeniably  true  as  it  is  clearly  and 
fordhly  expressed.  Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
Minister's  practical  conclusion  in  fovour  of  disohaiging  unre- 
formed criminals ;  hecause^  with  the  information  derived  fiom 
the  evidence  taken  hy  the  Committee,  of  the  excellent  results 
which  have  followed  a  judicious  relaxation  in  the  restraints 
upon  convicts  during  the  latter  stages  of  reformatory  discipline^ 
I  cannot  admit  it  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  prison  life>  that 
the  will  of  the  eonnet  ahould  be  kept  in  that  state  of  slariah 
repression  which  is  here  assumed.    Gentlemen,  the  question. 
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which  I  am  now  esamining  underlies  the  whole  theory  of 
reformatory  discipline.  Even  that  amendment,  imperfect  as  it 
ia,  which  the  atimuliia  afforded  by  the  ticket-of-leave  aystem  has 
effected,  ia  wrought  out  by  a  certain  email  measure  of  free 
action  conceded  to  the  prisoner.  The  ponishment  which  is 
TpflifttoH  upon  bim  for  gross  misconduct  in  gaol,  shows  thsfe  he 
ia  held  to  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  choose  between  right  and 
wrong;  and  it  ia  merely  a  caiefiil  and  well-gradnated  enforoe- 
nent  of  this  principle  which  is  xequired  to  acoompliah  all  at 
.which  we  aim*  Pefsonal  reformation,  as  the  term  implies,  ia 
4fae  acquisition  of  some  &onlty  of  action  or  endurance  not 
possessed  be&re.  But  eyery  one  of  our  aoquirementa  ia  made 
by  the  repetition  of  eflforts,  the  large  majority  of  which  are  often 
•unsuccessfhl.  To  learn  to  swim  we  cast  ourselyes  on  the  water, 
and  are  apt  sehdais  indeed  if  we  are  not  obliged  to  repeat  the 
ipvooesa  times  out  ^  number,  before  we  can  overcome  our  ten^ 
dency  to  sink  to  Hie  bottom.  At  last,  however,  we  plunge  and 
atrugglc  ourselves  into  the  capacity  for  keeping  our  heads  above 
the  surface.  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  fondly  hoped  to 
acquire  the  art  in  comfort  and  safety,  by  placing  himself  on  his 
■dining- tablcj  face  downwards,  and  then  vigorously  striking  out 
his  anns  and  legs.  But  he  discovered  in  the  end,  that  swim- 
ming could  only  be  learned  by  running  tlie  chance  of  sinking ; 
and,  Gentlemen,  as  certain  as  it  is  that  a  swimmer  taught  on  diy 
Jand  will  straightway  go  to  the  bottom  the  moment  he  ventures 
into  the  water,  so  sure  it  also  is  that  the  prisoner  who  returns 
into  the  world  before  lie  is  in  some  sort  inured  to  its  dangers 
and  its  combats,  \\'\\\  yield  to  the  first  temptation.  He  may,  it 
is  true,  and  not  infrequently  does,  rise  again ;  renews  the  fight, 
and  in  the  end  is  victorious.  But  how  many,  alas  !  .become  at 
once  hopeless  of  their  own  capacity  for  resistance,  and  fall  to 
rise  no  more.  * 

Gentlemen,  we  naturally  shrink  from  exposing  a  fellow- 
creature,  who  has  shown  his  weakness  by  the  fact  of  his  becoming 
a  convict,  to  any  temptation  while  he  remains  imder  our  pro- 
.tection  and  controL  But  this  disposition,  however  laudible, 
must  be  overcome.  We  must  reflect  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power,  except  by  imprisoning  him  for  lifei,  to  guard  htm  against 
the  host  of  temptations  which  will  throng  upon  him,  the  moment 
he  seta  foot  beyond  the  prison  walls.  Is  it  not,  then^  more 
ihan  permiasiblor-ia  it  not  our  duty — to  train  him  to  bear  the 
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diock  of  thoae  temptatioiii^  while  we  are  able  ?  And  at  onoe  to 
mlject  bim  to  a  renewed  course  of  preparation,  if  upon  eipeii- 
ment  lie  k  found  incapable  of  encountering  bis  danger  in  the 
mitigated  form  in  wUeh  we  can  present  it  to  him  7  Bul^ 
Gentlemen,  I  need  not  detain  you  with  apecolatioQS.  By 
MonterinoB,  at  Valencia;  by  Obermaier,  at  Mnnidi;  by  the 
Governors  of  many  prisons  in  the  United  States;  and  last,  not 
least,  by  Captain  Crofton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directon  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Irdand,  has  this  difficnlty, 
formidable  as  it  is  justly  deemed,  been  met  and  snrmonnted. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  the  deep  impression  produced  on  my  mind'Vjr 


jeflectmg  on  this  difficulty,  which  has  led  me  to  appreciate  'lo 
highly  the  Talne  of  that  addiHonal  responnbility  under  wliioh 

the  prisoner  is  placed,  when  his  discharge  is  revocable,  in  the 
event  of  his  forfeiting  the  pledge  which  his  good  conduct  liad 
given,  of  his  permanent  reclamation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  somg 
lor  whose  knowledge  and  ability  I  entertain  the  highest  respect, 
that  a  prisoner  once  dismissed  should  be  restored,  so  far  as  the 
law  can  restore  him,  to  the  position  of  those  who  havo  never 
offended.  And  aasui-edly,  if  any  infallible  test  could  be  disco- 
vered by  which  to  try  the  genuineness  and  the  suftieiency  of  the 
change  wronght  in  the  moral  state  of  the  prisoner  who  has 
passed  througli  all  the  stiigcs  of  prison  discipline,  to  kcej)  any 
further  hold  on  such  an  individual  would  be  useless;  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  justified.  But  having  regard  to  the  hopeless- 
ness of  discovering  such  a  test,  and  to  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  early  days  of  restored  liberty  aic  those  when  his  temptations 
to  take  the  wrong  course  are  most  difficult  to  resist,  I  cannot 
but  agree  most  cordially  with  the  Committee,  in  believing  that 
the  prisoner's  discharge  ought  to  be  revocable;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  term  of  his  original  sentence  forms  the  shortest 
period  at  which  he  should  *be  wholly  relieved  from  the  oonae- 
qnences  of  his  offence. 

Let  mc.  Gentlemen,  now  relieve  you,  who,  although  you  have 
not  offended,  have  been  long  detained.  But  not  before  I  ask 
you  to  accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the  diflterent  aspect 
which  the  leformatory  question  has  now  assumed,  to  that  which 
it  presented  twelve  months  ago.  The  Committee  has  performed 
a  great  service;,  and  has  the«first  title  to  our  thanks.  Yet  we 
must  not  undervalue  the  support  to  the  principles  which  they 
have  laid  down,  affixrded  by  the  Societies  for  institating  Befor- 
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matory  Schools,  which  are  springing  up  all  around  ns.  True 
it  is,  they  confine  their  labours  to  the  youiij^ ;  but  the  benefits 
which  they  confer  on  juvenile  criminals  can  only  be  succcssfoily 
defended  when  attacked,  as  attacked  they  often  are,  upon 
grounds  which,  for  the  most  part,  arc  common  to  all  reformatory 
systems,  whether  for  the  young  or  for  the  old.  Nor,  Gentlemen, 
ought  we  to  pass  by  the  assistance  which  we  may  hope  to  derive 
from  the  Association,  lately  founded  in  Birmingham,  for  the  Aid 
of  Discharged  Prisoners.  It  has  abready,  even  in  its  infant  state, 
ehown  its  ability  to  guide^  protect,  and  succoiir  the  objects  of. 
its  care,  at  their  perilous  entrance  on  their  new  ODYine  of  life, 
when  the  offices  of  Christian  pliilanthropy,  at  all  tunes  predons^ 
are  more  than  ever  needful.  Geutlemeo^  I  knoir  you  will  join 
•  with  me  in  fervent  wishes  that  its  memlftrs  may  hold  fast  to 
(his  noble  work  of  charity ;  and  that  thqr  may  obtain  the  only 
reward  they  seek,  by  finding  its  utility  commensurate  with  their 
labours,  and  their  benefactions. 

'  7b  M.  D,  Wly  Esq,,  Q.C,  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 

'The  Grand  Jury,  before  being  dismissed  from  their  duties, 
desire  to  express  to  the  Recorder  their  high  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  brought  under  their  notice  in  his  Charge, 
and  to  express  a  hope  that  such  enlightened  views  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  Criminal  Classes  may  receive  that  consideration 
ftoxn  the  Legislature  which  they  demand. 

'  Signed  on  behalf,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Grand  Jury, 

'  J.  P.  Salt,  Foreman, 

'October  ai,  i8j6.' 


SEQUEL. 

P&ISONS  OF  MUNICH  AND  VALENCIA. 

'Letter  from  M.  D.  Hill,  to  the  Bight  Honourable  M.  T. 
Baines,  M.F.,  CShairman  of  the  Transportatioii  Committee^ 
House  of  Commons,  1856 


*  TraoBportaiion  Committoe,  House  of  Commonii,  1856.  Second  Beport,  App.j 
p.  160. 
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'Heath  H<n»e,  Stapleion,  Bristol,  90th  June,  1856. 

*  Sir, — A  few  days  ago  I  received  from  Spain  a  communi- 
cation which  I  desire  to  lav  before  the  Committee.  It  consists 
of  answers  furnished  by  Colonel  Don  ^Manuel  Montesinos,  late 
Governor  of  the  Prison  of  Valencia,  to  questions  similar  to  those 
"which  I  transmitted  to  Munich  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  regarding  the  present  condition  of  the  State  Prison 
in  that  city ;  which  questions,  with  their  answers,  as  translated 
by  Mr.  LeipDer,  of  Clifton,  you  have  already  decided  to  print 
m  your  Appendix.  The  contribution  from  Valencia,  which  I 
have  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the  eminent  house  of 
Christobal  de  Murrietta  and  Co.,  will,  I  think,  be  found  equally 
important  with  that  from  Munich.  But  the  value  of  each  wili 
■o  obviously  dependf  on  the  confidence  which  the  Committee 
may  be  induoed  to  place  cm  the  fiMSts  to  be  found  in  theie  com- 
mTmicatums,  that  I  yentmre  to  hope  yoa  will  allow  me  to  lay 
before  you,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  nuh.  corroboration  of  the  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  each  paper,  as  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
iritii. 

'The  attentionof  the  English  pnblic  iras  first  csUed  to  the 
system  of  discipline  pnctised  in  the  State  Prison  of  Mnnich  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  formerly  a  member  of^your 
House  of  Parliament,  in  a  pamphlet  publidied  in  the  year  1855, 
the  title  of  which  will  be  found  below.* 
.  ' '  While  I  was  residing  last  year  at  Munich,  my  attention  was 
particularly  invited  to  the  system  of  prison  discipline  practised 
in  the  State  Prison,  under  tiie  intelligent  superintendence  of  M. 
Obennaiei< — a  system,  as  explained  to  me,  so  opposed  to  all  my 
preconceived  notions,  and  apparently  founded  on  such  Utopian 
ideas  of  the  perfectibOity  of  human  nature,  that  it  required  the 
most  minute  investigation  to  satisfy  me  of  the  accuracy  of  my 
informants. 

*  *  Some  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  M.  Obermaier  first 
denounced  the  prison  system  which  prevailed  in  Germany. 
Unlike  many  rclbmicrs  of  tlie  age,  he  did  not  rest  contented 
with  pointing  out  existing  evils,  but  he  lost  no  time  in  urging 
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upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  all  those  reforms  wliich 
have  since  been  carried  out  in  diflcrcnt  districts,  and  for  the 
full  development  of  which  the  State  Prison  of  Munich  aftbrdcd 
the  widest  scope  ;  it  is  not  surprising  if,  in  the  first  instance, 
his  suggestions  were  received  as  the  aberrations  of  an  amialjle 
visionary,  for  he  started  a  theory  which  many  years  since  was 
received,  even  in  this  country,  with  doubt  and  mistrust — 
namely,  tliat  the  worst  of  criminals  will  commonly  be  found 
possessed  of  some  one  good  quality,  and  that  a  system  of  ])rison 
discipline,  based  rather  on  pity  than  harshness,  and  appealing 
to  the  nobler  and  not  the  brutal  instincts  of  liunian  nature, 
would  tend  to  raise  men's  self-respect,  and  thus  gradually  work 
upon  their  moral  qiialities  ;  that  it  was  at  once  a  wiser  and  a 
more  humane  policy  to  sympathize  with  the  force  of  the  temp- 
tation to  which  the  criminal  had  yielded,  than  to  visit  with 
luidue  severity  its  guilty  consequences. 

' '  By  slow  degrees,  and  through  that  earnestness  and  sincerity 
which  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  win  oonvictiou,  M.  Obermaier 
gained  adherents  to  hia  opiniona,  and  opportunities  for  testing 
their  value;  after  some  years'  experience  at  the  prison  of 
Kaiaerslautem,  where  a  system  nnusually  harsh  was  replaced 
Vy  one  based  on  commiseration  and  pity,  M.  Obermaier  waa 
appointed  goTemor  of  the  Munich  State  Prison,  which  sitnation 
he  now  holds. 

'  *  When  M.  Obermaier  first  amred  at  Munich,  he  found  firom 
600  to  700  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  in  the  worst  state  of  insub* 
ordination,  and  whose  excesses,  he  was  told,  defied  the  harshest 
and  most  stringent  discipline;  the  prisoners  were  all  chained 
together,  and  attached  to  each  chain  was  an  iron  weight,  which 
the  strongest  found  difliculty  in  dra^^png  along;  the  guard  con- 
sisted of  about  100  soldiers,  who  did  duty  not  only  at  the  gates 
and  around  the  walls,  but  also  in  the  passages^  and  even  in  the 
workahops  and  donniioriea;  and,  strangest  of  all  protections 
against  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  or  individual  evasion, 
twenty  to  thirty  large  savage  dogs,  of  the  bloodhound  breed, 
were  let  loose  at  night  in  the  passages  and  courts,  to  keep  their 
watch  and  ward.  According  to  his  account,  the  place  was  a 
perfbct  Tandemonium,  comprising  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
acres  the  worst  passions,  the  most  daviah  Ticea,  and  the  most 
heartless  tyrauny. 
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' '  It  was  his  work  to  purify  this  den  of  corruption,  and  lie  aei 
gallantly  to  it.    His  first  object,  he  told  me,  was  to  enlist  the 

sympathies,  and  to  win  the  coiilidcnce  of  some  of  the  best  of  the 
men;  akcrwards  to  bring  those  men  together,  and  subse- 
quently, so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  to  relax  the  severity  of 
the  ])risou  rules.  These  men  in  their  turn  exercised  a  very 
gradual,  but  a  very  marked  iniluence  over  others,  until  they 
formed  a  ljudy  Nvilling  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  schemes  of 
improvement.  As  the  characters  of  these  men  became  im- 
proved, their  cheerfulness  seemed  to  increase ;  as  he  liglitened 
the  weight  of  the  chains  on  their  limbs,  so  did  the  weight  on 
their  hearts  appear  to  be  removed.  M.  Obermaier  admitted 
that  the  process  was  a  long  and  painful  one ;  but  that  the 
result  is  most  satisfactory  must  be  admitted  by  all  those  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  Tifiiting  this  remarkable  establish* 
mcut. 

* '  Although  all  I  had  been  told  led  mc  to  anticipate  a  gi'eat 
relaxation  of  ordinary  prison  precautiona,  I  certainly  scarcely 
expected  to  see  the  prison  gates  wide  open,  without  any  sentind 
at  the  door,  and  a  guard  of  only  twenty  men  idling  away  their 
time  in  a  guard-room  off  the  entrance  hall ;  from  this  hall  two 
long  corridors  led  right  and  le£k  to  the  yaiious  offices  and  work* 
shops ;  the  apartments  of  the  governor  were  on  the  first  floor, 
and  immediately  a^oining  them,  and  in  the  same  passage,  were 
the  dormitories  and  workshops.  These  workshopa  were  of 
various  dimensions,  capable  of  holding  from  twenty  to  sixty 
men ;  none  of  the  doors  were  provided  with  bolts  and  bars,  the 
pnly  security  was  an  ordinazy  lock,  and,  as  in  most  of  the 
rooms  the  key  was  not  turned,  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the 
men  walking  into  the  passage,  and  I  have  already  observed  thai 
there  were  only  twenty  soldiers  to  prevent  them  stepping  from 
the  passages  into  the  road.  Over  each  woricshop  some  of  the 
prisoners  with  the  best  characters  were  appointed  overseers,  and 
M.  Obermaier  assured  me,  that  if  a  prisoner  ever  transgressed 
|i  regulation,  his  companions  generally  told  him,  '  £s  ist  ver- 
boten,'  (it  is  fixrbidden,)  and  it  rarely  happened  tluit  be  did  not 
yield  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  Few  of  the  men 
wore  chains,  and  the  chains,  when  worn,  were  so  light  that  they 
produced  no  practical  inoonvenienoe.  M.  Obermaier  explained 
that  he  otjected  even  to  this  remnant  of  the  old  system,  but 
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that  the  authorities  insisted  on  certain  forms  of  restraint  being 

maintained. 

'  '  Within  the  prison  walls  every  description  of  work  is  carried 
on;  the  prisoners,  divided  into  different  ganp^s,  and  supplied 
with  instruments  and  tools,  make  their  own  clothes,  repair  their 
own  prison  walls,  and  for«^e  their  own  chains,  producing  various 
specimens  of  manufacture  which  are  turned  to  most  excellent 
account ;  the  result  being,  that  each  prisoner,  by  occupation  and 
industry^  maintains  himself ;  the  surplus  of  his  earnings  being 
given  to  him  on  his  emancipation^  aToids  his  being  parted  with 
in  a  state  of  destitution, — a  very  necessary  and  important  con- 
sideration, as,  firom  having  something  to  fkll  back  upon,  he  may 
he  prevented  resorting  to  those  pernicious  habits  and  propen- 
ntiet  which  had  brought  him  within  the  sphere  of  the  criminal 
code. 

' '  The  articles  manufactured  by  the  j^ritoners  are  all  exported, 
that  the  sale  of  such  produce  might  not  injure,  or  in  any  way 
interfeie  with  the  home  mannbetnres.  The  return  enables  the 
Oovenmient  to  nphold  the  institntion  at  a  comparatively  tri- 
fling eiqienae.*  On  entering  each  room,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  have  remarked  the  deportment  of  the  prisoners  towards  ^e 
governor;  for  the  kind  and  friendly  manner  in  which  he  ad« 
dressed  them  was  reqionded  to  by  a  civility  of  manner  rarely, 
under  any  drcnmstances,  exhilnted  by  men  of  that  dass,  and 
•till  more  rarely  by  such  men  when  placed  in  that  position. 
Neither  in  the  passages,  within  the  prison  walk,  nor  in  the 
courts  without,  was  any  guard  to  be  seen ;  the  governor  walked 
about  with  a  walking-rtick,  and  hia  sole  escort  was  a  pet  dog  of 
enormous  siae^  of  the  Pomeranian  breed ;  altogether  the  effect 
produced  npon  myself,  and  those  who  accompanied  me  on  this 
visit,  was  one  of  great  astonishment,  while,  even  after  being  an 
eye-witness  of  the  system  pursued,  and  listening  to  M.  Ober- 
maier's  explanation,  it  was  very  difficult  to  uproot  all  our  pre- 
viously.formed  opinions,  or,  as  M.  Obermaier  might  have 
termed  them,  prejudices. 

'  Ouu  of  the  party  was  disposed  to  explain  this  social  pheno- 
menon by  the  phlegmatic  habits  of  the  Germans,  whom  it  is 
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difficult  to  stimulate  to  active  cxcrtiou  if  their  daily  wants  are 
duly  attended  to  ;  this  explanation  mi<;]it  suffice,  if  this  system 
had  been  universally  and  originally  adopted  throughout  Ger- 
many, ])y  those  who  were  most  competent  to  appreciate  the 
national  character  ;  but  it  fails  to  satisfy  us,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  discipline  which  ]M.  Obermaicr  found  carried  on 
in  the  Munich  Prison,  and  which  still  prevails  in  Germany, 
was  so  severe  that  it  proved  very  little  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  the  apathy  and  sluggish  indifference  of  those 
Bubjected  to  it.    Another  suggested  that  the  prisoners  were 
.  supplied  with  greater  comforts  than  under  the  old  system^  in 
&ct,  that  the  life  was  so  agreeable,  they  might  have  no  desire 
to  exchange  it  for  another ;  but  M.  Obermaier  pointed  out  that 
the  changes  he  had  made  were  only  in  those  details  which 
tended  to  develop  the  moral  qualities,  that  the  diet,  the  work- 
ing  hours  remained  the  same ;  and  he  added,  with  force  and 
justice^  that  the  very  men  whom  the  lightening  the  weights  of 
the  dudnsj  and  the  removal  of  bolts  and  ban,  could  affect  in  ao 
remarkable  a  manner,  were  precisely  those  to  whom  the  loss  of 
liberty  would  appear  most  appalling.  Besidea,  freedom  ia,  after 
allf  the  first  affection  of  the  human  mind^  and  no  amount  of 
comfort  could  compensate  for  a  lifo  of  monotony  and  imprison- 
ment.   Then  it  was  remarked^  that  even  a  guard  of  twenty 
men,  with  loaded  arms,  is  a  sufficient  protection,  and  that, 
though  the  men  were  to  escape,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
them  long  to  avoid  re-capture.    This  may  be  true,  but,  at  the 
same  time^  so  great  a  number  of  men,  with  working  tools  in 
ihdr  hands,  would  be  a  fiirmidable  body  to  rerist.    But  the 
question  this  idea  suggests  is,  is  the  protection  such  as  a 
governor^  placed  in  so  responsible  a  situation,  could  feel  justified 
in  trusting  to,  if  he  only  relied  on  such  physical  aid  for  the 
security  of  the  prison  ?. 

'*ThG  whole  matter  is  to  me  a  problem  which,  even  after 
visiting  the  prison  and  reading  M.  Obcrmaier's  explanation,  I 
find  it  diilicult  to  understand  ;  whenever  1  have  mentioned  the 
subject  I  have  found  the  idea  of  treating  such  men  with  confi- 
dence, and  tlie  hope  of  ever  humanizing  a  set  of  rutlians, 
scouted  as  iininacticuljlc  and  Utopian.  Still,  so  many  grave 
considerations  arc  involved  in  this  question  of  ])rison  discipline, 
and  it  being  universally  recognised  of  such  permanent  impor- 
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tanoe,  I  have  thought  a  transtatioii  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  Obermaier  pamphlet  may  not  be  without  interest;  I 
have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  pra&cing  these  extracts  foy 
these  few  remarks.  I  have  not  published  M.  Oberroaier's  work 
in  exteiuOt  because  it  is  very  long,  and  mnch  of  it  ia  irrelevant 
to  the  subject,  consisting  in  the  prreater  part  of  a  description  of 
Pentonville  Prison,  and  in  remarks  on  the  system  of  solitary 
imprisonment.* 

l^Then  follows  a  pricis  of  Governor  Obermaicr's  work,*  which 
^  brings  the  history  of  the  prison  to  the  year  1846.    The  results 
of  his  plans  lie  states  thus  : — 

'  *  I  undertook  the  direction  of  the  prison  of  Kaiscrslautern  in 
1830,  and  my  task  was  fulfilled  in  the  year  1836. 

"In  1842  I  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Munich  Prison, 
and  in  1845  the  whole  scheme  was  in  full  operation^  such  as  it 
may  be  seen  at  tlie  present  time. 

'  *  I  dijscharged  from  Kaiscrslautern,  Ijctwcen  the  years  J  830 
and  1836,  132  criminals,  who  had  been  sentenced  for  different 
crimes,  for  periods  from  five  to  twenty  years;  of  these  132, 123 
have  since  their  discharge  been  admirably  conducted,  and  nine, 
that  is,  seven  men  and  two  women,  have  been  recommitted. 
This  statement  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  authorities 
in  the  different  places  to  which  the  men  returned,  and  it  is  a 
well-attested  fact ;  this  proportion  between  the  informed  and 
the  relapsed  remained  nearly  the  same  until  1 S42. 

' '  The  results  of  my  management  were  equally  successful  in 
the  prison  of  Munidi.  Although  it  was  carried  out  within  the 
waUs  of  an  old  ocmvent,  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  prison^ 
I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  impressions  at  finding  that  a 
similar  treatment  carried  out  in  two  different  German  provinces, 
was  attended  with  eqiiaUysatisfiictory  results;  the  official  letums 
give  the  following  results  of  the  Munich  treatment : — 

* '  There  were  dischaiged  between  the  years  1843  and  1845^ 
298  prisoners  sentenced  for  various  periods  of  firom  one  to  twenty 
years. 

' '  Of  these,  246  have  been  restored  improved  to  society. 

■■  II  II     III  ■  ■  • 
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Those  wboBe  characters  are  doubtful,  but  haT6  not  been  re- 
manded for  any  criminal  act^  tventy-aiz.  Again,  under  exami^ 
nation,  four.  Puniahed  the  poUoe,  six.  Bemanded,  eif^t. 
Died,  eight. 

''Now  this  statement  is  based  on  inefntaUe  e?idenoe;  it 
eannot  be  contradicted.  It  mnst  either  be  that  the  great 
minority  of  the  prisoners  who  quit  the  prison  of  Munich  do  so 
improved,  or  that  those  who  are  discharged,  when  they  are  set 
at  liberty,  improve  themselves.  I  may  add,  that  of  the  245 
who  were  discharged,  189  had  been  sentenced  fox  murder, 
homicide,  highway  robbery,  or  theft.' 

'A  very  interesting  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  Munich  State 
Prison,  the  date  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  will  be  found  intibe 
Zoist*  for  January  last.  The  author  is  the  Rev.  Chauncy 
Hare  Towushcnd,  A.M.  This  gentleman  speaks  in  terms  of 
high  comniendation  of  he  witnessed  during  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  minute  exaiiuiiiition  of  the  prison,  and,  although 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  aequainted  with  !Mr.  Baillie  Coehrane's 
pamphlet,  he  confirms  all  the  statements  of  that  geutlemau.  I 
can  only  venture  upon  a  short  extract. 

'  *  We  now  proceeded  to  various  other  apartments,  in  one  of 
w  Inch  the  prisoners  wen;  making  shoes ;  in  another,  plaiting  list 
slippers ;  in  another,  tui'ning  boxes,  candlesticks,  napkin  rings, 
kc.  I  was  told  that  iu  choosing  the  occupation  for  the  man, 
regard  was  had  to  his  comparative  health  and  strength,  as  well 
as  to  his  particular  turn  for  the  handicraft,  and  also  to  his  con- 
(kict ;  thus  to  be  drafted  on  to  the  ligliter  and  more  amusing 
work  was  considered  to  be  a  reward.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  be  a  baker,  and  no  wonder,  for  I  never  saw  a  more  animated 
scene  than  the  bakehouse  presented.  In  this  portion  of  the 
reformatory  Erebus  there  was  bustling  and  laughter  and  joking 
going  on.  My  attendant  told  me  that  none  but  the  better  sort 
of  criminala^  who  had  either  been  condenmed  for  only  small 
offences,  or  who  had  worked  their  way  up  to  confidence  by  long 
good  conduct,  were  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  baking  establish- 
ment. So  it  was  with  the  cooking  department,  over  which, 
besidep,  presided  servants  belonging  to  the  institution  itsel£ 
Of  course,  I  must  taste  a  loaf,  and  some  soup.    That  is  de 
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riffuenr  in  such  cases.    Both  were  excellent.    T  wish  that  all  the 
Oliver  Twists  in  the  world  might  have  as  good  in  their  work- 
houses !    '  Was  meat  allowed  every  day  ?' 
* '  No,  three  times  a  week.' 

* '  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  was  the  prisoners'  library, 
by  no  means  an  unchocrful  room  cither.  Being  in  the  centre 
nearly,  and  looking  into  a  court,  it  had  not  the  obligatory  bars 
and  wooden  vents  or  boxes  (like  hencoops  turned  topsy-turvy), 
that  made  you  feel  you  were  in  a  prison,  when  you  were  in  the 
apartments  looking  upon  the  street.  So  knowledge  was  made 
attractive  every  way.  A  few  mild-looking  prisoners,  chiefly 
invalids  I  was  told,  were  reading  in  this  book-room  as  intently 
and  silcntlv  as  the  studious  in  the  British  ^luseum.  I  looked 
at  some  of  the  books.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  jwpularly 
instnictive  works.  Sketches  of  astronomy  or  p;eogra})hy,  history, 
travels,  and  the  like.  Not  one  mystically  religious  book  did  I 
see  amidst  the  welUchosra  collection.  A  few  straightforward 
mpral  treatises  or  tales,  inculcatiDg  love  to  God  and  man,  that 
was  all ;  and  this  in  a  Catholic  country  too  I  But  Bavaria  has 
many  Protestant  snligects^  and^  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  had  a 
Protestant  queen. 

' '  The  cloth  manufactory,  in  itself  a  Tast  establishment,  had 
Tery  little  of  the  prison  in  its  appearance.  The  better  class  of 
criminals  only  were  admitted  here.  Tidy-looking  men  they 
were ;  in  fall  actiyify ;  mnning  bustling  about,  carding,  weaving^ 
dyetngy  tin  the  doth  came  forth,  all  of  that  whinstone  hlue^ 
whidi  is  fiuniliar  to  so  many  eyes  that  have  gazed  upon  the 
Bavarian  soldiery.  No  hive  of  bees  could  be  in  InUer  hum  and 
ftrmentthan  was  this  part  of  the  prison.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
sights  of  ihe  establishment;  bat  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  I 
had  previously  been  shoWn  the  man  of  the  doable  mor^ ;  the 
twenty  yean^  prisoner,  whostill  had  to  end  his  life  in  captivity. 
He  was  in  a  lar^  room  where  (I  think)  they  weie  cleaning 
flax,  or  fidlowing  some  saoh  qoiet  occupation^  and  he  was  one 
of  the  monitors  (I  was  told)  of  the  apartment.  Of  coarse  I 
looked  at  him  with  mterest.  He  had  by  no  means  an  ill-formed 
head  or  countenance.  He  looked  mild  and  pale;  yet  one  could 
aee,  in  looking  at  his  face,  that  the  passions  had  walked  ovef 
that  exhausted  land.  They  had  passed ;  there  was  no  fear  of 
their  return.    One  saw  also  that. 
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'  *  Qenerally,  I  muBt  obienre,  I  was  struck  the  evidently 
bettered  physiognomies  of  the  crimmalB  who  had  been  longest 
in  the  prison.  Two  or  three  in  fetters  (for  I  saw  some  such) 
had,  methonght^  hang-dog  £Euses  (perhaps  the  fetters  partly 

made  me  think  so),  and  some  of  the  men  in  the  working  rooms 
had  that  shuffling,  uneasy  look  which  indicates  the  criminal ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  T  could  sec  in  its  various  stages  the 

retiit  \  al  oftlie  degraded  physiognomy.  The  prisoners,  many  of 
them,  decidedly  had  begun  to  look  honest  men  in  the  face,  and 
to  abjure  themselves  the  character  of  wild  beasts  in  a  cage. 

3jc  3|C  ^  ijc  sfc  sfc 

'  *  About  what  I  saw  in  the  Munich  prison  I  have  little  more 
to  tell.  The  dormitories,  not  too  large  nor  containing  too 
many  occupants,  presided  over  by  servants  of  the  jjrison  as  well 
as  by  monitors  from  amongst  the  prisoners  themselves  ;  the  neat 
light  iron  Ijedsteads  that  could  be  turned  up  against  the  wall ;  the 
dean  beds  made  every  morning  by  their  occupants ;  the  well- 
ventilated  infirmary  (which  bad  as  little  smell  of  burnt  blankets 
and  prisoner  as  possible),  all  was  excellent  and  in  good  order.' 

*  The  attention  of  English  readers  was  called  to  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  at  the  prison  of  Valencia,  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  in 
his  work,  entitled,  Spain  as  it  Is,  published  in  the  year  1851.* 
The  statements  of  Mr.  Hoskins  attracted  the  attention  of 
Captain  Maconochie,  who,  in  the  year  1852,  published  a 
pamphlet^t  which  may  be  found  all  tiie  information  contained 
in  Mr.  Hoskins'  book,  together  with  copious  extracts  torn  a 
little  work  by  Ck>lonel  Montesinos  himsdf. 

"  In  a  work  recently  published  {S^Mtm  as  it  I9,  by  G.  A. 
Hoskins,  Esq.,  i.,  pp.  io4-io),  an  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  public  prison  at  Valencia,  in  which  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  is  about  1000,  but  1500  have  been  at  one  time 
received  mto  it.  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  ndghbouring 
districts  of  Albacete  and  Valencia.  The  accommodation  pro- 
vided in  the  prison  is  very  imperfect,  and  there  is  little  dassi- 


*  iS^mIum  «<  /«.   G.  A.  Hoikins.    Ootbuni  and  Oo.  1851. 
t  AooomitofthePiiblioPriioiiof  Val«nds,MloaUtedtono«««i5M 
%y€nfpng  1000 ;  yot  in  which  during  the UmS  tiuM  y«HS  thiro  hM  not  besn  •vm 

one  recominittal.  !Hi(l  fur  the  previous  ten  years  the  average  was  only  one  per  cent. 
With ObBorvatiun^,  by  Captain  Maconochic,  R.N.,  K.U.  Loudon:  CUariesQilpia 
[nowCMh],  5,  BUhop8g»to4bwt  Without,  1854. 
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fication  obscned,  the  Ijoys  not  being  even  separated  from  the 
men.  In  1835,  accordinj^ly,  when  the  present  governor,  Colonel 
Don  Manuel  ^lontesinos,  Avas  appointed  to  it,  the  average  of 
recommittals  was  from  thirty  to  tliirty-five  per  ecnt.  per  annum  ; 
nearly  the  same  that  is  found  in  England  and  other  eountries  in 
Europe ;  but  such  has  been  the  success  of  his  method,  that,  for 
the  last  three  years,  there  has  not  been  even  one  recommittal 
to  it,  and  for  the  ten  previous  years  they  did  not,  on  an  average, 
exceed  one  per  cent,*  The  following,  with  a  few  unimportant 
omissions,  is  Mr.  Iloskins'  printed  statement  concerning  what 
he  himself  saw  of  it,  the  additional  details  here  annexed  having 
been  obtained  from  his  personal  testimony,  and  a  pamphlet  now 
in  my  possession,  published  by  Colonel  ^Moutesinos,  in  1 846. 
The  plan,  at  first,  was  much  disliked  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  on 
account  of  its  lenity,  but  is  now  universally  appTOTed  of;  crime 
is  said  to  have  diminished  in  the  district  since  it  WM  matured 
and  its  author  has  been  since  appointed,  and  now  is,  Visitor- 
General  of  Spanish  Prisons  (Visitador-General  de  los  Piresidioe 
del  Reino). 

' '  If  the  vices  and  passions  of  a  southern  people  prevail  in  a 
place  where^  until  the  last  few  years^  a  strong  government  has 
not  been  enjoyed,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  city  of 
Valencia  that  it  can  boast  of  one  of  the  best  conducted  prisons 
in  Europe.  This  being  one  of  the  great  social  questions  of  the 
day,  I  made  particular  inquiries  about  it.  There  are  a  thousand 
prisoners,  and,  in  the  whole  establishment,  I  did  not  see  above 
three  or  four  guardians  to  keep  them  in  order.  They  say  there 
are  only  a  dosen  old  soldiers,  and  not  a  bar  or  bolt  that  mi|^t 
not  easily  be  broken ;  apparently  not  more  fastenings  than  in 
any  private  house. 

'*The  governor,  a  colonel  in  the  army.  Baa  established 
military  discipline,  and  the  prisoners  are  divided  into  CQmpaniea. 
The  officen  stand  as  stiff  when  you  pass,  as  soldiers  presenting 
arms.    The  sergeants  and  inferior  officers  are  all  convicts,  who. 


*  By  reference  to  the  communication  which  I  liave  received  from  Colonel  Mont«» 
■iiUMiy  it  will  be  seen  that  he  now  gives  the  proportion  of  recommittals  at  two  per 
oeat.  An  itotisyfli  are  open  to  fidlaolflt,  bat  thoee  of  priwme  we  otHBodou  to 
error  from  a  great  variety  of  Mmroet.  Without  the  slightest  ilisrespect  to  Colonel 
M.,  I  must  be  permitted  to  accept  this  very  high  m(e  of  lefonnation  with  cou* 
siderable  reserve. — M.  D.  JI* 
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irf  coune,  axe  acquaintod  inih  tbe  temper  and  di8po8ttio&  of 
tb^  oompanums^  and  best  able  to  manage  them;  and  the 
prospect  of  advancement  to  bigher  grades  is  an  inducement  to 
all  to  bdisve  welL  Wben  a  convict  enters,  be  is  asked  wbat 
trade  or  employment  be  wOl  work  at  or  learuj  and  above  forty 
are  open  to  bim^  so  tbat  be  bas  tbe  means  of  devoting  bis  time 
to  any  be  knows^  or,  if  ignorant  i3i  tH,  to  one  be  feels  an 
incHnation  for,  or  wliich  be  is  aware  will  be  nsefbl  to  bim  when 
he  is  liberated.  Many  a  man  may  wish  to  return  to  his  native 
Tillage  with  what  he  has  earned  here,  and  he  knows  best  what 
trade  or  eraployniciit  will  there  not  only  be  of  advantage,  but 
even  a  fortune  to  him.  If  lie  deelines  to  work  at  any,  he  is  sent 
to  the  public  works,  or  employed  in  carrying  wood  ;  but  the 
out-door  convicts  are  by  far  the  worst  conducted  in  the  esta- 
blishment, and  are  therefore  kept  distinct  from  the  others,  who, 
by  their  selecting  a  trade,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  be  indus- 
trious and  improve  themvselvcs. 

"  When  first  the  convict  enters  the  establishment  he  wears 
chains,  but  on  his  application  to  the  commander  they  are  taken 
oflT,  Tmless  he  has  not  conducted  himself  well.  Among  some 
hundreds  I  onlv  saw  three  or  four  with  irons  on  their  legs. 
There  seemed  to  be  the  most  perfect  discipliue.  They  work  in 
rows ;  rose  in  rank  as  we  passed,  and  seemed  obedient  to  a 
word.  They  arc  not  allowed  to  talk  to  each  other  during  their 
work,  but  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  be  very  strictly  enforced, 
and  they  may  speak  to  their  instructor,  wbo  is  often  one  of 
themselves,  and  ask  each  other  for  tools  or  anything  requisite 
for  their  work,  and  every  night  after  prayers  they  are  allowed 
to  converse  with  each  other  for  an  bonr.  There  are  weavers 
and  spinners  of  every  description,  manufacturing  all  qualities, 
from  the  coarsest  linen  dotbs  to  the  most  beantifhl  damasks, 
rich  silks  and  velv(  ts^-one  a  crimson,  apparently  equal  to  the 
Utrecht  velvet  There  were  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  basket- 
makers,  rope-maken,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  mMn^  handsome 
mahogany  drawers ;  and  they  had  also  a  printing  machine  bard 
at  work* 

'  Tbe  labour  of  every  description  for  the  repair,  rebuilding, 
and  cleaoing  the  establishment  is  supplied  by  tbe  convicts. 
They  were  all  most  respectfol  in  their  demeanour,  and  certainly 
I  never  saw  such  a  good-looking  set-of  prisonera;  useful  occupa- 
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tion  (aiul  other  considerate  trcatnicut)  having  apparently 
improved  their  countenances.  The  greatest  cleanliness  pre- 
vailed in  every  part  of  the  establishment ;  the  dormitories  were 
well  ventilated,  the  beds  neatly  packed  up,  and  water,  the  great 
requisite  in  a  sultry  climate,  within  reach  of  all.  On  the 
walls,  in  large  letters,  were  inscriptions  in  rhyme,  directed  to 
inculcate  good  maxims.  There  was  a  neat  chapel  for  their 
devotions,  and  a  garden  for  exercise,  planted  with  orange  trees. 
There  was  also  a  poultry-yard  for  their  amusement,  with  phea- 
sants and  various  other  kinds  of  birds;  washing-houses^  where 
they  wash  their  clothes,  and  a  shop  where  they  can  purchase,  if 
they  wish,  tobacco,  and  other  little  comforts,  out  of  one-fourth 
of  the  profits  of  their  labour,  which  is  given  to  them.  Another 
fourth  they  arc  entitled  to  when  they  leave;  the  other  half 
goes  to  the  establiohmeDt^  and  often  this  is  sufficient  fox  all 
expenses  without  any  assistance  from  the  Government. 

* '  The  governor  found  it  was  impossible  to  induce  the 
prisoners  to  work  heartily  without  giving  them  an  interest  in 
their  gains;  but  when  once  he  had  by  this  encouragement 
established  industrious  habits,  it  was  more  easy  to  correct  their 
principles.  Honour  among  thieves  is  really  found  here,  the 
prisoners  keeping  the  accounts,  and  no  attempts  made  to  deceive.' 

'In  a  pamphlet*  published  by  Mr.  Uoskins  in  1853,  he 
relates  the  following  anecdote : — 

''A  visitor  eKpressbg  his  doubts  as  to  such  feelings  of  honour 
existing  among  convicts,  the  governor  asked  the  worst  class  in 
the  prison—men  sentenced  to  tea  years — ^to  select  a  messenger^ 
and  he  gave  him  an  onira  to  change  in  the  dty,  which  ia  such 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets,  eaci^  was  most  easy.  Oreat 
waa  bis  astonishment  when  the  man  zetnmed  with  3/.  6$,  in 
small  money  .'t 

'  ' '  It  is  doubtless  the  same  feeling  of  honour  which  prevents 
their  rebelling  and  leaving  the  asylum  whenever  they  fod  dis- 


•  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Orimiliakt  with  an  Acronnt  uf  ihc  Prison  qf 
VciJcncia  ami  (he  PenUentimff  ^  Mmmf,    By  G.  A.  HoakiiM,  £aq.   Loodon : 

Ridgway,  1853.    ?•  '<>• 

t  It  will  perliapfl  l)e  remembered  that  Mr.  Henry  Mayliew,  having  a-^senil-lcd  a 
meeting  of  juveaile  criuutukk,  tried  a  similar  experimeut  with  eqiuii  ttucce«3. — Vide 
Imkm  LAmr  omI  tkt  Lmnim  iW.— Jf.  D.  H, 
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posed.*  It  is  saiprising  tliat  the  establishineDt  requires  so 
little  assistance  ftom  the  Government,  as  the  expense  of  the 
officers  and  instmcton  is  veiy  considerableii  and  the  governor 
has  invariably  made  the  teadiing  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
convicts  his  chief  consideration,  without  any  regard  to  the  profits 
to  he  derived  firom  them. 

* '  All  were  cleanly  dressed  in  woollen  clothes  of  the  same 
colour,  which  is  requisite  in  esse  of  any  attempt  to  escape.  In 
summer  they  have  lighter  dothes.  Their  food  is  excellent,  and 
consists  of  large  brown  loaves,  about  the  colour  of  our  best 
London  brown  bread,  but  finer  in  quality,  and  quite  as  good  ; 
rations  of  olla,  rice,  potatoes,  and  meat  on  fite  days,  which  in 
Spain  arc  numerous.  Instruction  is  open  to  all  in  a  large 
school,  which  the  boys  under  twenty  arc  obliged  to  attend  for 
one  hour  daily,  and  any  prisoner  above  that  age  who  wishes 
may  join  the  classes.  I  saw  numerous  instances  of  excellent 
writing  (in  the  Spanish  style)  by  lads  and  adults  who  could 
not  write  a  line  wheu  they  entered ;  and  many  have  qualified 
themselves  for  clerks'  places,  which  they  have  obtained  on 
leaving  the  prison.  There  is  a  good  hospital,  with  a  dispensary, 
all  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  could  be  desired,  but  the  average 
number  in  the  hos])itals  never,  they  say,  exceeds  two  per  cent. 
This  system  may  be  thought  too  indulgent ;  but  what  is  the 
result?  During  the  last  tlirec  years  not  one  prisoner  has  been 
returned  to  it.  lu  the  ten  previous  years  the  average  was  not 
more  than  one  per  cent.,  though  before  that  period  the  number 
of  recommittals  was  30  to  35  per  cent.  From  January,  1837, 
to  1 846,  the  first  nine  years  of  the  establishment,  .when  the 
shops  were  not  all  open,  and  the  institution  in  many  respects 
was  incomplete,  3127  convicts  confined  there  were  liberated, 
and  of  these  2355  had  learnt  some  trade  or  received  instruction, 
so  that  only  792  were  without  instruction,  from  thdr  age  or 
disinclination  to  receive  any. 

•  Under  good  treatment  the  vast  majority  of  convicts  might  be  retained  in 
prisons  of  inexpensive  construction.  Doubtless  there  is  a  small  class  who  require 
Strong  walls,  bolts,  ban,  and  watchful  guarduuuy  but  every  indiTida«l  of  this  class 
is  weUluKmn  to  the  polios  ud  to  prison  offiosn,   Conseqnsntlytherawoiild  he  no 

diffictilty  &i  selecting  them,  and  transferring  them  to  some  one  gnol  so  constructed 
and  guarded  .'is  tli.it  »'>rai>e  should  be  iinjxisnible.  The  fir-t  staL'i-  of  their  probation 
would  be  to  work  tiicmsM-lves  out  of  this  very  strict  confinement,  and  entitle  them* 
•elves  to  retnni  to  Ofdinary  prisoot.— Jf.  D.  JET.  • 
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' '  It  may  be  said  that  the  stabbiugs,  wliich  are  frequent  in 
Valencia,  would  not  l>e  so  common  if  severer  punishments  were 
inflicted  ;  but  they  say  that  the  use  of  the  knife  was  much  more 
frequent  before  this  system  was  established.  The  gi-eat  principle 
here  is  to  afford  an  inducement  to  the  crimiuaU  to  work,  to 
teach  industrious  habits,  to  inculcate  honourable  and  virtuous 
principles,  and  to  send  Uiem  into  the  world  better  men,  educated, 
and  able  to  work  at  some  trade,  and  with  money  in  their  pockets 
to  start  with,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  liave  recourse  to  their 
old  habits  for  subsistence.  *  *  9ie  *  « 

'  *  The  success  attending  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  in 
this  establishment  is  really  a  miracle,  and  England  ought  to 
make  an  attempt  to  do  the  same/ 

'On  several  of  these  points/  says  Captain  Maconochie^ 
'  Colonel  Montesinos'  words  in  his  pamphlet  are  striking: — 

Acooiding  to  the  views  to  which  I  was  thus  led^  and  never 
forgetting  that  the  double  oljeot  of  punishment  is  to  reform 
those  snlgected  to  it,  and  to  give  a  salutary  warning  to  others, 
I  sought  by  every  means,  and  at  any  cost,  to  extirpate  in  my 
prisoners  tiie  lamentable  germ  of  idleness,  and  to  inspire  them 
instead  with  a  love  of  labour,  seeking  to  impress  this  beneficial 
sentiment  erer  more  and  more  in  thdr  hearts.  But  as  unpro- 
ductive work  in  the  prison  could  by  no  means  effect  this,  I  made 
it  a  rule,  whenever  any  one  showed  a  dieposition  to  labour,  but 
had  no  occupation  which  could  contribute  after  his  discharge  to 
maintain  him  honestly,  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  8\ich,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  sought  to  bring  within  the  prison  as  many 
different  workshops  as  possible,  allowing  him  to  choose  among 
til  cm  which  was  likely  to  be  most  advantageous  to  him;  and 
now  there  are  above  40  of  these  all  in  full  operation,  and  all. 
originally  organized  and  still  maintained  by  the  knowledge  and 
capacity  of  the  prisoners  themselves.  Neither  for  their  intro- 
duction, nor  for  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  the  prison,  have  I 
ever  asked  the  Cjovcrnnicnt  for  a  single  farthing  (un  solo  inara- 
vedi),  nor  called  in  the  assistance  of  any  mechanics  from  without. 
It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  many  of  these  workshops  has 
been  thus  very  slow  and  troublesome ;  for,  not  having  had  funds 
at  my  disposal  for  the  first  purchase  even  of  the  necessan,-^  tools 
and  machines  for  them,  I  have  been  compelled  to  proceed  only 
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step  by  step  in  them.  But  on  the  one  hand,  I  could  not  lielp  the 
V  ant  of  money  ;  nnd  on  the  other,  I  have  always  thought  a 
frequent  and  intimate  correspondence  between  the  j)risoncrs 
and  persons  of  a  different  dcbchptiou  outside  objectionable,  and 
I  have  thus  had  no  choiee. 

"  The  establishment  of  one  workshop,  and  the  diflieulties 
experienced  in  managing  it,  showed  me  both  how  to  introduce 
more  and  to  enlarge  those  already  in  operation,  and  I  thua 
further  gradually  acquired  the  intimate  conviction  that,  without 
the  stimulus  of  some  personal  advantage  accruing  to  themselves 
from  their  labour,  it  is  dillicult  to  obtain  work  even  from  the 
already  skilled,  and  almost  impossible  to  get  the  unskilled  to 
leara.  Rej^eated  experiments  convinced  me  of  the  practical 
lesson  iiiToIved  in  this  maxim  of  social  economy,  and  that  what 
neither  severity  of  punishments,  nor  constancy  in  inflicting  them, 
could  exact,  the  slightest  personal  interest  will  jreadily  obtain. 
In  different  ways,  therefore,  during  my  command,  I  have 
applied  this  powerful  stimulant,  and  the  excellent  results  it  has 
always  yielded,  and  the  powerful  germs  of  reform  which  are 
constantly  developed  under  its  influence  [desaroUame  a  Jtt  im- 
pubo),  have  at  length  fully  convinced  me  that  the  most  ineffi- 
cacious of  all  methods  in  a  prison — ^the  most  pernicious  and 
fiktal  to  every  chance  of  reform,  are  punishments  carried  the 
length  of  hardinesa.  The  maxim  should  be  constant,  and  of 
universal  application  in  such  places,  not  to  degrade  further 
those  who  come  to  them  already  degraded  hy  their  crimes. 
Self-respect  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sentiments  of  the 
human  mind,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  personal  (el 
mat  ^foista) ;  and  he  who  will  not  condescend,  in  some  degree^ 
according  to  circumstances,  to  flatter  it,  will  never  attain  his 
object  by  any  series  of  chastisements  {nutgtm  Unoffe  de  eastigos), 
the  effisct  of  ill-treatment  being  to  irritate  rather  than  correct 
and  thus  turn  ftom  vefom  instead  of  attracting  to  it. 

' '  Moreover,  the  love  of  labour  cannot  be  communicated  by 
violent  means  (r^amenet),  but  rather  by  persuasion  and  encou- 
ragement; and  although  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  q»ecific 
amount  of  work  finom  prisoners  by  the  aid  of  the  stick  (as  is 
sometimes  recommended  by  high  functionaries  in  this  depart- 
ment), yet  the  consequence  is  necessarily  aversion  for  an  em- 
ployment which  involves  so  many  penalties,  and  of  which  such 
a  bitter  recollection  must  always  be  preserved.   iVnd  the  moiuL 
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object  of  penal  establishments  is  thus  also,  in  fact,  defeated — 
"wliicli  should  be  not  so  much  to  inflict  pain  as  to  correct ;  to 
receive  men  idle  and  ill-intentioned,  and  return  them  to 
society^  if  possible,  honest  and  industrious  citizens. 

'  *  It  was  not  till  after  making  many  experiments  of  severity 
that  I  came  firmly  to  this  conclusion  ;  but  ultimately  I  made 
it  the  base  of  all  my  operations  on  the  minds  of  my  prisoners, 
and  the  extraordinarily  snudl  number  of  recommittals  to  my 
prison,  and  the  excellent  health  and  perfect  state  of  submission 
in  which  those  couhued  in  it  have  always  beea  keptj  seem  to 
me  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  aoimdnew/* 

'  Mr.  Hoskins  was  not  the  first,  however,  to  call  the  attention 
of  onr  countrymen  to  the  prison  at  Valencia.    It  was  visited 

by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wallis,  an  American  traveller,  in  the  year  1849, 
whose  book  was  published  in  Loudon  in  i85o.t  I  insert  his 
description : — 

' '  Near  the  Puerta  San  Vicente,  after  a  long  walk  and 
tedious  search,  we  found  an  institution  of  which  we  had  heard 
a  good  deal  from  our  Spanish  fellow-travellers.  It  was  the 
Pre.tidiOj  or  Penitentiary.  It  is  a  large  and  Avell-distributed 
edifice,  once  a  convent  of  Augustine  monks,  and  its  complete, 
extensive,  and  admiralde  arrangement  would  do  no  discredit  to 
any  nation.  I  confess  that  I  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  any 
such  thing  in  Spain.  Tlie  Guide-book  (Murray's)  omits  it 
altogether,  though  there  is  certainly  notliing  half  so  interesting, 
as  indicative  of  national  progress,  witliin  the  limits  of  A  alencia. 

' '  The  Augustine  Convent  was  applied  to  its  present  uses  in 
1838.  It  now  contains  about  900  prisoners;  and  we  were  told 
that  about  400,  confined  for  minor  violations  of  the  law,  had 
been  released  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  marriage.  They 
are  distributed  in  different  chambers,  and  dedicated  to  various 
branches  of  industry.  Nearly  all  the  trades  are  represented. 
Their  fabrics  of  coarse  cotton  are  admirable,  and  they  work 
successfully  in  silks,  velvets,  and  fine  cutlery.  There  is  a 
printing-press,  at  which  work  is  done,  by  contract,  for  publishen 
In  the  city.  Wc  went  through  it,  and  found  the  devils  numerous 
and  busy.    Hard  1^  was  the  bindery,  whieh  seemed  to  be  in 

*  Account  of  the  PabHo  Prison  at  YaleDcia.    By  Captain  Maconoohie.    p*  IS* 
t  Glimpta  of  Spain  ;  or,  NoUt  qf  an  Vt^/bUthtd  Tom-,  iiy  &  T.  WaUm.  London : 
fkmpBon  LoW|  1850.  p.  57. 
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considerable  demand.    The  infirmary  was  in  eapital  order, 

clean,  airy,  and  well-distributed  ;  tbe  apothecary's  shop  and 

lalx)ratory  as  nice  and  comj)lctc  as  could  be  desired.  The 
dormitories  were  cleau  to  a  dcji^rcc  ;  each  man's  mat,  mattress, 
aud  bed-clothiunj  hanging  over  the  spot  on  wliich  he  was  to 
spread  them  at  night.  Kitchen,  bakery,  garden,  every  depart- 
ment we  Waited,  wjis  as  thoroughly  in  order  as  the  most  vigilant 
system  eouhl  make  it.  Tlie  discipline  is  mild  but  strict.  There 
is  not  an  armed  man  about  the  estaljlislmu  nt,  and  the  keepers, 
notwithstaiulintc,  are  very  few.  The  most  trustworthv  of  the 
convicts  liave  the  immediate  superintendence  of  their  fellows. 
A  lazy  rascal  is  put  to  scrubbing,  and  such  menial  work.  A 
riot  or  quarrel  is  puiiislied  with  a  severe  trouncing — obstiiiate 
and  malicious  conduct  with  solitude,  the  cell,  bread  and  water. 
Few  cases,  however,  occur  requiring  punisliment,  although  cer- 
tainly a  set  of  more  uimiitigated  rascals,  jdiysiognomically  con- 
sidered, never  went  unhung.*  Tlie  dread  of  being  removed  to 
the  galleys  or  the  chain-gang,  no  doubt  keeps  them  in  order. 
They  seemed  all  of  them  to  be  well  fed.  I  saw  their  bread, 
which  is  coarse,  but  light  and  sound,  ^feat  is  not  allowed 
them  every  day.  They  are  regularly  tasked,  da}'  by  day,  and  are 
paid  for  OTer*work.  All  under  1 8  are  compelled,  aud  the  whole 
of  them  are  encouraged^  to  go  to  school,  where  th^  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  accounts,  drawing,  and  geography.  I  went 
into  the  school-room,  which  is  a  fine,  spacious  apartment,  and 
obviously  not  gotten  up  for  show,  for  it  had  all  the  marks  of 
being  constantly  in  use,  and  I  saw  some  excellent  specimens  of 
writing  and  drawing  where  the  scholars  had  left  them. «  There 

•  The  oppoaito  imprwioniy  u  to  tiM  oonntenanoes  of  the  pritmien  produced  on 

the  rainds  of  Mr.  Hoskins  and  Mr.  "WaJlis,  would  seem  tO  ibow  that  much  reliance 
cannot  be  plnct  il  on  ithysiognoniical  estimates  made  by  casual  visitors  ;  yet  it  ia 
beyond  a  doubt  tUat  a  great  improvement  ia  the  expression  of  the  face  is  often  very 
quid^ly  OMiaed  by  good  tndniag.  At  U10  OntciMt  Bapf  Home  is  Belyidera-creaeont, 
Hungerford  Bridge,  pbotognplis  are  taken  of  the  kds  from  time  to  time,  whidi 
exhibit  this  amelioration  in  a  very  strikinn;  manner.  'Mr.  Driver  showed  me  the 
entu"  -v-t-'TTi  of  works,  hut  his  specinienn  ;ir<;  capital,  and  his  management  of  the 
boyci  wuiiiioriul ;  he  ia  thu  Arnold  of  tlte  iiagged  School  Managers  ;  and  I  had 
rather  fee  his  photographs  of  pupils  in  different  phaeee  of  refonuAtioiif  from  the 
'  raw  material '  to  the  six  months'  hoy,  than  anything  in  the  Koyal  Academy.  Tell 
all  our  friends  of  all  relii,non-<  to  call  on  Mr.  Driver,  and  noone,  with  heart,  or  head,  or 
iiaitb,  can  leave  the  iiefugu  without  feeling  poiwibly  smaller,  but  certainly  wiser.' — 
QiMrttfrfy  Rewrd,  p.  sUL  j  Irkk  (^luuicrlg  JMw,  June,  iS^C.^M,  2>.  M, 
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is  a  post-office  regularly  kept  in  the  establishment,  and  all  who 
conduct  themselves  well  are  permitted  to  write  occasionally  to 
their  friends,  and  to  receive  their  replies.    Indeed,  the  villains 
seemed  very  happy,  for  th^  were  at  work  in  the  courts,  and 
even  outside  the  walls,  some  of  them,  apparently,  at  their  own 
sweet  will^  but  without  attempt  or  visible  inclination  to  escape. 
Valencia,  to  be  sure,  is  veiy  well  guarded,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  a  fugitive  to  avoid  detection  long.    A  knowledge  of 
this,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  eye  of  the  keeper  is  always  uixm 
them  from  some  certain  but  unknown  point,  must  have  a  very 
sedative  eflfeet  upon  thdr  locomotive  propensities.    When  at 
work  th^  are  permitted  to  converse  in  a  low  tone;  this  is  an 
extremely  rational  concession  to  the  social  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  which  will  always  gratify  themselves  in  some  way,  let 
the  prohibition  be  as  stringent  and  the  penalty  as  severe  as  it 
may.    A  distiugui.sliL'd  foreigner,  who  had  dedicated  great 
intelligence  and  i>owers  of  acute  observation  to  the  cxamiuuliou 
of  prisons  and  their  discipline,  informed  me  lately,  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  contrivance  for  the  prevention  of  inter-comnui- 
nication  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  convicts  had  not  been  able 
to  evade.     QLies^tionable,  then,  as  is  the  policy  of  perfect  isola- 
tion, at  the  best,  how  idle  is  the  attempt  to  realize  it  when 
failure  is  certain.  The  sensible  guide  who  went  with  us  through 
the  Presidio,  attril)utcd  a  great  deal  of  the  docility  of  its  inmates, 
and  the  frequent  cases  of  moral  improvement,  to  the  humane 
indulgences  which,  within  strict  limits,  were  permitted  by  its 
discipline.    T  persuaded  myself,  how  justly  I  know  not,  that  to 
this  moderate  treatment  was  due  the  refreshing  absence  of  a 
characteristic  so  painfully  visible  in  our  silent  model  prisons  ; 
I  mean  the  pale,  attenuated  faces,  whose  whole  expression 
glares  on  you  through  the  bright,  anxious  eyes,  condemned  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  sight,  speech,  and  hearing.    As  we  passed 
through  the  apartments^,  all  the  convicts  rose,  and  stood  unco* 
vered.    One  of  them,  a  comb-maker,  had  a  tame  rat  upon  his 
shoulder.    He  had  made  a  collar  for  it,  with  little  bells|  which 
the  creature  wore ;  another  liad  a  pet  bird  fluttering  around 
him.    The  manner  of  them  all  to  the  keepers  was  exceedingly 
respectful,  that  of  the  keepers  considerate  and  kind.  Our 
dcerane,  who  seemed  to  have  both  pride  and  pleasure  in  out 
approbation  of  what  we  saw,  conducted  us  finally  to  a  show* 

o  o 
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Louse,  connoctcd  with  a  large  shop  at  the  gate,  where  there 
were  exhibited,  in  ghias  cases,  some  specimens  of  elegant  work- 
manship by  the  convicts,  sach  as  knives,  pistols,  embroidery, 
and  fancy  hardware.  My  oompamons  and  myself  made  pur 
little  puiehases,  and  went  away  well  pleased  to  have  some 
memorials  of  an  institution  so  excellent,  humane,  and  nsefiiL 
As  the  gate  closed  on  us,  the  last  olject  that  we  saw  was  the 
old  garden  of  the  cloisters,  with  its  orange  and  lemon  trees,  as 
fair  and  fragrant  in  the  den  of  thieves  as  once  within  the  house 
of  prayer.  A  lesson  there  may  be  in  this  impartial  bounty  of 
our  mother  earth,  to  those  whom  men  reverence,  and  those 
whom  they  despise.  It  teaches  us,  does  it  not,  that  with  a 
common  nature,  thm  are  none  too  pure  and  virtuous  to  spum 
the  dairos  of  the  wretched  and  the  outcast  ?  Claims  to  be  held 
as  fellow-creatures;  claims  to  be  brought  hade  from  sin  and 
sorrow,  if  it  may  be ;  claims,  that  ignorance  and  want  and 
temptation  be  remembered  and  considered  and  removed  ;  claims, 
not  to  be  cast  off  for  ever,  while  cliaiity  Ciin  nui'se  the  hope  of 
their  return.' 

'It  will  be  remembered  that  several  of  your  witnesses  have 
Bpolven  to  the  unfavourable  eftcct  produced  on  criminals  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude,  by  their  being  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  earning  tickets- of-lcave.  Tlie  evidence  of  Capt.  AVhitty, 
First  Reiw)rt,  pp.  82-3,  is  worthy  of  great  attention,  ptjinting 
ns  it  does  most  foreildy  to  the  results  of  the  policy  which  has 
been  adopted  as  regards  such  convicts.  These  results  have 
been  settled  discontent,  breaking  forth  on  one  occasion  into 
mutiny  ;  a  serious  depreciation  in  the  amount  and  value  of 
convict  hibour,  and  a  permanent  relaxation  in  the  cudeavoiu« 
of  the  men  to  gain  the  goo<l  opinion  of  the  authorities.  The 
testimony  of  Captain  ^Vhitty,  speaking  to  facts  so  thoroughly 
within  his  own  knowledge,  requires  no  corroboration.  But  as 
a  further  and  more  complete  illustration  of  the  principles  which 
ga^  e  rise  to  these  facts,  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  Colonel  Montesinofl^  aa  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  have  followed  the  more  complete  adoption  of  a  similar 
policy  in  the  treatment  of  convicts,  in  the  prisons  of  Spain. 
Up  to  a  late  period,  criminals  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  improving 
their  position  while  in  gaol,  and  of  shortening  their  terms  <^ 
confinement,  by  the  exercise  of  .industiy  and  self-oontrol.  But 
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noWj  tbe  new  criminal  code,  tbese  powerfbl  itinralants  are 
withdnwn,  and  tbat  rapid  deterioration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
men  has  emned^  which  might  have  heen  predicted  by  any  per- 
■on  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  mdiments  of  pri- 
son discipline. 

*  Let  me  indolge  the  ha^  tbat  the  experience  of  Munich 
and  Valencia,  under  Obermaier  and  Montesinos^  will  encourage 
all  who  have  the  requisite  authority  so  to  act,  to  pursue  a  similar 
course,  or,  at  all  events,  a  course  founded  on  similar  principles, 
to  that  which  I  learn  from  the  evidence  of  Captain  Crolton,  lie 
has  inaugurated  in  Ireland.  In  particular  I  refer  to  the  treat- 
ment of  such  convicts  as  '  by  prison-charactcr  and  lenj^th  of 
servitude  are  thought  eligible  for  tickets  of  licence,  and  who 
arc  removed  either  to  Smithfichl  or  Fort  Camden,  according  to 
their  class,  to  be  there  detained  until  they  can  procure  satisfac- 
tory oft'ers  of  employment,  or  give  some  sufficient  guarantee 
that  they  have  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood  (for 
M  liich  purpose  every  reasonable  assistance  and  facility  is  afforded 
to  them)  when  they  arc  released  on  licence.  During  their  de- 
tention tlieir  reformation  and  good  intentions  are  further  tested 
by  giving  them  increased  liberty  of  action,  and  by  employing 
them  as  far  as  possible  like  free  labourers/  p.  142.  By  such 
treatment  I  entertain  a  confident  expectation  that  the  doubt 
which  has  preised  on  the  miud  of  Sir  George  Grey,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  ensuring  reformation  by  the  discipline  of  a  prison, 
will  be  removed.  '  The  reason/  he  says,  '  why  a  ticket-of-leave 
cnuTiot  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  reclamation  is  obvious. 
As  long  as  a  man  is  immured  in  a  prison,  where  he  is  denied 
.the  opportunity  of  getting  drunk,  and  of  associating  with  those 
who  might  lead  him  into  temptation,  he  is  evidently  so  circum- 
stanced that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  afford  us  the  means  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfiiietofy  oonelauiCRi  as  to  whether  his  repen- 
tance is  genuine  or  aflfected.'*  The  position  of  the  i^ght 
Honourable  Secretary  Is  impregnable.  So  long  as  a  man  is 
denied  all  fireedom  of  action,  it  is  impossible  he  should  acquire 
the  habit  of  self-oontrol.  And  even  if  he  could  acquire  it,  he 
would  have  no  means  of  manifesting  the  possessiim  of  this 
great  &cnlty.    Tbe  course,  then^  which  reason  seems  to  point 
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oat  18^  ficom  time  to  time^  as  rapidlj  as  bis  progress  will  permit^ 
to  relax  the  coercion  which  is  exercised  over  him ;  to  confer 
upon  him  by  degrees  the  guidaDoe  of  his  own  actions,  to  cast 
upon  him  the  consequences  of  his  fiiuliixes  in  the  art  of  self- 
government;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  permit  him  to  enjoy 
the  fhuts  of  success  whensoever  he  achieves  it.  Convicts  whose 
training  has  been  so  adjasted  as  best  to  fit  them  for  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty^  will  find  the  change  firom  the  last  8ta<;c  of 
restraint  to  perfect  fireedom  so  slight  as  to  diminish  almost  to 
nothing  the  danger  of  relapse.  And  in  the  frame  of  mind  in 
-wliich  the  prisoner  will  then  be  founds  it  will  be  by  no  means 
difticiilt  (if  it  should  be  thought  desirable)  to  induce  him  to 
stay  under  the  friendly  employment  of  the  prison  authorities, 
until  he  has  earned  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  subsequent  to 
the  termination  of  all  control  over  his  person. 

'In  conclusion,  permit  mc  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  tlianking  you  and  tlic  (>ommittcc,  for  the  indulgence 
"Nvith  ^vliich  you  listened  to  that  part  of  my  evidence  which 
consists  merely  of  opinion.  And  if  it  should  bo  found  that  the 
language  ■vvliich  I  have  sometimes  used,  savours  of  over-confi- 
dence in  tlie  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  I  ask  for 
your  favourable  intcrj)rctation  of  my  words;  assuring  you  tliat 
no  man  feels  more  deeply  convinced  than  I  do  myself,  that 
much  remains  to  be  learnt  and  unlearnt  by  ever}'  student  of 
the  science  which  the  Committee  has  been  with  so  much  labour, 
and,  I  trust,  with  corresponding  success,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote.— I  have,  &C. 

(Signed)  '  M.  D.  Hill. 

*  'To  the  Right  Hon.  M.  T.  Bnines,  INT. P., 

Chttinuau  of  the  Transportation  Comwittee.' 


*  Qmutumi  concerning  the  State  Prigon  at  Mwueh. 

'  I.  Is  Governor  Obermaier  still  at  the  head  of  the  Munich 
State  Prison? 

'  2.  Can  any  statistics  be  procured  which  will  show  the  num^ 
bers  or  proportions  permanenily  reclaimed^  and  those  rdapsed 
or  re-committed? 
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'  3.  Is  the  prison  of  Kaiaerdantem  still  conducted  on  the 
principles  established  by  Qovernor  Obernuder  f 

' '  4.  If  there  have  hook  any  change,  either  there  or  at  Munich, 
please  to  state  both  the  cause  and  the  consequences  of  such 
change? 

'5.  Have  the  prindplcB  and  plans  of  Goremor  Obermsier 
obtained  imitators  in  Germany,  or  elsewhere? 

'6.  Tleue  to  specify  the  places,  and  state  whether  they  have 
been  soocessful? 

'  7.  Have  industry  and  good  conduct  any  operation  in  short- 
ening imprisonment? 

' 8.  What  are  the  average  annual  earnings  of  eadi  prisoner? 

*  9.  What  is  thp  cost  of  each  prisoner  tor  food,  clothing, 
together  with  his  quota  for  rent  and  repairs,  and  for  salaries^  &c.  ? 

'10.  What  is  the  proportion  between  prisoners  and  oflBcers, 
including  under  tlie  term  officers  all  who  arc  engaged  on  ac- 
count of  the  prisoners  in  and  alwut  the  prison  ? 

'  II.  Arc  the  sentences  for  long  terms^  as  compared  with  the 
sentences  in  England  ? 

*  12.  Is  the  system  approved  by  those  who  arc  considered  to 
understand  the  suhject  ? 

'13.  What  is  the  provision  for  instruction,  religious  and 
secular? 

'14.  Is  the  discharge  in  all  cases  absolute,  or  sometimes  ' 
conditional,  like  our  tickcts-of-lcavc  ? 

'15.  Is  there  any  system  of  patronage  or  guardianship  after 
liberation  ? 

'16.  Are  there  Societes  de  Patronage  in  Bavaria,  similar  to 
those  in  France  and  other  Continental  countries^  whose  mem- 
bers undertake  to  watch  over  discharged  prisoners,  and  young 
persona  leaving  xefonnatoiy  schools  ? 

'  17.  If  so,  how  are  diey  organifed  ? 


<  STATE  PaiSON  AT  MUNICH. 

'  Answers  to  Questions  put  April,  1856. 

*  I.  The  Ckrancinor  of  State,  M.  Obermaier^  is  still  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Prison  at  Honich* 
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'  2.  Evcrv  vcar  a  return  is  made  by  the  autliurities,  iiullcat- 
ing  iiKli\  idually  such  of  the  liberated  prisoners  as  are,  after  a 
period  of  one  year  from  tlie  time  of  tlicir  discharge,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  reformed,  sueh  as  are  still  of  doubtful  character^  aud 
those  that  have  relapsed  into  crime. 

'  From  the  Penitentiary  at  Munich  were  discharged — 

'  In  the  year  1850, 132  priaonen:  88  of  theae  were  reformed, 
26  still  doubtful,  II  rdapaed. 

'  In  the  year  70  prisonera :  52  of  these  were  reformed, 
.  7  still  doubtful,  6  relapsed. 

'  In  the  year  1852,  36  prisonera :  %$  of  which  were  reformed, 
9  still  doubtful,  I  relapeed. 

'In  the  year  1853,  a8  prisonera :  j8  of  which  were  reformed, 
4  still  doubtful,  4  rdapsed. 

'  In  the  year  1854, 33  priaoners :  25  of  which  were  reformed, 
2  doubtful,  4  relapeed. 

'The  rest  of  the  diachaiged  prisonera  weie  either  in  foreign 
parts  at  the  time  the  returns  were  made,  or  had  emigrated, 
or  had  died,  or  their  places  of  abode  could  not  be  found 
out. 

'3.  The  Central  Prison  at  Kaiserslautem  is  still  managed 
and  governed  according  to  M.  Obermaier'B  principles^  in  the 
ay  which  he  himself  established  there. 

*  4.  The  answer  to  this  point  has  been  given  in  the  answer 
to  the  preceding  question,  as  neither  at  Munich  uor  at  Kaisers- 
lautem has  any  change  taken  place. 

'  5.  M.  Obcrmaier's  principles  have  been  carried  out  in 
Bavaria  in  all  the  prisons  for  male  offenders ;  and  have  also 
more  or  less  1mm  adopted  in  other  German  States,  asi  well  as 
in  foreign  countries. 

'  6.  Modciiu  is  here  especially  to  be  mentioned ;  but  how 
M.  Obcrmaier's  priuci^jles  have  answered  in  other  countries  is 
not  known  here. 

'  7.  According  to  the  laws  of  Bavaria,  industry  and  good 
conduct  shorten  the  terms  of  imprisonmcut,  according  to  the 
following  rule  : — 

*  The  criminal  sentenced  to  '  penal  servitude  for  an  unfixed 
period/ — see  the  answer  to  the  i  ith  question, — may  expect  his 
pardon  after  16  years'  imprisonment,  if,  during  his  incarceration. 
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or  at  any  rate  for  10  years^  he  have  shown  continually  extreme 
industry,  not  have  incurred  punishment  for  malice  or  insubor- 
dination, and  otherwiae  have  given  evident  proof  of  hia  refor- 

mation. 

'  Offenders  sentenced  to  '  fixed  terms  of  penal  servitude/  or 
to  '  the  house  of  correction/  can,  under  the  same  conditional 
shorten  their  terms  of  punishment,  and  may  expect  that  mercy* 
will  be  extended  to  them  after  having  been  imprisoned  three* 
fourths  of  their  time. 

*  8.  In  the  Penitentiary  of  Munich  every  prisoner  has  earned 
in  the  six  years  from  1850  to  1855,  ah  average  of  iBfl,  50^, 
(i/.  iij^dL)  per  annum,  deducting  all  expenses  connected 
with  and  arising  firom  his  employment. 

'  It  has  to  be  stated  here  that  this  average  account  includes 
the  sick,  as  weiU  as  those  vrhich  are  either  unable  to  do  any 
vrork,  or  whose  capability  for  work  is  but  limited ;  and  that  the 
work  about  and  connected  with  the  establishment,  such  as 
sweeping,  washing,  cooking,  cutting  the  wood,  mending,  cleaning 
the  house  and  yards,  &c.,  which  is  entirely  done  by  the  prisoners, 
hfts  not  been  taken  into  account. 

'  9.  In  the  prison  at  Munich  the  average  yearly  expenses 
during  the  above-mentioned  six  years  were,  for  every  pri< 
Boner, — 


For  bMting  ftod  lighting  6  30    .    .   o  11  41I 

•  For  salaries  of  every  dcBcription  161G    .    .    1    8    5 3* 

The  eo(u««xpeiMMpwpnaf>a«r  amounted  to  .   .  11553  .   .  10  a  yli 

'  But  in  reference  to  the  above  estimate  three  points  must  be 
rcnitniibercd : 

'  1st.  In  thv.  years  1853,  1854,  1855,  the  prices  of  provisions 
were  exceedingly  bigb. 

*  indly.  Tlic  prison  at  Municb  is  an  okl  (xovcrnment  buikUng, 
and  was  banded  over  to  tbe  prison  autborities  witbout  cliargc  ; 
no  notice  ean  tbcreforc  be  taken  of  tlie  amount  of  rent,  and  of 
tlie  annual  interest  on  tbe  capital  b^id  out  in  tbe  arrangements 
of  tbe  building,  and  its  adaptation  to  its  present  use. 

'jrdly.  Tbe  expenses  of  keeping  tbe  prison  in  repair  are  not 
borne  by  the  institution,  but  are  provided  from  other  sources. 


For  maintenance 
For  drwfl  and  bed 


JL  set* 
68  18 

13  3 


5  r9  ^'A 
1    a  10^ 
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*  10.  The  officers  ^pointed  at  the  Penit^tiaiy  at  MuxiicH 
are, — 


'  The  number  of  priaonen  amoimta  oontmnallj  to  550—600.  * 
'  J  I.  The  crimmal  laws  of  Bavaria  indude  the  following 

pimishmenta  of  personal  restraint : 

'  ist.  The  sentence  to  the  chain,  whidi  can  only  he  awarded 

for  life..   The  criminal  sentenced  to  this,  punishment  is  fettered 

on  both  his  feet  bj  a  long  chain,  to  which  a  heavy  iron  ball  ia 

attached. 

'  211(1.  The  punishment  of  penal  servitude,  which  is  never 
awarded  for  life,  but  cither  for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  or  for 

an  unfixed  period. 

'  Tlie  criminal  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  a  time  not 
s^jccificd  may,  after  sixticn  years'  imprisonment,  expect  his 
liberation  on  the  conditions  named  under  s.  7. 

'  Tlie  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  a  definite  period  may 
not  be  awarded  for  more  than  twenty,  nor  for  less  than  eight, 
years. 

'  The  chmiual  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  carries  a  lighter 
chain. 

*  3rd.  The  sentence  to  the  house  of  correction,  whicli  cannot 
be  awarded  for  more  than  eight,  nor  for  less  than  one  year. 

'  4th.  Common  imprisonment,  which  can  be  given  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

'It  is  not  known  here  if  these  punishments  of  personal 
restraint  can  be  compared  to  those  given  in  England. 

'  The  prison  at  Munich  confines  only  offenders  sentenced 
rather  to  the  chain  or  to  penal  servitude,  or  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  more  than  four  years. 

'12,  In  Bavaria,  as  in  the  whole  of  Grermany,  there  are  two 
parties,  which  hold  opposite  opinions  on  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline;  the  one  advocating  the  method  that  allows  inter- 
communion among  the  pcisonem,  and  the  other  adopting  the 
principle  of  solitary  confinement.  M.  Obermaier's  plan  ia 
approved  of  by  the  former,  and  disputed  by  the  latter. 


One  <lirec(i  r. 
One  treasurer. 
One  Icgftl  offlosr* 
One  oletk. 
Ooe  book-keeper. 
One  clergyinaa. 
OiMtoamer. 


One  pbysioiaB. 


Two  workmaatert, 
Ooe  g;utleoer. 
Twenty  gaolen. 
A  i^dMi  of  twenty 
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'  13.  At  ihe  prison  of  Munich,  in  which  only  Roman  Catholic 
offenders  aie  oonfmed,  a  special  dergjrman  is  appointed,  who 
officiates  at  fcgnlar  divine  services,  gives  religious  instruction 
and  the  holy  sacraments  to  tiie  prisoners,  and  who  otherwise, 
in  concert  with  the  director,  labours  for  their  moral  improve- 
ment and  reformation. 

'The  parisoneis  not  too  for  advanced  in  age  receive  element 
tary  instruction,  to  which  end  a  special  teacher  is  appointed* 

*  There  are  atoo  books  on  religious  and  generally  usefol  sub- 
jects belonging  to  the  establishment,  in  the  reading  of  which 
the  prisoners  can  fill  their  spare  time  in  an  appropriate  and 
usefol  manner. 

'  The  instmetioii  in  the  different  branches  of  work  introduced 
into  the  establishment  is  given  by  the  appointed  masters  of 
the  work,  and,  under  their  direction,  by  the  more  dever 
prisoners. 

'14.  The  discharge  of  the  prisoners  is  in  all  cases  absolute, 
except  under  very  particular  circumstances ;  for  example,  in 
cases  of  illness  or  urgent  family  affairs,  wlierc  the  special  mercy 
of  the  King  permits,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  the  liberation 
of  a  prisouer. 

'  Arrangements  which  can  be  compared  to  the  tickets-of- 
leave  do  not  exist  in  Bavaria. 

'15.  Relative  to  the  care  of  the  liberated  prisoners,  and  to 
tlie  wateli  over  them,  tlie  laws  of  Bavaria  determine  that — 

*  ist.  The  parish  in  whose  district  a  prisoner  has  his  home  is 
obliged  to  care  for  his  maintenance  and  his  employment  after 
he  has  left  the  prison,  and  six  weeks  previous  to  bis  dischai^ge 
is  made  acquainted  with  it. 

'  2nd.  The  prisouer,  after  his  discharge,  is  put  under  the 
especial  surveillance  of  the  police. 

'  In  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  punished  with  confine- 
ment'in  the  iiousc  of  correction,  or  with  minor  pimishmcnts  of 
personal  restraint,  this  surveillance  is  exercised  only  in  those 
cases  where  the  prisoner,  by  his  mode  of  life,  or  by  his  character 
or  conduct,  has  created  the  impresoon  of  being  especially 
dangerous  to  socie^. 

'  16.  Bavaria  has  societies  of  this  character.  ' 

'17.  The  ofganisation  of  these  sodeties  is  generally  the  fol- 
lowing:— 
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'Every  province  has  one  of  these  societies,  uitli  a  managing 
committee  in  its  capital^  called  the  Provincial  Committee. 

'  Ab  a  general  ride,  every  district  in  the  provinoe  has  another 
committee^  tenned  the  District  Committee. 

'  The  memhen  of  the  aocie^  xesidmit  in  the  district  elect 
the  district  committee,  and  the  district  committees  elect  the 
provincial  committee.  ' 

'The  committees  are  chosen  for  three  yean. 

'  From  among  their  own  number  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees elect  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

*  The  business  of  the  district  committee  is  to  accept  the  ofiers 
for  membership  to  the  society,  to  manage  the  finances  of  the 
society  in  the  district,  and  to  do  everything  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  refionnation  of  the  discharged  prisoners  of  their 
dirtrict,  and  Ibr  the  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  them. 

'  Six  weeks  before  a  prisoner  is  discharged,  the  governor  or 
director  of  the  prison  gives  a  notice  thereof  to  the  district  com- 
mittee in  question,  accompanied  by  full  particulars  as  regards 
person,  religious  profession,  education,  and  trade  of  the  prisoner, 
as  well  as  regards  the  hopes  which  may  be  entertained  of  liis 
reformation,  and  the  sum  of  money  he  brings  from  prison,  and 
the  reasons  which  make  the  assistance  of  the  society  desirable. 

'The  district  committee  then  undertakes  the  support  or 
employment  of  those  discharged  prisoners,  wlioni  it  deems 
proper  objects  for  the  exercise  of  its  benevolent  intentions,  and 
does  so  with  s{)ecial  regard  to  all  the  particular  circumstances 
connected  with  each  casCj  and  exercises,  at  the  same  time,  a 
perpetual  personal  supcrvisiou  over  all  the  persons  it  may  have 
taken  under  its  care. 

The  district  eomniittce  is,  by  its  labours,  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  police  authorities  and  other  district  com- 
mittees,  with  a  view  to  mutual  assistance. 

'  Every  quarter  the  district  committee  sends  an  account  of 
the  state  and  the  activity  of  the  society  in  the  district  to  the 
proWncial  conunittee. 

'  The  provincial  coramUtee  annually  compiles  a  financial  and 
general  statement  of  the  position  of  the  society  in  the  province. 

'  Every  district  committee  gives  a  certain  share  of  its  income 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  provincial  committee. 

'The  provincial  committee  divides  these  contributions,  and 
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any  other  inoome  it  may  fso^'oj,  amongtt  those  district  com- 
mittees which  Teq[uiie  aatistance,  or  amongst  other  kindred 
institatioiiB. 

*  Of  late,  the  attention  of  these  sodetiea  has  chiefly  heen 
directed  to  the  estahlishment  of  asylums  intended  to  receive 
those  discharged  prisoners  who^  at  the  time  of  their  discharge^ 
do  not  appear  to  he  fbUy  reformed,  or  are.  nnahle  to  find  else- 
where immediate  proper  employment  and  a  home.' 


'  Thk  Peison  at  Valencia. — QifeWtofit  and  their  Antwers, 

'  Q.  I.  Is  Colonel  Moutc:>iiios  btill  at  the  head  of  the  pribou 
at  Valencia  ? 

*  A.  I.  Colonel  Montcsinos  is  not  now  at  the  head  of  the 
prison  of  Valencia,  having  rclinquisliLd  his  office.  By  the 
Bystem  which  he  established,  the  prisoner  was  made  aware  that 
by  bcliaving  well,  by  applying  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  w^ine 
art  or  trade,  and  by  good  moral  conduct,  he  wovdd  ameliorate 
liis  present  treatment,  and  improve  his  future  position ;  and  the 
desired  result  had  been  obtained  of  diminishing  to  two  per  cent.  - 
the  annual  recommitments,  which  had  formerly  amounted  to 
35  per  cent.  The  publication  of  the  new  penal  code,  which 
converted  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  a  long  period  of  years 
into  imprisonment  for  life,  and  which  deprived  the  governor  of 
the  prison  of  all  power  of  alleviating  tlie  condition  of  the  con- 
vict, however  much  he  might  deserve  it,  or  however  desirable  it 
might  be  as  a  stimulus  to  the  others,  took  from  the  unhappy 
prisoner  all  hope  that  his  industry  or  good  conduct  would  avail 
him  anything.  Uneonsoled  by  the  hope  of  improving  their  lot^ 
Colonel  Montcsinos  observed  that  the  convicts  lost  their  energy, 
E  feeling  of  despair  spread  among  them^  and  their  ardour  in 
acquiring  a  trade  abated ;  indeed,  that  they  continued  to  work 
at  all  was  the  resnlt  of  discipline  and  conseqnent  subordination, 
but  th^  labonred  without  seal,  without  any  love  of  work,  and 
without  the  hearty  good-wiU  they  h^d  exhibited  before  the 
introduction  of  the  new  penal  code.  Finding  no  means  by  , 
which  he  conld  counteract  this  terrible  evil,  which  utterly 
destroyed  his  system.  Colonel  Montcsinos  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment. 
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'  He  liad,  moreover,  another  reason — namely,  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  said  code  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
incompetent  persons  ns  ofllcers,  who,  faulty  in  choraciter,  and 
having  other  unfiiTOurable  qualities,  could  not  produce  good 
results. 

*  In  such  an  enterprise  as  this,  those  who  axe  in  command 
must  have  received  a  regular  education,  he  of  correct  hehaviour, 
and  th^  must  he  irreproachable  in  conduct  and  morals ;  Ibr 
those  who  come  under  theur  care  having  sinned  thron|^  lack  of 
these  very  qualities,  and  it  being  the  olject  of' the  law  to 
reform,  while  it  punishes,  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  foster  them 
must  himsdf  possess  the  principles  whose  practice  he  has  to 
enforce,  for  if  he  be  ignorant  of  them  he  will  be  unable  to  pro* 
cure  their  adoption.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  Cdlond  Monlesinos,  there  are  but  few 
persons  in  Spain  who  are  criminal  firom  natural  depravity,  but 
the  greater  number  fall  into  crime  through  want  of  education 
and  good  principles. 

'  He  has  reclaimed  many  convicts  who  had  received  very 
severe  sentences,  wlio  are  now  settled  in  their  homes,  working 
at  their  trades  learnt  in  tlie  prison  of  Valencia ;  they  are  excel- 
lent in  their  domestic  relations,  and  have  become  examples  of 
good  conduct. 

'  Q.  2.  Can  any  statistics  be  procured  which  will  show  the 
number  or  proportion  permanently  reclaimed,  and  those  relapsed 
or  reconmiitted  ? 

'A.  2.  This  question  is  partly  answered  in  the  former  reply. 
As  the  data  for  ])re])aring  the  desired  statistics  arc  in  the 
archives  of  the  prison,  and  are  not  at  liand,  they  cannot  be 
given  here.  The  red  action  in  the  recommittals  of  those  who 
liad  undergone  their  sentences  in  the  prison  of  Valencia  was  so 
striking,  that  it  was  remarked  by  the  tribunals  of  the  province, 
who  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  Government. 

'  Q.  3.  Is  the  prison  of  Valencia  still  conducted  on  the  prin* 
ciples  established  by  Colonel  Montesinos  ? 

'  ^.  3.  The  same  material  organization  remains,  but  the 
spirit  of  his  internal  arrangements  has  disappeared  since  the 
Colonel  departed,  to  such  a  degree  that  in  the  workshops  scaxodj 
any  work  is  done,  and  what  is  accomplished  is  badly  per- 
formed ;  the  remarkable  cleanliness  and  order  which  was  for- 
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merly  observed  has  disappeared ;  desertions,  then  so  exceedingly 
nure  even  of  tlioee  who  worked  outside  the  walls,  now  amount 
to  a  most  disgraoefol  number,  so  that  there  have  been  as  many 
as  43  convicts  at  once  under  heavy  punishment  for  attempts  to 
escape. 

*  Q.  4*  If  there  have  been  any  change^  please  to  state  both 
the  cause  and  the  consequences  of  such  change? 

'  A.  4.  This  question  is  answered  in  the  preceding  replies. 

'  Q.  5  and  6.  Have  the  principles  and  plans  of  Colonel 
Montesinos  obtained  imitators  in  Spain  ?  Pleaiie  to  specify  the 
places,  and  state  whether  they  have  been  successful? 

*  A.  ^  and  6.  Tfiere  have  l)ceu  wo  iniitators  in  Spain  of  the 
penal  system  of  Colonel  ^lontcsinos,  l)ufeiis  Inspector-General  of 
all  prisons  in  the  kingdom,  he  established  therein  his  system, 
which  }iro(lueed  more  or  less  favonrable  results,  according  to 
the  cliaracter  and  disposition  of   their  respective  governors. 
Some  improvement,  however,  was   visible  in  all ;  workshops 
were  introduced  which  were  profitable  to  the  treasury,  and, 
alx)ve  all,  the  moral  benefit  to  the  convicts  was  very  apparent. 
That  the  good  results  were  not  more  universal  was  owing  to  an 
impediment,  which,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  etlbrts,  the  Colonel 
■was  never  able  wholly  to  overcome.     It  arose  thus  :  when  re- 
organizing any  establishment,  he  laid  down  a  plan  in  accordance 
vrith  his  penal  system,  and  himself  put  it  in  execution ;  during 
his  stay  there,  all  went  on  well,  and  everything  got  into  its 
proper  place,  but  as  soon  as  he  went  away,  the  imperfect  xegu* 
lations  which  the  General  Board  of  Prisons  did  not  care  to 
reform,  were  brought  back  into  force,  and  confusion  again  pre- 
.vailed.     Nevertheless,  the  doctrines  of  Colonel  Montesinos 
remained,  and  gradually,  with  much  labour  on  his  part,  regained 
their  former  ascendancy.    The  effects  they  produced  were 
always  good  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  brought  some 
revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

*  Q.  7.  Have  industry  and  good  conduct  any  operation  in 
shortening  imprisoiiment? 

A,  7.  Before  the  promulgation  of  the  new  penal  code,  the 
industry  and  good  conduct  of  the  prisoner  did  operate  to 
diminish  his  imprisonment  j  the  madmum  of  the  remission 
which  th^  could  gradually  effect  being  a  third  part  of  the 
mtence,  and  no  nmre.   Guided  by  the  strictest  principles*  of 
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jastioe  and  indubitable  infonnation,  the  good  prodnoed  by  this 
regulation  was  immense.  The  public,  already  avenged^  was 
uninjuied  by  it ;  it  affiirded  a  stimulus  to  other  oonvicts,  who 
strove  to  win  the  same  reward:  and,  besides  these  obvious 
advantages,  the  Treasury  saved  the  cost  of  supporting  the  pri- 
soners who  had  gained  their  freedom  under  that  wise  provision. 

'  Q.  8.  What  are  ihe  annual  average  earnings  of  each  pri- 
soner ? 

'  A.  This  depends  on  his  greater  or  less  disposition  to 
hibour,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  occupation  which  he  may 
adopt,  as  some  are  more  profitable  than  Others,  There  have 
been  prisoners  who  had  earned  as  much  as  2000  fcals,*  or  more^ 

at  the  termination  of  their  imprisonment. 

'  Although  it  is  not  asked,  1  will  explain  the  mode  of  pay- 
mcut  pursued  by  Colonel  Montesinos.  He  never  paid  by  the 
day,  but  by  the  picee,  when  it  had  been  examined  and  ai)proved. 
Every  trade  had  its  tariff  for  the  number  of  pieces  into  whieh 
its  work  could  be  divided ;  these  were  credited  every  week  to 
the  respective  accounts  of  eaeli  ^vorkman,  l>eing  entered  in  a 
little  book,  whieh  he  kept  himself,  and  a  similar  entry  was 
made  in  the  general  book.  The  half  of  what  they  earned  went 
to  the  State,  the  other  half  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  one, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole,  was  placed  in  tlic  savings  bank, 
in  order  that,  at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment,  the  convict,  to 
whom  it  was  punctually  paid,  might  have  it  for  tlie  expenses  of 
bis  journey,  (another  source  of  economy  to  the  State),  and 
for  establishing  him«^^f  in  any  place  where  he  might  decide 
to  live;  the  remaining  fourth  part  was  paid  into  his  own 
hands,  that  he  might  obtain  tobacco,  the  only  indulgence  in 
which  he  was  permitted  to  spend  his  wages or  purchase  food, 
as  the  establishment  supplies  only  two  meals  a  day;  or  that  he 
might  tcansmit  it  to  his  family,  if  in  want. 

'  Q.  9.  What  is  the  cost  of  each  prisoner  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, together  with  his  quota  Ibr  rent  uid  repairs,  and  for  sala- 
ries^ &c 

*A,  9.  Eor  food,  elothmg,lig^t,  fad,  and  medical  attendance, 
the  cost  is  60  maravedis  (4^.)  per  diem ;  two  reals  (4}if.)  per 
diem  oover  the  whole  eipense  of  eadi  prisoner,  indud&ng  the 
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items  already  enumerated,  besides  repair  of  clothes^  washing 
(whidi  they  do  themaelTes),  shaving,  furniture^  entrance,  and  the 
elemental  school. 

m 

'  Bepain  done  to  the  building  cost  veiy  littJe,  fbr  as  tiiere  are 
always  maaons,  smiths,  carpenters,  and  stoneeatteis  among  the 
conYictsi,  the  sum  that  has  to  be  divided  among  them  is  the 
price  of  materials  alone,  and  even  of  these,  lime,  plaster,  tflesi, 
and  bricks  may  be  made  by  Ihe  prisoners ;  this  depends  upon 
the  will  and  seal  of  the  governors  of  the  diiferent  prisons. 

'Q.  10.  What  is  the  proportion  between  prisoners  and 
ofifioers,  indnding  nnder  the  torm  oflSoers  all  who  are  engaged 
on  account  of  the  prisoners  in  and  about  the  prison  f 

*  A.  10.  For  eadi  hundred  prisonm  are  required  one  capa- 
tfts  (overseer),  chosen  from  among  retired  sergeants  in  the  army, 
four  cabos  prinicros,  and  four  cabos  scgundos,  selected  from  the 
prisoners.  When  thcrr  arc  2co  convicts,  the  superintendent  is 
a  subaltern  officer,  liuving  under  liim  capatacea  and  calx)S,  and 
these  are  calli-d  a  detachment.  When  the  alx)vc  nunilxjr  is 
exceeded,  and  amounts  to  400  prisoners,  the  establishment  is 
dcnominatcfl  a  prison  of  the  second  class,  having  a  comandante, 
chosen  from  officers  of  high  rank  (Gcfes  del  Egcrcito)  ;*  a 
mayor,  from  captains  in  the  army,  who  takes  charge  of  the 
accounts ;  au  ayudente,  from  the  subaltern  officers ;  and  for  each 
hundred  men,  the  capataz  and  calxis  already  mentioned.  There 
arc  besides,  in  some  provinces,  where  the  number  of  prisoners 
is  greater,  prisons  of  the  first  class,  with  the  same  staff  of 
officers  ;  and  in  these  two  classes  of  establishments  there  is  also 
a  warder  (furricl),  a  chaplain  (capellan),  and  a  surgeon  (medico- 
cirujano).  It  will  cause  surprise  that  the  criminals  themselves 
should  be  employed  as  cabos,  and  should  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise authority,  but  the  eiperieuoe  of  many  years  has  proved' 
the  utiUty  and  economy  of  the  arrangement;  its  utility  is 
shown  in  this,  that  (selected  with  due  diMsretion)  the  men  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  companions,  with  whom  they 
live  in  constant  intercourse ;  they  understand  their  predilections 
and  desires,  are  aware  of  their  propensities,  and  foresee  their 
actions,  and  thus  are  frequently  able  to  avert  the  necessity  for 


*  Officers  of  a  certain  rank  in  the  army  claim  the  appointmeot  of  comandante  as 
of  righu— >rr. 
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punislimcnt.  As  they  obtain  consideration,  besides  deriving 
benefit  in  other  ways,  from  their  office,  they  endeavour  to  retain 
it  by  performing  its  duties  well.  Moreover,  this  arrangement 
aflfords  a  stimuluB  to  tlie  rest  to  behave  well,  that  they  may  in 
their  tnrn  he  promoted.  From  among  these  latter  aie  chosen 
the  caboBsegundos ;  and  from  tbese^  according  to  the  proofe  of 
reformation  and  of  repentance  they  give,  and  provided  they  are 
under  light  sentences  for  only  slight  offencesi,  are  selected  indivi- 
duals to  replace  the  vacancies  trhich  may  occur  among  the  cabos 
primeros. 

'  These  details  are  necessary  that  the  advantage  and  economy 
of  employing  the  convicts  as  inferior  officers  may  be  thoroughly 
understood*  Colonel  Montesinos^  in  his  written  Memoirs  says^ 
when  explaining  and  advocating  this  measure,  'the  comman- 
dant who  knew  how  to  choose  his  officers  would  have  no  un* 
toward  events  to  lament  in  his  prison/  which  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  governorship  of  the 
prison  of  Valencia  he  never  needed  an  armed  fotco  for  the 
guard  within  the  walls,  nor  even  for  that  which  accompanied 
the  gangs  of  prisoners  who  worked  outside,  amounting  in  num- 
ber often.to  400  men,  for  whom  the  convict  officers  wm  quite 
sufficient,  and  among  whom  there  were  never  either  plots'i'  nor 
desertions. 

'  The  salaries  of  the  officers  which  were  overlooked  in  a  former 
answer  arc  here  stated 


and  20CO  reals  are  allowed  in  addition,  to  the  coniandantc  and 
mayor,  for  counting-house  and  printing  expenses,  &c.,  &c. 


*  Th6  word  hmn  nMd  in  the  l^uikli  IfS.  may  ponibly  mMa  'wmyliiiito.*— 3V. 


Comanda&tft  . 

Mayor  .   •  • 

Ayndenie  .  . 

Fiirrii  1  .     .  . 

Capellaii     .  . 
Medieo  dngano 

Capfttaz      .  . 

Cabo  i»  .    .  . 


Beats.  £  ■.  d. 

ifi.ooo  cr  160  o  o 

10,000  I,  100  o  o 

6,000  6e  o  o 

4,000  I,  40  o  o 

3i3oo  *•  33  o  o 

4,400  „  44  o  o 

3,000  ,,  30  o  o 


'  In  prisons  of  the  second  class,  the  salary  of  the 


Beab. 
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'Q.  II.  Are  the  sentences  fat  long  terms,*  as  compared 
with  those  in  England? 

*A,  II.  Not  knowing  whence  tliese  qiie6ti<ms  haTC  been 
sent,  the  comparison  cannot  be  made.  The  heaviest  sentences 
are  for  twenty  years,  or  perpetual  imprisonment  in  chains 
{cadena  perpetua) ;  bat  Uiere  are  criminals  who  have  received 
two  or  tinea  sentences  to  tadma  perpetua,  berides  several  years 
of  imprisonment,  for  differrat  offences  committed  by  the  same 
person. 

*  Q.  12.  Is  the  system  of  Colonel  Montesinos  approved  by 
those  who  are  considered  to  understand  the  subject? 

'A.  12.  It  is  not  only  approved  by  those  who  understand 
the  subject,  but  praised  for  its  simplicity,  for  its  proved  advan- 
tages, ascertained  results,  and  marked  economy.  Among  the 
many  documents  which  record  and  corroborate  this  statcau  nt, 
are  twenty-two  foreign  publications  which  regard  it  as  the  be:>t 
system  of  j)rison  discipline.  Of  these,  one  only  is  English 
(notwithstanding  the  infinite  number  of  English  persons  who 
have  visited  the  prison  at  Valencia),  written  by  Captain  Maco- 
nochie,  R.N.,  K.II.,  who  describes  it,  and  its  internal  organiza- 
tion, with  great  care,  minuteness,  and  accuracy. 

'  Q.  13.  What  ifl  the  provision  for  instruction,  religious  and 
secular  ? 

'A.  13.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  Apostolic  Roman-catholio 
religion,  the  sole  faith  of  the  country,  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  in  the  trade  which  the  convict  voluntarily  selects 
among  those  established  in  the  prison,  of  which  there  were 
forty-one  when  Colonel  Montesinos  was  governor.  In  his 
time,  too^  there  was  an  evening  school  for  linear  drawing,  ap- 
j^icable  to  trades. 

'  Q.  14.  Is  the  discharge  in  all  cases  abednte^  or  sometimes 
conditional,  like  owe  ticket-of-leave  ? 

'  A,  14,  On  liberation  the  convict  is  still  subject  (if  the  sen- 
tence was  so  expressed)  to  the  surveillance  of  the  an^ortties  in 
the  place  where  he  may  fix  his  residence,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  fqppointed  bj  the  tiibuial  by  whom  he  was  sen- 
teneed. 


*  Hm  tniMktor  of  the  quettiona  into  Spaniah  put  tUsMBtniM  in  MMthw  iianii| 
oailUing,  bj  aa  «v■ll^)lt,  to  mMoa  Bof land.— 2V. 
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'  Q.  15.  Is  there  any  system  of  patronage  or  guardianship 
after  liberation? 

'A.  15.  There  is  no  other  system  of  patronage  or  surveil- 
lance for  those  who  have  been  under  punishment  than  what  is 
stated  in  the  preceding  answer. 

'  Q.  16.  Are  there  Sociit^a  de  Patronage  in  Spain  similar  to 
those  in  France  and  other  Continental  oountrieSj  whose  members 
undertake  to  watch  over  discharged  prisoners  and  young  penona 
leaving  Reformatory  Schools? 

*  A.  16.  There  arc  neither  any  mch  societies  in  Spain,  nor  aze 
there  Reformatory  Schools  for  young  persons. 

'  Q.  17.  If  80,  how  are  they  organized? 

*  A.  17.  This  question  is  answered  in  the  preceding  regljJ* 


'PUSON  DI8CIFLINS. 

*  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Illustrated  London  News* 

'ICnniab,  aslfa  July,  1854. 
*  I  have  finmd  here  an  unexpected  iUustration  of  the  power 
of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  to  govern  and  reform 
criminala,  without  using  the  lash  or  any  severe  punishments, 
and  also  ixrespectiTe  of  all  theory  or  system.  Herr  B^gier- 
ungsrath  Ohermaier  ia  the  Governor  of  tiie  Criminal  Ffison  of 
this  city,  and  has  under  his  charge  above  €00  of  the  wont  male 
convicts,  collected  from  all  the  districts  of  Bavaria.  Their 
sentences  extend  from  eight  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment^  and 
some  of  them  for  life.  Their  crimes  have  generally  been 
attempts  to  murder,  murder  with  extenuating  circumstances,  or 
higliway  robbery.  A  more  unpromising  collection  of  convicts 
could  t^carcely  be  imagined;  and  yet  here  there  arc  uo  separate 
ci'lls^  no  severe  discipline,  no  paid  superintendents,  except  a 
turnkey  to  each  ward,  whose  station  is  outside  the  door,  and 
wlio  does  not  see  into  the  apartment*  Tlio  prisoners  aro 
collected  in  workshops,  to  the  number  of  ten,  twenty^  or  thirty^ 


•  TnuiKportotion  Gommittofl^  HoaM  of  Qommmm,  1856.  AjppMidix  to  flooond 
Bopot^  p.  160. 
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aooording  io  the  nie  of  tlie  room ;  for  the  priBon  is  •  merdy  an 
old  cloliterf  and  they  laboar  each  in  a  trade^  under  the  anper- 
mtendenoe  of  one  of  themielTei.  Thej  deep  in  similar  groaps, 
and-have  each  a  separate  bed,  a  straw  mattreis,  two  veiy  dean 
white  sheets,  a  pillow,  and  a  white  blanket*  In  winter  there 
is  a  large  stove  in  eadi  deeping-room,  and  dso  in  each  work- 
diop.  They  eat  in  oommon,  take  eieroise  in  the  yards  in 
common;  and,  in  diort,  are  nnder  no  perceptible  restraint, 
exoq^  the  prison  bars  and  walk;  and  look  mnoh  more  like 
men  wofking  quietly  in  diflbrent  branches  of  production,  in 
a  great  manufactoiy,  than  a  coUectbn  of  desperate  criminals 
nndeigdng  pend  sentences.  They  card  wool  and  flax,  spin 
both,  dye  the  wool,  weave  both,  and  dress  both  the  linen  and 
woollen  cloth,  so  as  to  complete  them  for  nse.  There  are 
tailors,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  and  bladcsmiths*  workshops; 
and  in  none  of  them  is  any  intelligence,  except  that  of  the  con- 
victs themselves,  employed  either  to  teach  or  superintend.  The 
bars  on  the  window  are  so  slight,  and  so  many  tools  are 
entrusted  to  the  convicts,  that  escape  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished, for  outside  there  is  only  one  soldier,  and  he  cannot  see 
a  fourth  of  tlic  windows  ;  yet  tlie  culprits  do  not  break  the 
prison ;  they  obey  cheerfully,  they  work  diligently ;  and  there 
is  an  air  of  mental  calmness  about  them  tliat  is  truly  extra- 
ordinary. Of  course  they  differ  in  mental  condition,  and  moral 
expression,  as  their  brains  and  training  varj' ;  but  I  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  a  moral  calmness  even  in  individuals  with  the 
worst  brains,  and  a  soft  moral  and  intellectual  expression  in 
those  who  have  the  best  brains,  and  been  longest  in  prison,  that 
speaks  unequivocally  of  the  success  of  their  treatment. 

'  How  has  all  this  been  accomplished  ?  By  the  genius  of  one 
man,  Herr  von  Obermaier ;  I  say  genius,  because  it  appears  to 
me  that  he,  and  such  men  as  Mr.  Nash,  in  London,  and 
Candidat  Wichcm,  at  Hamburg,  who  arc  able,  by  the  mere 
influence  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  to  tame, 
guide,  and  instruct  the  rudest  and  most  brutal  of  their  country- 
men, indicate  a  mental  power,  original,  effective,  and  beneficent, 
which  works  independently  of  rules,  and  cannot  be  communicated. 


*  TIm  tlMpin^rooaw  we  oreiorowJed,  Mid  tlitn  !•  so  pro^iioii  ftr  proper 
ventibtiim ;  tlie  eoue^ttenee  ii^  gmt  eiekiMn  and  morteU^. 
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and  which  jnay,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  genius  for  the  moral 
government  of  men.  Be  this  as  it  mvg,  I  proceed  to  explain 
his  method  of  treatment. 

' '  How  do  you/  said  I,  '  deal  with  a  rough,  passionate,  proud, 
drtormincd  character,  who  spurns  your  authority,  and  means  to 
defy  you  if  he  can  V  *  Every  prisoner/  he  replied,  '  is  brought 
before  me  on  his  entrance,  and  I  converse  with  him.  I  ask  liim 
if  his  father  or  mother  be  alive ;  if  he  has  a  wife  and  children^ 
brothers  or  nsten?  And  bow  they  must  feel  degraded  by  his 
crime  and  sentence.  I  appeal  to  him  through  them;  I  tell 
him  that  I  am  his  friend  and  not  his  enemy.  That  I  regard 
him  as  sent  to  me  to  be  reformed,  and  not  merely  to  be 
punished.  I  explain  to  him  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  tell 
him  that  they  are  all  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  the 
prisonerB ;  that  if  he  will  be  my  friend  I  shall  be  bis :  and  that 
sufifering  and  miser}'  Avill  o\  ertake  him  here  only  in  consequence 
of  his  own  fimlt.  The  rudest  natures/  he  continued,  'can 
rarely  resist  such  an  appeal.  The  big  team  often  roU  down 
cheeks  that  were  never  wet  with  weeping  before,  and  I  soon  make 
them  feel  that  my  words  are  not  speeches^  but  the  expression  of 
actual  things.  I  give  the  new-comer  into  the  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  department  for  which  he  ia  most  fitted^ 
and  recommend  him  to  his  care  as  his  finend  and  adviser;  and 
I  appeal  to  the  other  men  in  his  behalf.  Should  the  new  oou- 
vict,  as  frequently  happens,  not  believing  in  the  reality  of  the 
law  of  kindnessy  begin  to  behave  ill  to  his  fellow-convictsi,  they 
soon  check  him  and  set  him  right.  The  public  spirit  among 
them  is  in  fovour  of  obedience  and  steady  conduct,  and  they  say 
to  him^ — '  That  conduct  will  not  do  here :  Herr  von  Obermaier  ia 
our  friend,  and  we  ahall  not  allow  you  to  act  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  house.'  * 

'  'But,' said  ' atni^t  are  not  all abominationa practised,  or 
how  do  you  restrain  them  V  'Yon  see^'  said  he, '  that  there  ia 
a  space  between  each  bed;  an  overseer,  one  of  themsdves, 
whom  I  can  thoroughly  trust,  is  on  watch  all  night  with  a  bright 
light  burning  in  every  room,  and  every  offence  is  observed  and 
reported  to  me.  I  use  persuasion  with  the  offender — punish 
him  by  withholding  part  of  his  food,  or  depriving  liim  of  some' 
other  enjoyment — -and  lie  generally  gives  up  his  misconduct. 
^Vhcu  the  general  spirit  of  the  men  is  directed  towards  virtue. 
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an  individual  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  persevere  in  vice  in 
the  face  of  their  condemnation.' 

"Have  you  any  rewards  for  good  conduct?* — ^'Yes;  the 
men  are  paid  for  their  labour;  a  certain  sum  is  deducted  for 
their  food,  which  is  wholesome  and  nourishing,  including  meat 
three  times  a  week  ;  they  are  allowed  to  spend  a  certain  sum  in 
extra  comforts,  if  they  please ;  and  a  third  portion  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  as  a  means  of  support  at  their  discharge/ 

' '  What  percentage  return  to  this  or  other  prisons  after 
expiry  of  their  sentences  here  V — *  Out  of  thirteen  hundred, 
eleven  hundred  have  been  reformed.'  '  Have  you  any  moral 
staff  to  assist  you?' — 'Only  a  schoolmaster  and  a  chaplain.' 
From  all  I  could  learn,  these  perform  only  their  ofhcial  duties, 
and  he  himself  ia  the  sole  goveruory  guide,  Mend  of 

the  prisoners. 

' '  I  see,'  said  I,  '  that  this  establishment  is  penetrated  to  the 
core,  and  in  every  department,  by  your  spirit.  Are  there  any 
young  men  sent  to  you  by  the  Qovemmeut,  to  imbibe  it  from 
you,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  good  work  when  age  shall 
have  impaired  your  powen  V — '  No :  foreigners  come  here  and 
inquire  into  my  plan — maii^  tndi  oome — but  here  I  em  nobody  | 
the  Ministers  grudge  the  expense;  and  many  persons  complain 
that  I  make  the  prisooen  too  Imppy.  Nobody  thinks  it  an 
honourable  thing  to  manage  a  prison ;  and  when  I  die' — a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  finished  the  sentence. 

'  I  told  him  of  Pentonville  and  the  English  prisons.  '  I  know 
all  about  them,'  said  he :  '  I  have  considered  their  merits  in  a 
pamphlet,  '  Die  Verhandlungen  iiber  Gefangnissreform,  &c., 
Oder  die  £inielhaffc  mit  ihren  Folgen.''*'  Bead  it»  and  yon  will 
nndenfcand  my  TiewB.' 

'I  have  read  it,  and  find  that  he  condemns  the  principle  of 
Tengeance  or  ponidimenty  the  lash,  the  separate  system,  and  all 
inflictianB  ealcnlated  to  embitter  the  prisoner's  life.  He  main* 
tains  that  criminals  cannot  be  improved  by  severity,  and  that 
an  enlightened  wptsrUt  of  hnmantly,.  emanating  fiEom  the  governor, 
and  thvongh  every  individoal  of  the  prison,  will  supply  the 
moat  perfect  guarantee  fer  obedience,  difigenoe,  and  individnal 
molality  that  can  be  procured.    '  If  once,'  says  he,  'the  prison 
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is  permded  hj  a  soond  puUic  opinion,  and  the  denre  of 
improvement  has  gained  the  asoendam^,  then  the  reformed 
penitents  (Bvlaser,  for  he  avoids  the  word  convicts),  become 
such  powerful  instraments  of  further  improvement  that  com- 
plete security  in  every  department,  and  tx  eveiy  individual,  is 
established ;  a  security  so  great  that  one  cannot  expect  always 
to  find  the  like  of  it  b^ond  the  walls  of  the  prison/  '  "When/ 
he  adds,  in  large  print, '  the  whole  system  of  a  prison  is  founded 
on  humanity,  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  overseers 
is  the  natural  consequence ;  loyalty  to  the  general  good,  speedily 
becomes  the  object  of  all ;  and  when  this  has  once  been  esta- 
blished^ gross  excesses,  scandalous  bdiaviour,  and  brutality  are 
no  longer  to  be  apprehended ;  in  general,  they  are  no  longer 
possible,  and  become  exceptions  very  rarely  occurring/ 

'  Here,  then,  we  have  a  prison  without  dassification  of  pri- 
soners— ^without  a  staff  of  moral  superintendents — ^without  the 
prospect  of  abridged  confinement  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct — 
without  the  lash,  the  solitary  cell,  the  trcaduiill,  the  crank-  . 
wheel,  pious  visitors,  or  any  of  the  other  appliances  regarded  i4s 
indispensable  elements  of  prison  discipline  in  England,  and  the 
place  uf  them  all  is  supplied  by  the  enlightened  humanity  of 
one  man  i 

*  Herr  Obcrmaier  is  apparently  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  of  military  aspect,  and  quite  a  gentleman  in  manners 
and  station.  He  has  been  many  years  employed  in  the  prison 
department.  He  is  of  middle  stature,  well  made,  has  a  brain 
of  full  average  size,  largely  developed  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual regions,  with  a  moderate  base.  His  temperament  is 
nervous,  sanguine,  bilious.  He  is  distinguished  by  a  soft, 
kind,  true,  yet  firm  manner;  a  clear,  active,  penetrating  intel- 
lect; an  unpretending  earnestness;  and,  when  he  finds  that  he 
is  appreciated,  his  eye  glistens  with  touching  flashes  of  moral 
enthusiasm  that  commend  him  to  one's  love  and  esteem. 

'  What  conclusion,  then,  can  be  drawn  from  this  example  ? 
In  my  opinion  only  one :  that  the  spirit  of  enlightened  huma- 
nity is  the  most  effective  instrument  of  prison  discipline — the 
cheapest  and  the  safest  for  the  public,  and  the  best  adapted  to 
reform  offenders.  But  I  do  not  say  that,  in  the  hands  of  every 
man,  it  is  capable,  without  rules  or  assistance,  of  producing 
such  results  as  I  have  here  described.    Uerr  Obeimiiier  isi,  in 
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Ilk  own  department^  what  George  Bidder  was  in  calcdIaAion, 
Arkwright  and  Stephenson  in  mechanical  inyention,  wbat 
Sbakapeare  was  in  poetry — a  man  inspired  by  nature  to  do 
tilings  which  common  men  cannot  accompUahj  and  to  do  them 
by  a  kind  of  practical  instinct,  the  exact  operation  of  which  he 
cannot  explain.  But  a  man  of  an  analytic  and  instructed 
intellect  may  obaerve  the  great  principles  which  such  geniuses 
are  seen  to  follow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  carry  them 
into  practice;  and  he  may  teach  these  to  minds  congenial  to 
iheirsy  although  not  so  highly  gifted  in  sdf-originating  power. 
We  must  observe  and  judge  of  the  dvcnmstanoes  also  under 
which  these  moral  phenomena  appear.  In  Bavaria  there  are 
no  large  manufbcturing  towns,  and  the  self-determining  action 
engendered  by  free  institutions  is  unknown.  The  Bavarian 
criminals,  therefore,  differ  considerably  from  the  English  in 
character.  Ilcrr  Obcrmaicr  told  rac  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  have  come  to  him  grossly  ignorant  and  very  ill  brought 
up,  and  that  they  have  become  criminal  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  passion,  or  evil  example.  I  saw  great  varieties  in  the 
forms  and  sizes  of  their  brains.  Some  are  almost  cretins,  and, 
to  some  extent,  idiotic;  others  have  large  animal  and  intellec- 
tual, with  deficient  moi*al,  organs;  others  have  large  animal, 
with  both  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  deficient ;  while  a 
very  considerable  number  have  the  three  regions — animal,  moral, 
and  intellectual — equally  and  pretty  fairly  developed.  These 
constitute  the  elements  by  which  the  prison  is  ruled.  Hcrr 
Obermaier  exerts  an  influence  on  these  men  of  the  most  powerful 
and  beneficent  character,  and  attaches  them  to  himself  and  to 
the  cause  of  order  and  virtue  by  that  moral  charm  and  practical 
administrative  talent  which  he  so  largely  possesses.  The 
reflecting  intellect  is  higher  in  the  German  race  than  in  the 
English ;  and  in  prisoners  it  is  also  distinguishable.  They  are 
less  impulsive,  less  opinionative,  and  calculate  consequences 
better.  In  temperament,  also,  they  are  more  lymphatic,  and 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  institutions  in  which  tlie  priestj 
the  King,  and  the  law  rule  supreme,  and  subjects  only  obey. 
Grumbling  and  resistance  are  not  allowed  to  Bavarians  at  largOj 
and  prisoners  do  not  feel  themselves  so  much  aggrieved  by  com- 
mand and  restraint  as  an  English  thief  and  robber^  accustomed 
to  a  lawless  and  reckless  life,  naturally  does.  There  were  about 
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a  dozen  of  men  m  orking  in  cliains,  with  iron  balls  at  their  feet. 
Tlicy  had  very  low  brains ;  but  even  they  were  quiet  ;  and  the 
chains  were  part  of  their  sentences,  and  not  imposed  in  prison. 
On  the  contrary,  Herr  Obcmiaier  had  diminished  the  w  eight  of 
both  chains  and  iron  balls,  so  as  still  to  comply  with  the  law; 
while  he  mitii^atod  its  severity.  In  the  prison,  also,  the  mm 
-were  tmlmf^  wocHg  and  spinning  flax  with  the  hand,  not  beCMue 
the  governor  was  unacquainted  with  machinery,  bat  because  he 
fomid  it  difficult  to  give  empleymeiit  to  so  manj  individuaU,  if 
he  substituted  mechanism  for  manual  labour,  and  he  reckoned 
useful  employment  an  indispensable  element  of  success.  Finally; 
the  hours  of  labmu;  of  meals,  of  exercise,  and  instruction  wer^ 
BO  judiciously  arranged  as  to  combine  continuity  of  application 
wiUi  change  of  occupation,  and  tiius  to  avoid  at  once  dissipatioa 
of  interest,  and  ennni  from  monotony. 

'  Without,  theiefive,  supposing  that  the  system  here  pursued 
may  be  successfully  transferred  to  England^  and  that  it  will 
work  equally  well  in  the  hands  of  Bnglish  prison  governors 
and  on  English  criminals,  all  that  I  should  recommend  would 
be  that  its  epirit  should  be  adopted,  and  wrought  out  in  good 
fidth,  under  modifications  suited  to  English  ciicumstances. 

^  Knowing  how  deep  an  interest  yon  take  in  this  d^artment 
of  human  sufoing^  I  trust  to  your  eieusing  the  great  length  of 
this  epistle,  and 

'  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir^  very  truly  yours, 

*  Gbo.  Combi/ 

Whatever  fell  under  the  immediate  observation  of  a  witness 
so  intelligent  and  so  trustwordiy  as  Mr,  Combe,  would  have 
great  weight,  even  if  not  corroborated,  as  it  is,  by  its  agree- 
ment with  the  impressions  produced  on  other  visitors.  But 
he  is  in  error  in  stating  that  the  prisoners  at  Munich  are 
'  without  the  prospect  of  abridged  confinement  as  a  reward  for 
good  conduct.'  This  appears  by  the  answer  of  the  Bavarian 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  my  seventh  question  ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  law  to  w  hich  reference  is  there  made  was  passed  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Combe's  visit. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  speculations  of  this  writer  as 
to  a  diflerence  of  results  likely  to  be  produced  by  similar 
treatment  in  Bavaiiau  and  English  prisons,  each  reader  will 
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judge  for  himself.  The  reasoning  does  not  appear  to  no  ray 
forcible.  The  abienoe  of  free  institutions  and  other  anakgoot 
cauaee  may  produce  a  more  submissive  tone  of  behaviour,  as 
between  inferiors  and  persons  in  authority,  in  Bavaria  than  in 
^England;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  malefactors  break 
throogh  these  and  all  other  restraints,  and  will  probably  be 
driven  by  that  ciieumstanoe  into  an  opposite  extreme.  The 
Spaniards  have  preserved  a  personal  ind^endence  of  diaracter 
very  remarkabley  and  tiiej  are  suflicienily  impatient  of  restraint. 
Yety  according  to  the  experience  of  Colonel  Montesinos,  aconxae 
of  disbipline  closely  resembling  that  practised  by  Obermaier, 
has  been  foUowed  by  mneh  the  same  results. 

As  to  the  importence  of  encouragement  while  the  oonvict  is 
in  confinement,  this  passsge  from  Mr.  Chesterton's  book  may 
be  read  with  advantage 

'  Here  let  me  say,  that  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  drive  criminals,  adjudged  to  undergo  the  longest  sentences^ 
into  a  state  of  desperation  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  hope  of 
alleviation.  Perseverance  in  good  conduct,  unwearied  industry, 
and  perfection  in  mechanical  arts,  useful  to  the  establishment 
might  be  made  to  entitle  convicts,  thus  distinguished,  to  an 
improved  condition,  to  more  generous  fiure,  and  to  privileges  of 
various  kinds,  graduated  by  a  discreet  consideration  of  what 
may  befit  so  exceptional  a  society.  My  experience  has  revealed 
to  me  the  in^poaeilnUiy  of  working  exclusively  by  ooercton. 
You  must  not,  by  extremities,  reduce  to  despair;  you  must 
improve  the  disposition  and  devate  the  mind  by  rational 
encouragement,  assured  diat  kindliness  and  discriminating  mercy 
will  beget  suavity,  and  a  gratefol  recognition  evidenced  by 
behaviour.'* 

The  following  extract  from  Captain  Crofton's  pamphlet, 
entitled  A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Convict  Qmeetum,  brings  np  the 
results  of  his  method  of  training  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year.  Not  to  speak  too  confidently  of  an  experiment, 
it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  he  has  overcome  the  difBonltiea 
of  the  intermediate  stage  between  prison  Hfe  and  fireedom, — ^the 
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intcnal  during  which  physical  restraints  arc  greatly  relaxed, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  prisoner's  reformation  is  tested 
before  the  prison  authorities  have  loet  their  hold  upon  him  :— 
*  The  system  pursued  is  this — 

'  *  Well-conducted  convicts/  not  guilty  of  heinous  offences, 
and  eligible  for  tickets-of-Ucenoe  hy  length  of  servitude,  are 
removed, — if  conversant  with  any  trade,  to  '  the  Smithficld 
Penitentiary,  Dublin if  labonrers,  to  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
Cork  Harbour, — for  the  purpose  of  being  tested  by  such  a  modi- 
fied degree  of  liberty  as  shall  in  various  ways  prove  their  power 
of  self-denial  and  sclf-dependence,  in  a  manner  wholly  incom- 
patiUe  with  the  rigid  restraints  of  an  ordinary  prison.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  practice  porsued  and  the 
results  obtained  in  Dublin,  as  being  more  matured  than  the 
otiier  estaUiahments,  as  wdl  as  under  more  immediate  obser- 
Tation ;  but  I  may  state  generally  that  the  results  obtabed  at 
the  forts  have  been  excessively  satisfiu^ry.  . 

'  The  average  number  confined  at  SmithficUd  at  one  time  lias 
been  about  eighty.  The  average  period  of  confinement  is  about 
four  months ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  if  satikftictoiy 
offers  of  employment  are  made,  and  if  the  prisoner  has,  in  his 
new  stage  of  probation,  shown  his  fitness  to  be  trusted  with  con- 
ditional liber^,  he  is  discharged  with  a  ticket-of-Ucence.  The 
tests  alluded  to  are  the  employment  of  prisoners  on  messengeraP 
duties  daily  tlirougbout  the  city,  and  also  in  special  works  re- 
quired by  the  department  outside  the  prison  walls.  The  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  messengers  entails  their  being  out 
until  seven  or  eight  in  the  evenings  unaccompanied  an 
officer ;  and  althougli  a  small  portion  of  their  earnings  is  allowed 
them  weekly,  and  they  would  have  the  power  of  compromising 
themselves  if  so  disposed,  not  one  iustance  has  as  yet  taken 
place  of  the  slightest  irregularity,  or  even  want  of  punctuality, 
although  careful  checks  have  been  contrived  to  detect  either, 
should  it  occur. 

'  Lectures  are  delivered  every  evening,  at  which  habits  of 
self-control  arc  inculcated,  as  mcU  as  the  desirableness  of  new 
fields  of  labour  for  the  discharged  prisoners,  whither  they  may 
transfer  themselves,  by  means  of  the  proportion  of  their  })risoa 
cairuings  which  is  allotted  to  them,  aided  by  their  savings  from 
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■abieqiient  employment.  They  are  encouraged  to  deposit  their 
•anungs  in  the  savings  bank  on  leaving  prisony  and  to  add  to 
these  savings  through  after  labour.  Although  this  plan  hss 
only  recently  been  added,  there  are  already  many  d^tositorsy 
and  the  amount  of  savings  out  of  the  earnings  of  convicts  who 
have  been  rdesaed^  wholly  or  conditionally,  ^AfmimiUtf*^  under 
circumstances  whidi  must  have  required  great  steadiness  and 
ielfpdenial,  must  be  gratifying  to  the  lecturer  (Mr.  Oi|^)^ 
through  whose  indefatigable  energy  mainly  this  has  been 
attained.    The  results  have  been  these— 

*In  the  Pemtentimy  the  greatest  possible  order  and  regu- 
laiitj,  and  an  amount  of  willing  industry  performed  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  the  prisons ;  an  advanced  stage  of  intelligence 
and  general  information  on  subjects  likely  to  be  practically 
useful  to  the  men  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  rapidly  acquired 
by  means  of  apt  Olustrations  and  the  use  of  simple  language  on 
the  part  of  the  lecturer. 

'The  tests  adopted  have  been  deemed  so  satisfiictoryj  that 
prisoners,  who  of  themselves  have  no  means  of  procuring 
employment,  have,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  lecturer, 
obtaiued  employers,  who  have  every  facility  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal for  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  antecedcuts  of  the 
convict,  and  who  have  on  many  occasions  returned  for  others  in 
consequence  of  the  good  conduct  of  those  at  first  engaged. 

'  The  ofiiccrs  attached  to  the  Penitentiary  ai'c  tradesmen,  and 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  labour. 

'Within  the  last  year  112  prisoners  liavc  been  discharged 
from  the  Penitentiary  on  licence,  and  fifty-five  discharged  a})so- 
lutely  at  the  termination  of  their  sentences.  As  yet  only  five 
tickets-of-licence  have  been  revoked,  although  directly  it  is 
known  that  a  convict  is  leading  an  iiTcgular  life,  it  is  usual  to 
withdraw  his  licence  according  to  its  terms.  It  is  possible  and 
probable,  however,  that  others  may  have  subjected  themselves 
to  its  revocation,  though  the  fact  as  yet  is  not  reported.  A 
system  of  registration  has  now  been  established,  which  will  be 
the  means  of  procuring  positive  information  of  the  conduct  of  a 
convict  on  licence. 

'  The  above  statistics  are  only  valuable  in  connexion  with 
others ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  from  positive  information^ 
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that  d^ty*fife  are  going  on  satbfactorily- oat  of  112;  nine 
liaTe  been  diachaiged  too  zecentLy  to  be  spoken  ot,  sod  five 
have  bad  their  licences  reroked.  As  to  the  remaining  thir- 
teen^ it  has  been  finmd  impossible  to  obtain  aocnfate  info- 
mation,  bat  it  is  sa^poeed  that  five  have  left  the  ooantiy  and 
three  enlisted. 

'  Of  the  eightjofire  going  on  satis&ctorily,  thirty  are  within 
weekly  observation  and  report^  and  are  serving  their  employers 
&ithfuUy ;  and  in  many  uistanoes,  the  single  men  are  depositoia 
in  the  savings  bank,  with  a  view  to  emigration  when  free. 
•  Now,  it  is  fiur  to  assame  that  the  proved  conduct  of  thirty 
men,  trained  under  the  same  system  as  the  remainder,  mi^  be 
taken  as  a  ftir  type  of  the  class  similarly  disdiarged ;  and  not 
too  &vonrahle  a  type,  because  th^  are  sorroanded  by  the 
temptstions  of  a  city,  and  had  antecedents  so  bad  as  to  have 
interfered  with  their  procuring  employment  for  themselves. 

'  There  are  numerous  phases  in  the  treatment  d  prisonen  in 
the  'intermediate  stage/  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
detail ; — it  is  sufficient  to  say  generally,  that  nothing  is  neglected 
which  can  possibly  conduce  to  the  object  in  view  consistently 
with  the  coarse  fare  every  prLsoncr  should  receive,  and  the 
aniount  of  diligence  he  should  Ik)  compelled  to  exercise. 

^  Moveable  iron  huts  have  been  constructed  for  the  jjuqiose 
of  carrying  out  public  works  by  convicts  in  the  same  stage  of 
treatment.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  application  of 
selected  convict  labour,  which  can  be  so  easily  located  where 
required,  will  be  a  saving  to  the  public  service  as  well  as  a 
means  of  reformation  to  the  prisoners.  The  great  difticulty  at 
first  was  in  procuring  suitable  prison  officers  to  give  efl'cct  to 
such  a  svstem.  I  do  not  now  consider  this  by  anv  means 
insuperable ;  the  supply  will  soon  follow  the  demand  if  wc  are 
judicious  in  our  requirements  and  cautious  in  our  selection.  As, 
however,  much  dc^KJnda  on  the  qualification  of  the  ofiicer,  it  is 
well  that  he  should  be  trained  for  the  purpose. 

*  Prisoners  in  the  intermediate  stage  who  misconduct  them- 
selves, arc  at  once  rc-consigncd  to  more  penal  treatment,  as 
having  failed  in  their  probation.  The  Penitentiary  thus  operates 
as  a  filter  between  the  prisons  and  the  commimity. 

'  It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  fix  the  gratuities  very  low 
iu  the  penal  stages,  and  to  increase  them  in  the  intermediate 
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Btagc ;  the  incentive  to  good  conduct  aod  the  recompense  of  it 
m  thus  both  increased.''*' 

It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  estimates  of  tlie  reconvictions 
of  convicts  discharged  in  Kngland  and  Wales  on  tickcts-of-leave, 
placing  the  proportion  as  low  as  10  per  cent.,  should  have 
been  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  public.  Tlic  data  for  such 
calculations  are  non-existent,  because  of  the  want  of  means  for 
identifying  any  given  prisoner  as  a  convict ;  unless  when  it  so 
happens  that  he  is  tried  a  second  time  at  the  same  place.  With 
regard  to  prisoners  coming  from  a  distance,  it  not  seldom 
occurs,  that  even  when  they  are  known  by  the  officers  to  have 
been  previously  convicted,  yet  the  trouble  and  expense  of  iden- 
tifying them  prevents  the  prior  conviction  from  being  given  in 
evidence ;  and  thus  they  hgure  in  the  calendars  and  criminal 
returns  as  only  once  convicted. 

The  following  answers  which  I  gave  in  my  evidence  before 
the  Transportation  Committee  will  throw  light  on  this  part  of 
the  subject: — 

'  1790.  Mr.  Baines,  Chairman. — You  stated,  just  now,  that 
you  considered  that  the  good  results  of  the  system  had  been 
erroneously  magnified ;  upon  what  ground  do  you  make  tliat 
assertion ' — I  thiuk  they  have  been  erroneously  magnified, 
because  I  thiuk  the  statistics  which  have  been  given,  that  is  to 
■ay^  the  pearcentage  of  persons  enjoying  tickets-of-lcave  who 
have  been  subsequently  feoouvictedj  is  a  piece  of  statistics 
likely  to  lead  to  yeiy  erroneous  infeieiioes.  It  is  said  that  the 
number  of  reoonrictions  does  not  amount  to  more  than  8  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  convicts  discharged  on  tickets-of-leave. 
Now,  no  doubt  it  is  quite  true  that  8  per  cent,  of  the  convicts 
discharged  on  tickets-of-leave  have  been  reconvicted,  but  I  am 
by  no  means  convinced  that  orUy  8  per  cent,  have  been  leoon* 
victed ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  before  that  inference  can  be 
safely  drawn,  it  must  be  known  that  ticket-of-leavc  men  can 
always  be  identified.  But  from  the  observations  which  I  have 
made,  and  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made;,  I  have  come  to  a 
veiy  strong  opinion  that  not  only  are  they  not  always  identified, 
but  that  a  vast  number  of  them  escape  identification ;  and  the 

•  A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Convict  Question.     By   Captain  Walter  CrofloQ, 
Cbainxum  of  Diieoton  of  Irish  Cooviot  Pmons.    Dublin :  Kelly .  18^7. 
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probability  is,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  ticket-of-leave 
men  have  been  recon^'icted  who  are  not  known  to  have  been  pre- 
Tionsly  convicted,  and  who  therefore  stand  in  our  tables  as  con- 
victed for  the  first  time.  I  will  offer  to  the  Committee^  if  they 
will  permit  me,  some  facts  in  proof  of  that  conclusion.  I  have 
carefully  questioned  the  heads  of  the  police  at  Birmingham  as  to 
whether  they  have  any  means  of  identifying  all  the  ticket -of-Ieave 
men  in  Birmingham;  thejaMUie  me  that  they  have  not,  and  they 
have  given  me  very  strong  proof  that  they  have  not.  In  the 
month  of  November  of  last  year  I  asked  them  to  make  out  a  list 
of  all  the  ticket-of-leave  men  in  Birmingham^  and  to  watch  cara* 
fully  their  conduct  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  to  make  to  me  a 
report.  They  did  so.  They  thought  it  fair  and  reasonable  to 
tell  each  person  that  his  conduct  would  be  watched ;  that  he 
would  not  be  inteifered  with  if  be  were  doing  well,  but  that  his 
conduct  would  be  observed  and  noted  down.  At  tiie  end  of  six 
weeks  they  sent  me  a  schedule^  which  I  have  before  me,  and 
by  that  sdiednle  I  Ibimd  that  there  were  19  men  whom  thej 
considered  as  ticket-of-leave  men.  Within  tiie  last  few  days  I 
have  received  another  report,  in  which  they  tell  me  they  hava 
discovered  that  five  of  those  men  were  not  ticket-of-leave  men. 
WeU,  but  19  men  fbr  the  town  of  Birmingham  seems  to  be 
a  very  small  number  of  licences.  I  observe  that  Colonel  Jebb 
says  that  198  ticket-of-leave  men  belong  to  Warwickshire; 
th^  have  been  tept  to  Warwickshire.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
assignment  is  made,  but  they  are  in  his  evidence  assigned  to 
Warwickshire.  Birmingham  has  very  nearly  half  the  popuUu 
tion  of  the  whole  county,  and  I  have  not  only  observed  that 
fact,  but  I  have  ascertained  the  proportion  of  prisoners  oon« 
victed  at  the  sessions  in  Birmingham  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
an  the  other  parts  of  the  county  on  the  other;  and  without 
taking  the  Committee  through  the  details  of  the  calculation, 
which  I  ean  do  if  they  wish,  I  ^nd  that  there  ought  to  be  80 
ticket-of-leave  men  in  Birmingham,  whereas  only  19  could  be 
found,  and  of  those,  five  turned  out  eventually  to  be  not  ticket- 
of-leave  men.  I  then  questioned  the  police  upon  that  difference, 
and  they  tell  mc  that  tlicy  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
at  least  40  in  Birmingham,  but  they  cannot  venture,  with  respect 
to  more  than  those  of  whom  they  have  given  me  the  names,  to 
»tatc  that  they  are  tickct-of-lcave  men ;  but  40  would  be  only 
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half  the  number,  aoooiding  to  the  baais  ^ven  by  Colonel  Jebb. 
Therefore,  as  far  m  the  experience  of  Birmingham  goes^  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  sufficient  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing a  ticket-of-leave  man,  to  make  me  pause  before  I  accept  the  8 
per  cent,  as  an  accurate  statement.  I  have  also  had  the 
advantage  of  conferring  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Bristol^ 
and  I  find  from  him  that  there  are  20  persons  at  Bristol  who 
have  been  known  as  ticket-of-leave  men.  I  do  not  find  that 
they  were  all  in  Bristol  at  tiie  same  time,  and  therefiire  that 
would  give  as  residents  at  any  one  moment  at  Bristol  a^unaller 
number;  but  I  frill  suppose,  for  simplicity's  sake,  that  they 
were  all  resident  at  the  same  time.  I  have  made  a  similar 
calculation  by  a  eompaiiaon  of  ihe  population  of  Bristol  and  the 
whole  population  of  En^and  and  Wales,  and  I  find  that  there 
ought  to  be  very  neariy  40  ticket-o!f-lea?e  men  in  Bristol,  ao 
that  a  similar  result  would  fiaUow. 

*  1791.  Is  that  calculation  aooordmg  to  Gdbnel  JebVs  state- 
ment?— No,  not  according  to  Colonel  /ebb's  proportion,  which 
does  not  apply,  because  Bristol  being  a  connty  of  itself  I  cannot 
compare  it  as  I  can  Birmingham  and  Wanridnhiie;  I  theralbra 
take  the  proportion  thus:  there  are  no  ticket-of-leave  mm 
whose  numbers  come  into  the  tables,  but  such  as  have  tlckets- 
oMeave  in  England  or  Wales.  Then  I  take  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales.  I  say,  if  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  give  a  certain  number  of  tif:ket-of-lea?e  men,  the  popu- 
lation of  Bristol  ought  to  gi^e  a  certain  other  number,  and  that 
other  number  is  about  40. 

'1792.  Mr.  B.  Demsoith, — Did  you  mean  that  the  80  whom 
you  thought  ought  to  be  in  Birmingham  were  a  portion  of 
Colonel  Jcbb's  198,  or  your  o^vn  calculation? — A  portion  of 
Colonel  Jebb's  198:  he  allocates  198  to  Warwickshire;  then  I 
take  the  number  of  prisoners  belonging  to  Birmingham,  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  belonging  to  Warwickbhire ;  and  I  say, 
if  Warwickshire  have  198  belonging  to  it,  then  Warwickshire 
having  a  certain  number  of  prisoners,  and  Birmingham  having  a 
certain  number  of  prisoners,  I  get  the  terms  of  a  proportion  by 
which  I  find  how  many  there  ought  to  be  at  Birmingham. 

'  1793.  Mr.  K.  Seymer, — Then  you  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  ticket-of-lcave  man  remains  in  the  place  to  which 
he  is  consigned  on  his  discharge  ? — X  proceed  on  the  assump* 
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tkm  thaty  if  he  is  not  there,  some  one  from  another  part  of  the 
country  oomes  to  lopply  hk  place :  and  I  think  that  that  is  a 
very  fair  preBtunption  with  regard  to  Birmingham  and  to 
Bristol,  because  Birmingham  and  Bristol  form  two  of  not  more 
than  14  or  16  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  are  large  enough  to  furnish  harbourage  for 
bed  chanctera ;  and  the  probability  is,  tberefoie,  that  e^eiy 
each  town,  Inatead  of  having  lest  than  its  proportionate  namber, 
wonld  have  a  hoger  proportion  than  that  which  arithmetic 
would  give  to  it. 

'  1794.  Mr,  MonckUm  MUneed — ^Wonld  it  seem  to  yon  pro- 
bable that  the  police  could  trace  out  accoratelj  the  locality  of 
these  ticket-of-Ieave  men  with  the  very  limited  amount  of  snr- 
Teillanoe  which  ia  at  present  exevctsed  with  regard  to  them  ? — 
think  not ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  it  is  the  want  of  aurfeillanoe 
which  is  llie  great  evO.  I  think  I  can  eipkdn  how  thedifficully 
really  arises,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  thus.  For  the  purpose 
oif  deamess,  I  will  compare  our  conntiy  with  France.  The 
criminal  statistica  of  Fhmce,  as  the  honourable  member  probably 
well  knows,  are  Tory  full  and  accurate ;  oura  are  anything  but 
fuU,  and  I  fear  anything  but  accurate.  In  France  they  have 
had  ibr  mtaiy  years  a  very  perfect  registration  of  births ;  the 
name  of  the  new-bom  child  is  not  only  registered,  but' the 
names  of  his  &ther  and  mother.  It  is  therefore  practacally 
impossible  to  make  any  great  use  of  oHoeee  in  France,  and,  in 
point  of  feet,  I  learn  from  Monsieur  Demets,  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  very  fully  upon  this  subject,  that  ^ere  is  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  any  person  in  F^ranoe.  If  he  is  apprehended, 
they  ask  him  who  he  is ;  if  they  have  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  his  answer,  they  write  to  his  place  of  birth ;  and  if  they 
find  that  he  deceives  them,  they  keep  him  in  confinement,  but 
do  not  put  him  upon  his  trial  until  they  have  ascertained  who 
he  really  is.  Having  ascertained  who  lie  really  is,  they  then 
>mtc  to  Paris,  where  all  the  criminal  statistics  are  drawn  into 
a  foens,  and  they  learn  what  the  French  call  his  antecedents ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  know  liow  many  times  he  has  heen  con- 
victed, and  probably  a  great  deal  more  alxmt  him  than  the  dry 
facts  of  his  previous  convictions.  But  in  England,  our  system 
of  regiatratiou  of  births  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a  sutii- 
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dent  time  to  enable  us  to  do  that ;  and,  if  it  were  bo,  we  do 
Dot  draw  into  a  focus  at  present  all  the  information  vespecting 
criminals  all  oyer  England,  bo  that  it  would  not  he  poBBible  by 
application  at  any  one  office,  nor  probably  at  any  number  of 
offices,  to  obtain  the  information  which  is  given  in  France.  In 
the  abBcnce  of  this  power,  which  cannot  be  created  all  at  once, 
— for  the  registers  must  hare  tune  to  grow  old,  and  Lord 
Brougham's  Bill  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  classi* 
fying  judicial  statistics  must  have  time  to  be  passed  and  worked 
upon — I  have  suggested,  but  the  suggestion  has  not  been 
adopted,  this  expedient. — ^lifr.  Gardner,  the  ingenious  and 
excellent  governor  of  the  Bristol  gaol^  has  possessed  himself  of 
a  photographic  apparatus,  with  which  he  takes  the  likeness  of 
every  one  of  his  prisoners  who  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  a 
person  really  embarked  in  crime  as  a  calling.  Now,  he  says 
he  can  produce  copies  for  6d.  each.  It  is  believed  by  the  police 
that,  with  the  exception  of  London,  14  copies  woiiUl  be  all  that 
would  be  required,  to  send  them  to  the  great  resorts  of  crimi- 
nals, namely,  to  towns  whicli  are  likely  to  be  visited  by  old 
ofl'cnders,  who  desire  to  hide  themselves,  and  to  go  where  they 
are  not  known.  Several  would  be  required,  no  doubt,  for 
London ;  say  that  20  are  required  in  all.  Therefore,  at  an 
expense  of  10.?.,  not  for  every  prisoner,  but  every  one  of  a  class 
which  is  well  known,  and  can  be  ])crfectly  designated  by  the 
police,  you  would  have  multiplied  the  portraits  of  all  these  men, 
and  thus  vou  would  baflle  their  alias,  which  is  now  very 
powerful,  and  tliev  would  be  reeop:;nisrd  as  old  oflenders.  I  may 
add  that  I  know,  from  cases  which  have  come  before  me  upon 
the  bench,  sessions  after  sessions,  that  long  before  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system  came  into  operation,  many  veterans  passed  as 
being  convicted  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  troublesome  matter 
to  obtain  the  evidence  of  previous  conviction  when  the  offender 
comes  from  ft  distance.  Yoa  must  not  only  have  the  certificate 
of  his  previous  conviction,  but  you  must  have  a  witness  who 
will  swear  to  his  identity ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  police  of  a 
distant  town  makes  a  long  journey  to  come  to  swear  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  man  to  whom  the  certificate  applies. 

'  1795.  But  would  that  extremely  dangerous  class  to  which 
you  idlude  be  a  daBB  likely  to  receive  tickets^f-leave  ? — ^Yes, 
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iiidccil ;  anil  at  all  events,  if  they  did  not,  the  system  would  be 
equally  useful  upou  au  absolute  discharge.'* 

The  following  circular  was  largely  distributed  at  the  time  it 
bears  date: — 

*  PHOTOGKAPHT  AS  AN  AID  TO  THB  ADMINISTRATION  OP 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE. 

'Her  Majesty's  (;a<jl,  Bristol,  December,  1854. 

'  Sir, — The  advantages  which  1  have  myself  seen  derived  from 
the  use  of  photography,  as  an  aid  to  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  are  such  that  I  am  induced  to  make  an  effort  to 
procure  its  general  adoption  throughout  the  kingdom. 

'  The  importance  of  being  enabled,  in  the  cases  of  all  hardened 
criminals,  to  prove  previous  convictions  must  be  too  self-evident 
to  dwell  upon,  neither  does  it  require  argument  to  show  that  the 
difficulties  hitherto  in  the  way  of  such  proo&  have  been  always 
numerous  and  often  insurmountable. 

'  When  the  convict  has  been  sent  back  for  a  second  time  to 
the  same  gaol,  the  required  evidence  has  been  easily  procurable ; 
but  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  ciiminal 
administration^  that  the  most  cunnings  the  most  skilled,  and  the 
most  daring  offenders  are  migratory  in  their  habits;  that  they 
do  not  locate  themselves  in  a  particular  town  or  district,  but 
'  extend  their  ravages  to  wherever  there  is  the  most  open  field  for 
crime,  or  where  the  chances  of  plunder  most  present  them- 
selves. That  this  is  the  case  will  be  attested  by  the  police  of 
almost  every  large  city,  whose  experience  will  have  failed  to 
connect  the  most  extensive  and  best  planned  robberies  with  their 
resident  known  thieves. 

*  A  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  truths  induced  me,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  desiderate  some  mode  by  which  descriptions  of  com- 
mitted prisoners  suspected  of  previous  convictions  might  be  cir- 
culated among  the  governors  of  leading  gaols,  but  numerous 
difficulties  at  first  presented  themselves.  Periodical  visits  of 
inspection  might  be  useful,  but  they  would  have  two  great 
disadvantages:   first,  they  would  withdraw  the  governor  or 


*  TninnporUUon  Ck>mmitt«e,  Uoiue  of  Commooa,  1856.  fiooood 
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cooftdential  officer  too  frequently  from  his  gaol  duties;  and, 
lecondly,  th^  would  entail  expenses  wliicli  Uie  counties  could 
not  bear ;  written  descriptions  in  very  marked  cases  might  be 
eflfective,  but^  as  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  would  be 
'  found  impossible  to  make  them  sufficiently  precise,  they  would 
only  tend,  where  parties  were  scut  to  identify,  to  frequent 
disappointments  and  useless  expense. 

'  Pliotoj^raphy  then  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  and  it 
became  at  once  apparent  that  if  I  could  devise  some  means  of 
making  the  operation  sufficiently  sudden,  I  might,  in  scores  of 
eases,  even  witiiout  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  procure  his 
likeness,  a  very  ieon  of  himself,  of  which,  being  capable  of 
multiplication  to  any  extent,  I  might  transmit  a  copy  to  wher- 
ever it  raiglit  promise  to  lead  to  useful  results. 

*  Twelve  months*  continuous  study  of  the  system  has  enabled 
me  to  perfect  it ;  I  have  now  an  apparatus  in  my  gaol  which  I 
use  daily.  I  have  rendered  it  most  subservient  to  the  object  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  through  its  nso  have  brought  to 
justice  several  hardened  ofTenderSy  who,  being  unknown  in  my 
neighbourhood,  would  otherwise  have  escaped  with  inadequate 
punishment. 

'  J.  H.  came  into  the  Bristol  gaol  upon  commitment  for 
trial,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me  and  my  officers :  he  was  well 
attired,  but  very  illiterate;  the  state  of  his  hands  convinced  me 
that  he  had  not  done  any  hard  work,  whilst  the  superiority  of 
his  apparel  over  his  attainments  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  a 
practised  thi^  I  forwarded  his  likeness  to  several  places,  and 
soon  reoeiTed  information  that  he  had  been  convicted  in  London 
and  Dublin.  The  London  officer,  who  recognised  him  by  his 
portrait,  waa  aabpcenaed  as  a  witness,  picked  him  out  from 
amongst  thirty  or  forty  other  prisoners,  and  gave  evidence  on 
his  trial  in  October  last,  which  led  the  Beoorder  to  sentence  him 
to  six  years'  penal  senritude. 

'J.  D.  came  to  the  gaol  wholly  unknown:  his  person  and 
manners  induced  me  to  suspect  that  it  waa  not  his  first  appearance 
in  a  place  of  confinement,  and  having  made  several  copies  of  his 
portrait,  I  sent  them  round  to  the  governors  of  diflBsrent  prisons. 
He  was  recognised  as  having  been  convicted  at  Wells;  the 
necessary  witness  was  subpoenaed,  his  former  conviction  proved, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitttde. 

Q  Q  2 
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'I  oould  mention  several  instances  in  which  some  most 
notorioos  thieves,  strangers  to  this  part^  have  been  brought  to 
proper  punishment. 

'  Such  having  been  my  own  experience,  T  now  appeal  to  the 

governors  of  other  gaols  to  aid  mc  in  carrying  out  the  system 
upon  a  hioad  and  a  national  scale :  the  cost  of  an  apparatus 
complete  Avill  not  exceed  ten  pounds,  and  it  may  be  worked  at 
an  expense  of  about  five  pounds  per  annum. 

'  I  have  onlv  to  add  my  wish  that  vou  shouUl  brinsr  this 
communication  under  the  notice  of  your  Visiting  Justices,  and 
to  say,  sliould  tlic  authorities  of  any  district  consider  that  I  can 
help  thein  by  instructing  their  officers  in  the  exercise  of  this 
most  useful  art,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'James  Anthony  Gardner,  Governor. 

'  To  the  GoTernor,  U.  M.  GaoL' 

The  reasons  for  not  putting  the  police  in  possession  of  the 
names,  descriptions,  and  portraits  of  discharged  criminals  is, 
that  such  knowledge  might  prevent  the  latter  from  obtaining 
employment.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  information 
should  be  made  general  through  all  the  members  of  the  police 
force. 

Let  it  be  confined,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent  in  each  large  town,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  any  individual  who,  by  his  conduct,  had  drawu 
suspicion  upon  himself.  If  the  police  are  properly  instructed 
as  to  their  duty  of  non-interference  with  individuals  apparently 
well-conducted  and  engaged  in  any  lawful  occupation,  they  will, 
according  to  my  experience,  cany  such  instructions  into  efifcct 
with  fidelity  and  sound  discretion. 

The  list  of  tickct-of-Ieave  men^iu  Birmingham,  referred  to  in 
my  evidence,  is  as  follows : — 


Ecpert. 

Bj  whom  ma4»« 
aod  when. 

J.  W.  (good) 

• 

J.  Y.  (doubtful) 

Is  striving  to  ffuin  an  honest  livelihood, 
and  ia  not  known  to  «uooi»le  with 
bad  characters. 

On  hia  return  to  Birmingham  he  was 
■e«n  in  oompMjr  with  thierw;  bat 

Inspector  Glossop, 
45  Jmnuuy,  1856. 

Sub- Inspector  Tandy, 
fti  JanoMyi  1850. 
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Report. 


J.  A.  (goo^ 
J.B.(Imi4) 

T.  W.  (bad) 


W.B.  (iMd) 


P.  H.  (good) 

J.  W.,  aUaa  B. 

(bad) 

T.  M.  (doabCfttl) 


CBwCgood) 
T.  y.  (good) 

J.  N.  (good) 

F.  P.  (good) 

O.  B.(good) 

J.  W.  (bad) 


upon  being  cnutiuncd  by  the  ix>llce,  he 
bait  sincu  been  eudoavuuring  to  gOi  luB 
living  by  work,  ami  has  not  boon  BOOII 
with  lii^  oUl  a88uciaU;8. 

Is  g:iiiiiiig  hit  liTebliood  bj  woi^,  and 
lui.il  nut  been  Men  in  oompnny  of  btA 
characters. 

ll-As  been  keeping  company  of  thievM 
since  his  return,  althnui,'h  he  goes  to 
wurk.  lie  kept  a  low  lodtfing- house, 
which  woB  the  resort  of  lMaolinneler% 
which  he  has  now  given  up. 

Went  to  work  at  Nottingham.  He 
itatee  thni  he  oame  tu  liinningham  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Nottingham 
police.  He  has  always  borne  (since 
known  to  the  Biruiinghnm  police)  a 
bad  character,  and  keeps  company  of 
thieves,  and  has  again  taken  to 
thieving. 

Hits  returned  to  his  old  pnetioei^  nod 
never  goes  tu  work. 


Is  getting  his  living  honestly  by  exhibit- 
ing a  panorama. 

Supposed  to  be  «<mployed  aH  a  bailiff; 

IB  Bcca  in  cuuipuiiy  of  thiovoa. 

Ha«  been  cautioned  by  the  police  for 
keeping  company  of  thieves.  His 
parents  are  well  off,  and  are  eupport- 

ing  him. 

Has  been  working  for  his  living,  and 
has  not  been  ><ecn  in  company  of 
thieves  since  his  return.  He  lUM  now 
enlisted  into  the  army. 

Went  to  work  on  hie  refettrn,  and  has 
not  since  been  seen  in  company  of  bad 
characlerti.  He  was  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  previous  to  his  apprdien> 
sion. 

As  in  the  case  of  T.  Y .  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mng  a  known  receiver).  [Pro- 
bably means  that  Ik^  is  not  aluown 
receiver,  like  V. — J/.  U.  11.] 

He  is  getting  an  honest  liveliBood,  and 
h.t.s  not  been  seen  since  his  rettim  in 
the  company  of  bad  characters.  ^ 

As  in  the  ease  of  F.  P. 


By  wh<<ni  mad0t 

and  when. 


Has  been  in  company  of  thieves  since 
bis  liberation.  He  is  now  in  Worcester 
Ganl  fi  .r  passing  counterfeit  coin.  Tliere 
is  a  cade  of  felony  against  him  at  Bir- 
minghanir  which  wiU  be  ^one  into  on 
the  expimiion  of  hia  imprisonment. 


P.  S.  Dutton, 

43  Jannaiy,  1856. 

P.  8.  Manton, 

P.  C.  Kelly, 

5  January,  1856. 


Inspector  Glossop, 
Sub-Inspector  Tsndy, 

P.  S.  Alanton, 

16  January,  1856. 


Sub-  Inspector  Tandy» 
P.  S.  Dutton, 
P.  O.  Palmer, 

January,  1856. 
P.  S.  Dutton, 

23  January,  1856. 
Sub-1  nspector  Tan^Xt 
P.  S.  Manton, 

23  January,  1856. 
P.  C.  Palmer, 

January,  1856, 


P.  C.  Kelly, 

43  Januaiy,  i8jd. 


P.  C.  Palmer, 

43  Januaiy,  1836* 


P.  0.  KeUy, 

S3  Jannsfj,  i8$6, 

P.  0.  Fidmer, 

33  January,  1856. 
P.  8.  Manton, 
P.aKeIfy, 

IS  Janoaiy,  1836, 
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J.  D.  (bad) 


K.  a  (bad) 
J.  H.  (bad) 


&  H.  (bad) 


Sob-Inspector  Tandy, 
P.  S.  Dutton, 
5  JanuMy,  1856. 


P.  a  Button, 
P.  C.  Palmer, 
4  Jannaiy,  1856. 

Sub-Inspector  TVmdy, 
P.  8.  Manton, 

tt  January,  18^6. 


P.  C.  Spokes, 
P.  C.  Claxton, 

14  January,  1856. 


Retmned  to  Birmingham  about  two 
months.  Has  been  since  Men  in  com- 
pany of  thieves.  He  was  cautioned 
by  the  police  on  the  sth  instant,  and 
has  not  been  since  seen. 
Keeps  company  of  thieves ;  also  a 
brothel.  Cautioned  on  the  4tb  instant, 
when  he  said  he  did  not  •  damn 
for  the  authorities. 

Keepa  ooinpuny  of  thieret,  and  is  fol- 
lowing bin  old  practices.  Has  been 
since  in  custody  for  felony.  He  is  now 
oard-sharping  on  the  railway.  He  was 
transported  m>m  Chester,  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  has  a  ticket-of-leave. 
Came  back  October,  1854.  He  states 
that  he  burnt  hi*  tidcet-of- leave  in 
London.  He  was  in  custody  on  the 
iith  instant  for  felony,  but  was  dis- 
charged, the  evidenoe  bein<r  inHufli- 
cient.  He  was  again  apprehended  on 
tbe  15th  instant  for  having  skeleton 
keys  in  hi:^  {x  tsj^ession  in  the  night,  and 
coromittod  to  the  n«xt  Borough  Sei> 
■ions. 

(Signed)  *  R.  A.  Stefhiv^  Chief  of  Police.* 

'Ghiaf  Office^  Birmingham,  31  January,  1856.' 

When  I  transmitted  this  list  to  the  Home  Office,  I  accom- 
panied it  with  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey,  rceomiucnding  him 
to  withdraw  the  tickets-of-leavc  from  such  of  the  convicts  as 
were  maiked  '  Bad.'  To  this  letter  1  received  the  following 
answer 

'Wliitohall,  26th  February',  1856. 

'  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  to 
acknowk'dge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  trans- 
mitting u  police  report,  as  to  the  conduct  of  nineteen  licence- 
holders  residing  in  Eirmingliam.  In  reply,  1  am  to  acquaint 
you  that  Sir  George  Grey  does  not  consider  that  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  revoke  the  licences  of  any  of  these  convicts 
at  present;  but  he  has  desired  the  Inspector  of  Police  at 
Birmingliam  to  warn  those  among  them  who  are  suspected  of 
Laving  returned  to  dishonest  practices,  that  their  conduct  will 
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be  carefully  watched^  and  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  anj 
offence,  however  slight,  being  legally  broogfat  home  to  them, 
their  licences  will  be  cancelled,  and  they  will  he  sent  back  to 
prison  to  undergo  the  remainder  of  their  sentences.  I  am  to 
add,  that  Sir  George  Orey  has  recently  adopted  the  practice,  in 
certain  cases,  of  restricting  the  licences^  so  as  to  prevent  the 
return  of  convicts  to  their  former  associates. 

'  I  have,  &C.,  &c, 

*  H.  VfADJnUQTON,* 

'M.  D.  WO,  ISaq,, 

Events  have  shown  that  a  warning  to  licensees  that  their 
tickets  should  be  withdrawn  on  proof  of  slight  ofienccs,  although 
it  may  make  them  careful  not  to  come  under  the  animadversion 
of  the  law  for  trifles,  is  no  safeguard  against  their  committing 
the  most  fearful  outrages. 

In  my  Charge  I  claim  for  adults  the  benefit  of  refi)rmatory 
treatment.  This  claim  is  making  its  way.  A  progress  hopeful, 
if  not  quite  satisfactory,  may  ])c  observed  by  those  who  care  to 
read  the  lleports  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons  and  the  evidence 
given  Ijeforc  Parliamentary  Committees,  in  the  appHcation  of 
reformatory  discipline  to  adult  as  well  as  to  juvenile  prisoners ; 
and  mucli  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  not 
abaudonin;^  the  prisoner,  whether  old  or  young,  at  that  critical 
moment  of  his  life — his  discharge  from  confinement — when  he 
again  becomes  his  own  master. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to  in  the  conclusion  of  my  Chaige, 
which  was  held  on  the  lytfa  of  October,  1856, 1  was  called  upon 
to  move  the  first  Besolution,  which  I  did  in  the  following 
Address : — 

'  I  unite  with  you,  my  Lord  Calthorpe,  in  regretting  the 
absence  of  Lord  Stanley ;  indeed  I  have  personal  reasons  for 
my  regret,  because  no  man  likes  to  become  the  subject  of 
un&vourable  comparisons.  All,  however,  must  lament  the 
absence  of  a  young  nobleman  who  has  already  distinguished  him- 
self, not  merely  by  the  adoption  of  great  eodal  principles,  but 
by  the  labour  he  devotes  to  informing  himself  thoroughly  as  to 
the  facts  and  arguments  bearing  upon  any  cause  which  has  the 

*  Thwsportate  OoaunittM^  HbnM  of  Oomnioi^  8000*^  Beport^  p.  11.  ■ 
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benefit  of  his  advocacy.  I  trust  that  the  indisposition  whidh  has 
deprived  us  of  the  intellectual  treat  we  anticipated,  may  be  of 
abort  dnxation;  and  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  you 
wXi  see  before  you  a  young  man  of  whose  future  eminence  bis 
conntiymen  bave  not  without  reason  formed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  I  am  reassured,  bowever,  to  some  extent,  by  tbe 
very  admirable  Report  which  we  have  just  beard  read — ^a  state- 
ment which  most  materially  abridges  my  task.  In  this  Beport 
facts  bsTe  been  presented  in  dear  detail,  which  must  have 
struck  you  all,  first  with  the  magnitude  of  tbe  want  to  be  sup- 
plied, uid  next  with  the  bumble  hope  that  we  are  at  last  dia- 
coveriug  the  true  way  towards  tbe  diminution  and  repression 
of  crime.  It  is,  indeed,  bumiliating  to  all  who  are  concerned 
in  tbe  administration  of  justice,  that  the  labours  of  our  judges, 
our  magistrates,  our  juries,  and  our  police, — all  tbat  machinery 
by  which  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  brougbt  every 
nionth  to  the  criminal  bar — should  only  result  in  this;  that 
after  the  comnct  has  been  found  p^uiltyj  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  law — after  all  that  has  been  done  for  him  by  the 
exlioitatioDs  of  tliC  chaplain — after  all  the  lessons  of  the 
school  master,  and  the  still  more  important  lesson  derived 
from  the  ])ain  which  lie  endured  from  the  consequences  of 
his  crime,  when  the  doors  of  the  prison  are  open,  a  vast 
pro|)ortiou  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  their  crimes, 
stiaij;htway  ofllr  themselves  again  to  run  the  same  miserable 
course.  I  low  many  thus  fall  back  I  cannot  tell  you.  AVc 
liave  ascertained  by  careful  examination  that  at  least  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  once,  come 
again  and  again  to  the  criminal  bar.  But  although  we  know 
that  this  thirty-tliree  per  cent,  return  to  their  criminal  courses, 
we  must  recollect  that  the  self-interest  of  relapsed  convicts 
counaelling  them  to  suppress  the  fact  of  their  previous  convic- 
tion, many  are  not  discovered  to  be  old  offenders;  and  you  may, 
therefore,  well  believe  that  instead  of  this  thirty-three  per  cent, 
probabilities  point  to  a  still  more  lamentable  proportion. 

'  Well,  then,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
masters  and  the  manufacturers  of  this  town  express  their  astonish- 
ment  that  no  such  society  as  the  one  we  stand  forth  to  advocate, 
has  been  before  established  in  this  place,  because  we  are  all  aware, 
wUo  know  anything  of  the  class — and  who  is  there  who  knows 
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nothing? — that  the  moment  of  departure  from  the  gaol  w  the 
most  dangerous  crisis  in  their  lives.  It  is  then,  if  ever,  that 
the  friendly  hand  should  be  stretched  forth — ^that  the  friendly 
Yoioe  should  be  heard.  The  prisoner  is  then  re-oommeDoing  his 
career;  good  and  e?il  are  before  hun.  If  the  good  be  rendered 
hopeless,  and  his  only  home  be  the  gaol  appointed  for  his  punish- 
ment ;  if  the  only  friends  who  are  not  dangerous  to  his  future 
prospects  are  the  officers  appointed  to  correct  him ;  if  he  re- 
member that  when  his  character  was  unstained  he  could  not 
keep  his  place  in  society,  but  forfeited  his  right  to  associate  with 
honest  men, — >what  despair^  must  &I1  upon  our  poor  wretched 
fellow-being  when  the  door  closes  after  him  of  that  abode, 
which,  gloomy  as  it  is^  was  his  sole  refuge,  and  he  finds  himself 
shut  out  from  the  only  true  friends  he  perhaps  ever  poissessed 
in  the  world !  Well,  then,  you  must  be  there ;  you  have  heard 
that  the  tempter  is  at  the  gaol-door — ^that  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  dogs  his  stops — that  his  old  companions  in  crime  wait  to 
carry  him  away  to  his  former  haunts,  and  to  hurry  him  again 
into  the  fearful  course  from  which  he  has  been  for  a  sliort  time 
liekl  back  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Do  you  disperse 
that  wrctclied  crowd  assembled  around  tlic  doors  of  the  gaol, 
and  hold  out  to  him  the  hand  of  encouragement.  If  you  can 
do  nothing  else,  you  can  show  him  a  friendly  countenance.  Let 
him  feel  that  when  he  has  to  encounter,  as  lie  muNt,  the  frowns 
of  the  world,  one  human  being  at  least  will  be  his  frieiul — will 
rejoice  if  he  can  resist  temptation  and  escape  its  dangers,  will 
mourn  if  he  fall  back  into  the  paths  of  sin.  I  address  myself 
now  more  particularly  to  a  class  of  my  fellow-townsmen  whom 
I  know  well,  and  to  whom  I  feel  under  great  and  permanent 
obligations,  never  by  me  to  be  repaid.  It  is  probably  known 
to  many  of  those  present  that,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  my 
Kecordership,  I  have  adopted  a  plan  which  1  learnt  from  the 
worthy  and  excellent  magistrates  of  the  Warwickshire  Sessions ; 
namely,  that  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  a  young  person 
at  the  bar  is  not  utterly  depraved — that  he  is  there  for 
his  first,  or  nearly  his  first,  offence — that  there  are  those 
allied  to  him  by  the  relationship  of  blood,  or  of  friendships 
wiUmg  to  reodve  bim^  or  that  his  emph>yer  would  take 
him  agalu  into  his  service  and  give  him  shelter,— I  have 
practised  the  lesson  I  learnt;  and  have  delivered  up  such 
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young  persons  to  tliese  guardians,  so  that  they  might  be 
admitted  again  into  a  family  cncLe,  and  there  might  he  hope  of 
refonnatioa  from  the  example  of  those  hy  whom  they  were 
aarroonded.  And  let  me  say,  and  I  tell  it  with  gratitude,  that, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  friends  who  have  reeeiTed 
the  yonth  jost  stamped  with  felony,  are  the  very  persona  who 
have  been  the  snfoers  hy  the  offence  of  which  the  young 
criminal  has  been  convicted.  How  often  has  it  happened  to 
me  to  be  addressed  by  a  prosecutor  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  im- 
ploring that  the  young  prisoner  might  be  given  up  to  him  again 
for  a  further  trial  1 — and  when  the  Court  haa  yielded  to  that 
entreaty,  there  has  been  a  burst  of  grateful  thanks  for  being 
allowed  to  assume  the  anxious  responsibility  of  making  a  con- 
victed'felon  a  member  of  his  houseliold  !  Alas  !  I  have  felt,  as 
I  am  sure  you  must  feel,  that  tlianks  and  gratitude  "were  due 
from  me  to  the  benefactor,  and  not  from  liim  to  me.  I  have 
kept  an  exaet  register  of  convicts  so  dealt  M'ith,  and  the  indi- 
viduals whose  names  are  entered  therein  liave  been  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  this  lenity.  In  the 
course  of  these  seventeen  years,  483  persons  have  been  so  dis- 
posed of  at  the  Birmingham  Sessions.  We  have  kept  a  watch- 
fill  eye  upon  them,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  more  than  seventy-eight  out  of  the  whole 
number  who  have  appeared  again  at  the  bar.  Surely,  here  is 
a  great  benefit  conferred  on  society.  I  will  not  waste  a  word 
upon  pecuniary  savings,  however  large.  I  would  rather  direct 
your  attention  to  the  moral  gain  to  the  community.  Mani- 
festly a  great  one  has  been  achieved.  Hundreds  have  been 
.rescued  from  destruction ;  and  to  what  classes  of  the  community 
do  we  owe  that  good  ?  Why,  to  the  artisan,  the  small  em- 
ployer, the  little  shopkeeper;  these  arc  the  classes,  I  would  say, 
to  whom  is  mainly  due  the  great  services  which  have  been 
rendered  to  criminals  and  to  society.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  I  speak  slightingly  of  those  who  are  higher  in  the  social 
acale.  But  it  does  so  happen  that  masters  who  have  under 
their  management  a  large  number  of  workpeople  have  folt,  and 
perhaps  rightly  felt,  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  under- 
take the  reaponsibility  of  that  constant  watchfolness,  which  is 
necessary  to  preserve  him  who  has  once  fallen  from  falling 
Again.  I  ther^ore  am  fiir  from  making  invidious  comparisons; 
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but  the  fact  still  remains,  tliat  it  is  to  the  least  wealthy  portion 
of  the  middle  classes  of  thi;*  town  that  the  reclamation  of  so 
many  of  our  ciimiual  population  is  due.    But  that  fact  encou- 
rages me  to  ask  them,  as  they  have  done  good,  to  do  more ; 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear^  I  know  of  no  stronger  hold  over 
the  human  mind  for  benevolence,  than  that  it  has  been  benevo- 
lent on  former  occasions.   Well,  then,  do  you,  my  good  firiends 
of  this  class  to  which  I  have  referred — do  you  step  for- 
ward again.    I  know  70a  will — know  yon  tiiorooghly.  I 
was  l)orn  among  you — was  hronght  np  among  yon — I  have 
mingled  with  you — haive  entered  yonr  dwdEnga — have 
enjoyed  yonr  hospitality — have  learned  much  fiom  my  inter- 
oourw  with  yon.    I  know  and  xespect  yon— yon  are  good 
fitthersy  good  mothers,  good  sons,  daughters,  broihersy  and 
sisters.  And  though  it  may  be  that  you  have  but  little  of  this 
world's  wealth,  you  can  do  much  which  wealth  cannot  acoom« 
plish,  to  assist  us  in  the  great  cause  in  which  we  areembariced. 
Money,  indeed,  I  ask  not  from  you.  I  know  that  you  have  more 
wayp  for  your  money,  than  you  have  money  for  your  ways. 
But  assist  us  with  your  hearts — assist  us  by  giving  your  fnendly 
countenance  to  these  poor  erestaies.    Such  is  the  pvevalenee 
of  crim^  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  person  not  to  be 
allied  by  ties  of  blood,  or  friendship,  or  by  acquaintance  with 
some  family  in  which  there  is  a  fallen  member.    I  ask  those 
of  you  who  can  do  as  much,  to  fix  upon  some  individual,  to 
watch  his  trial,  to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  extent  and 
duration  of  liis  punishment,  and  his  conduct  during  the  term 
of  his  impri.sonnicnt ;  to  exhort  him  to  ai)ply  himself  humbly  to 
the  great  task  of  self-reformation,  and  to  provide  for  him  if  you 
are  able  a  home  and  employment  on  his  departure  from  prison. 
If  you  can  do  no  more,  attend  on  the  morning  of  his  n  lease, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  lx)dy-guard  against  those  tempters  who 
infest  the  prison  gates.    You  yourselves  have  been  exposed  to 
temptations,  of  which  the  noble  Lords  and  Right  Ilonoraljle 
Gentlemen  pre8ent,may  know  nothing.  You  have  triumphed  over 
these  temptations;  and  you  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that 
among  the  most  fearful  and  irresistible  of  tlie  catalogue  arc  the 
1500  public-houses,  the  308  taverns,  the  321  gin-shops,  and  the 
871  beer-houses— the  authorized  temptations  offered  by  the 
Xiegislature  I    I  speak  in  the  presence  of  members  of  both 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  and  will  rejieat  my  words — the  fifteen 
liiuidrcd  dens  (jf  temptation  Avhieh  you,  the  great  men  of  the 
l:ind,  snfTi  r  to  be  opened  in  cvt  ry  (piarter  of  the  town,  lest  the 
rt  }ientaiit  sinner  should  discover  sonic  obscure  siK)t  in  which 
lie  may  find  safety.  AVhatever  door  is  shut  against  him,  the 
door  of  the  public-house  is  open ;  of  whatever  ollenee  he  may 
be  convicted,  so  long  as  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  utter 
destitutioui,  so  long  as  he  has  the  smallest  of  her  Majesty's 
coins  in  his  pocket,  a  welcome  is  ensured  to  him — welcome^ 
alas !  far  more  disastrous  than  a  repulse !  Here,  then,  are  the 
bitter  fountains  that  feed  the  sweUiDg  torrent  of  crime!  (cheers). 
I  trust  you  will  not  suft'er  your  kind  feelings  to  evaporate  in 
cheers ;  but  that  you  will  let  them  fructify  into  good  acts.  If 
so,  you  shall  have  your  reward.  You  will  not,  it  is  true,  be 
one  penny  the  richer  daring  the  whole  of  your  lives,  for 
your  sacrifices  and  exertions— you  will,  perhaps,  gather  no 
fame — ^your  names  may  never  extend  b^ond  your  native  street 
—but  yoa  will  have  your  '  exceeding  great  reward'— the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  right,  of  obeying  the  commands  of  your 
Divine  Master — Him  who  spake  tiie  immortal  words,  'Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you.' '  The 
Becorder  concluded  by  moving — *  That  the  plans  and  operations 
of  the  Birmingham  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  as 
detailed  in  the  statements  now  read,  be  approved  by  the  meet- 
ing/ 

lu  answer  to  an  observation  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Times, 
alluding  to  a  satirical  attack  upon  the  Meeting,  which  had 
appeared  in  that  journal,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  ^— 

From  the  '  Times'  qf  November  18M,  1856. 

*  TO  TBS  EDITOE  OF  THE  '  TIMES.' 

'  Sir, — On  Friday  you  published  a  *  squib/  from  the  pen  of 
a  correspondent,  in  ridicule  of  the  Meeting,  lately  held  at 
Eirminghani,  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society  esta- 
blished, a  few  months  aj^o,  in  that  town,  for  the  relief  and 
employment  of  discharged  criminals.  AVith  him  1  have  nothing 
to  do,  except  to  enjoy  his  vivacity,  such  as  it  is.  A  serious 
answer  to  a  jest  vi  aluays  a  mistake   giving  it  not  iuirequcntiy 
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the  point  which  its  author  had  omitted  to  supply.  It  is  your* 
self  with  whom  I  have  to  deal.  You  thuA  introduce  the 
article  to  your  readers: — 'The  following  aqoih,  in  which 
one  of  the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  age  is  exposed,  has 
been  forwarded  to  ua  for  publication.'  This  opinion  of 
youra  gives  wdgbt  to  your  ooraespondenfa  feathers,  and  it 
induces  me,  aa  haVing,  by  accidental  circnmatancea,  been  called 
upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  at  that  meeting,  to  ask  for  a 
little  apace  in  your  columns  to  show,  or  attempt,  at  least,  to 
ahow,  that  your  rebuke  ia  misapplied.  That  a  disposition  to 
shrink  from  the  infliction  of  pain,-^7en  where  pain  ia  necessary 
to  the  wel&re  both  of  him  who  has  to  vattex  and  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member,— is  one  of  the  morbid 
tendencies  of  the  age,  cannot  be  denied  by  me  without  the  most 
flagrant  inconsistency ;  but  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  show  that 
the  objects  of  our  Society,  rightly  understood  and  fiurly 
'exposed/  are  no  example  of  any  such  tendency;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  both  wholesome  as  regards  the  end  in  view,  aud 
are  sought  through  means  entirely  unexceptionable. 

'The  project  originated  with  the  principal  officers  of  our 
Borough  (jiaol — the  Governor,  the  Chaplain,  tlic  Surgeon,  and 
the  Matron,  and  it  has  the  cordial  support  of  the  Heads  of  our 
Police. 

'  These  arc  precisely  the  individuals,  it  will  not  be  denied,  in 
whose  minds  idle  sentiment  must  have  been  long  ago  extin- 
guished by  their  familiarity  with  the  criminal  class.  If  the 
difficulties  of  reformation,  the  discounigements  which  must  lie 
encountered  by  all  who  embark  in  such  an  enterprise,  the  mehm- 
elioly  fact  that,  as  regards  a  certain  proportion  of  convicts,  all 
otl'orts  to  make  tliem  better  are  thrown  away — if  these  considera- 
tions have  their  due  weight  on  any  minds,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  ministers  of  punishment  are  not  of  the  number. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  assistance  which  they  propose  to  render 
will  never  go  b^ond  the  suggestions  of  common  benevolence ; 
and  will  be  grounded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  individual 
to  be  served,  gathered  from  daily  intercourse. 

In  the  first  place,  they  will  interpose  in  favour  of  no  dis- 
charged prisoner  unless  he  has  impressed  them  with  the  belief 
that  he  not  only  ia  inspired  with  a  strong  desire  to  do  well,  but 
possessea^  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  power  of  making  his 
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conduct  accord  with  his  good  intentions.  Some  of  these 
founders,  if  not  all,  have  lon^i^  acted,  within  the  scope  of  their 
private  means,  on  the  belief  that,  with  regard  to  individuAl 
prisoners,  if  the  difficulty  of  placing  them  in  honest  employ- 
ment could  be  overoome,  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  their 
position;  and,  encouraged  by  the  snoceaaful  result  of  these 
experiments,  those  who  instituted  them  have  naturally  and 
meritoriously,  as  I  must  think,  desired  that  the  field  of  opera- 
tions should  be  extended  until  it  includes  all  on  whom  benevo* 
lenoe  would  not  be  wasted. 

'  Then,  aa  to  the  assistance  to  be  rendered,  none  can  feel 
more  acutely  than  the  founders  of  the  Soctefcy,  and  those  who 
have  gone  to  their  aid,  that  the  nmmififim  of  assiBtance,  prorided 
the  object.be  acoompUshed,  is,  on  all  accounts,  the  true  measure 
to  be  allotted.  The  practice  of  the  Society  baa  hitherto  been 
exactly  conformable  with  its  theory.  An  agent  Is  employed  to 
find  masters  willing  to  afford  the  prisoner  about  to  be  discharged 
a  fair  trial.  Hitherto  the  offers  of  employment  have  been 
equal  to  the  numbers  desiring  to  he  employed,  and  the  expen- 
diture has  consequently  been  very  trifling. 

^It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  contemplated,  in  special  cases,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  special  impediments,  that  a  guarautec, 
to  a  small  amount,  should  be  oflered  to  a  hesitating  employer. 
The  suggestion,  however,  arises  out  of  no  theorj-  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  but  a  close  imitatiou  of  a  course  pursued  by  Tliomas 
Wright,  of  Manchester,  Avho,  for  forty  years,  has  applied  his 
leisure,  and  no  small  proportion  of  his  substance,  in  placing  out 
discharged  prisoners.  Mr.  Wright  has  frequently  availed  him- 
self of  the  guarantee,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  his  object  ; 
aiul  his  reiKDrt  is,  that  his  liabilities  have  rarely  ended  in  loss. 
A\  hen  it  is  known  that,  during  this  period,  Thomas  AVright  was 
the  foreman  of  an  iron-foundry,  labouring  tw  elve  hours  a  day,  it 
may  be  thought  tliat  his  leisure  was  not  very  abundant ;  and 
when  it  is  further  known  that  the  income  which  he  derived  from 
his  occupation  was  burthened  with  the  maintenance  of  nineteen 
children,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  surplus  was  not  of  the 
magnitude  to  produce  extensive  results ;  yet  the  fact  remains, 
that,  single-handed,  he  has  rescued  a  multitude  of  poor  creatures 
firom  desperation,  and  gained  them  the  opportunity,  by  which 
they  eagerly  profited,  of  abandoning  for  ever  the  paths  of  crime. 
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'  Is  there  anylihiiig  Utopian  in  all  this,  or  does  the  kindness 
shown  to  the  poor  outcast  militate  against  the  interests  of 
society  ?  Boobtless,  if  every  door  is  to  be  shut  against  a  dis- 
charged offender,  the  severity  of  his  punishment  would  he  enor« 
mously  ai|gmented,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  theory  at  least, 
that  his  fate  would  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  and  on  this  hypo* 
thens  it  may  be  maintained  that  in  aiding  him  to  find  an 
honest  livelihood  we  are  weakening  the  force  of  example.  But 
mauy  a  t^ieoretic  truth  is  of  no  practical  value,  and  this  is  one 
of  that  number. 

'  I  can  and  do  appeal  with  the  most  abscdute  confidence  to 
all  whose  avocations  in  life  have  made  them  acquainted  with 
criminals,  to  support  me  in  the  assertion,  that  the  value  of  the 
deterrent  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  so  infinitesinially  small  as 
to  be  incapable  of  appreciation. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  turning  tlicse  wretched 
beings  into  desperadoes  is  no  shadowy  pcnl.  The  evil  is  come 
upon  us.  We  arc  crying  out  against  it,  and,  taking  counsel  of 
our  fears  rather  tlian  of  our  good  sense,  we  expend  oiu*  strength 
in  vociferous  conipkiints,  instead  of  concentrating  our  thoughts 
upon  devising  a  sound  renuKly.  In  this  state  of  mind  wc  are 
apt  to  (juarrel  with  all  who  try  to  help  us,  and  the  only  chance 
of  avoiding  ridicule  or  censure  is  either  to  do  nothing,  or  to 
swell  the  chorus  of  aimless  reproach. 

'  The  obstacles  to  l)c  overcome  by  a  discharged  ])risoner, 
where  punishment  has  produced  its  intended  effect,  and  has 
created  the  desire  to  regain  his  place  in  society,  you,  yoiu'self, 
describe  in  your  leading  article  with  a  force  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  said.  In  casting  on  him  the  burden  of  honest 
maintenance,  '  we  arc/  to  use  your  own  words,  *  setting  a  moral 
cripple  to  deal  with  a  weight  which  a  moral  athlete  could  not 
lift/  Why,  then,  not  help  him  to  raise  this  weight  ?  If  the 
assistance  we  afford  is  no  greater  than  is  sufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose, I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  divine  what  '  morbid  tendency' 
is  disclosed  by  our  forming  ourselveiT  into  the  Association  which 
has  been  made  the  olgect  of  attack. 

'To  you  it  appears  that,  looking  at  discharged  prisoners  as  a 
.  class,  our  task  is  hopdess ;  and  I  have  already  said  that,  on  a 
large  proportion,  benevolence  would  be  thrown  away.  Our  answer 
baa  been  given ;  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  individuals  who 
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liove  impressed  upon  tliose  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
them  a  belief  in  their  reformation. 

'That  felons,  as  to  whom  no  reasonable  person  can  donbt 
that  they  will  pass  at  once  from  the  prison  gate  to  the  haunts 
of  crime,  should  be  poured  forth  upon  the  country,  isM  evil  of 
appalling  magnitude;  but  it  is  one  for  which  we  are  not 
answerable.  It  is  not  we  who  thrust  them  out  into  destitution 
and  villany — ^its  sure  consequence.  Some  of  us  have  raised 
our  voices  for  years  against  the  system.  Meantime,  we  seek 
to  mitigate  evils  which  it  is  beyond  our  strength  to  remove. 

'  Ton  think  a  return  to  transportation  is  the  only  remedy ; 
and  you  are  supported  in  this  opinion  by  high  authorify — that  of 
the  two  Committees,  one  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  during  the  last  Session  to  inves- 
tigate the  siilyect.  For  the  present,  however,  transportation 
lias  come  to  an  end.  Even  Western  Australia,  the  sole  colony 
which  can  be  bribrd  to  take  our  convicts,  remonstrates  against 
the  manner  in  wliicli  \vc  arc  dealing  with  licr;  and  requires 
that  "\vc  should  keep  our  worst  felons  at  home,  and  send  to  her 
shores  only  our  minor  oft'endcrs.  Transportation  to  Western 
Australia  is  therefore  quickly  approaching  its  cud ;  and  if  wc 
are  to  find  a  new  vent  for  our  criminal  j)opidation,  it  must  he 
by  foiuidiug  a  new  colony.  To  discover  a  site  for  such  a  plan- 
tation is  indeed  a  dilheult  problem.  One  Committee  makes  no 
attempt  to  solve  it ;  the  other,  that  of  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
driven  to  recommend  a  district  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  of 
which  we  know  little,  except  that  it  is  within  the  tropics ;  and 
that  our  sending  convicts  there  would  be  viewed  with  great  dis- 
trust by  the  neighbouring  Australian  settlements. 

'  If,  then,  we  are  ever  able  to  resume  tranqiortation,  yearn 
must  elapse  before  it  will  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  ridding 
ourselves  of  the  multitude  of  prisoners  who  are  annually  con- 
victed of  transportable  offences;  and  e\(<n  then^  unless  all 
offences^  great  and  small,  are  to  be  punished  with  trans[)ortation, 
a  large  class  will  still  remain,  who,  when  th^  are  discharged, 
will  require  assistance  to  obtain  emplojrment,  or  they  will 
become  outcasts,  passing  from  bad  to  worse — ^from  simple  theft 
to  violence  and  murder.  Kemember,  Sir,  the  murderer  of  Mr. . 
Holiest,  the  clergyman,  had,  from  the  press  of  applicants,  been 
refused  admission  to  the  Befbge  at  Westminster,  although  he 
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was  willing  to  undeigo  the  severe  probation  to  which  candidates 
for  that  privilege  are  very  properly  subjected.  Put,  then,  the 
interest  of  the  prisoner  out  of  the  question.  Let  it  be  held 
light  that  our  Bjmpathy  for  him  should  be  lowered  to  the 
fireesing  point  1  ought  not  the  honest  psrt  of  society — ^the  trw 
fmen,  as  tii^  had  used  to  be  csiled--ought  not  your  oonespon- 
dent  himself  to  feel  that  we  are  servingthem?  That  the  benefit 
we  confer  is  but  small  compared  with  our  wishes  none  are  so 
'  conscious  as  oursdves ;  but  we  are  quite  unaware  that  it  is 
alloyed  by  any  infusion  of  ii^iurious  matter,  oar  that  our  humble 
eodeaTOurs  are  justly  open  to  the  imputationa  which  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  answer. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  M.  D.  Hill. 

*8toptotop»  NoTonber  15.' 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CHARGE  OP  DECEMBER,  1856. 

THE  belief  which  I  entertained  when  1  deliTeied  the  pfeoeding 
Oiarge,  that  the  panic  had  passed  away,  never  to  return, 

was  ill-founded.  As  the  winter  of  1856-7  drew  on,  many 
outrages  were  committed;  and  Asflizes  hcing  very  generally 
held  throughout  the  country,  public  attention  Was  drawn  to 
the  subject  from  day  to  day.    It  soon  became  apparent  that 

the  excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  hitter  part  of  1855  would 
be  greatly  exceeded.  Almost  every  discharged  convict  "wafc 
called  a  ticket-of-lcave  man,  although  his  enlargement  may 
have  been  absolute  and  unconditional ;  and  many  persons,  who 
were  only  suspected  of  having  been  convicted,  still  fell  under  that 
appellation.  The  consequence  was,  that  public  censure  became 
directed  against  the  manner  of  discliarge,  viz.,  by  ticket-ol-leave, 
instead  of  the  fact  of  discharginj,^  back  unreformcd  criminals 
to  pursue  their  old  career.  The  public  misapprehension,  l)oth 
as  to  the  disease  and  aa  to  its  remedy,  will  scarcely  be  credible 
a  few  years  hence. 


CHAliGE  OF  DECEMBEli,  1856. 

Ge.vtlemen  of  thb  Grand  Jury, 

The  Calendar,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn,  contains  only  70 
prisoners.  Your  task,  therefore,  will  not  be  so  burtliensonie  as 
that  which  generally  falls  on  Grand  Juries  at  the  present  sea:son. 
I  wish  I  could  infer  from  this  brevity  of  the  Calendar  a  dimi- 
nution in  crime.  But  I  cannot.  In  truth,  we  owe  this  result 
to  very  diifercnt  causes;  among  others,  to  an  unusually  short 
interval  between  the  Michaelmas  and  the  Winter  Sessions. 
Indeedj  Gentlemen,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  number  of 
offences  of  which  we  hear  and  read^  and  by  the  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  around  ns,  crime,  instead  of  diminishing, 
has  within  the  last  few  months  rapidly  increased.  Whether  a 
longer  experience  will  tend  to  fortify  this  conclusion  or  to 
weaken  it,  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to  predict.  There  are, 
however,  causes  in  operation  which  may  have  led  to  exaggerated 
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inftreiioes  as  legards  tbe  leoent  alleged  extennan  of  crime. 
Theae  I  wOl  lay  before  yon.  All  wkoae  datiea  have  made  them 
convewant  irith  the  tal^ecty  know  iltat  the  winter  months  of 
the  'year  are  more  fortile  in  crime  than  the  snmmor  months. 
And  again,  that  the  ofienoes  whieh  prevail  during  the  long 
nights  of  winter  aie  not  mere  ahsfaraetionB  of  property, 
which,  however  annoying^  create  hnt  little  fear ;  they  are  deeds 
of  violence,  spreading  around  a  wide  circle  of  alarm  ;  so  that, 
in  addition  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  imnitdiatc  sufferer, 
the  consciousness  of  security  tliroughout  a  whole  district  is 
often  destroyed  by  a  single  outrage;  while  a  scries  of  such 
events  disturbs  the  public  mind  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other. 

It  now  and  then  occurs  that  a  particular  year  will  stand 
prominent  for  the  number  and  the  turpitude  of  such  outrages. 
The  year  1850  was  one  so  distinguished.    Tlic  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  was  drawn  to  this  f^lct  ])y  a  daring 
bur^Hary  in  Great  Hampton-street;  in  the  course  of  which  the 
master  of  the  house  \Ya8  attacked  by  the  burglars,  cruelly  mal- 
treated, and  phicod  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  Heinous 
oflenees  were  rife  throughout  the  country.  In  Kent  the  houses 
of  ten  clergymen  were  robbed  during  a  single  month.  At 
Frimley,  in  Surrey,  a  clergyman  was  murdered  in  his  bedroom 
by  midnight  assassins.  Crime  languished  in  the  summer  months 
of  the  following  year;  hut  as  winter  approached  it  sprang  up 
again,  and  dreadM  scenes  of  violence  were  enacted.  These 
alternations  induced  me  some  time  afterwards  to  eztxact  from 
the  PfiMce  Oazetie  the  nnmbera  of  outrages  in  each  month  for 
the  two  years  between  December,  1850,  and  December,  185a. 
This  paper  I  will  read  to  yon: — 

J&nuAry   to 

Febniary     .......  8 

^I.'iroh    ••••••••  8 

April   6 

May   7 

June  •   4 

July   3 

August   3 

September   8 


October  lo 

November  13 

'9 


1851. 

.18 

10. 

H 

9 
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5 
3 
4 
o 
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Probably,  Gteatlemen,  you  will  agree  with  me,  after  hearing 
ibis  statement,  that  we  must  not  hastily  infer  the  permanent 
augmentation  of  crime  firom  the  experience  of  a  few  mouths. 
Or,  even  if  an  increase  should  be  established,  that  its  extent 
can  be  safely  calculated  by  the  number  or  the  character  of 
offences  committed  during  a  short  period.  Yet,  that  whether 
increasing  or  decreasing,  or  remaining  stationary^  the  amount  of 
crime  is  a  subject  which  rightly  fills  the  minds  of  reflecting 
men  with  humiliation  and  anxiety,  cannot  be  denied.  That  our 
lives  and  our  property  may  be  secure  from  harm  is  our  chief 
object  in  submitting  to  government,  and  in  paying  our  heavy 
contributions  towards  its  maintenance.  Our  advancement  in 
science  and  art — the  extension  of  our  commerce — our  wide- 
sj)rc.id  empire — our  high  phicc  among  the  nations — all  these 
achievements  in  their  various  degrees  arc  the  subject  of  honest 
pride  ;  and  within  moderate  bounds  we  may  blamelessly  indulge 
ourselves  in  contemplating  our  superiority.  But  how  cruelly 
are  we  mortified  when  compelled  to  contrast  these  glorious 
triumphs  of  knowledge,  eutcrprise,  industry,  and  order — these 
testimonies  of  a  higher  civilization  than  lias  ever  yet  been 
reached  in  any  age  or  country — with  the  contempt  and  defiance 
of  that  civilization,  and  all  its  potent  and  multifarious  expe- 
dients for  the  vindication  of  its  supremacy,  hourly  manifested 
by  the  hordes  of  brutal  sav  ages  who  throng  our  streets  and 
highways,  break  into  our  houses,  and  violate  the  sacred  repose 
of  our  sleeping  families. 

Thoughts  like  these.  Gentlemen,  have  often  taken  possession 
of  my  mind  when,  after  reading  speedies  in  Parliament  of 
great  length  and  fervour  on  some  personality,  forgotten  within 
a  month,  or  an  elaborate  critique  on  a  new  opera^  or,  it  may 
be,  a  minute  account  of  some  valuable  invention,  or  a  well- 
merited  and  long-sustained  eulogy  on  some  beautiful  picture^  or 
statue,  or  poem,  the  ofispring  of  native  genius,  I  have  lighted 
on  a  brief  and  obeeure  paragraph,  informing  me  in  ten  lines 
that  in  the  heart  of  old  England  a  peaceful  dwelling  has  been 
stormed,  and  its  inmates  captured  and  cruelly  treated  at  the 
hands  of  rulBan  enemies,  by  whom  the  laws  of  war  and  their 
humanities  are  either  unknbwn  or  despised  I  Forgive  me. 
Gentlemen,  if  I  am  wrong,  t>ut  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  we  all     us  bend  too  much  of  our  care  on 
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wlutt  I  mny  call  the  luxuries  of  sodely,  unmindM  of  its 
necessaries. 

True  it  is  that  oocasioiiaUyy  as  at  the  present  moment,  the 
public  is  seised  with  a  spasmodic  fit  of  energy  fbr  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime ;  but  as  these  paroxysms  are  un&yourable  to  calm 
reflection,  it  straggles  fbr  the  wrong  thing — it  clamours  for  the 
justly  discarded  weapon  of  severity.  And  the  gallows,  which 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  public  feeling  is  barely  tolerated, 
becomes  an  object  of  respect,  approaching,  in  persons  of  ex- 
citable nerves,  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  largest  divisions 
of  onr  Christian  world  regard  the  Cross.  Wc  forget,  amidst 
this  perturbation,  that  barbarous  punishuu'uts  have  ever  failed 
of  their  intended  effect,  even  wlicn  screwed  up  to  a  piteh  of 
fcroeity  exhanstinj^  the  })ervcrtcd  ingenuity  of  the  most  hard- 
hearted of  lawgivers  to  devise. 

But,  Gentlemen,  seasons  will  take  their  course.  Crime  will 
slacken.  Newer  topics  will  attract  attention,  and  the  former 
distaste  for  hai-sli  inflictions  will  re^^ain  its  hold.  I  have 
watched  for  nearly  forty  years  the  progress  of  this  disposition  to 
lenity.  It  may  be  arrested,  or  may  appear  to  be  arrested,  for 
a  moment ;  but  the  indications  are  deceptive.  So,  (icntlemcn, 
if  vou  stand  on  the  banks  of  a  river  when  the  tide  is  on  the 
ebb,  a  wind  blowing  from  its  mouth  will  appear  to  change  its 
current,  and  may  cause  you  to  believe  that  the  waters  have 
commenced  their  upward  flow.  But  wait  awhile,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  the  river  still  sinks,  in  spite  of  the  direction  taken 
by  the  waves  upon  the  surface. 

It  will  not,  I  am  sure^  be  imagined  by  yon,  to  whom  my  ' 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  well  known,  having  been  frequently, 
too  frequently,  perhaps,  repeated  from  this  bench, — it  will  not 
be  imagined  that  I  diifer  from  my  countrymen  in  their  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction  at  the  present  treatment  of  criminals.  The 
evil  is  too  flagrant  to  be  denied.  Still,  nothing  is  more  useless 
than  mere  crimination.  The  true  questions  for  us  to  consider 
are  the  causes  and  the  remedy.  And  first  as  to  the  causes. 
At  the  head  of  these,  Gentlemen,  I  must  place  that  reluctance 
to  visit  crime  with  heavy  infliction,  of  which  I  have  spoken  \  a 
sentiment  worthy  of  all  respect  in  itsdf,  as  the  exponent  of 
qualities  producing  the  very  best  effects  in  their  softening  in- 
fluences upon  our  social  intercourse.    We  feel  their  bcupficcnt 
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operations  in  our  family  circle,  anumg  our  friends^  iil  the  reUt- 
tioas  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and,  indeed,  wherever  we 
are  brought  into  communication  with  each  other.  But  wbcu 
applied  to  the  question  of  pnniahment,  the  unrestrained  indal- 
gence  of  this  amiaUe  sentiment  is  firanght  with  great  danger  to 
the  well-being  of  aociety  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
offender  hhnsdf.  That  the  prison-gate  afaoiild  open  Ibr  the 
dischaige  of  an  Tuurefomied  criminal  ■  a  miifiirtane  to  all ;  not 
only  to  the  commnni^,  but  to  the  prisoner.  For  what  real  hap- 
piness can  accrue  to  lim  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to 
come,  from  oar  sorrendcringhim  to  the  tyrannj  of  his  nngo^em- 
ahle  appetites  and  his  malevolent  passions  ?  Ye^  Oentlemen, 
this  is  what  we  do  every  day  of  the  year.  Every  day,  from 
the  ist  of  Janaary  to  the  31st  of  December,  are  the  officers  of 
oar  gaols  busied  in  thrusting  £)fth  on  the  unoffending  people  of 
England,  men  who^  having  teen  deprived  of  their  liberty  because 
they  had  used  it  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of 
their  neighbours,  are  nevertheless  restored  to  freedom,  with  the 
ftill  knowledge  of  all  concerned  that  they  will  at  once  return  to 
their  abandoned  way  of  life. 

(jcntlcmcn,  amid  our  comj)laint8  of  this  most  injurious 
system,  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  onginatcs  with  our^^elvcs. 
I  state  this  truth  fully  and  frankly,  without  meaning,  however, 
to  absolve  from  blame  those  who  have  the  management  of 
affairs.  Tliey  are  participators  witli  us  in  the  wrong,  and  must 
bear  their  own  share  of  the  reproach.  But  a  share  only,  not 
tlic  wliolc  burden.  Gentlemen,  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment 
on  the  course  of  legislation  which  has  been  pursued  now  for 
many  years  past;  pursued,  too,  with  scarcely  a  murmur  of  dis- 
approval, either  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  After  capital  punish- 
ments  had  been  limited  in  practice  to  wilful  murder,  and  not 
always  enforoed  even  in  cases  of  deliberate,  cold-blooded  assassi- 
nation, after  degrading  inflictions  like  the  pillory  and  public 
flogging  had  been  abolished,  ailer  our  gaols,  formerly  charnel- 
houses  of  pestilence,  had  become  far  more  comfortable  abodes 
than  many  an  honest  and  industrious  labourer  is  Me  to  pro- 
Tide  for  his  wife  and  children,  after  transportation  was  known 
to  be  a  path  oftentimes  leading  to  high  prosperity,  the  yearning 
for  mild  punishments  was  still  unsatisfied.  Take  an  instance. 
Up  to  tiie  year  1849-  simple  larceny  was  punishable  with 
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tnuifportatioo ;  and  witiuii  mf  experience  it  was  a  pvnkhmeiit 
fieeljr  admiiuitered  iw  this  offnice.  Graduallj,  howevte,  it 
became  raorted  to  lets  and  Was;  \j  reaaon  of  the  inflaenoe  to 
vfiidi  I  have  adverted.  And  in  that  year  an  Act  waa  paaaed 
hy  whidi  aimpk  larceny^  to  whatever  amount^  waa  aecured  from 
all  danger  of  tianaportation,  the  nMnrimum  of  penalty  being 
impriaonment  with  hard  kbour  fbr  two  yean.  So  that  if  the 
theft  of  gold  from  the  carriages  of  the  South  Eastern  Bailway 
Company,  which  is  now  under  investigation,  should  lead  to  con- 
▼ietionj  none  of  the  guilty  parties,  unless  they  happened  to  be  in 
the  Company's  service  at  the  date  of  the  transaction,  could 
receive  a  higher  punishment  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned, 
although  the  property  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  12,000/.  in 
value.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Act  of  1849  still  Irft  larceny, 
after  a  former  conviction  for  that  offence,  punishable  ^\ith 
transportation.  In  the  year  1853,  however,  the  law  was  again 
modified;  and  at  the  present  day  no  series  of  convictions  for 
simple  larceny,  to  whatever  number  it  extends,  can  be  so 
visited ;  penal  servitude  for  ten  years  is  the  highest  sentence 
which  can  be  passed ;  and  rarely,  indeed,  is  such  a  penalty 
inflicted.  But  penal  servitude  to  any  extent,  short  of  servitude 
for  life,  nccessanly  involves  a  return  of  the  crimioal  to  liberty 
in  this  country. 

The  measure  of  punishment  applied  to  the  higher  offences, 
which  is  also  inflicted  on  the  relapsed  criminal,  regulates  in  duo 
proportion  that  meted  out  to  minor  offiendera.  Thus,  then^  has 
the  unreflecting  tendency  of  public  sentiment  towards  a  mis- 
ehievona  leniency,  gradually  produced  that  abundance  of  short 
imprisonments,  which  inures  our  criminal  classes  to  a  most  per- 
nicious alternation  of  eonfinement  and  liberty — a  detention 
too  abort  to  bring  reformatory  influenoea  into  full  operation, 
even  where  there  ia  time  to  initiate  them ;  and  a  liberty  only  used 
to  praetiae  with  incieasiiig  dexterity  and  eircumspection,  the  arta 
which  brought  the  oftndera  into  gaol,  and  which  wiU^  aooner 
or  later^  br^  them  theoEB^  again. 

Hat^  then,  is  laid  before  omr  ^ea  the  evil  of  our  present 
condition — the  diachaige  among  us  of  maielbimed  eriminala. 
Surely,  then,  all  who  give  themMlvea  the  trouble  of  mastering 
the  subject,  mnat  Ibd  that  what  we  ought  to  aim  at  is,  to 
prevent  erimimdii,  once  apprehended  and  ccmvioted,  from  being 
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80  placed  as  to  have  the  power  of  offending  agam,  until  we 
bare  flome  proof  that  their  dispositions  and  their  habits  are 
changed  for  the  better.  And  if  the  diKiplineof  the  gaol  should 
fiul  to  produce  its  intended  effect,  then  is  it  not  nnqnestionably 
right  that  the  sednsion  of  the  prisoners  should  continue,  even 
if  it  last  for  their  lira  ? — such  a  result  being  the  consequence  of 
their  obstinaqr  in  resisting  reformatory  influences,  or  thdr  utter 
iuabflity  to  keep  in  sulgection  propensities  incompatible  with  the 
public  safety. 

Ages  ago  this  island  was  infested  with  wolTes;  a  dire 

calamity,  as  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  those  times 
well  know.  Gentlemen,  what  s^liould  we  have  thought  of  the 
sanity  of  our  anccstoi*s,  if,  after  giving  a  reward  for  each  wolf 
caiiglit,  they  had,  when  a  certain  number  of  months  or  years 
liad  elapsed,  opened  the  dens  and  restored  their  wolves  to 
libortv.  And  vet  I  am  sure  vou  will  feel  that,  as  between 
woh  cs  and  burglars,  the  latter  are  by  far  the  more  dangerous 
beasts  of  prey. 

The  opinion  involved  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  just  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  for  your  consideration,  is  gaining 
ground ;  though  it  may  take  different  practical  shapes  in  different 
minds.  Persons,  for  whose  knowledge  and  judgment  I  have 
unfci^ed  respect,  turn  their  eyes  towards  a  renewal  of  trans- 
portation  as  our  best  and  most  hopeful  remedy.  Gentlemen^ 
we  did  not  abandon  transportation  willingly,  nor  until  af^er  a 
struggle,  which  showed  us  that  we  could  not  continue  it  without 
shaking  the  allegiance  of  our  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
It  is  consequently  admitted,  that  if  transportation  is  to  be 
renewed,  it  must  be  done  by  establishing  new  settlements;  and 
it  is  not  denied  that,  in  so  acting,  we  must  fotego  what  has 
always  been  held  as  the  highest  advantage  deriTable  from  this 
method  of  dealing  with  criminals,  vis.,  that  they  become 
absorbed  into  the  honest  population  of  lands,  in  whidi  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  more  easily  and  surely  acquired  than 
at  home:  ao  that  the  proportion  of  relapses  becomes  greatly 
diminished.  Gentiemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  engage  you  in  the 
discussion  of  a  complicated  question,  replete  with  difficulties. 
If  the  advocates  of  a  return  to  transportation  can  find  a  suitable 
territoiy — a  task,  ea^  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  which  has, 
lievertheless,  baffled  the  leseareh  of  able  men,  thoroughly  ecu- 
Tenant  with  the  resources  of  our  empire  in  all  its  regions — if  they 
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should  be  able  to  control  a  convict  population  in  any  way,  save 
by  imprisonment,  so  as  to  preclude  the  recunenoe  of  the  multi- 
plied crimes  and  the  mysterious  abominations^  which  would  form 
the  darkest  page  in  our  history,  did  not  their  very  atrocity 
iiiield  them  from  disclosure — ^if  they  should  be  able  to  devise  the 
means  by  which  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  the  convicts 
can  be  prevented  from  gradually  filtering  down  into  the  nearest 
states — whether  our  own  pos!Nes.sions  or  those  of  the  foreigner — 
then.  Gentlemen,  I,  for  one*,  thougli  not  lunnindful  of  the  many 
strong  objections  remaining  behind,  and  of  the  enormous 
expense  essential  to  sneh  a  project,  will  rejoice  at  that,  as  I 
should  at  almost  any  otlicr  solution  of  our  most  distressing 
problem — '  What  shall  we  do  witli  our  criminals?' 

But,  Gentlemen,  to  send  convicts  thousands  of  miles,  to 
remain  in  prison  at  the  end  of  their  voyage,  docs  appear  to  mc 
repugnant  to  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  common  sense ;  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  condemned  by  all  authority.  If  the  con- 
yicts  caimot,  with  propriety,  be  scattered  abroad,  but  must  be 
congregated  upon  public  works,  in  anticipation  of  the  wants 
of  future  colonists,  who,  the  moment  they  become  strong 
enough,  will  deprive  us  of  our  depM  for  our  criminals,  thus  con- 
structed at  an  enormons  outlay,  surely  it  would  be  far  more 
expedient  to  keep  them  at  home,  labouring  at  public  works  on 
our  own  shores ;  especially  when  the  absence  of  such  works  is  a 
national  disgrace.  Gentlemen,  are  you  aware  that,  during  the 
last  year,  more  than  a  thousand  vessds  were  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  the  British  Isles,  involving  the  loss  of  many  hundreds  of 
precious  lives  ?  Of  the  vast  d/estmction  of  property,  I  say  but 
little ;  I  cannot  consent  to  urge  it  in  the  same  breath  with  which 
I  deplore  the  destruction  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  many  of  them 
bard-working  fathers,  of  numerous  fionilies  maintained  in  com- 
fort, but  now,  by  the  loss  of  their  stay  and  support,  plunged 
into  destitution. 

Gentlemen,  while  engaged  in  my  profession  at  the  bar,  I  had 
many  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  calamities  like 
these ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  nautical  men.  It  is,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  shipwrecks  arises  from  the  infrequency  of  OUT 
lIarl)ours  of  Refuge.  Many  of  our  convicts  are,  at  this  time, 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  such  a  haven  at  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land ;  but  years  and  yeiirs  must  elapse  before  that  and  all  other 
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xequisite  undertakings  of  a  similar  kind  are  finished.  Why, 
thiea,  sbould  we  lose  the  prodooe  of  tbe  labour  of  our  criminals 
to  bestow  it  on  some  non-existent  eommmaJt^M  wbich«  wbea  i% 
comes  into  hmg,  will  zepudii^  aU  sucJi  aid?  And  as  I  am 
now  on  a  qaestion  of  pecmuaiy  adrantagei  ^  »e  not  fiyiget  to 
assure  yon,  that  whoever  favours  a  return  to  transportation,  on ' 
the  ground  of  its  alleged  eoonomy,  has  ftUen  into  a  grievous 
delusion.  *  Let  two  items  of  expenditure  on  this  head  be  laid 
before  you.  I  find  them  in  the  Appendix  to  a  BjcfoH  of  a 
Committee  on  Transportation,  appointed  duriug  the  Isst  session 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  a|q;iean  that,  although  transporta* 
tion  to  Tssmania  (or  Van  IMemen's  Land  as  it  was  formerly 
called)  has  ceased  for  years,  4000  convicts  yet  remain  there,  at 
an  annual  cost  to  this  country  of  142,236/.,  whieh  amounts  to 
35/.  per  man.  In  Western  Australia,  soon,  perhaps,  to  be 
closed  against  us,  we  have  2000  convicts,  at  an  annual  coat  of 
82,000/.,  or  41/.  per  man  ! 

But  waiving  all  objections  to  the  revival  of  transportation, 
pray,  Gentlemen,  let  it  be  remembered  that  to  plant  a  colony 
is  to  plant  a  tree;  and  that  years  of  growth  will  be  required 
before  the  sapling  arrives  at  maturity.  What  it  will  then  bear 
remains  to  be  seen,  whether  sound  fruit,  or  the  apples  of  Sodom, 
filled  with  dust  and  ashes !  At  the  best,  we  are  contemplating 
a  somewhat  distant  future ;  instead  of  endeavouring  to  meet  a 
frightful  existing  evil  with  a  prompt  remedy.  Let  us  look 
around  us  for  a  moment,  -  and  we  shall  find  that  with  a  few 
ezceptioDS,  too  unimportant  to  be  mentioned,  ours  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  which  resorts  to  transportation  for  the 
disposal  of  its  criminals;  and  yet  all  who  have  travelled  know 
many  countries  in  Europe,  and  many  States  of  the  great  Republic 
of  North  America,  where  life  and  property  are  at  the  least  as  well 
secured  from  murderers  and  thieves  as  in  England.  I  will 
instance  Bavaria.  Having  heard  and  read  much  of  its  prisons, 
especially  those  under  the  control  of  State  Councillor  Ober- 
maier,  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  John  Millbanke, 
our  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Munioh,  obtained  firom  the  Bava- 
rian Minister  of' the  Interior  iull  information  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  adopted  in  the  dominions  of  his  sovereign ; 
and  I  find  that  a  plan  which  I  have  for  many  years  urged  upoii 
the  public  and  the  Legislature  is  there  in  actufd  opmtion* 
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Their  priaons  contain  a  dasB  of  ofienden  under  sentence  for  an 

or  in  other  word^  to  he  detained  until  by 
good  oondnct  they  have  worked  their  way  hack  to  liberty.  Bnt, 
Gentlemen^  ndther  the  BaTariana,  nor,  ao  fiar  as  I  know«  any 
other  Continental  natbn»  e^iect  oonBrmed  criminala  to  be 
reibrmed  m  three  or  fiMur  yean;  oonaeqnently  they  are  im<» 
prisoned  for  a  much  kwger  period;  advancing  tbemaelTea^ 
however^  by  progreaaife  atagiea  from  treatment  in  whidi  they 
are  debaaed  from  any  indolgenoeji  to  a  manner  of  living  not 
deatitnte  of  considerable  eujoyment.  Again^  when  the  day  of 
diacharge  arrives  prisonen  are  not,  as  in  England^  caat  out  npon 
the  world  with  the  alternative  before  them  of  atarviug  or 
relapsing  into  crime,  but  they  are  sent  each  to  his  parish ;  and 
thence  disposed  of  by  one  or  otiier  of  the  numerous  societies  for 
the  aid  of  prisoners,  with  which  that  country  abounds.  lu 
Birmiugbam,  as  you  know,  wc  arc  working  bard  to  establish  a 
similar  institution.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  English  pcoj)le 
that  such  a  work  of  humanity  to  tbese  unhappy  persons^  and  of 
safety  to  itself,  remains  to  be  done. 

Why,  Gentlemen,  do  we  not  condescend  to  take  a  lesson 
from  our  neighbours,  who,  not  having  exercised  the  privilege 
of  sending  their  criminals  to  infest  their  dependencies,  have 
always  managed  them  at  home  as  best  they  miglit  ? 

But,  without  any  change  in  the  law,  we  niigbt,  as  it 
now  stands,  at  once  greatly  alleviate  our  condition.  And  this 
brings  me  to  that  word  of  fear,  the  ticket-of- leave.  Now,  the 
ticket-of-leave^  aa  dealt  with  by  the  authoritiea^  might  just 
aa  well  be  a  piece  of  blank  paper.  It  purposes  to  hold  the 
bearer  to  the  liability  of  being  sent  back  to  prison  if  he  shall 
aaaociate  with  notorioualy  bad  characters,  or  in  any  way  fail  to 
prove  fay  hia  aabaeqaent  conduct  that  he  is  worthy  of  her 
Migeaty'a  demenc^.  Thia  ia  the  thMry  of  the  plan.  The 
praeHee  ia  to  indulge  him  in  every  apeoiea  of  miaoonduot,  abort 
of  committing  a  new  offence  oogniiable  by  the  criminal  law; 
when^  of  oouraet^  whether  he  had  or  had  not  a  ticket-of-leave, 
be  would  be  de{|^ved  of  hia  liberty.  That  an  inatrument  ao 
dealt  with  beoomea  an  abanrdity,  muat  be  admitted;  and  if  it 
had  been  made  the  anlgeot  of  ridicule  none  could  have  been  aur- 
priaed,  and  no  one  ought  to  have  been  offended.  But  to  make  the 
document  a  grave  subject  of  attack^  aa  if  it  infected  the  holder 
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with  a  moral  poison^  is,  accordiDg  to  my  thinking^  to  emnlate, 
and  eren  to  surpass^  the  absurdity  of  treating  its  provisions  as 
idle  words.  Long  before  tickets-of-leave  had  ever  been  beard 
of,  thousands  of  convicts^  sentenced  to  transportation,  had  been 
set  firee  at  home,  by  unconditional  discharge,  on  the  ezpiratioii 
of  half  their  sentence.  Now  they  are  set  firee,  on  the  nominal 
oonditions'to  which  I  have  adverted,  at  a  period  somewhat,  but 
very  little,  shorter.  To  the  extent  of  this  difference  let  it  be 
conceded  that  the  change  of  treatment  is  adverse  to  the  public 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mu^t,  in  justice  to  the  autho* 
rities,  be  stated,  that  the  enoouiagcments  to  good  conduct,  while 
criminals  are  in  confinement,  are  far  better  devised  and  more 
eflBciently  earned  into  operation,  than  heretofore ;  and  also,  that 
they  are  in  eoursc  of  still  further  improvement,  so  that  the  ehance 
of  reformation,  liowever  small,  is  greater  than  in  former  days. 
On  the  uliolc,  comparing  the  two  regulations  for  the  discharge 
of  prisoners  at  home,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  belief 
that  the  one  now  in  force,  though  grievously  defective,  is  a 
valuable  im[)r()vement  on  that  which  it  superseded. 

The  true  evil  to  bear  in  mind,  let  me  repeat  it,  is  that,  since 
the  stoppage  of  transportation,  our  convicts  arc  discharged  at 
our  own  doors,  -keeping  ns  in  constant  alarm  ;  whereas  we 
formerly  sent  them  to  persecute  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe. 

If,  Gentlemen,  in  deference  to  popular  ignorance,  which  has 
wrought  a  confusion  of  tenns»  we  choose  to  alter  the  English 
language,  and  call  every  prisoner  discharged  at  home  a  ticket- 
of-leave  man,  whether  his  liberation  be  al)solute  or  revocable, 
so  be  it.  The  change  of  names  will  produce  no  effect  on  the 
thing  itself;  and,  as  it  has  been  well  said, '  whether  an  unre- 
formed  ticket-of-leave  man  is  dismissed  with  without  a  ticket- 
of-leave,  he  still  becomes  an  insufferable  nuisance.'^ 

Very  soon  we  shall  practically  feel  the  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. Next  year  the  convicts  sludged  to  penal  servitude  will 
begin  to  be  dischaiged,  as  having  completed  the  periods  of  im- 
prisonment to  whidi  thqr  were  sentenced;  and  the  stream 
once  beginning  to  flow  will  never  be  dried  up.  In  a  few 
months,  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  find  ourselves  no 
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garners  by  the  absence  of  tLe  ticket.  Learning  that  their  terms 
of  oonfinemcnt  would  not  be  shortened  by  good  conduct,  the 
penal-serritude-men  have  ahreadyj  according  to  the  evidence  of 
the  prison  officers  before  the  Transportation  Committee,  become 
lasy  and  mutinous  j  so  that  we  may  expect  the  tidLet-of*leav8 
men  of  the  present  day,  to  be  reinforced  by  a  body  of  criminals 
whom  the  gaol  has  made  worse — ^much  worse— than  it  found 
them. 

I  told  you,  Gentlemen,  I  could  point  out  a  course  that  could 
be  taken  at  once ;  and  which,  if  taken,  would  greatly  alleriate 
our  present  condition  with  respect  to  convicts  at  large.  The 
■t^  I  propose  is  simply  to  make  the  conditbns  endorsed  on 
the  ticket-of-leave,  a  truth  instead  of  a  fietUm, — ^to  carry  into 
effect  the  following  resolution  of  the  Transportation  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

'  That  to  render  this  system  of  tickets^f-leavc  adapted  both 
for  the  reformation  of  offenders  and  the  interests  of  tlie  pnblic, 
the  conditions  endorsed  npon  the  tiekets-of-leavc  ouglit  to  he 
enforced  more  strictly  than  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  the 
case/ 

Many  tieket-holdcrs  who  are  misconducting  themselves  are 
well  known  to  the  jx)lice ;  and  these  arc  probably  the  worst 
aiul  most  dangerous  of  their  class.  Many  otlicrs  by  reason  of 
no  expedients  having  been  adopted  to  enable  tlic  police  to  learn 
their  names  and  to  become  acquainted  with  their  persons, 
cannot  be  identified,  and  must  therefore  remain  as  if  they  had 
received  a  perfect  and  absolute  discharge ;  an  omission  which 
the  Conmiittee,  by  another  resolution,  altogether  disapproved, 
and  recommended  should  be  su])plicd  in  future,  as  I  trust  it 
will  be.  Still,  much  might  be  done  to  calm  the  agitation  pro- 
duced by  the  laxity  with  which  the  Act  has  been  carried  into 
effect,  if  even  at  thisi,  the  eleventh  hour,  the  responsibilities 
which  rest  on  the  tidLct-of-lcave  man  were  to  be  enforced  to 
the  full  extent  that  existing  circumstances  permit.  The  pro* 
posed  measure,  however,  is  but  a  palliative ;  and  I  therefore 
tmst  that  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  will  not  be  sufoed 
to  pass  away  without  our  witnessing  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
whole  system  of  our  treatment  of  criminals. 
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SEQUEL. 

The  state  of  public  sentiment,  resoHiiig  in  the  lenity  on  which 
I  have  commented  in  this  and  former  Chaiges,  is  worthy  of 
more  oonrideratioii  than  writen  have  yet  given  to  it.  It 
appears  to  me  to  arise  from  tiiat  qniotoied  sympatiiy  with 
distrm,  which  distinguishes — and  honouralily  ^tingnishes— 
the  present  sge.  No  feeting,  liowever,  requires  more  disoi|diue 
to  prevent  it  from  heeoming  mischievous^  than  sympathy.  Its 
present  operation,  as  regards  crime,  is  inoonsistent  and  aheurd. 
At  first  it  is  all  with  the  sufferer ;  and  the  vials  of  wiath  are 
emptied  on  the  head  of  the  malefactor,  for  whom  no  conceivable 
punishment  is  too  appalling.  But  the  injured  party  recovers 
from  his  wounds;  or,  if  the  offence  be  against  his  property, 
some  time  has  elapsed  since  we  heard  of  his  loss,  and  the  first 
impression  having  worn  away  from  onr  own  minds,  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  think  he  should  have  forgotten  it  also. 
Meanwhile  the  offender  has  been  convicted;  his  sufferings, 
having  the  advantage  of  novelty,  engage  our  sympathies, — gra- 
dually detached  from  his  victim, — and  we  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  fate  to  which  he  is  condemned.  Thus 
wc  alternately  invoke  the  visitations  of  severity  and  of  mercy 
upon  the  same  individual,  for  the  same  offence  !  All  this  is 
weak  and  foolish,  and  comes  of  our  not  keeping  steadily  in 
view  the  true  end  of  punishment — the  repression  of  crime. 
That  we  ought  to  administer  pain  with  a  scrupulous  and  sparing 
hand  is  a  trutli,  and  a  solemn  tnitli.  But  the  use  to  which 
the  convict's  pain  is  to  be  applied  is,  after  all,  of  more  importance 
than  its  amount.  Had  experience  justified  the  conclusion  that 
simply  penal  inflictions  sufficed,  by  the  fioxoeof  ezamplei,  to  deter 
would4ie  offenders,  so  as  to  reduce  crime  within  narrow  limits, 
true  benevolence  would  nrge  us  to  add  to  the  severity  of  our 
punishments  until  we  reached  the  degree  required  fat.  the  most 
deterrent  results ; — benevolence  to  the  community,  to  the  cUsa 
about  to  fall  into  crime,  and,  indeed,  to  the  criminal  himself 
For  the  most  grievous  penalties, — capHal  pumshment  induded,— 
are.to  be  preferred  to  a  life  of  crime; — prefened  for  iStn 
criminal,  although  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  it  should 
be  preferred  by  him.  . 
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But  tills  delusion  in  favour  of  deterrents  is  a  vision  of  the  niglit; 
and  it  will  sooner  or  later  be  dispelled.  Now  andtheiiy  sifter  some 
molting  spectacle— nioh  as  that  of  ^e  torturous  ezeentioii  of 
Damien  for  his  attack  on  Louis  XV. — ^  world  has  Iwea  so 
distorhed^  that  it  has  awaked  for  a  moment  to  the  truth ;  but  it 
has  soon  kid  its  head  again  upon  the  pillow,  and,  like  ihe  auHunr 
of  the  PUffrim'e  Progress,  it  has  pursued  its  dresm.  HVIieBever 
tiie  time  shall  arrive  that  the  pnUic  sees  its  duty  and  its  interest 
too  dearly  to  remain  satisfied  with  letting  its  sympathies  run 
to  waste,  escessive  lenity  will  he  avoided  with  almost  as  much 
caie  as  exoesaive  harshness;  and  fbr  the  same  reason— becavM 
each  is  incompatiUe  wiUi  the  object  to  be  attained— 4;he  repres- 
sion of  crime.    I  fear  I  repeat  this  phrase  nd  nmaeam ;  but  as 
Hotspur  threatened  to  have  a  starling  taught  the  word  '  Morti- 
mer/ to  cry  it  in  the  cars  of  Bolingbroke,  so  have  I  felt  that 
to  obtain  some  means  of  repeating  the  phrase  '  Repression  of 
Crime'  in  the  ears  of  my  opponents,  until  it  had  securely  fixed 
itself  in  their  memory,  was  my  only  chance  for  protection 
-  against  the  reproach  which  I  have  so  long  endured,  for  substi- 
tuting, as  it  has  been  alleged,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
as  the  end  to  be  sought,  in  place  of  the  true  end — tlic  dimi- 
nution of  crime.     I  am  not  using  the  term  opponents  in  a  per- 
sonal sense;  indeed,  it  includes  friends  whom  I  highly  respect. 
One  of  these,  Mr.  Dillon,  although  he  has  informed  mc  that 
he  declines  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  following  letter, 
can  have  no  wish  to  prevent  my  deience  of  my  own  views  from 
receiving  full  publicity. 

F^om  the  *Daify  Newt^  ef  Jamary  i']th,  1857. 

'  TBIATMENT  OF  OUK  DANGEROUS  CRIMINALS. 

'TatheEdiior. 

'Sir,— It  is  with  no  small  surprise  that  I  read  in^'your 
journal  of  to-day  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  117  valued  frknd^ 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  in  which  he  declares  that  enormous  evils 
have  resulted,  and  dre  actually  resulting  from  the  doctrine^  that» 
in  the  infliction  of  legal  punishment,  the  protection  of  soeiety  and 
the  prevention  of  crime  are  secondary  objects  to  the  redahning 
or  benefiting  the  individuaL  Mr.  IMIlon,  then,  gravely  enter- 
tsitts  the  noti<m  that  the  law  England  or  its  administrators, 
<or  both,,  sacrifice  the  great  object  of  criminal  jurisprudence— 
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namely,  the  diminution  of  crime  to  its  lowest  attaiaablc  amount, 
to  their  desire  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  Tliat  such 
a  cry  has  been  raised  against  philanthropists,  and  that  it  has 
been  adopted  by  speakers  and  writers  who  think  more  of 
rounding  a  period,  or  giving  effect  to  a  piece  of  declamation, 
than  of  arrinng  at  the  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  Mr. 
Dillon  is  one  of  the  last  men  whom  I  should  have  expected  to 
be  carried  away  by  such  groundless  clamour.  At  the  present 
day  our  punishments  almost  resolve  themselves  into  im- 
prisonment, usually  accompanied  by  a  sentence  to  hard  labour. 
In  average  years,  capital  punishments  actually  executed  are  not, 
as  compared  with  imprisonments,  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
one  to  twelve  thousand.  Fines  and  whippings  are  also  propor- 
tionally rare.  Transportation,  to  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
penal,  is  but  a  spedes  of  imprisonment  with  imposed  labour. 

'  I  shall  be  therefore  substantially  correct,  if  I  resolve  all  exist- 
iug  penalties  into  imprisonment  with  labour.  That  being  done, 
the  next  point  for  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  average  lengtii  of  the 
detention  in  each  case?  I  believe,  sir,  you  wiU  very  much 
exaggerate  that  length  if  yon  put  it  down  at  six  months.  Im- 
prisonments, teehnically  so  called — ^that  is  to  say,  excluding 
penal  servitude  and  the  penal  portion  of  transportation— ^would 
not  approach  half  that  term.  I  have  seen  it  placed  as  low  as 
six  weeks.  But  what  ad\  ocate  of  reformatory  treatment  believes 
it  possible  even  fairly  to  initiate  a  reformation  during  a  detention 
of  a  few  months  ;  to  say  nothing  of  perfecting  it  ?  Surely,  then, 
our  daily  experience  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
the  repression  of  crime  is  sacrificed  to  the  reclamation  of 
criminals.  Who,  indeed,  are  so  persevering  in  their  demands 
for  extending  the  power  of  detention  as  the  advocates  of  refor- 
matory treatment  ? — aiming  thereby  to  insure  to  the  public  that 
the  convict  shall  either  be  reformed,  or,  in  the  event  of  that 
object  failing,  that  he  shall  be  incapacitated  from  injuring  his 
neighbours  by  his  detention  being  continued  for  his  life  (as  some 
would  have  it);  and  with  regard  to  those  who  shrink  from 
carrying  reformatory  doctrines  so  far,  even  they  ask  for  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  measure  of  detention, 

'  I  will  not  remind  Mr.  Dillon  that  no  single  member  of  the 
reformatory  School  has  ever  denied  that  the  redaiming  of 
offenders  is  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  that  if  it  can  be  proved  to 
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be  only  attainable  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  end — videlicet,  the  dimi- 
nutioii  of  crime,  it  must  be  abandoned.    Nor  will  I  muat  upon 
-irbat  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  tliey  frequently  preface  their 
writings  on  the  subject  by  a  formal  adhesion  to  this  principle; 
in  the  hope  (the  forlorn  hope,  however^)  of  protecting  themselves 
from  misapprehension.   On  the  present  occasion  I  pass  this  by, 
because  I  find  Mr.  Dilkm  going  &r  beyond  the  imputation  of 
our  entertaining  such  notions.    He  dedaies  that  our  alleged 
theory  is  rednoed  to  pnustice.    Am  I  to  condude  from  his- 
statement,  that  it  is  the  reformed  criminals  who,  in  some  way 
or  other,  have  produced  the  outrages  of  whii^  we  all,  reformers 
and  terrorists,  complain  witii  one  voice?    This,  altiiough  the- 
logical  oondusion,  cannot  he  that  which  Mr.  DiDon  meant  to 
convey.    Does  he,  then,  mean  to  adopt  the  words  of  Lady 
Macbeth — 'The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed,  oonfounds  us'? 
Does  he  mean  that  if  reformation  had  been  actually  produced 
thcfe  would  have  been  no  ground  for  complaint ;  but,  does  he 
intend  to  say,  that  under  an  erroneous  belief  that  convicts  had 
been  reformed,  they  were  discharged  too  soon  ?    That  many  of 
them  were  discharged  too  soon,  either  for  the  public  safety  or 
their  own  permanent  welfare,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  tliey 
were  dismissed  under  the  belief  that  their  reformation  had  been 
ensured,  is  opposed  to  the  avowal  in  Parliament  of  tlie  minister 
who  opcntui  the  gates  of  tlicir  gaol.    '  Tlie  reason,'  he  says, 
'  why  a  ticket-of-leavc  cannot  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
reclamation  is  obvious.    As  long  as  he  is  in  a  prison,  where  he 
is  denied  the  opportunity  of  getting  drunk  and  of  associating  with 
tliose  who  might  lead  him  into  temptation,  the  convict  is  evidently 
so  circumstanced  as  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  afford  us 
the  means  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  whether 
his  repentance  is  genuine  or  affected.'  These  obscnations  must 
not  be  iwderstood  as  reflecting  on  the  Home  Secretary.  His 
defence  rests  on  grounds  quite  distinct  from  the  points  in  con- 
troversy between  Mr.  Dillon  and  myself. 

'  Colonel  Montesinos,  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  Captain  Crofton, 
in  Ireland,  and  the  wardens  of  prisons  in  several  of  the  Uniteiil 
States,  have  overcome  the  difficulty  to  which  3ir  Qeoige  Grey 
refers,  by  passing  the  convict  through  the  intermediate  stage,  of 
whidi  Lord  Stanley  spoke,  in  Mr.  Dillon's  presence,  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society  on  Monday  night  But| 
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be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  he  maintained  that  our  criminals 
have  been  diseliarged  under  any  belief  in  their  reformation ;  and 
consequently  it  eannot  be  maintained  that  tl^c  prineipic  of 
reformation  has  been  tried.  I  am  not  content  to  urge  that  it 
has  not  had  a  fidr  trial — I  say  it  has  had  no  trial  at  all.  Yet 
such  is  the  ngonr  of  the  principle,  that  even  the  inchoate  procesa 
to  which  I  have  adverted  has,  by  the  number  of  ticket-of-leave 
men  who  have  been  well-conducted  since  th^  left  their  prisonSj 
afforded  additional  proof  that  we  ought  to  persefere  to  the  end. 

'  Sir,  apart  firom  meMures  which  go  to  prevent  those  in  danger 
of  hecoming  criminals  from  fidling  into  that  class,  and  confining 
myself  to  the  treatment  of  those  who  have  &Uen,  I  know  but 
tluree  ways  of  dealing  with  them.  Fust,  to  eradicate  the 
desire  to  do  wrong  by  reformation ;  second,  to  overpower  the 
desire  to  do  wrong  by  deterrents ;  third,  to  incapacitate  the 
criminal  from  doing  wrong  by  imprisonment  or  death.  These 
three  expedients  may  be  harmoniously  combined,  and  if  you  aim 
at  reformation — accepting  the  consequence  of  no  reformation  no 
discharge,  or  a  discharge  long  deferred — all  the  expedients  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  same  prisoner.  While  immured  in  a 
gaol,  he  is  incapacitated  from  injuring  the  community.  The 
gaol,  with  labour  and  the  suspension  of  those  indulgences  which 
brought  him  there,  acts  as  a  deterrent;  while  seclusion, labour, 
and  privation,  are  essential  conditions  to  success  in  producing 
reformation.  Let  me  then  suppose  that  each  of  these  three 
expedients  has  its  advocate,  who  has  no  faith  in  the  otjicr  two. 
To  each  I  would  say — There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
act  in  concert.  If  one  of  them  avowed  himself  a  sceptic  as  to  the 
efiicieney  of  deterrents  to  prevent  criminals  from  relapsing  into 
their  evil  courses,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  equally  dis- 
believed in  the  ijossibility  of  reclaiming  them,  to  him  I  should 
say — Why  not  try  the  experiment  ?  You  will  obtain  by  that 
means  a  longer  period  of  incapacitation  for  the  convict  than  by 
any  other.  Public  soft-hcartedness  will  not  let  you  detain  the 
criminal  for  a  long  term  of  years,  unless  you  diow,  first,  that 
you  are  aiming  at  some  good  to  him,  as  well  as  to  society; 
and,  second,  that  if  he  remain  in  prison  beyond  the  term  which 
has  sufficed  for  his  fellow-convicts  to  work  out  theur  fircedom,  it 
is  his  own  fault ; — it  is  because  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
and  of  habits,  that  to  send  him  forth  into  the  world  would  be  to 
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let  loose  a  creature  &r  more  daagerons  to  the  safety  of  others 
than  if  he  were  a  beast  of  prej.  To  the  believer  in  deterrents 
I  would  oige  much  the  same  aigunents  as  I  had  used  with  the 
believer  in  incapadtatum.  Yoa,  I  woold  say,  seek  to  make  the 
deterrent  power  of  penal  mfiictions  more  adequate  to  the  pnr* 
pose  of  inspiring  terror  than  it  now  is,  by  au^enting  their 
severity.  It  is  immaterial  to  yon  with  what  object  the  pain  is 
inflicted ;  you  have  only  to  do  with  the  amount  of  it.  Now, 
therefore,  it  is  to  your  interest  to  adopt  a  course  which  neces- 
sarily involves  a  longer  imprisonment,  harder  labour,  and  harder 
fare,  than  the  public  would  concede,  execpt  on  tlie  terms  of 
giving  the  criminal  a  chance  to  turn  his  visitations  into  a  boon 
(the  highest  he  can  receive)  by  becoming  reformed.  If  you  are 
riglit  in  your  gh)omy  faith,  so  much  the  severer  liis  punishment  ; 
and  so  nuich  the  greater  the  deterrent  force  of  the  example 
offered  by  his  suffering.  The  advocate  of  reformatory  treatment 
woukl  require  no  convincing.  He  is  well  aware  that  no  convict 
can  be  reclaimed  by  sugar-plums — that  he  must  endure  much 
pain,  not  inflicted,  it  is  true,  for  pain's  sake,  in  a  vindictive 
qpirit,  or  with  a  view  to  retribution  or  to  expiation  (whatever 
may  be  the  meaning  of  that  word,  much  used  and  little  under- 
stood)^ but  pain  administered  as  necessary  to  the  cure— pain 
administered  on  the  principle  which  determines  the  surgeon  to 
sentence  his  patient  to  an  operation,  and  which  guides  his  hand 
during  its  course — ^pain  inflicted  with  a  wise  parsimony ;  not 
withheld  when  required  for  success,  not  lavished  when  the 
anflferer  can  be  spared  its  agony. 

'  Sir,  instead  of  reproaching  those  who  pnt  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  above  the  repression  of  crime--«  class  of  beings 
whom  he  will  find  it  harder  to  discover  than  ghosts  or  witches- 
let  my  excellent  friend  nse  his  talents  and  his  influence,  which 
I  have  seen  with  respect  and  admiration  employed  in  many  a 
good  cause,  to  induce  the  public  to  keep  their  feelings  in  sub- 
jection to  their  reason.  Let  him  denounce  as  refined  selfishness 
the  disporition  to  relieve  the  prisoner  from  pain,  without  know- 
ing whether  such  lenity  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Let 
him  make  them  nndefttand  that  crying  out  for  severe  laws,  and  - 
then  labouring  to  defeat  their  executioD,  by  making  every  case  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  whether  they  are  engaged  in  it  as 
witnesses,  jurymen,  or  friends  to  the  culprit,  or  to  his  mother, 
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siBter,  or  tenth  cousin,  or  tenth  cousin's  '  slight  acquaintance/ 
will  not  at  all  mend  the  matter.  Harshness  in  the  abstract  is 
very  consistent  with  a  maudlin  lenity  in  the  concrete.  I  could 
disclose  the  names  of  men  of  talent  actuated  by  the  purest  * 
motiyesy  who  had  prayed  the  Home  Secretary  to  mitigate 
-  sentences  to  an  extent  quite  ludicrous,  if  the  error  were  not  so 
pemicioas;  while  the  same  philanthropists,  when  acting  as  grand 
juror^y  have  called  on  the  Qovemment  to  abolish  tickets^of-leaTC  1 
Sentiment — like  fire— is  a  good  senrant,  hut  a  bad  master. 

*  Yours,  &C., 

<  M.  D.  Hnx. 

'Sti^lflttm,  Briatol,  Janoaiy  15.* 

Lord  Stanley's  speech,  referred  to  in  this  letter,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  Debate  on  the  meane  fireeing  the  country  from  dtmgenme 
Criminala,  at  a  Meeting  qf  the  Society  for  Promoikig  the 
Amendment  qf  the  Law,  January  la,  1857. 

9^  jf(  9^  9^ 

'  Lord  Stanley  said  he  might,  perhaps,  as  Chairman,  be  allowed 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  debate  had,  practically,  turned  on 
the  subject  of  transportation.  That  subject  divided  itself  into  two 
distinct  questions :  first,  what  they  were  to  do  with  criminals 
wbile  they  were  under  pimishment;  secoiully,  what  they  were 
to  do  with  them  after  their  term  of  punishment  had  expired. 
As  regarded  the  lii'st  of  those  questions,  he  believed  there  was 
a  very  general  agreement  amongst  all  who  had  well  eonsidered 
the  matter,  that  while  a  criminal  was  actually  undergoing 
his  sentence  it  was  in  all  respects  more  advantageous  to  detain 
him  here  than  to  send  him  abroad.  Under  the  former  arrange- 
ment, there  was  no  possibility  of  the  criminal  mixing  with  the 
home  population,  because  he  was  kept  secluded;  there  were 
plenty  of  public  works  upon  which  he  might  be.  employed;  they 
saved  the  expense  of  his  passage ;  they  had  a  more  effective 
superintendence  than  could  be  obtained  on  the  other  side  of  the^ 
world,  and,  which  was  a  consideration  that  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  neglected,  there  was  a  better  dimate  here  than  in  most 
places  abroad  where  public  works  could  be  usefully  executed. 

'  The  real  difficulty  was  met  with  when  thej  came  to  consider 
the  other  questionr-what  thej  were  to  do  with  those  whose 
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strictly  penal  term  had  expired.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  only  three  courses  which  could  possibly  be  adopted.  The 
&rBt  was,  to  send  the  criminals  to  eoloiiicH  which  were  already 
occi^ied ;  the  second,  to  found  new  colonies  expressly  for  the 
porpose  of  receiving  them;  the  third,  to  keep  them  in  this 
ooontry,  with  or  without  tiolceta-of-leafe.  As  to  the  ptopoei- 
tbn,  to  send  ihem  to  ooloniea  whi<^  were  already  peopled,  tha* 
was  an  expedient  of  which  he  altogether  despaired.  The 
oolonists  would  not  oonsent  to  receive  criminals^  and  no  sane 
man  would  entertain  the  ided  of  livrcnig  them  to  do  aor  It 
wi|s  often  said  that  there  were  particular  settlements  which  would 
lecdve  a  few  oonTicks.  The  reception  of  a  few  would  not  liieet 
;the  dificulty ;  it  would,  at  the  utmost,  only  postpone  for  two  or 
•fliree  years  the  adoption  of  the  remedy  wUch  must  be  resorted 
to  at  laaL  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Hiere  were 
wide  difeenoes  between  one  class  of  convicts  and  another :  so 
-that  even  if  West  Australia,  or  any  other  colony,  similarly 
situated,  consented  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  convicts,  it 
was  certain  that  those  whom  the  Home  Government  would  Ije 
most  anxious  to  get  rid  of,  tlie  colony  would  be  least  willing 
to  receive.  There  would  be  a  constant  struggle — Government 
insisting  on  sending  out  their  wor>t  felons,  the  colonists  pro- 
testing against  taking  any  except  those  who  might  be  supposed 
to  l)c  most  reelaimable.  The  alternative  lay  between  founding 
a  new  colony  for  criminals  and  providing  for  them  at  home. 
As  to  the  former,  it  was  surrounded  with  ditliculties.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  exclude  frc^- 
settlcrs  from  any  new  penal  colony.  A  new  penal  colony 
must  be  exclusively  penal,  otherwise  the  free  settlers  would 
gradually  strengthen  in  influence  till  they  became  the  majority, 
and  prevented  any  further  importation  of  criminals.  Thus,  in 
one  siqpposed  olj^ect  of  transportation,  the  dispersing  of  a  few 
criminals  among  a  population  of  innocent  settlers,  by  whom 
their  labours  would  be  speedily  and  usefully  absorhed, — the  pro- 
posed scheme  £uled  altogether.  £ven,  however,  if  free  settlers 
were  eicluded,  a  similar  result  would  ultimately  arise.  The 
•oonviels  who  were  sent  out  would  have  children  for,  of  course, 
women  would  be  sent;  and  in  thirty  years  there  would  be  s 
iiew  generation,  oonaisting  of  persons  who,  bong  tbemselTeB 
innopent,  woi^id  objeet  to  the  importetion  of  oriminala  aa 
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strongly  as  settlers  who  had  gone  out  from  England.  Besides, 
there  was  the  practical  question,  where  were  they  to  find  such 
a  place  of  transportation  as  would  be  required  ?  As  to  select- 
ing a  small  South  Sea  island,  that  was  out  of  tlic  question.  A 
large  area  would  be  required,  for  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  send  out  less  than  a  very  considerable  number,  and  one,  if 
not  the  principal,  object  of  sending  out  criminals  would  be  to 
put  them  in  a  place  where  there  would  be  almost  unlimited 
space  for  all.  Three  situations  had  been  named — one,  the 
northern  part  of  Australia;  Imother^  Yancouver'B  lalaod; 
the  third,  Hudson's  Bay. 

'  Nov^  to  every  one  of  these  locations  there  was  some  grave 
objectionB ;  as  to  North  Australia,  there  was^  in  the  first  place, 
the  certainty  that,  whatever  the  distance  might  be,  the  crimi* 
Dais  who  were  confined  there  would,  when  allowed  a  oertain 
degree  of  liherty,  find  their  way  sooner  or  later  to  the  other 
Australian  settlements.  In  the  nest  place,  it  must  he  recol- 
lected that  the  whole  of  Northern  Australia  w«s  hetween  the 
tropics,  and  that  the  settlement  of  Port  Essington,  which  was 
founded  there^  was  given  up  hecause  the  climate  was  fimnd  to 
he  unhealthy.  In  fact,  all  experience  showed  that  in  low- 
.lying  lands  thus  situated  the  European  race  degenerated,  and 
its  labour  was  unprofitable. 

'  As  to  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaxia,  its  shores  were  all  but  un- 
explored, and  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  cultivation  could  ' 
be  successfully  carried  on  there.  He  did  not  attach  much 
weight  to  reports  made  by  commanders  of  naval  exploring  ex- 
peditions, who  could  have  no  knowledge  beyond  what  might  be 
gained  by  a  hasty  siu'vey  of  the  coast.  Even  between  their 
accounts  in  this  instance  there  was  considerable  discrepancy. 
Eut  in  such  matters  experience  was  the  only  test :  and  it  could 
not  be  wise  to  incur  the  risk  and  cost  of  sending  out  a  colony 
on  a  large  scale  without  first  ascertaining  whether  Englishmen 
could  live  and  maintain  themselves  on  the  spot  soleeted. 

*  With  regard  to  Vancouver's  Island,  he  tbouglit  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Califoniian  diggiiigs,  and  the  feeliugs  of  the  n 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  were  conclusive  objections  to 
its  being  chosen.  The  same  objections  did  not,  indeed,  apply 
to  Hudson's  Bay;  but  there  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
tUa(  a  subsistence  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  hunting,  the 
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climate  offering  insuperable  objections  to  the  keeping  of  stock 
and  the  cultivaiiou  of  land.  These  considerationSi  M  it  seemed 
to  him,  disposed  of  aU  the  h)cahties  which  had  been  mentumed 
as  available. 

'  In  this  state  of  things  the  only  alternative  left  to  them  so 
far  as  their  penal  knowledge  extended^  was  to.  try  and  make 
the  best  of  detention  at  home.  On  this  subject  he  would 
remark^  in  the  first  place^  that  he  did  not  think  the  tidLet* 
of-leave  system  had  yet  had  a  Air  trial,  mneh  less  was  respon- 
Bible  for  the  whole  of  the  ontrageons  dimes  which  bad  been 
recently  perpetrated.  A  Isxge  number  of  men  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  militia;  regiments  of  the  line  which  bad 
returned  home,  on*  being  reduced,  had  naturaUy  got  rid  of  some 
of  theur  worst  characters ;  and  owing  to  those  two  .causes,  there 
was  no  doubt  a  larger  criminal  population  than  there  would 
have  been  imder  other  cucumstances.  But  in  the .  next  place 
he  did  not  think  the  principle  on  which  the  ticket-of-leave  sjrs* 
tem  was  framed  had  been  fairly  carried  out.  As  he  understood 
that  system,  it  was  implied  that  the  residence  and  occupation  of 
erery  man  having  a  ticket-of-leavc  should  be  known,  so  that  if 
there  were  merely  a  strong  suspicion  that  any  such  person  was 
getting  his  living  dishonestly,  he  should  on  that  ground  alone 
be  called  to  account.  Unless,  then,  the  principle  of  the  sys- 
tem were  applied  with  much  greater  strictness  than  it  had 
been,  the  system,  so  far  from  having  had  a  fair  trial,  could  not 
be  said  to  liave  had  a  trial  at  all. 

'Now  he  would  just  point  out  one  or  two  means  by  which 
he  thought  the  existing  evil  might  be  alleviated.  It  struck 
him  as  a  great  misfortune  tliat  in  their  prison  discipline  there 
was  no  provision  for  an  intermediate  state  between  actual 
seclusion  in  prison  and  absolute  freedom  of  life  out  of  doore. 
The  man  who  left  prison  was  bewildered  by  the  new  state  of 
things  in  which  he  found  himself.  If  his  term  of  confinement 
had  been  long,  the  feeling  of  freedom  was  strange  to  him ;  he 
was  like  a  man  coining  out  of  a  railway  tunnel  or  a  coal-pit 
into  the  dazzling  sunshine.  Moreover,  the  men  who  were  the 
best  behaved  in  prison  were  often  the  worst  behaved  out  of 
prison — and  for  this  reason,  that  they  were  the  men  who  were 
most  susceptible  to  any  influences,  whether  good  or  bad,  which 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.   The  man  who  was  docile 
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wheu  subject  to  good  influences  "was  apt  to  show  himself  equally 
docile  when  placed  in  contact  with  his  old  companions.  He 
thought,  therefore,  tliat  one  evil  which  required  to  be  corrected 
was  the  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  complete  dependence 
—a  state  in  which  the  choice  between  good  and  evil  was  hardly 
ofiered — to  a.  state  of  unlimited  liberty.  He  was  also  of 
opinioa  that  more  consideration  onght  to  be  gi?en  to  the 
■lecommendation  of  Captain  MaooDOchie,  that  the  length  of  a 
joaan's  imprisonment  should  be  made  to  depend^  to  a  certain 
.extent,  on  his  own  diligence  and  good  oonduety  so  that  the  sft^ 
jnulus  of  hope  and  fear  might  never  be  wanting. 

'  Another  qoestkm  arose,  namely;  whether,  taking  into  con- 
<aideration  the  state  of  employnMnt  in  this  oonntiyj  and  the 
•extreme  difficulty  of  sending  ciiminals  alxroadj  it  would  not  be 
pTscticable  to  provide  oontinned  employment  for  those  mho 
'Were  willing  to  aooept  it  on  public  works  or  otherwiss^  after 
.tfieir  dischaxge  horn  gaoL    It  was,  he  thoa|^  a  n^roaeii  to 
the  state  of  the  law  that  a  ticket«oMesve  man  -dionld  be  ooaa- 
pelled  to  oome  before  a  polioe  magistrate,  as  had  been  the  case 
reoenily,  and  say,— 'What  aat  I  to  4o?  No  <»ie  will  give  aw 
employment'    It  was  easy  to  talk  of  the  pressure  of  oompe^ 
tion»  and  of  injustice  to  the  innocent  labourer :  but  the  notion 
of  an  invidioas  preference  being  given  to  criminalB  might  be 
guarded  against  by  making  the  rate  of  wages  ojBTered  in  such 
case  purposely  low,  so  that  none  would  accept  them  who  could 
find  other  employ.   And,  as  convict  emigration  was  discontinued, 
and  as  such  employment  of  criminals  at  home  must,  however 
slightly,  ail'ect  the  market,  it  wa.s  open  to  consideration  whether 
the  slight  injury  thus  done  to  the  honest  labourer  might  not 
be  balanced  by  otfcring  increased  facilities  to  free  emigrants. 

*IIe  would  conclude  by  saying  that,  though  they  did  not 
■  pretend  to  see  their  way  out  of  all  these  ditliculties,  they  sliould 
at  least  warn  the  i)ul)lic  against  trying  vain  and  fancied 
remedies.  It  was  better  to  know  that  the  problem  remained 
unsolved,  than  to  put  trust  in  some  imaginaiy  solution  which 
was  sure  to  break  down  at  last.'* 

In  addition  to  the  sites  for  a  penal  colony  enumerated  by 
Lord  Stanley,  the  eligibility  of  the  Falkland  Isles  hsa  hauk 
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insisted  on.  But  the  smalhiess  of  their  area — ^not  much  larger 
tliati  that  of  Devonshire — would  make  it  impoaaible  for  them 
permaiicntlj  to  oontaiii  as  a  home  any  lafge  namber  of  di^ 
charged  convicts ;  even  if  the  fact  that  it  is  impOMible  to  raise 
'Com  there,  and  veiy  difficult  to  cultivate  common  TegetaUee^ 
did  not  present  inraperable  objections  to  tbe  prqjact. 

There  is  now  a  very  general  ooncnrrenoe  on  two  points : — 
J  St.  That  so  long  as  it  is  right  to  keep  a  convict  under  restnint^ 
jDonfinement  in  this  countiy  is  to  be  piefemd  to  confinement 
elsewhere,  and.  That  the  difficoHj  with  legaid  to  convicts 
begins  to  be  ftlt  on  their  disdiaigej^  becanse  the  bordea 
with  which  they  ma^  load  ns  when  they  again  become  their  own 
jnasten^  is  vas%  mora  onerous  than  their  cost  in  ]yrison.  Eadi 
«f  these  positioHs  is  susceptible  of  abundant  prodl  To  convey 
"eonviets  to  a  remote  destinatioii  requires  the  use  of  hulks. 
J^ow,  why  hulks  in  motion  diould  be  deemed  capable  of  better 
aoral  goiremment  than  huUca  at  rest,  I  know  not  On  tiie 
contrary,  withdrawn,  as  tliose  in  command  are,  ficom  supervision^ 
it  is  easy  to  suggest  many  reasons  why  their  state  should  be 
woflse  during  the  voyage  than  when  lying  in  our  harbours.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  convicts  have  arrived  at  their  desti* 
nation,  what  assurance  can  we  have  that  their  treatment  and 
-their  conduct  while  in  confinement  will  not  ])e  what  the  labours 
of  Sir  William  Molesworth  and  his  colleagues  proved  them  to 
be  in  times  past  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  procure  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  almost  despotic  powers  entrusted  to  officers 
liaving  the  charge  of  comncts  abroad,  are  executed.  Very  few 
minds  can  withstand  the  injurious  effects  of  irresponsible 
authority.  Hence  there  is  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  official 
testimony  on  the  subject,  on  which  unhesitating  reliance  can 
be  placed.  Officers  and  convicts  stand  in  hostile  relation  to 
each  other  :  the  feelings  of  the  officers  are  therefore  engaged  in 
£ivour  of  their  own  body ;  and  facts,  it  may  be  surmised,  will  be 
fluppreseed,  softened,  and  explained  awa(y.  Testimony  from 
among  the  convicts  is  obviously  open  to  even  graver  suspicion* 
There  is,  however,  one  test  which  may  be  applied,  namely  this : — 
Are  the  fiicts  related  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 
tendencies  of  arbitrary  power  ?  There  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished a  letter  by  the  well-knowtt  John  Frosty  on  this  subject 
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which  I  cannot  but  think  deserves  careful  attention.*  Frost 
was  transported  for  a  j)olitical  oflence,  which  liis  character 
for  veracity  untouched.  He  is,  however,  wliat  Johnson  called  a 
'  (jood  hater  and  persons  who  deserve  that  eulogium,  seem 
impelled  to  depict  the  acts  of  those  to  whom  they  are  hostile 
in  the  darkest  colours — thus  first  deceiving  themselves,  and 
then  propagating  the  deception.  There  is,  however,  much 
verisimilitude  in  all  Mr.  Frost's  statements.  Many  .of  hia 
anecdotes  relate  to  that  well-known  Kmrce  of  offence  and 
consequent  punishment^  a  rigorons  exaction  of  minute 
obsenances,  devised^  no  doubt,  with  the  laudable  intention 
of  habituating  the  oonyicta  to  treat  thoie  placed  over  them 
with  great  respect  Offences  which  grow  out  of  the  neglect 
of  these  rules,  multiply  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  credible  to 
minds  which  faare  never  addressed  themsdves  to  tiiat  particidar 
subject.  The  party  to  be  offended  is  the  officer,  who  becomes 
mofbidly  sensitive  to  disrespect,  and  most  ingenious  in  discover* 
ing  its  indications.  Of  necessity  he  is  almost  always  the  only 
witness.  He  tdb  his  story  to  those  allied  to  him  by  the  eqirtf 
de  corps,  and  accusation  and  conviction  follow  each  other  with 
almost  invariable  certainty.  Among  the  higher  officersi  the 
offended  party  is  often,  by  a  like  necessity,  not  only  accuser  and 
witness,  but  judge.  The  state  of  chitmic  animosity  in  the 
minds  of  the  convicts,  produced  by  such  a  course  of  petty 
tyranny,  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  hope  of  reformation.  Indeed, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  nmko  them  reckless  of  consequences,  and 
overwhelm  them  with  despair.  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from 
Frost's  pamphlet,  to  which  the  reader  will  give  such  attention 
as  he  mav  think  thev  deserve. 

'  There  is  something  monstrously  unjust  in  forming  rules  for 
the  government  of  a  set  of  men,  and  tlicn  punishing  for  an 
infraction  of  them,  wlicn  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  tenth 
part  in  the  memory.  AVhen  I  was  put  into  the  office  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  made  police  clerk,  it  was  part  of  my  M  ork  to  read 
over  the  code  to  the  prisoners.  AVhen  convicts  came  to  Port 
Arthur  they  were  brought  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Commandant,  and 
the  code  read  over  to  them.    There  were  at  that  time  more 
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than  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  laws  ;  it  took  me  from  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to  read  them ;  the  far 
greater  part  the  moat  absurd  and  brutal;  yet  implicit  sub- 
missioa  was  required,  and  a  breach  of  them  waa  always  punished 
with  great  severity.  There  were  many  charges  of  this  sort  on 
the  book  : — '  Breaking  the  settlement  regulations,  they  having 
been  read  over  to  him  on  his  arrival,  twenty-five  lashes;' 
'  thirty-six  lashes/  ahi>aiif$  bearimg  m  nmd  the  eiiffering  and  the 
»  d^radation  armngfrom  a  Port  ArUmr  floggmg. 

4c  4(  ♦  4e  )|t 

'  Many  thonMbds  of  prisoners  were  anl^ject  to  these  VQgula- 
tiona.  Hnndreda  were  sent  yearly  to  Port  Arthur.  They 
were  taken  to  the  office,  and  the  zqgidations  read  over  to  them* 
It  was  impoimble  to  observe  them.  Men  were  bronght  up  to 
the  office  and  charged  with  breaking  the  rules,  and  sentenced  to 
be  flogged ;  no  plea  was  admitted;  they  were  tied  np  to  the 
triangle,  and  their  badu  cut  to  pieces  by  the  infernal  knout,  as 
if  they  had  committed  the  grossest  moral  offence ;  and  yet 
these  men  were  expected  to  be  turned  from  the  error  of  their 

ways  by  such  proceedings  I 

*  *  «  ♦  * 

'  A  few  days  after,  I  was  in  the  office  watching  with  a  good 
deal  of  attention  the  conduct  of  the  Commandant,  There  were 
standing  before  him  in  the  dock  several  miserable  creatures, 
whom  he  was  trying  according  to  law.  '  Call  in  that  man,' 
said  the  Commandant :  '  call  in  that  man.'  A  young  man  was 
brought  in  and  put  into  the  dock  ;  here  was  a  scene  of  a  similar 
kind  to  that  which  I  have  just  described.  '  How  did  you  dare 
to  break  my  regulations  and  to  treat  me  with  contempt  'f '  The 
man  was  so  frightened  that  he  could  say  nothing.  *  Put  that 
man  into  the  cells,  Mr.  Newman/  said  the  Commandant ;  '  and, 
by  heavens,  if  you  do  this  again,  I  will  give  you  a  sound 
flogging.'  What  had  this  young  man  done  ?    Passed  the  office 

qf  the  Commandant  with  his  hand  m  his  pocket  / 

♦  ♦  «  *  * 

*  One  day  a  very  intelligent  man  was  brought  to  the  office,  and 

chaiged  before  Captain    with  breaking  the  settlement 

regulations,  and  inaolenoe  to  one  of  the  constables.  The 
evidence  of  the  constable  was  as  follows : — '  The  gangs  were 
Ipoing  to  church  yesterday ;  I  observed  the  prisoner  breaking  the 
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settlement  regulations,  he  was  walking  with  his  hand  in  his 
pocket.  I  went  up  to  him^  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  tran^grewing  by  keeping  his  hand  in  his  pocket  ? 
Ue  laughed  at  me — yes,  sir,  he  laughed  at  me/  '  What  have 
you  to  say  in  answer  to  these  charges  ?'  ^id  the  Commandant. 
'  I  plead  guilty  to  the  first  diarge/  said  the  prisoner,  '  and  not 
guilty  to  the  seooiid.  I  was  walking  to  cfanxch  with  a  hand  in 
my  pocket  The  oonstable  esme  up  to  me  and  asked  me  '  if  I 
were  not  awave  tliat  I  was  bfeaking  the  settlement  relations 
by  keeping  my  hand  in  my  podcet?  Bnt/  said- he,  'I  suppose 
yomr  hand  is  ooldj  and  yon  have  pat  it  into  yoor  pocket  to  warm 
itV  'That  is  the  ftot/ said  I, 'my  hand  is  Tery  cold,  and  I  have 
put  it  into  my  pocket  to  warm  it/  He  smiled  at  me  and  I 
smiled  at  him,  and  I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  bring  me 
befiore  yon  on  snch  a  charge/  '  Do  you  think  that  thisdefenoe 
will  serve  you  V  said  the  Commandant  '  It  is  not  enoagh  fx 
you  to  set  me  at  defiance ;  to  treat  me  with  disrespect ;  hut  you  > 
must  insoH  my  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ?  By 
hesTens,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  giye  you  a  sound  flogging  1 
Put  this  man  in  the  cells,  Mr.  Newman,  and  leave  him  there 
till  I  give  special  orders  to  release  him  ;  and  beware/  address- 
ing the  prisoner,  '  that  you  arc  not  brought  before  mc  again, 
for  if  you  are  I  will  give  you  cause  to  remember  it/  The 
prisoner  would  remain  in  the  cells  till,  by  permission,  he  would 
be  brought  before  the  Commandant,  and  then,  in  the  most 
abject  lanffuage,  would  he  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  his 
oflcuee,  and  j)romise  to  ofl'end  no  more ;  and  if  in  making  this 
acknowledgment  the  Commandant  perceived  anything  like  a 
sense  of  injur}',  he  would  be  sent  back  again,  if  no  other 
punishment  were  inflicted. 

3|c  ♦  *  ♦  4c 

/  The  surgeon  at  Port  Arthur  brought  a  charge  against  a 
prisoner,  then  confined  in  the  cells,  '  for  disrespectful  language/ 
The  evidence,  as  it  stands  on  the  book,  is  as  follows  : — '  I  went  to 
the  cell  where  the  prisoner  was  oonflned,  I  called  him,  he  answered 
▼ciy  disrespectfully,  *  what  do  you  want' '  *  What  have  you  to 
say  to  tiiis  chaige?'  said  the  Commandant.  'When  the 
surgeon  came  to  the  cell  door  I  was  asleep  $  1  heard  a  voice, 
but  I  did  not  hear  what  was  said ;  the  oeUs  are  so  dark  tiiat  I 
eottld  not  distingni4i  the  penon  who  spoke^  aiid  thinking,  thai 
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it  was  the  constable,  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  surgeon  who  spoke  to  me ;  if  I  have 
offended,  I  am  very  aorry  for  it/  One  would  think  that  thi» 
defence,  which  the  soigeon  knew  to  be  true,  would  have  been 
aatia&cfcory.  It  produced  no  faTooraUe  hnpresakm  on  the 
surgeon  or  the  Commandant ;  the  man  was  sentenced  to  receive 
thirfy-six  lashes,  and  the  surgeon  was  present  when  the  punish- 
ment was  inflicted,  and,  £rom  my  knowledge  of  the  man,'  Twill 
venture  to  8»y  that  the  lash  was  laid  on  nn^iaringly, 

'  One  day  while  I  was  in  the  office  at  Port  Arthur  an  old  man 
was  brought  up  ftom  the  cdb,  where  he  had  been  placed  by  the 
orders  of  the  Commandant  for  trial.  The  charge  was  made  by 
the  (Commandant  for  using  to  him  disrespectful  language,  he 
being  accuser,  witness,  and  judge.  *  How  did  you  dare,'  said 
the  Commandant, '  to  answer  me  yesterday  so  disrespectfiilly  V 
'  I  did  not  see  you  yesterday,'  said  the  prisoner.   'Not  see  me  V 

said  Captain  .    'Did  I  not  speak  to  you  as  I  was  passing 

your  place  of  work ;  and  did  you  not  very  disrespectfully  ask 

*  what  do  you  say  ?"    *  I  did  not  know,'  said  the  old  mau, 

*  that  it  was  you  who  spoke  to  me  :  I  am,  sir,  as  you  can  see, 
nearly  blind ;  I  should  not  know  you  at  this  distance,  for  I  c:iu 
scarcely  sec  you ;  lx3sides,  sir,  I  am  nearly  deaf.  I  heard  some 
one  speak  to  me  yesterday,  T  thought  it  was  one  of  the  gang, 
and  not  understanding,  I  asked  what  he  said  ;  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  you  who  spoke  to  me/  One 
would  think  that  this  defence,  and  the  miserable  appearance  of 
the  old  man,  who  was  a  charcoal  burner,  would  have  satisfied 
any  one  possessing  the  least  particle  of  humanity ;  a  very  old 
man  nearly  blind  and  deaf.     All  these  and  the  defence  excited 

no  feelings  of  a  favourable  kind  in  Captain  .     I  lis  vanity 

had  been  wounded  ;  he  sent  the  old  man  back  again  to  the  cells, 
there  to  remain  till  his  pitiful  spirit  would  be  softened  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  offending  party.' 

These  are  the  lighter  charges  brought  by  the  Author  against 
liie  administration  of  convict  government  in  Tasmania.  The 
Others,  although  judging  from  the  past,  and  also  considering  the 
ai^uments  ik  priori  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  their 
probability  they  ought  not  to  be  disregarded^  are  nevertheless 
too  grave  to  be  circulated,  unless  upon  testimony  fieer  iirom 
eioeptionthan  that  on  ^hich  they  stand  at  present. 
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Still  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  tendencies  to  abuse  in  the 
goverament  of  all  men  who  are  not  free — whether  convicts  or 
slaves — sie  so  great,  that  assiduous  watchfulness  from  without  is 
.  essential  to  keep  them  at  all  in  check.  At  home  we  have 
vigilant  eyes  to  seek  information^  the  press  rapidly  to  diffuse  it, 
and  an  irresistible  force  of  public  opinion  to  give  immediate 
effect  to  the  dictates  of  humanity.  But  when  the  evil^is 
removed  to  a  distance,  the  operation  of  these  powers  is  always 
weakened  and  embanraased— not  seldom  entirely  defeated. 

From  the  '  Spectator'  ofJamtary  yd,  1857. 

'WBBBE  SHALL  WK  PUT  OUB  VELONS  ? 

*  If  the  prevalence  of  violent  and  predacious  crimes  excites 
that  hysterical  alarm  which  breaks  out  in  the  cry  of  '  gallows/ 
uhat  will  be  the  state  of  feeling  when  the  prisoners  sentenced 
to  short  i)criods  of  penal  servitude  are  let  loose  upon  us  ?  That 
system  began  in  1853,  so  that  the  first  detachment  will  be 
coming  out  in  1857.  Already  the  revulsion  has  created  one 
of  those  periodical  paroxysms  of  '  severity/  w  liich,  as  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill  says,  cause  the  gallows  to  be  venerated  as  an  instrument 
of  redemption,  almost  as  much  as  '  the  cross/  Tlic  panic  fit 
is  a  reaction  on  the  liabitual  '  yearning  for  mild  sentences*  into 
which  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  persuaded  by  philan- 
thropists. Forgery,  stealing,  and  many  other  offences,  were 
punished  by  hanging,  until  the  philanthropists  and  utilitarians 
abolished  the  practice ;  '  severity'  was  succeeded  by  a  merciful 
'leniency;'  and  when  extraneous  circumstances  compelled  Minis- 
ters to  abandon-  convict  transportation,  the  notion  of  leniency 
suggested  that  the  more  disagreeable  state  of  close  imprisonment 
in  this  crowded  land  must  be  shorter  than  a  sentence  of '  trans- 
portation/ with  the  plciisures  of  going  abroad  to  work^  and  all 
the  contingent  opportunities  of  trade  in  the  towns  or  free  life 
among  the  bush-rangers.  We  are  about  to  fed  the  consequence 
of  that  '  leniency'  in  a  grand  recruiiment  of  our  certificated 
criminals ;  and  we  may  well  press  the  alarming  question — What 
to  do  with  our  felons? 

'  One  process  would  be  the  shortest  of  all — ^it  would  be  to  go 
back  to  the  old  principle  of  action  and  kill  them.  No  place 
of  safe^  so .  secure  as  the  grave;  no  eiample  so  impressive 
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as  the  gallows;  no  eradication  of  the  Ticious  element  in 
society  so  complete  as  extinction.  The  criminals  are  becoming 
too  many  for  control:  extirpate  them,  and  they  will  neither 
accnmulate,  propagate,  nor  pervert.  We  'fear,  however,  that 
'  the  age,'  whose  opinions  some  people  assert  so  oonfidently,  is 
scarcely  prepared  for  that  capital  operation ;  so  the  next  step  is 
to  send  the  criminals  out  of  the  way.  Simple  exile  would  be 
the  easiest  mode;  but  civilised  nations  object  to  being  colonised 
by  aliens,  more  especially  by  filons;  and  the  Channel  Islands 
are  the  only  states  permitted  to  keep  np  the  practice  of  felon 
exile.  Fade  them  off,  then,  to  '  some  colony or  if  the  very 
Colonies  mntinonaly  olijecb,  make  a  penal  settlement  where 
there  are  no  fiee  colomsts— select  'some  island.^  We  pass 
aside  for  the  moment  the  idisolnte  impossibility  of  reviving  the 
Norfolk  Island  atrocities :  before  a  Government  could  do  that, 
it  wonld  have  perforce  to  rewrtudy  the  evidence  of  1837,  and  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  AustraliaSi  and  would  Ihen  discover 
the  impracticability  of  any  such  dream  as  renewal  of  transpor- 
tation. But  even  if  the  convicts  were  'transported/  unless  it 
were  for  life,  they  must  at  some  time  or  other  return.  Trans-  • 
portation,  therefore,  would  not  meet  Mr.  llilPs  requirement,  of 
preventing  eriminals,  once  detected  and  caught,  from  returning 
to  prey  upon  society. 

*  That  is  the  practical  want.  It  has  always  been  felt,  but 
felt  doubly  since  the  number  of  the  criminal  class  has  become 
excessive;  while  the  increase  of  wealth  has  increased  the 
temptations  to  violence,  and  the  development  of  peaceful  habits 
has  made  self-defence  more  distasteful  to  tlic  quiet  citizen.  The 
difficulty  is  not  new.  We  talk  about  exposure  to  the  a^ssaults 
and  depredations  of  ticket-of-lcavc  men,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  invention ;  whereas  we  have  only  given  a  new  name  to  an 
old  thing.  Those  who  are  now  so  called  promiscuously,  are 
not  ticket-of-leave  men  in  ninety>seven  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 
They  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  returned  convicts  and  dis- 
charged prisonen, — a  dass  whom  we  must  always  have  among 
tts  under  any  system  of  limited  sentences.  No  doubt,  the 
ticket-of-leave  men,  accurately  so  called,  are  a  bad  variety; 
Idthough  they  are  an  official  importation.  How  did^ey  come 
among  us  T  When  transportation  was  abolished  on  grounds 
,  oolonisl  policy,  and  it  became  neoessaiy  to  consider  how  wo 
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should  deal  with  tlie  felon  multitude  left  on  our  hands,  certain- 
prison-reformers  suggested  various  expedients  for  diminishing 
the  force  of  that  army ;  and  among  these,  a  detention  of  the 
worst  classes  of  convicts  until  they  should  have  undergone  some 
teet  of  their  being  less  dangerona.  The  tests  may  be  imperfect; 
the  possibility  of  really  reformmg  hardened  rogues  may  be 
doubted ;  but  at  all  events^  the  general  proposition  tended  to 
keep  off  the  weight  of  a  oonsiderable  portion,  and  that  the 
wont  portion^  of  the  felonry.  As  a  part  of  the  prooesi^  the 
leformflrB  suggested  conditional  pardons^  levocable  on  a  return 
to  old  practieea.  We  have  <a  yet  had  no  completely  devdoped 
machinery  for  canrying  out  this  system ;  we  have  no  auxiliary 
*  Sod^t^  de  Patronage/  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Bavaria 
and  other  Continental  countries^  aiding  the  discfaaiged  prisoner, 
to  find  that  employment  which  respectable  society  refiises  to. 
him ;  our  highest  prison-govemors  have  been- avowed  opponenta 
of  the  system  intrusted  to  their  adminiatratioiL;  the  very  legis- 
lation has  been  crude,  faltering,  and  '  lenient/  When  condi- 
tional pardons  were  suggested,  the  slow  official  mind  naturally 
associated  the  w<Hrd8  with  the  only  concrete  form  of  such  a- 
thing  which  it  knew.  In  Australia,  convicts  were  allowed  ta 
go  at  large  with  a  '  ticket-of-leave' — and  many  of  them  did  go 
at  laige,  seeking  whom  they  might  devoiur,  a  terror  to  the 
honest  settlers.  The  real  intent  of  the  proposed  correctional 
discipline  and  tentative  release  was  not  understood,  and  it  has 
never  been  adopted  ;  but  that  colonial  abuse  was  imported ;  and 
our  towns  can  tell  whether  they  like  the  import.  An  unreformed 
man  out  with  ticket -of- leave,  indeed,  is  no  worse  than  an  un- 
rclbrniod  man  discharged  at  the  expiry  of  his  sentence;  and  a 
conditional  pardon,  deferred  for  seven  or  ten  years,  or  more, 
would  manifestly  be  a  relief  iu  lieu  of  absolute  discliarge  in 
four  or  five  years.  These  varieties,  whether  of  name  or  nature, 
signify  comparatively  little.  Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said 
that  most  of  our  worst  culprits  have  been  led  into  their  worst 
courses  by  degrees :  most  of  the  convict  men  have  been  pick- 
pockets and  thieves  when  lads,  and  have  been  punished  ;  and  tha 
great  class  of  adult  criminals  consists  of  discharged  prisoners, 

'  The-  question  is,  how  to  diminish  that  class — how  to  draw 
it  off — ^to  convert  it  into  a  class  of  not  discharged  prisoners. 
We  cannot,  in  the  present  atate  of  opinion^  kill  it  otL  We 
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cannot  transport  it  to  the  Colonics.  If  we  carry  it  to  '  some 
island/  we  still  only  imprison  it ;  and  the  further  the  prison 
the  greater  the  cost,  the  fewer  the  trans(x)rts  to  it,  the  worse 
the  Buiveillaiioe.  If  it  be  a  prison,  it  were  best  nearer  boiiie« 
If  the  men  are  onceimmmred,  it  is  desurable  to  make  the  pfison 
less  costly — ^in  some  degree  self-supporting.  And  as  so  many 
bwnan  creatures  are  upon  our  hands,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  if 
we  cannot  convert  them  to  some  use — if  we  cannot  employ 
tbemf  for  tlie  health  of  body  and  soul — if  we  cannot  perhaps 
redeem  a  few.  That  is  not  the  ot^jed  of  public  punishment ; 
but  when  the  culprits  are  in  our  keying;  common  humaoit^ 
and  the  simplest  Christian  feeling  fiirUd  tiie  exclusion  of  thnt 
secondary  ol^ect. 

'The  more  so  since,  on  reflection,  rather  formidable  questions 
arise  as  to  our  own  relation  to  the  criminals.  Are  they  an  alien 
class  of  devils,  simply  our  enemies,  or  are  th^  not  our  fellow* 
creatures?  Did  any  man  ever  inspect  a  large  number  of  pri* 
soners  without  noting  that  the  general  run  is  cursed  at  birth 
with  some  deficiency  of  feeulties  ?  See  the  low  heads,  the  rude 
features,  the  strangely«defovmed  countenances  I  The  strongest 
objection  to  this  view  lies  in  another  yet  more  momentous 
reflection :  what  are  we,  the  non-criminal  class,  that  we  can 
epeak  so  absolutely  of  those  wretched  outcasts  ?  '  Let  him 
that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone.'  Are  all  the  John 
Dean  Pauls,  the  Sadleirs,  the  Redpaths,  detected  ?  How  many  of 
them  are  among  us,  the  '  innocent/  who  arc  clamouring  for  '  pro- 
tection?' There  is  one  class  of  criminals  more  dangerous 
than  those  out  on  ticket-of-leavc,  and  that  consists  of  the 
wwarraigned  criminals.  This  is  a  delicate  part  of  the  subject 
to  be  discussed,  but  it  cannot  l)e  overlooked.  How  can 
the  respectable  '  London  Scoundrels'*  cry  aloud  for  treadmill 
and  gallows,  when  culprits  as  hardened  and  as  bold  as  any 
in  Coldbath  Fields  are  at  lar^^e — when  ofttniders  as  notorious 
are  not  only  unscathed,  but  the  very  highest  in  the  land  are 
winking  and  eonniving  at  their  being  let  oft  ?  These  cases 
are  not  roundly  stated  in  print ;  they  arc  not  the  less  noto- 
rious; they  are  known  to  the  Maninis,  the  Pauls,  and  Agars, 

•  The  signature  of  a  corresjxjndent  in  the  Times  who,  during  the  panic  in  the 
vr inter  of  1856-7,  clamoured  for  increMed  severity  of  punishment,  and  soouted  all 
sttempii  at  tha  rdfannstion  of  oriminala  — Jf.  D,  JST. 
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of  prison  society  j  and  wonderfully  is  the  moral  lesson  in- 
verted, when  the  sufferers  by  gallows  and  treadmill  see  their 
accomplices  on  the  Bench  and  in  Parliament,  and  know  that 
tlie  '  crime*  of  the  humble  is  humaueljf  treated  as  the  *  disease' 
of  the  lordly  or  the  '  honourable.' ' 

JWm»  the  'Bk!awigJum  JowmaP  cf  January  1857 

'a  visit  from   bushrangers  in  TASMANIA. 

'  The  following  extract  is  from  the  letter  of  a  lady,  resident 
near  Ilobart  Town,  Tasmania,  to  a  relation  in  England.  The 
trustworthiness  of  the  writer  is  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  dated 
July  13th,  1H56.  To  our  mind  the  narrative  fully  justifies  the 
indispositioii  of  the  colonists  to  receiTe  the  scum  of  our  orimmal 
population 

' '  A  large  party  of  young  people  were  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Lord, 
of  Avoca,  inirited  for  the  sheep-shearing.  They  had  been 
malfwg  merry  with  dancing  and  music  over  night,  and  the 
grand  doings  were  to  b^m  next  morning.  It  was  summer. 
Mr.  Lord  rose  at  five;  and  was  surprised  that  he  did  not  hear 
any  of  the  men  stirring.  Just  as  he  finished  dresring;,  and  was 
about  putting  the  guard  of  his  watch  over  his  head,  the  chamber 
door  opened,  and  a  good-looking  sort  of  man,  well  dressed,  too, 
stepped  in,  saying, '  Oh,  Mr.  Lord,  VU  save  you  the  trouble  of 
doing  that.  Give  me  your  watcli.'  Mr.  L.  saw  that  resistance 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  gave  it  iqi.  The  stranger, 
who  was  the  notorious  Bslton,  turning  to  Mrs.  Lord,  who  was 
in  bed  with  the  baby,  asked  for  her  watch.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  she  had  three  in  her  possession  at  the  time,  one  her 
own,  one  her  daughter's,  and  one  belonging  to  some  one  else. 
She  said,  foolishly,  'I  haven't  one.'  'Oh,  very  well,'  said 
Daltou,  '  take  your  choice  ;  cither  give  me  what  you  have,  or  I 
will  blow  your  brains  out ;'  at  the  same  time  presenting  a  pistol 
at  her  head.  Of  course  slie  gave  up  what  she  had,  and  he  ran- 
sacked the  room  for  anything  else  he  liked  to  have.  He  then 
said  to  ^Irs.  Lord,  '  Get  up.'  Mr.  Lord  said,  '  Not  wliile  you 
are  in  the  room.'  'Ah,  well,  I  don't  mind  that  much;  I'll 
stand  outside  the  door.'  T  suppose  ]Mr.  Lord  went  out  with 
him,  for  he  placed  an  accomplice  at  the  chamber-door  to  watch 
that  Mrs.  Ij.  did  not  escape,  and  was  proccciliug  to  open  the 
next  door  on  the  landing,  when  Mr.  Lord  said, '  Stop,  there  are 
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iome  youDg  ladies  in  that  room,  who  are  my  ytaiton,  and  imder 
my  protection,  as  well  as  my  own  daughter.  I  will  not  allow 
yon  to  go  in  there/  *  Well/  said  Dalton, '  tell  them  to  get  up 
then/  Mr.  Lord  went  in  and  told  them  to  do  bo,  of  comrae  ez- 
plaining  to  them  who  the  atrangers  were.    Now  I  must  explain 

that  among  these  girls  were  two  sisters,  E  and  M  

A   .    Their  &ther  is  in  the  office  of  Royal  Engineers., 

The  elder  had  a  choice  assortment  of  jewellery,  and,  I  think, 
showed  her  presence  of  mind  in  disposing  of  it.  The  morning 
before  she  had  accidentally  torn  an  opening  in  one  of  the  scams 
of  her  dress  ;  into  this,  between  the  dress  and  lining,  she  put 
her  watch  and  chain,  planning,  as  her  dress  was  long,  to  hold  it 
up  at  that  part  lest  the  watch  should  chink  against  the  floor. 
Her  pni-se  she  put  in  a  slipper  shoe,  and  kicked  it  under  two 
beds  until  it  touched  the  wall.  Bracelets  and  other  ornaments 
she  threw  into  the  fire-place,  which  they  took  care  to  fill  with 
curl-papers  and  any  rubbish  they  could  find.  I  did  not  hear 
much  about  the  others  at  this  part  of.  the  afiair,  as  they  are 
strangers  to  us.  Dalton  was  impatient  long  before  they  were 
ready  or  willing  to  leave  the  room.    Miss  —  forgot  that  in 

her  little  desk  she  had  a  choice  bracelet  At  last  they 

must  come  out,  and  Dalton  marshalled  them  down  stairs,  for- 
bidding a  word  to  be  spoken.  He  led  them  into  the  large 
dining«room,  where  the  men  and  the  young  Mr.  Lords  were  all 
ranged  on  one  side,  pinioned.  He  fetched  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord 
•^the  guests  were  allowed  scats.  Dalton  said  if  they  were 
qniet  he  would  not  tie  them.  He  and  his  companion  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ransack  the  house,  and  in  the  young  ladies'  room 
broke  open  the  little  desk,  took  the  bracelet  and  anything  else 
of  Talue  about  the  room,  but  never  guessed  the  treasures  of  the 
fire-place  and  slipper.  They  then  returned  to  their  prisoners, 
and  said  if  they  behayed  wdl  they  would  give  them  a  good 
breskfast,  which  they  did,  though  only  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
these  desperadoes  would  induce  any  one  to  eat.  The  men  were 
untied  for  the  meal,  and  everything  ^ent  on  quietly  untQ  one 
whispered  something  to  his  neighbour.  The  tremendous  burst 
of  passion  this  excited  in  Dalton,  the  threat  with  a  pistol  at  the 
head  to  blow  his  brains  out  that  instant  if  a  sound  were 
uttered,  and  the  awful  language,  so  paralysed  the  young  ladies 
that  M  A  slid  off  her  chair  and  crouched  near  the  piano; 
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others  disappeared  from  their  seato ;  all  were  afraid  of  the  shotSy 
and  tenified  at  the  yiolent  language.  While  all  this  had  been 
going  on,  the  constables  at  the  next  police  station,  looking  out 
towards  Mr,  Lord's,  which  was  on  a  rising  ground,  were  sur- 
prised not  to  see  any  stir  about  the  place.  One  said,  *  Why,  I 
thought  theore  were  to  be  such  early  doings  with  the  shearing  1 
I'll  get  the  glatt  and  examine  through  it.'  He  did  so,  but  not 
a  creature  was  to  be  seen.  '  Depend  upon  it,  there's  sometlung 
up/  (quite  a  colonial  phrase) ;  '111  go  and  see  about  it.'  *  And 
I'll  go  with  you,'  said  a  young  man  who  was  returning  from 
the  Diggings  with  40/.  in  his  pocket,  and  bad  slept  at  the 
station  on  his  way  ftom  Launceston  to  Uobart  Town.  Ah  I  th« 
poor  constable  little  thought  he  should  never  come  back  alive, 
and  the  yoimg  man  that  hQ  should  become  penniless.  Just 
after  the  disturbance  at  the  breakfast,  Kelly,  Dalton's  accom* 
-plice,  gave  him  a  signal  that  some  one  was  approaching;  he 
went  to  the  door  and  met  the  constable,  who  accosted  him  by 
name.  Dalton  told  him  if  he  moved  a  limb  he  was  a  dead 
man.  Whether  he  stirred  or  not  cannot  now  be  known.  In 
another  instant  those  within  beard  a  sbut,  and  poor  Buckley's 
brains  were  scattered  on  the  pavement.  His  companion  was 
relieved  of  the  contents  of  bis  pocket,  pinioned,  and  brought  in. 
Dalton  then  ordered  young  ^Mr.  Lord  to  pick  out  three  of  tbe 
best  horses.  He  and  Kelly  then  mounted,  each  taking  one 
maid  servant  on  tbe  horse  with  bim,  it  is  supjx)sed,  to  protect 
them  from  tbe  shots  wbicb  migbt  bave  followed  tbeir  departure. 
Tlic  tliird  horse  was,  I  l)('li(.'ve,  to  carry  stores.  Tliey  sent  tbe 
women  back  at  half  a  mile  from  tbe  bouse.  Tbe  property  they 
made  off  with  was  of  considerable  value,  and  was  never  re- 
covered. The  two  were  taken  a  few  months  afterwards,  and 
lodged  in  the  gaol  at  Launceston,  hut  managed  to  effect  their 
escape,  much  to  the  scandal  of  the  authorities  at  that  side  of 
the  island.  Kelly  was  retaken  in  Melbourne ;  and  now  I  want 
to  tell  how  cleverly  a  young  draper  managed  the  capture  of 
Dalton,  when  another  day  would  have  seen  bim  safe  off  iu  one 
of  the  ocean  steamers.  His  person  and  features  bad  been  very 
fully  described,  when  it  was  known  he  had  escaped  to  Melbourne^ 
and  everybody  was  on  the  look-out  for  him.  One  evening  just 
at  dusk,  though  lights  were  put  up  in  die  shops,  he  went  into 
one,  and  requested  change  for  a  20^  note.    The  shopman 
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inataaiiy  reoognised  Mm,  but  took  no  notiee»  only  tajring  he 
didn't  knoWj  .\  it  would  ask  his  nuuter.  1^  the  latter  he 
divulged  hia'thonf^ts,  and  bagged  permunon  to  manage  the 
capture.  Hit  master  conienting,  the  young  man  took  his  hat, 
and  letnming  to  the  apparent  8traii^g;er,  said  they  could  not 
change  the  note,  but  if  the  gentleman  would  permit  him,  he 
thought  he  could  take  him  where  he  oould  get  it  done.  The 
atcanger  thanked  him,  and  the  young  man  led  him  at  a  quick 
pace  through  back  atseeta  and  byeways  until  they  came  to  the 
back  of  the  pdioe-offioe.  Through  the  gate  or  door  into  the. 
yaid  at  the  back  they  passed  ;  here  was  the  critical  moment ; 
you  may  suppose  the  youDg  man  did  not  loiter ;  he  ran  up  the 
steps,  closely  followed  by  the  unsuspecting  stranger,  who  in  the 
gloom  of  night  and  closely  shut-up  windows  faile^l  to  recognise 
what  he  had  only  seen  pcrliaps  the  front  of,  and  by  dayliglit, 
too.  In  they  went.  Still  the  appearance  of  the  clerks  at  the 
separate  desks  might  make  it  pass  for  a  merchant's  counting- 
house.  The  young  man  explained  the  nature  of  their  errand, 
giving  the  olliccrs  time  to  bend  all  eyes  on  the  stranger.  It 
seemed  but  a  moment  ere  the  cry  of  '  Dalton  !'  and  the  rush  to 
secure  him,  took  place.  The  convict  was  fearfully  armed  with 
revolvers,  pistols,  and  knife.  He  said  to  the  young  man,  '  Ah  I 
if  I  had  only  suspected  your  purpose  as  we  came  up  the  steps, 
I  woidd  have  shattered  your  head  to  pieces — blown  it  to  atoms  !' 
He  was  brought  over  hero,  and  both  he  and  Kelly  were  executed 
.  at  Launceston.  The  last  of  such  terrors  of  whom  we  have 
heard  is  '  Dido,'  (of  couiae  a  &]se  name,)  but  murder  could  not 
be  proved  against  him,  as  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the  fact, 
though  a  labourer  heard  the  shot,  and  believes  it  was  '  Dido' 
whom  he  saw.  The  felon  is  sent  down  to  Port  Arthur,  on  Tas- 
mania's peninsula,  where  I  hope  he  may  remain.' ' 

The  writer  of  this  narrative  is  known  to  me,  and  I  have- 
great  confidence  in  the  troth  and  aocuraey  of  her  statements. 
As  may  be  well  imagined,  it  is'by  no  means  a  rare  or  isolated 
event  which  is  described. 

While  dwelling  on  the  evib  which  result  from  the  diichaige. 
of  dangeioua  criminala  in  a  thickly-inhafaitBd  oountiy,  we  some- 
times forget  how  much  more  to  be  dreaded  these  wretchea 
are  by  a  district  thinly  populated ;  and  how  one  or  two  ruffians 
may  fill  a  large  temtory  with  dinnay.   Let  ua  rather  bear  our 
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own  burdens  than  cast  them  on  our  countrymen  and  their 
descendants,  of  whose  welfare  we  ought  to  be  as  tender  as  of 
our  own ;  and  who  should  iieYer  feel  the  superiority  of  oar 
•treoiptb^  but  as  eKenaaed  for  tlidr  protectioii  I 

Fhm  the  'Daiijf  Newe*  of  December  ^\st,  1856. 

'  The  Chaige  of  fhe  Beoovder  of  Binnrngbam  on  the  trans* 
portatUm  and  ticket-of-leaTe  queatioii  is  an  able  and  statesman- 
like address.  Mr.  Hill^  while  ignoring  neither  the  enors  of  the 
past  nor  the  difficulties  of  the  future^  thinks  it  his  dn^  rather 
to  allay  than  to  aggravate  the  panic  of  the  present.  He 
sessonably  reminds  ns  that  before  oar  colonies  had  refosed  to 
take  oar  convicts,  before  transportation  had  ceased  to  be  a 
pnmshment  applicable  to  the  great  balk  of  oar  more  serioas 
offenders,  crimes  of  violence,  attended  with  every  cucumstanoe 
of  outrage  and  bloodthirstiness,  were  certainly  not  leas  frequent 
in  given  years  (such  as  1850,  the  year  of  the  Frimley  murders), 
than  they  are  at  present.  He  docs  not,  liowever,  attempt  to 
make  a  case  as  against  the  present  panic-mongers  out  of  such 
a  fact  as  this.  The  point  is  not  whether  serious  crime  is  or  is 
not  more  frequent  in  1856  than  it  has  been  in  any  given  year 
before  the  comparative  cessation  of  transportation,  hut  whether 
it  is  not  now  far  more  frequent  than  it  ought  to  be — far  more 
frequent  than  under  a  better  system  it  might  be.  There  can 
be  no  earthly  doubt  that  it  is.  Whether  serious  crimes  of 
violence  have  progressively  increased  since  the  year  1853,  and 
are  still  progressively  increasing,  may  possibly  be  a  question ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  that 
they  may  be,  diminished. 

'  That  society  has  a  right  to  claim  from  Govcmment  protec- 
tion for  person  and  property  by  the  adoption  of  the  wiKst  and 
best  practicable  measures  for  the  repression  of  attacks  on  eitbcTy 
is  one  of  the  most  elementary  propositions  in  the  whole  range 
of  social  and  political  scienoe.  If  in  the  exercise  of  this  repres- 
sive power  Government  can  combine  the  two  ends,  of  reclaiming 
the  convict  and  protecting  society,  it  is  well ;  but  if  not,  there 
cannot  be  a  moment's  hesitation  aa  to  which  of  the  two  oljects  is 
to  be  saonficed.  The  security  of  the  persons  and  propertiea  of 
those  who  have  not  violated  the  laws  is  the  primary  otgect^ 
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the  reformation  of  the  transgreeson  of  the  lair  is  bat  aecondaiy. 
At  any  other  time  the  enunciation  of  trniamB  like  these  would 
be  a  solemn  impertinence,  but  in  these  days  of  morbid  sympathy 
with  the  violators  of  law  and  enemies  of  order,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  record  a  plain  and  emphatic  protest  against  being 
suspected  for  a  moment  of  participating  in  the  weakneises  of  a 
sentimental  philanthropy.  Let  ns  repeat  it  once  more — ^the 
protection  of  society  is  the  main  end ;  the  reclamation  of  the 
convict  is  a  seooodiuy  end.  And  the  practical  problem  is,  now 
that  our  colonies  won't  take  our  convicts,  how  to  deal  with 
them  so  as  to  secure  the  former  end,  without  absolutely  losing 
sight  of  the  latter. 

'  Send  them  abroad — get  rid  of  tlicin  from  our  shores — ship 
them  off  or  shovel  them  awav  somewlicrc  or  somehow — is  the 
cry  of  the  paiiie-mongci*s.  Let  us  concede  at  once  that  if  the 
extcrmiuatiou  of  the  convict  part  of  our  population  by  process 
of  law  were  the  object  sought,  it  might  to  some  exteut  be 
attained  in  this  fashion.  A  fleet  of  transports  might  be  fitted 
out,  capable  of  holding  all  the  present  inmates  (some  9000  in 
number)  of  our  public-works  prisons.  This  floating  cargo  of 
crime  might  be  discharged,  with  or  without  a  month^s  pro- 
vision, on  auy  spot  suthcicntly  remote,  roomy,  and  secure, — and 
there  left  to  its  own  devices.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of  the 
notion  of  transportation  as  it  now  su§^;est8  itself  to  the  more 
rabid  victims  of  the  garrotte  panic.  It  is  liable  to  several 
trifling  objections,  which  may  all  be  passed  over  in  favour  of 
this  somewhat  conclusive  one — that  it  would  be  at  once  far 
more  inhuman  and  far  less  efiective  than  hangings  nothing 
being  more  certain  than  that  the  convict  thus  transported  must, 
in  the  course  of  a  veiy  short  space  of  time;,  either  perish  or 
escape. 

*  The  next  form  of  transportation  that  has  been  suggested  in 
some  quarters  is  reslly  almost  as  absurd  as  the  last — this  is  the 
plan  of  sending  your  convict  some  thousand  miles  beyond  seai^ 
in  order  to  ^ut  him  1^  under  due  watch  and  ward  in  some 
island  prison,  with  a  proper  staff  of  offidals,  and  a  humane 
supply  of  necessaries,  either  for  the  residue  of  his  life,  or  for  a 
lengthened  term  of  years.  Why  all  this  needless  cost  merely 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  man  in  safe  custody  ?  Alter  your 
laws,  lengthen  your  periods  of  incarceradon— and  four  prison 
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walkj  or  a  proper  guard  of  Boldien,  on  any  Essex  manih  or 
Yorkshire  moor^  would  quite  as  well  answer  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  felon  during  the  term  of  his  sentence  apart  ftom 
all  contact  with  the  world.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  penal  term 
that  the  real  difiBculty  begins^  and  this  diffiooltj  will  be  just  aa 
great  in  the  caaeof  a  man  released  from  Tshiti  aa  in  the  case  of 
his  fellow-convict  let  loose  from  Dartmoor.  The  difficulty  ia 
not  to  keep  iu  safe  custody,  but  to  employ  M'hcn  the  custody  is 
at  an  end.  At  this  moment  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar  are  public- 
works  prisons  beyond  the  seas,  but  no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  suljjcct  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  convict  discharged 
from  Bermuda  or  Gibraltar  is  at  all  more  reformed,  or  at  all 
more  likely  to  tind  employment  on  his  return  to  this  couutry, 
than  the  convict  discharged  from  Portland  or  Portsmouth.  In 
fact,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of  tlie  home 
prisons,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  better  managed  tlian  those 
more  remote  from  the  surveillance  of  the  central  authorities. 

'  The  next,  and  at  present  the  most  popular,  notion  of  trans- 
portation is  that  which  involves  the  creation  of  a  new  penal 
settlement  on  the  grand  scale — a  place,  that  is,  beyond  seas, 
where  there  is  no  settled  or  colonial  population  (for  of  such  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  we  have  no  hope  of  availing  ourselves); 
but  where  a  large  establishment  must  be  set  on  foot,  a  great 
apparatus  of  penal  discipline  inaugurated,  and  where,  at  all 
events  for  a  considerable  period  of  time;,  the  bulk,  if  not  the 
whole^  <ii  the  European  population  must  consist  of  officials  &nd 
male  convicts.  That  we  can  found  such  a  settlement  is  beyond 
H  doubt  Where -to  do  it  may  be  a  di£Scult  question,  but  that 
somewhere  or  other  it  may  be  done,  if  we  choose  to  spend 
enough  upon  it,  admits  of  no  question  at  all.  Aa  yet,  indeed, 
the  adrocates  of  the  scheme  are  all  at  issue  amongst  themsdves 
aa  to  the  locality  of  the  suggested  settlement.  One  gentleman 
proposes  Yanoouver'a  Island;  another  'authority,'  after  con- 
duaively  disposing  of  that  notable  site  by  the  objectioins  of  its 
extreme  distance  from  this  country  and  its  close  proiimity  to 
the  gold  fields  of  Califtmia,  strongly  urges  upon  the  attention 
of  a  Legislature  at  a  loss  for  a  convict  settlement  the  superiicnr 
adTantagea  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

'  It  ia  diflScult  to  see  how  absurdity  can  go  much  further 
than  in  thus  representing  as  a  proper  field  for  convict  reclamation 
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a  land  of  barren  and  inhospitable  wastes,  cut  off  from  all  mari- 
time access  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  many  months  of  tlie 
year  by  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  Mr.  Howitt — who 
seems  to  consider  that  the  mission  of  England  is  to  sow  the 
earth  broadcast  with  penal  settlements,  which,  as  fast  as  they 
ripen  into  colonies,  are  to  shed  the  husk  of  tlicir  origin,  and 
refuse  to  employ  the  labour  which  created  them — has  advanced 
the  notion  that  the  temptation  oft'cred  by  white  slave  labour  to 
intending  emigrants  is  suliieient,  after  the  fixat  xongh  works  of 
road-makiDg  and  forest-clearing  have  been  accomplished,  to 
overcome  very  considerable  disadvantages  of  climate  and 
situation.  But  does  any  one  suppose  that  the  British  Siberia 
of  Hudson's  Bay  could,  by  any  amount  of  preliminary  road- 
making,  or  by  any  extent  of  convict  population,  really  be 
brought  into  competition,  as  a  field  for  emigration^  with  the 
whei^waving'  plains  of  Canada  7  Even  assuming  that  in  the 
course  of  years  this  might  be  the  case^  what  in  the  meantime 
would  be  the  posltLon  of  the  convict  settlement?  These  would 
be  an  almost  eidusively  male  population  of  superintending 
officials  and  supenntended  convicts,  to  the  nnmber  perhaps  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  We  know  what  onoe  resulted 
from  this  state  of  thing%;  we  know  what  must  result  from  any 
second  eiperiment  of  the  same  kind.  The  abominations  of 
Norfolk  Island  and  Tasmania  ace  literally  nnntterable — they 
are  safe  from  mention  by  reason  of  their  loathsomeness^  as  the 
skunk  is  safe  from  capture  by  reason  of  his  stink. 

'  But  even  supposing  that,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  an  * 
ouafted  public,  we  were  ready  to  risk  a  repetition  of  these 
atroeitieB,  is  it  quite  so  dear  that  we  should  not  be  lavishing  a 
vast  amount  of  treasure  and  wasting  a  great  deal  of  available 
labour,  for  a  purpose  that  might  be  attained  cipially  well  at  kss 
cost  of  both  ?  Transportation  in  this  form  is  desperately 
expensive.  A  Tasmanian  convict  costs  35/.  a  year ;  a  West 
Australian  convict,  41/.  At  Dartmoor  or  Portland  they  could 
be  kept  for  25/,  On  the  '  London  Scoundrel'  theory,  indeed, 
all  this  expense  is  so  much  waste  that  might  be  saved  by  the 
summary  process  of  hanging.  It  is  suliicient  to  say  that  the 
British  public  has  not  yet  been  carried  by  the  garrotte  panic 
back  to  the  hanging  point ;  and  the  convict,  who  out  of  prison 
costs  the  community  in  depredations  about  200/.  a  year,  must 
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still  ooet  the  State,  while  in  j/irimm,  aboat  an  eighth  of  that 
mm  for  his  custody  and  rapport.  It  is  a  miaerable  burdeiiy 
doahtleflB,  bat  somdiow  or  other  it  nraat  be  borne.  The  thing 
to  remember  is  that  it  will  prew  more  heavily  on  the  taxpayer 
of  this  oountry,  if  the  convict  is  sent  abroad,  than  if  he  is  lupt 
at  home.  That  is  the  first  point.  The  second  is,  that  the 
taxpayer  of  this  country  derives  no  benefit  horn  all  the  loadp 
making  and  ibrest-feUing  which  are  the  fimits  of  the  oonvicf  s 
labour  in  the  colony ;  whereas,  they  already  derive  some,  and 
might  derive  much  more,  benefit  fiom  his  labour  here.  On  this 
point  we  agree  with  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham.  We  would 
rather  see  convict  labour  employed  here  on  works  which  no 
private  capitalist  could  afford  to  undertake,  but  which  might 
fairly  be  undertaken  by  Government  on  the  principle  of  getting 
as  much  return  as  possible  for  the  necessary  expense  of  main- 
taining the  conAiet.  This  is  work  in  which  convict  labour 
cannot  improperly  interfere  with  free  labour,  for  it  is  work  on 
which  fice  labour  would  never  be  employed.  Of  such  work 
there  is  abundance  in  this  countrv.  There  are  harbours  of 
refuge  to  be  made,  lx)gs  to  be  drained,  marshes  to  be  reclaimed, 
sewerage  works  to  be  executed  ;  why  not  employ  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  English  public  the  convict  labour  which  either 
here  or  elsewhere  the  English  public  has  to  pay  for,  and  else- 
where at  a  higher  rate  than  here  ? 

'  Surely  these  are  points  to  be  considered  before  rushing 
wildly  upon  the  notion  of  founding  at  all  costs  a  new  penal 
settlement.  Extend  your  terms  of  imprisonmeut— -classify  your 
prisoners — employ  them  on  useful  public  works — enable  those 
who  are  corrigible  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies  with  funds  earned 
by  their  own  extra  labour— but  do  not,  before  you  have  tried 
these  things,  embark  on  the  costly  and  doubtfol  enterprise  of 
creating  a  new  penal  settlement,  under  the  vague  impression 
that  you  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.' 


CHAEGE  OF  MAECH,  1857. 


GSNTL£M£N  OP  THB  GftAND  JuBYj 

HE  Ezecative  Govenniieiit^  at  the  oommenoemeDt  of  the 


X  SeMkm  which  tenpinated  a  few  days  ago,  introduced  a 
Bill  for  amending  what  is  commonly  called  the  Ticket-of-Leave 
Act ;  and  although  this  bill  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of 
the  intended  dissolution  of  Paiiiament,  yet  it  has  been  officially 
announced  that  it  will  be  introduced  again  when  the  Houses 
reassemble.  Permit  me  then  to  address  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  a  larger  audience,  such  observations  as  have  occurred  to 
me  on  the  Bill  itself,  and  on  the  speech  of  Sir  George  Grey 
bringing  it  before  the  House  of  Commons — that  speech  dis- 
closing tlic  principles  by  which  the  Home  Office  will  be  guided 
in  the  administration  of  the  new  law.  Tlie  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals. Gentlemen,  is  a  subject  which  docs  not  admit  of  its  details 
being  regulated  by  the  inflexible  rules  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Consequently  a  largo  discretion  must  be  vested  in  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown ;  and  it  becomes  quite  as  important  to  ascertain 
in  wliat  manner  they  propose  to  exercise  that  discretion,  as  it  is 
to  consider  the  alteratioua  which  are  now  to  be  made  in  the  law 


But^  first  in  order^  let  me  in\ite  your  attention  to  the  proposed 
amendments  in  the  Act  This  Act^  which  passed  in  1853, 
created  an  equivalent  punishment  in  lieu  of  transportation, 
called  penal  servitude;  consisting  in  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  either  at  home,  or  in  certain  colonies  of  the  Crown — as 
Gibraltar  and  Bermuda.  But  as  the  new  punishment  was  deemed 
more  severe  than  that  which  it  leplaoed^  the  old  terms  of  trans- 
portation were  in  almost  eveiy  instance  considerahlj  shortened. 
Theie  equivalents  being  established,  the  punishment  of  trans- 
portatioiif  in  all  oases  in  which  the  law  did  not  authorise  its 
inflietion  for  a  period  of  fourteen  yean  at  the  least,  was  repealed. 
The  novelty  to  which  I  have  cUrected  your  attention  is  not, 
however,  the  cdiaracteristic  feature  of  the  Act.  That  consists 
in  the  authority  oonfonred  upon  the  Crown  to  grant  a  licence  to 
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convicts  to  go  at  large  before  the  expintion  of  their  lentenoes 
— «uch  licences,  or  tickets-of-leave^  however,  to  be  revocable  at 
will;  the  convict  not  being  entitled  to  any  notice  that  his 
licence  is  about  to  be  withdrawn,  to  any  infomiation  as  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  recalled,  or  to  any  opportunity  of 
rebutting  the  charges  which  may  have  led  to  this  forfeitoie  off 
his  liberty.  Such,  Gentlemen^  is  the  law  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent. Bnt  it  is  proposed  to  ohlitenite  the  legal  distinction 
between  transportation  and  penal  servitude,  to  oonsolidaie  both 
punishments — leaving  it  to  the  disoretion  of  the  Home  Oflto 
in  each  particular  case  to  determine  whellier  the  oonvict  shall 
be  imprisoned  or  transported — ^to  assimilate  the  sentences  as  to 
length  (with  one  exception)  to  those  formerly  appropriated  to 
trsnsportation,  and  to  affix  upon  this  consolidated  punishment 
the  designation  of  Penal  Servitude.  Bwk  are  the  changes  in 
the  law  to  be  effected  by  the  Bill. 

Let  me  now  put  you  in  possession  of  the  course  to  be  puraofid 
in  administering  the  amended  Act.  Tickets-of-leave  are  not  to 
be  abolished.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  extended. 
Hitherto  they  have  not  been  granted  to  convicts  scutcncLcl  to 
penal  servitude.  The  Government,  however,  yielding  to  the 
opinion  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
last  year  to  inquire  into  the  provisions  and  operations  of  the 
Act  now  to  be  amended — wliich  opinion  was  in  accordance  with 
that  of  jud£?es,  of  directors  of  convict  prisons,  of  chaplains,  and 
of  other  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  treatment  of 
criminals — have  so  framed  the  Bill  as  to  make  the  present 
distinction,  regarding  the  grant  of  licences,  between  convicts 
adjudged  to  transportation  and  convicts  adjudged  to  penal 
servitude,  as  impracticable  in  fact,  as  it  has  always  been  alien 
both  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  another  sense, 
however,  tiekets-of-leave  are  to  be  restricted.  Henceforward 
they  will  only  be  granted  sparingly,  and  not  until  three-fourths, 
or  at  the  least  two-thirds,  of  the  sentence  are  expired.  The 
result  will  be  to  increase  the  average  length  of  detention,  as 
regards  all  convicts  belonging  to  the  classes  hitherto  sentenced 
either  to  transportation  or  to  penal  aerritode.  Transportation 
is  to  be  continued  so  &r  as  cucumstances  will  permit;  but  with 
this  important  difference :  the  convicts  to  be  sent  abroad  are 
to  be  such  only  as  it  ia  reasonable  to  suppose  may  become 
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naefol  citisens  of  the  colony  wluch  reoeiFeB  them.  '  There  are 
•ome  petaons/  says  the  Bight  Honourable  Seoietaxy^  'who 
commit  Crimea  of  such  atrodty  that  they  are  nniit  to  be  at 
large,  or  are  guilfy  c£  Boch  groea  misccmdact  in  pri^n,  that 
they  come  under  ^e  denomination  of  incorrigible.  This  class 
has  no  chum  to  any  indnlgenoe,  and  ought  not  to  be  either 
discharged  here,  or  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  colony.  They  almost 
belong  to  the  dasa  of  criminal  lunatics,  who  have  committed 
some  groat  crime,  fat  n^iJi  they  are  confined  for  life — ^not  as 
a  punishment  for  an  offence  for  which  they  are  not  responsible, 
but  to  secure  society  against  the  conaequeaces  of  their  being  at 
large/* 

This  recognition,  by  a  Minister  speaking  the  sentiments  of 
tlic  whole  Cabinet,  of  the  justice  of  abstaining  from  either 
truns|)orting  to  our  colonies  our  most  dangerous  convicts — 
permitted  to  live — or  from  discharging  them  into  our  popula- 
tion at  home,  indicates  an  eiKKih  in  the  advancement  of  true 
knowledge,  as  resi>ects  the  treatment  of  crimiuaUj  which  cannot 
be  too  distinctly  marked. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  now  before  you  the  whole  scheme  of 
improvement,  whether  in  the  law  or  its  administration,  proposed 
by  the  Government  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  the  existing 
evils.  Let  me  ask  you  to  accompauy  me  in  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate review  of  this  jiroject. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Government  were  neither  disturbed 
nor  misled  by  the  panic  which  so  lately  prevailed.  Th^  had 
the  advantage  of  information,  to  which  the  public  had  no  acoesi^ 
protecting  them  against  the  alann  which  had  overborne  the 
good  sense  of  so  many  among  ns.  From  figures  placed  by  Sir 
George  Ghrey  before  the  Houses  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
commitments  in  the  year  1855  was  103,013,  whereas  in  1856 
it  had  fallen  to  97,100.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that,  although 
the  total  numbw  of  offences  had  diminished,  yet,  aa  Sir  George 
Grey  informs  us,  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  crime,  especially  in  those  attended  with 
ridence,  and  he  specifies  burglary.  But,  he  says,  '  it  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  the  crime  of  robbery,  indnding,  as  it  doet^ 
garrotting,  *      has  slightly  decreased  in  1856,  as  compared  with 


*  naiutu^i  Dtbata,  Vol  cxlir.  TUid  SatiM,  p.  377. 
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1855.'*  When  the  ofidcial  Tables  are  published,  we  shall  know 
what  has  been  the  precise  angmentation  in  commitments  for 
crimes  attended  with  ^lenoe.  It  is  a  yeiy  important  point, 
and  I  cannot  but  regiet  that  the  eiact  numbers  were  not  men- 
tioned. Sir  Oeoige  Gre^  thus  accounts  for  such  increase : — 
'  The  year  1856  was  that  in  whieh  the  militia  were  disbanded, 
and  the  regular  army  consideraUy  reduced ;  and  although  the 
majority  of  the  solders  who  served  the  country  abroad  were 
doubtless  well-conducted  men,  yet  wheca  laige  body  of  persons 
from  the  ranktf  of  the  army  were  thrown  again  into  ciril  lifi^ 
as  the  commanding  officers,  on  making  the  reductions  of  Fo- 
ments, were  always  instructed  to  dimdiaige  the  men  of  bad 
character,  you  coidd  not  be  surprised  if  that  reduction  were  fol* 
lowed  by  some  addition  to  crime,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
discharge  of  prisoners  with  tidLets-of-Ieave/f  Gentlemen,  I  am 
inclined  to  give  weight  to  this  circumstance  as  explaining  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  increase  in  crimes  of  outrage,  whatever 
that  increase  may  prove  to  be.  Among  offenders  apprehended 
of  late,  and  lirou^^ht  to  justice,  the  names  of  persons  discharged 
from  the  mihtia  and  otlier  military  forces  arc  to  be  discovered, 
^loreover,  you  will  find  that  the  disbanding  of  troops  has 
uniformly  been  followed  by  similar  consequences.  In  tables 
compiled  by  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janssen,  an  Alderman  of 
London,  which  comprise  the  period  from  1749  to  1771,  it  may 
be  seen  that  a  return  to  peace  was  regularly  followed  by  an 
augmentation  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as  respects 
crimes  perpetrated  with  violence.  And  in  his  remarks  upon 
his  tables,  the  compiler  adverts  to  this  coincidence  as  a  well* 
known  fact. 

But,  although  there  has  been  no  sufficient  cause  for  panic, 
since  no  sudden  augmentation  of  a  permanent  nature  has 
occurred,  yet  there  has  been,  there  is,  and  there  long  will  be^ 
cause  for  deep  and  growing  anxiety.  Each  year,  since  the 
stoppage  of  transportation,  has  witnessed  a  more  numerous  dis- 
chai^e  of  felons  among  us,  than  its  predecessor.  While,  tiiere- 
fore,  there  is  nothing  which  ought  to  shake  our  constancy  of 
mind,  there  is  much  which  calls  upon  us  to  keep  our  thoughts 


*  JIwMardi  D^atet,  Vol.  cxliv.    Tixird  Series,  p.  366. 
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bent  on  the  incontrovertible  truth,  tliat  the  restoration  of  unre- 
formcd  criminals  to  liberty,  is  the  one  great  evil  to  be  redressed. 
Tbat  tliey  do  go  forth  from  the  gaol  unreformed,  whether  with 
ticketa-of-leave  or  without,  is  notorious.  But  if  the  fact  required 
Ycrification,  Sir  G^rge  Grey  might  be  cited  as  a  witness  to 
prove  it : — '  The  minimnin  term/  he  says,  *  fixed  by  these  regii- 
hitions  for  the  discharge  with  tickets-of-leave  of  men  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  transportation^  was  three  years;  and  of  those 
sentenced  to  ten  years  was  four  years.  I  say  the  minimum 
tenn^  because  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  if  a  prisoner  did 
not  conduct  himself  well,  whether  in  separate  confinement  or  at 
the  public  works,  he  ahoold  have  no  didm  to  a  discharge  at  the 
end  of  the  three  or  the  four  years,  but  might  be  detained  for  ft 
longer  period.  It  is  a  remarkable  foct,  however,  and  one  which 
shows  how  tery  imperfect  Is  the  test  of  good  conduct  as  a  con« 
dition  of  the  release  of  the  convict,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
prisoners  discharged  with  tickets-of-leave  under  those  regu- 
lations— and  I  believe  the  regulations  have  been  honestly  acted 
on  by  the  prison  authorities — ^have  been  discharged  at  the 
minimum  term.  But  the  test  of  good  conduct  in  prison  is 
necessarily  imperfect  The  mere  feet  of  a  man's  good  conduct 
when  he  is  removed  from  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life^ 
placed  In  an  unnatural  position,  and  required  to  conform  to 
prison  rules,  to  be  industrious  in  the  occupation  assigned  to  him^ 
and  to  be  respectful  to  his  superiors,  affords  no  proof  of  actual 
improvcuK'iit  of  character,  or  of  moral  reformation.'*  And 
again,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  he  says  : — '  There  is  an  erroneous 
impression  that  a  tieket-of-leave  is  a  certificate  of  good  character, 
and  that  those  men  only  obtain  it  who  can  prove  that  they  are 
reformed.  There  was  never  a  more  fallacious  idea.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  illusion  should  Ijc  dispelled  that  the  holder  of 
a  tieket-of-lcave  is  ascertained  to  be  less  likely  to  relapse  into 
crime  than  any  other  discharged  criminal. 'f 

Two  inferences  must  be  drawn  from  these  discouraging 
statements.  First,  that  prison  discipline,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, is  grievously  inadequate  to  its  purpose, — namely,  to 
ensure  good  conduct  when  the  convict  returns  to  society.  That 


*  iroNMHtTf  J>e6atfli^  Vol.  exUv.  TUid  8flri«^  p.  309b 
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his  demeanour  in  prison  ihonld  be  so  inflnenced  aa  to  makeliim 
what  is  called  a  good  prisoner^  is  not  withont  its  value ;  and, 
although  it  foniahes  no  test  of  lefonnatioD,  it  is,  as  Sir  Oeorge 
Grey  observes,  sometimes  followed  by  permanent  g;ood  effects. 

'I  believe/  he  says,  'it  is  possible,  I  hope  it  is  probable,  and 
even  that  it  often  actually  liappens,  that  the  habits  of  regularity, 
cleanliness,  and  decorum  acquired  in  tlie  prison,  exercise  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  convict's  subsequent  life.  But  until  he 
is  again  subjected  to  temptation,  there  is  no  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  his  good  conduct  in  prison  was  not  the  result 
of  the  compulsion  imposed  upon  liiiii,  or  even  of  his  desire  to 
obtain  his  freedom  as  soon  as  possible,  witli  a  view  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  his  former  life  of  crime/*  It  is  quite  plain 
that  Sir  George  Grey  is  dissatisfied,  and  justly  dissatisfied,  with 
what  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  prison  training.  But 
it  is  also  clear,  and  this  is  the  second  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  lua  remarks,  that  he  is  hopeless  for  the  future.  He  points 
out  veiy  accuratelj  the  blot  in  our  existing  discipline ;  but  he 
assumes  it  to  be  an  irremediable  defect. 

Gentlemen,  it  ia  disheartening  to  find  the  Minister  enter- 
taining such  a  gloomy  doctrine,  as  that  science  is  utterly  in- 
competent BO  to  regulate  the  training  of  criminals,  as  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  in  which  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  they  will  use  their  recovered  fre^m  in  a  manner  not 
inocmsistent  with  the  public  welfiure.  If^  however,  this  vital 
olject  be  really  unattainable^  I  think  we  have  a  claim  to  auch 
a  demonstiation  of  the  melancholy  truth  aa  will  assure  ua  that, 
in  folding  our  hands  in  despair,  we  are  not  abandoning  a  great 
aocial  duty,  but  simply  yielding  to  a  &te  which  cannot  be 
nverted.  Gentlemen,  the  report  of  the  Committee^  to  whose 
labours  I  have  already  called  your  attention,  and  to  which  Sir 
Oeorge  Grey  often  rdSBrs,  contains  evidence  drawn  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  Spain,  Bavaria,  and — last,  but  not  least,^ 
Ireland,  in  direct  conflict  with  that  supposed  impossibility.  I 
will  not.  Gentlemen,  do  Sir  George  Grey  the  injustice  of 
beliering  him  to  be  less  anxious  than  we  are  to  overcome  tliis 
obstacle.  The  office  which  he  fills  must,  day  by  day,  press  the 
subject  upon  his  mind  and  heart.    He  cannot  have  admitted 
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such  a  creed  as  tliat  which  appears  to  have  gained  possession  of 
him,  without  fighting  his  way  backwards  step  by  step  ;  succumb- 
ing only  to  an  overwhelming  array  of  facts  and  arguments. 
Why  not  then  tell  us  the  story  of  his  defeat  ?  VQiy  not  show 
.that  in  so  good  and  great  a  cause  no  difficulty  was  left  un- 
assailed,  no  expedient  untried?  Are  the  alleged  Tictories  of 
Montesinos,  of  Obermaier,  aud  the  experiments  so  full  of 
promi^^c,  of  Crofton — Sir  George  Grey's  own  officer — are  these 
mere  illusions  ?  If  they  are  deceptions,  let  them  be  exposed ; 
to  it  is  most  uireasonable  to  imagine  that  passing  them  over 
in  contemptnons  sUenoe^  will  induce  the  pnhlic  to  discard  them 
as  the  dr^uns  of  visionaries.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  wild 
6r  Utopian  in  thdr  prindples.  Indeed,  they  appear  so  obvious 
to  common  sense,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  was 
posnble  to  neglect  them,  from  the  moment  when  the  reformation 
of  prisoners  was  first  attempted. 

The  problem  (I  scarcely  need  to  enunciate  it)  is  so  to  train 
the  prisoner  as  to  endow  him  with  the  fiumlty  of  resisting 
temptation.  Gentlemen,  to  acquire  this  faculty,  the  danger  of 
his  doing  wrong  must  be  encountered.  Let  the  prisoner  he 
gradually  and  discreetly  inured  to  the  trial,  while  we  have  him 
under  control.  Let  us  observe  how  he  passes  through  the 
series  of  tests  to  which  he  M'ill  be  exposed ;  and  which  arc  to 
be  carefully  graduated  to  his  increasing  power  to  support  them. 
Let  us  do  this  before  we  abandon  all  control  over  him — before 
sending  him  forth,  as  wc  do  now,  from  a  state  in  which  he  can 
exercise  no  will  of  hia  own,  to  one  in  which  he  is  released  from 
all  restraint. 

This  is  in  a  few  words  the  theory,  by  the  application  of 
which  the  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  wherever  the  experi- 
ment has  been  made  with  adequate  skill,  zeal,  and  perse- 
verance. Far  be  it  from  me  to  pronounce  the  task  one  of 
easy  fulfilment.  But  if  not  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
Acuities  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  b^  performed.  Justice  to 
onnelves  as  a  nation,  humanity  to  our  erring  brethren,  and 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  our  Divine  Master — these  irre* 
sistible  motives  urge  us  onwards,  and  forbid  us  to  falter. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  told  that  tickets-of-leave  are  to  be  more 
sparingly  distributed  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  This 
announcement  yon  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  hear.    Up  to  a  late 
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period  they  have  bceu  attainable  by  all  tonvicts  adjudged  to 
transportation,  the  moment  a  certain  proportion  of  their  sentence 
had  expired  ;  unless  their  conduct  in  confinement  had  been 
blameworthy — so  blameworthy  indeed  that  instances  of  deten- 
tion  on  that  ground  arc  extremely  rare.     But  on  what  principle 
the  selection  is  now  to  be  made,  is  not  stated  by  the  Minister ; 
and  certainly  cannot  be  easily  discovered.    The  present  test  of 
good  conduct  is  so  wide  in  its  meshes  that  nearly  all  who  are 
subjected  to  it  pass  through.     Some  better  test  then  is  required. 
But  we  learn  from  Sir  George  Grey  that  the  conditions  of  prison 
life  are  suck  as  to  render  the  application  of  a  more  certain  crio 
tenon  impossible.    The  Minister  lays  down   this  proposi- 
tion:— The  capacity  for  resisting  temptation^  w  ithout  which  the 
eonviot  may  relapse  into  crime  the  moment  he  turns  his  back 
Vpon  the  gaol,  cannot  be  taught  him  while  he  is  in  confinement ; 
nor,  prior  to  his  dischaigCj  are  there  any  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  has  this  qnalification  for  self-govemmenty  or  has 
it  not. 

But  If  the  old  test  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  if  the  snhstittttum, 
of  a  better  is  impracticaldej  what  does  tlds  proposal  to  be  more 
sparing  than  heretofoce  in  the  issue  of  tickets-of-leave«  really 
mean  ?  Are  the  granto  of  tickets-of-leave  to  be  rednoed  by 
some  arithmetiGal  rale  7  Are  th^  to  be  assigned  by  lot,  so 
that,  for  inatanoe,  eveiy  tenth  connct  may  gain  the  prise  of 
liberty,  while  the  nine  who  draw  blanks  shall  serve  out  their 
whole  time  ?  Perhaps,  Gentlemen,  even  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, ineligible  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  would  be  better  tlian 
that  indiscriminate  use  of  the  ticket-of-leave,  which  has  prevailed 
nearly  up  to  this  date— a  mode  of  dealing  with  prisoners  which 
is  equivalent  to  cutting  down  the  sentences  of  our  Courts  to 
leys  than  half  their  length.  Even  this  not  very  happy  con- 
trivance might,  I  say,  have  its  advantages.  The  active  pre- 
datory life  of  a  malefactor  is  of  limited  duration ;  and  everj^  year 
which  he  passes  in  gaol  strikes  off  no  small  fraction  of  his 
criminal  existence.  But  such  a  process  when  applied  to  numbers 
is  tantamount  to  a  reduction  of  the  criminal  class ;  so  that  even 
this  absurd  plan  of  selection,  if  it  were  possible  to  adopt  it, 
might  d&serve  the  praise  of  being  somewhat  better  than  that 
wliich  is  to  be  abandoned. 

There  are,  however^  serious  drawbacks  to  be  considered* 
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When  the  convicts  adjudged  to  penal  servitude  learnt  that  thej 
vere  not  to  share  the  prinrikge  of  tickets-of-lcave,  they  became 
sullen,  disobedient,  and  even  mutinous.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  on  the  whole  body  of  convicts, 
hy  a  lafge  diminntion  in  the  number  of  such  gnmts.  We  Icara 
from  M.  B^ranger,  a  I^ch  judge,  who  has  written  on  the 
treatment  of  piisonets,  that  a  large  reduction  having  been  made 
in  the  annual  grants  of  pardons  to  convicts  in  Fnuioe,  very  ill 
effects  were  produced.  The  attempts  to  escape  multiplied,  and 
many  prisoners  were  brought  to  despair.*  In  Spain,  whereby 
a  recent  change  of  the  law  every  sentence  must  be  fiilfilled  in 
its  integrity,  the  resnlts  have  been  still  more  dq^lorabte.t 
Again,  it  is  evident  that  thia  diminution  in  the  number  of 
grants,  coupled  with  the  provision  which  is  to  dday  the  issue 
in  all  cases  until  two-thirds  at  the  least  of  the  sentence  have 
expired,  must  very  materially  weaken  the  incentive  to  well- 
doing, created  by  the  hope  of  liberty.  Lord  Grey,  who  has  had 
long  experience  in  the  trciitnicnt  of  convicts,  considers  it  very 
important  *  that  in  providing  for  the  prolongation  of  sentences 
of  penal  servitude,  it  shoukl  be  distinctly  stated  in  the  preamble 
that  the  object  of  the  change  is  not  practically  to  prolong  the 
actual  punishment  of  those  convicts  who  behave  well,  but  to 
make  their  discharge  at  a  comparatively  early  period  depend 
upon  their  own  conduct,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  right. 

But,  Gentlemen,  when  the  ticket-of-leave  is  granted,  what  is 
to  be  the  position  of  the  holder?  It  certainly  strikes  me  that 
the  less  the  faith  of  the  ^linister  in  his  reformation  at  tlie  time 
of  his  discharge  on  licence,  the  greater  need  is  there  for  hold- 
ing him  strictly  to  responsibility  after  such  discharge.  Might 
not  the  Secretary  of  State  reasonably  say  to  the  convict  when 
tieket-of-leave  is  put  into  his  hands :  '  You  have  behaved 
yonraelf  well  so  far  as  you  had  a  choice  between  right  and 
wrong;  but  that  choice  lay  within  such  narrow  limits  as  to 
fiimish  me  with  no  gromd  of  confidence  that  yon  will  pecnst 
in  good  conduct  now  that  you  are  to  become  yonr  own  master. 


*  D€  la  Reprtuion  PmtUi  de  Mt  iWlMi  «f  lb  M»  i^.  t^Mitk  PtelC 

B^anger.    Paris :  1855.    p.  167. 

+  Second  Report  Transportation  Committee,  House  of  Commons,  1856.  p.  171, 
t  Letter  from  Em-1  Grey  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  M.  T.  Bainesj  M.P.,  Chainna  «f  ths 

CoaiiiittM.  SoMwd  Bcport,  p.  195. 
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As,  however,  you  are  still  under  the  scutenee  of  the  law,  and  as 
your  recommittal  to  prison  will  not  deprive  you  of  any  right, 
but  only  of  au  indulgence,  you  are  to  understand  that  if  your 
■way  of  life  should  be  such  as  to  create  the  belief  that  you 
have  relapsed,  or  are  about  to  relapse,  into  your  evil  courses, 
your  licence  will  be  withdrawn ;  because,  while  your  liberty 
will  cease  to  be  of  any  real  advantage  to  yourself — indeed,  it 
will  become  a  snare  to  yoii — it  will  be  a  calamity  to  the 
public' 

If,  Gentlemen,  this  be  a  reasonable  view  of  the  case,  it  seems 
obvioiis  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
tiie  ticket-holder.  The  sixteenth  Resolution  of  the  Committee 
states,  *  that  every  convict^  on  his  release  with  a  ticket-of-leavev 
ought  to  be  reported  to  the  police  of  the  townor  district  to  which 
he  is  sent.-*  The  Committee,  by  this  resolution,  did  not  intend 
that  every  member  of  the  police  force  should  have  a  list  of  the 
tidcet-of-leave  men  sent  into  their  district;  but  they  did  mean 
that  such  a  list  should  be  confided  to  the  Chief  of  that  ibrce, 
to  be  used  fiurly  and  discreetly ;  assuiedly  not  for  the  annoy« 
anoe  of  such  of  the  holders  as  are  endeavouring  to  maintain 
ihemsdves  in  honesty,  avoiding  corrupting  pleasures  and  eor« 
rupting  assodates,  but  for  a  very  diflferent  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  probably  aware  that  the  police  are 
able  pretty  accurately  to  distinguish  between  the  true  men  of 
their  district,  with  whose  demeanour  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  that  hapj)ily  far  smaller,  but  most  troublesome,  band,  whose 
course  of  life  indicates  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  all  their  movements.  So  long  as  the  ticket-holder  avoids 
association  with  the  latter  class,  and  docs  his  best  to  procure  a 
place,  however  humble,  in  the  former,  so  long  the  police,  unless 
it  betrays  its  duty,  will  take  care  to  ignore  his  existence ;  lest, 
by  recognising  him  as  an  acquaintance,  they  should  add  to  his 
difficulties,  already,  alas  !  but  too  niunerous.  I  took  upon  myself, 
Gentlemen,  a  long  time  since,  somewhat  presumptuously  per- 
haps, to  exhort,  through  their  superior  officers,  the  Police  Force 
of  this  Borough  to  a  line  of  conduct  in  conformity  with  the  view 
of  their  duty  just  expressed.  This  advio^  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  has  heea.  followed ;  indeed  I  am  not  aware  that  the 


'*  lUrd  B«poitTnuiqport«feioii  Coii»iittoe,Hoiiaeof  Oommoiif,  1856.  p.  It, 
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ttiemben  of  ilie  fime  ase  exposed  to  the  inflaence  of  any  motivei 
tempting  them  to  neglect  it. 

I  will  now  lay  before  yon  the  view  taken  by  Sir  George 
Ofey.  ^  If/  he  aays,  'one  eoold  always  place  implicit  oonfi« 
denoe  in  the  diaeretion  of  the  police,  that  might  be  done  [mean* 
ing  the  rc|K)rt  might  be  made  aa  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee] ;  but,'  he  oontmneBi '  I  certainly  ahould  be  sorry  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  police  in  every  case  to  men  released  with 
a  ticket-of-leave^  for  that  might  have  the  effect  of  increadiug 
the  difficulty  of  those  among  them  who  are  well  disposed  in 
obtaining  honest  employment/*  This,  Gentlemen,  is  arguing 
against  the  use,  because  of  a  possible  abuse — a  course  of  rea- 
soning fatal  to  any  grant  of  authority  to  any  person  whatsoever ; 
as  every  power  may  be  abused.  *  With  respect  to  London/ 
he  proceeds,  '  the  case  is  somewhat  difierent.  I  have  had 
reports  from  the  Inspeetors  of  Police,  of  the  character  and 
course  of  life  of  men  with  tickets-of-leave  residing  within  their 
districts,  and  I  do  not  think  that  under  their  instructions, 
which  I  believe  they  honestly  act  up  to,  any  obstacles  are  placed 
by  them  in  the  way  of  iicket-of-leave  men  obtaining  an  honest 
livc'lihood/f 

Gentlemen,  I  regret  to  find  this  invidious,  and,  I  sincerely 
believe,  most  erroneous  distinction,  drawn  between  the  police 
of  Iiondon  and  that  of  the  country.  Upon  what  grounds  does 
the  imputation  rest  ?  Have  lists  of  ticket-holders  been  furnished 
to  tho  heads  of  police  in  the  various  towns  and  counties  in 
which  they  are  stationed,  coupled  with  instructions  how  to  use 
them  ?  And,  if  so,  have  these  inatmctions  been  disregarded  ? 
No  such  docnmenta,  unless  I  am  grossly  misinformed,  have 
ever  been  issued  ezo^in  the  metiopolia;  and  if  not  fumiahed, 
why  is  it  to  be  aaanmed  that  thia  most  important  corps — the 
Provincial  Police — ia  unworthy  of  a  trust,  without  whidi  it  ia 
impossible  that  they  ahould  affivrd  ua  the  protection  whidi  we^ 
who  pay  for  thdr  aervioes,  have  a  right  to  expect?  Of  thia  I 
am  aure,  that  powera  ftr  more  open  to  abuse  than  any  wlndt 
would  result  from  the  poaaesaion  of  the  information  to  which  I 
am  referring,  must  be  exercised  every  day,  or  the  aervicea  of 
the  police  would  be  utterly  worthless.  But,  Oenilemen^  I  have 
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such  confidence  in  Sir  George  Grey's  desire  for  justice,  that  I 
am  quite  sure  the  moment  the  error  under  which  he  has  been 
acting  shall  be  dispelled,  he  will  obliterate  the  stigma  attached 
by  his  speech  to  this  large  body  of  our  oountrymen ;  and, 
moreoTer,  will  avail  himself  of  their  Taluable  assistance. 

I  wish  I  could  cherish  the  same  confident  hope  that  when 
he  has  enabled  hima^lf  to  acquire,  from  time  to  time,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  oonne  of  life  pnisoed  by  ticket-holders  who 
misnse  their  pri?ilege«  he  will  be  prqpared  to  gi?e  full  effect  to 
another  resolution  of  the  Committee,  Hm.,  '  That  to  render  this 
qrstem  of  tiekets-of-leave  adapted  both  Ibr  the  refonnation 
cdf  offenders  and  the  interests  of  the  pnUie,  the  oonditions  en* 
dorsed  upon  the  tickets-o£>leave  ought  to  be  enforoed  moie 
strictly  than  appears  to  haye  been  hitherto  the  case.^*  These 
oonditionsj  Gentlemen,  are  as  fellows: — ^"The  power  of  rerok- 
ing  or  altering  the  licenoe  of  a  oonvict  will  most  certainly  bo 
exercised  in  case  of  his  misotmdoet  1£,  therefore,  he  wishes  to 
retain  the  privily  which,  by  his  good  behaTiour  under  penal 
discipline  lie  has  obtained,  he  must  prove  by  his  subsequent 
conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  her  Majesty's  clemency. 
To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence,  it  is  by  no  niciins  neces- 
sary that  the  holder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  ofi'euce. 
If  he  associates  with  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle 
and  dissolute  life,  or  has  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  kc,  it  will  be  assumed  that  he  is  about  to 
relapse  into  crime,  and  he  ^\  ill  be  at  once  apprehended,  and  re- 
committed to  prison  under  his  original  sentence/ 

On  this  very  important  ])raneh  of  the  su])ject,  the  opinions 
of  Sir  George  Grey  arc  not  in  harmony  eitlier  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee,  or  with  the  conditions  framed  by  his 
own  department.  '  There  has  been,'  he  says,  '  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  these  revocations 
have  been  directed.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
licences  have  been  revoked  without  actual  proof  of  guilt  upon 
the  part  of  the  convict  holding  the  ticket-of-leave,  further  than 
the  information  of  the  police  or  others  that  he  was  leading  a 
dishonest  life,  and  was  the  associate  of  thieves.    The  number 
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•0  ie?oked  wiHurot  actual  oonyiction  is  fortjmne.^  Thusi 
Gentlemen^  the  Home  Department  was,  hy  its  own  admission^ 
able  to  enforce  tbe  conditions  of  its  licence  10  long  as  it  thought 
fit  to  eieicise  the  authority  which  it  had  sought  and  obtained 
from  the  LegisUtuze.  Why^  then,  not  oomply  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee?  I  will  read  Sir  George  Grey's 
reasons  for  a  different  comne.  '  But/  he  continues,  '  as  a 
general  rule  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  act  with  caution 
in  these  revocations,  and  not  to  send  a  man  back  to  several 
years  of  his  original  seuteiice,  where  no  charge  on  oath  could 
be  preferred  against  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  where  he 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  meeting  that  charge  as  he  would 
have  had  upon  a  trial. 

4t  ♦  *  4e  #  « 

'  To  revoke  the  licences  of  men  on  the  mere  assertion  of  the 
police  that  they  were  the  associates  of  thieves,  would  be  to  put  a 
most  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ofltors,  without  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  its  abuse.  Even  in  some  cases  ot 
summary  conviction,  where  the  offence  has  been  extremely 
trivial,  the  licence  has  not  been  revoked,  becanse  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  disproportionate  punishment  to  remit  a  man  back  to 
prison  for  three,  four,  or  it  may  be  five  years,  for  the  commis- 
sion of  an  offence  for  which  a  yery  short  confinement  would  be 
ample  punishment.  But,  generaUy  spesking,  in  caaes  of  con- 
viction for  any  crime  whatever,  at  assises  or  seesions,  or  by 
summary  jurisdiction,  the  licence  has  been  revoked/ f  Upon 
this  statement.  Gentlemen,  it  is  obvious  that  the  obstacles 
which  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  ri^^t  honourable  gentle- 
man, to  prevent  him  finom  adopting  this  conclusion  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  are  mainly  owing  to  his  indisposition  to  eondemn  any 
man  unheard — a  sentiment  in  which  we  shall  all  most  heartily 
ooncuT.  Tet  I  cannot  think  it  presents  any  bar  to  adopting 
the  Committee's  resolution.  Why  not  call  on  the  ticket-holder 
for  an  answer  ?  Why  not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  rebutting 
the  charges  against  him  ?  Doubtless,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  such  an  inquiry  must  be  made  without  putting  the 
witnesses  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath;  and  without  the 
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power  of  enfinremg  the  attendance  of  witnesses  refusing  to 
a])])car«  For  myself  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  tnch  diificulties 
often  preventing  those  who  conduct  the  inquiry,  from  arriving 
at  a  safe  and  jnst  result.  But  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Home 
Department^  the  want  of  these  powers  is  a  conclusiTe  objection  to 
inqniiy^  why  does  not  the  new  Bill  supply  them  ?  Why  is  it 
so  framed  as  to  leave  matters,  in  this  respect,  just  as  they 
now  are? 

Let  mb  next  examine  how  fiur  the  course  preferred  by  Sir 
George  Gr^,  to  that  recommended  by  the  Committee^  does  or 
can  acoompUsli  the  desired  dfagect,  namely,  that  of  keeping 
licensees  in  check ;  and  of  returning  them  to  prison^  if  they 
misuse  their  liberty.  It  seems  to  have  been  fingotten  that, 
upon  the  average,  many  offences  are  committed^  and  a  term  of 
impunity  is  enjoyed,  before  evidence  can  be  obtained  to  bring 
any  one  offence  home  to  the  culprit;  although  the  oonditiona 
must  have  been  framed  on  consideration  of  this  well-known 
state  of  things.  Gentlemen,  the  ticket-holder  is  informed,  as 
you  have  already  heard,  that  it  is  not  neccssaiy  he  should 
commit  a  new  offence;  but  that  liis  general  eourse  of  life  will  be 
Matched,  and  that,  if  that  be  unsatisfactory  in  certain  specified 
particulars,  the  suspension  of  his  sentence  by  which  he  has 
enjoyed  his  liberty  will  be  terminated,  and  the  law  will  again 
take  its  course.  It  is  obvious  too — and  this  fact  is  verified  bv 
a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Lords — that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  sentence,  on  a  fresh  conviction,  must  outlast  that  pro- 
nounced upon  the  former  conviction ;  and  that,  in  all  such 
instances,  the  revocation  of  the  licence  would  be  a  futile 
ceremony. 

Again,  the  DepartoMnt  seems  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  ocet  to  the  community,  incident  to  this  mode  of  proceeding* 
I  speak  not  of  pecuniary  cost,  yet  that  expense  is  far  from  incon* 
siderable.  I  speak  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  multiplication 
of  crimes— the  necessary  accompaniment  of  such  a  scheme. 
Crime,  surely,  ought  not  to  be  so  lightly  considered.  It  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  incident,  useful  aa  setting  in 
motion  the  machinery  of  the  law,  and  thus  conveniently  deliver- 
ing an  unworthy  ticket-holder  Jwdc  to  gaol,  without  ^uUe  to 
the  Home  Office.  Crime  implies  the  suffering  of  the  innocent. 
Sometimes  it  involves  a  wide-spread  alanig  in  comparison  of 
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vhich  the  pain  or  lots  endured  by  the  party  immediately  iigared^ 
sinks  into  inaignifieanoe. 

Eadi  of  these  remarks^  Gentlemen,  ia  illnstrated  by  the  case 
of  Thomas  Wotton.  Wotton  had  been  adjudged  to  transporta-» 
tion  for  fifteen  years.  He  obtained  his  ticket-of4eave,  and  came 
to  reside  at  Birmingham.  Having  myself  reqoested  the  Snper« 
intendent  of  Police  to  watch,  for  six  weeks,  the  conduct  of  all 
ticket-holders  known  to  be  in  the  town,  and  then  to  report  to 
me  their  course  of  life,  I  received,  as  regards  Thomas  Wotton, 
the  following  information : — *  Went  to  work  at  Nottingham. 
He  states  that  he  came  to  IJirmingham  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Nottingham  police.  He  has  always  borne  (since  known  to  the 
Birmingham  police)  a  bad  character,  and  keeps  company  of 
thieves,  and  has  again  taken  to  thieving.**  The  report  from 
which  I  cite  this  passage  is  made  upon  the  testimony  of  Inspector 
Glossop,  Sub-Inspector  Tandy,  and  Policc-Strgcant  ^lanton. 
I  transmitted  the  document  to  the  Home  Secretary ;  but  he 
informed  me  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  show  ^  sufficient 
reason  to  revoke  the  licences  of  any  of  these  convicts.'  He 
stated,  however,  that  he  had  '  desired  the  Inspector  of  Police,  at 
Birmingham,  to  warn  those  among  them  who  were  suspected  of 
having  returned  to  dishonest  practices,  that  their  conduct  would 
be  carefully  watched,  and  that,  on  the  first  occasion  of  any 
offence,  however  slight,  being  legally  brought  home  to  them,  their 
licences  would  be  cancelled.*  In  the  same  letter  I  was  also 
informed  that  Sir  Qeorge  Grey  had  'recently  adopted  the 
practice,  in  certain  cases,  of  restricting  the  licences,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  return  of  convicts  to  their  former  assodates/f  And 
believing  that  if  ticket-holders  were  not  permitted  to  seek  bar* 
hour  in  the  larger  towns,  they  could  not  persist  in  a  dishonest 
course  of  life  withovt  quiddy  foiling  into  the  hands  of  justice,  I 
was  well  satisfied  to  have  obtained  so  much  by  my  interposition. 
But,  G^tiemen,  we  cannot  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which 
followed  this  lenient  decision,  and  still  less  upon  the  conse- 
quences which  might  have  followed  it,  without  most  pamM  feel- 
ings being  excited  in  our  breasts.  I  will  not  parade  the  narra- 
tive of  Wotton's  outrage  before  you.    I  would  have  refrained 
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from  adverting  to  it,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  raise  an  un# 
answerable  objection  to  the  course  of  dealing  with  ticket-holders, 
advocated  by  Sir  George  Qrey  in  the  passa^^c  from  his  letter 
just  read  to  yon.  Here  we  have  a  convicted  felon — his  am* 
tenoe  yethangiDg  over  him.  He  is  well  known  to  be  pursiiiiig 
his  nefiurions  career.  The  station-master  at  the  railway  ob* 
serves  him  and  his  companions  quit  Birnungham  for  the  Norths 
and  is  satisfied  they  arc  On  their  way  to  the  perpetration  of  some 
crime.  Yet  all  this  time  the  hands  of  justice  are  paralysed ! 
.  Deaivons,  Gentlemen^  after  pondering  opoa  the  humiliating 
absQidi^  of  such  a  miserable  stateof  things,  to  etcspeftom  the 
disquieting  thoughts  to  whieh  it  gave  birth*  I  opened  a  book* 
and  my  eye  fesll  on  Lord  Chatham's  boast  that  every  English^ 
man's  house  is  his  castle.  'The  poorest  man/  says  he^  *  may 
in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the  fixrces  of  the  Grown.  It 
may  be  frail*  its  roof  may  diake*  the  wind  may  blow  through 
it*  the  storm  may  enter,  the  rain  may  enter*  bnt  the  King  of 
England  cannot  enter.  AH  hit  Ibioe  dares  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  ndned  tenement.'  Very  finee.  Gentlemen* 
no  dottbt^  but  not  ev^  Chatham's  eloquence  could  make  me 
forget  that,  although  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter,  Thomas 
Wottou  can.  Though  all  the  king^s  forces  dare  not  cr^s  the 
threshold,  Thomas  Wotton  and  his  murderous  gang  are  free 
from  restraint ;  they  break  through  the  defences  of  a  peaceful 
dwelling  at  midnight — pursue  a  mother,  just  risen  from  the  bed 
on  which  she  has  endured  nature's  sorest  agony — chase  her  and 
her  new-bom  infant  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  are  only 
defeated  in  their  execrable  project  by  the  nerve  and  self-jjosses- 
sion  of  an  old  man,  whose  grey  hairs  might  have  protected  him 
from  blame,  had  he  shnnik  from  the  unequal  contest ! 

One  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  is  irresistible.     If  the  science  of 
juris])rudence  can  do  nothing  better  for  us  than  all  this,  it  has 
little  more  claim  upon  our  respect  than  the  so-called  science  of 
astrology. 

Gentlemen*  it  is  all  very  well  to  threaten  burglars^  and 
intending  murderers,  with  the  withdrawal  of  their  licence  on 
their  committing  the  slightest  offence;  but  those  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  great  male£u!tors,  know  well  that  they  have 
self-command  enough  to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the 
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cffioen  of  jottioe  for  trifles.  They  oonoeiitntte  their  thoughts 
on  the  meaui  of  oompuaing  aome  lucnitiTe  crime,  yielding  a 
large  harvest  of  ]ilniicler.  Having  aooomplished  their  oljeci^ 
thej  are  engaged  in  aqnandering  their  iU-gotten  wealth ;  and  it 
is  not  until  thej  find  it  necessary  to  replenish  their  store,  that 
they  come  into  Ibrther  hostility  with  the  law. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  ns  panse  and  review  our  position.  And 
first  as  to  onr  gains.  The  distinction  with  regard  to  privileges 
—repugnant  to  all  principle— between  penal  servitude  and  trans- 
portation, is  no  longer  to  eiist.  Transportation  is  to  be  so 
modified  as  not  to  work  injustice  to  colonies  receiving  our 
convicts.  And  if  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  abolished,  perhaps 
this  is  all  the  amelioration  of  which  the  system  admits.  But 
here  a  ditficulty  has  to  be  encountered.  Wliat  test  is  to 
be  iLscd  in  the  selection  of  oonviets  for  transportation,  so  that 
none  shall  be  sent  but  such  as  will  make  decent  and  useful 
colonists  ?  According  to  Sir  George  Grey,  there  are  no  ix)ssible 
means  of  distinguishing,  among  prisoners,  between  those  whose 
'  good  conduct  in  prison  will  be  mahitained  when  they  go  at 
large,  and  those  whose  good  conduct  is  merely  the  result  of  the 
compulsion  imposed  upon  thera,  or  of  their  desire  to  obtain 
their  freedom  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view  to  enable  them  to 
return  to  their  former  life  of  crime.'  Uow  this  difficulty  ia  to 
be  met  we  are  not  apprised. 

Our  next  gain  is  the  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  incorrigible  male&ctors  at  home^  and  of  confining  them 
fi>r  life. 

Our  last  advantages — ^lengthened  imprisonments  fior  convicts, 
and  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  tickets-of-leave — (if  this 
latter  is  to  be  deemed  a  benefit) — wepurchsse,  as  I  have  already 
said,  at  a  costly  aactifioe.  In  what  state  then  are  we  left  ?  The 
principle  of  encouragement— of  hopa  is  stiU  limited  to  great 
eriminala;  while  the  exertions  of  the  minor  oflbnder  io  shorten 
his  imprisonment,  are  to  remain  unavailing,  Ticket-of-leave 
men  are  to  be  held  to  no  more  responsibilitf  than  at  present ; 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  saying  they  are  to  beheld  to 
none  at  all.  Finally,  the  consequences  of  these  errors  ana 
•hortoomings  is,  that  the  diachaige  of  unreformed  criminals — 
that  monster  grievance — will  remain  unredressed.  On  the  whole 
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thea.  Gentlemen^  we  cannot  congratulate  each  other  in  much 
warmer  terms  than  those  which  Belial  addresses  to  the  fallen 
spirits— 

*  oar  present  lot  appears, 

For  bappy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  wont.' 

One  word  more,  and  I  close  my  Charge.  Having  so  largely 
oommented  on  the  speech  of  Sir  George  Grey,  I  should  lay 
myself  open  to  misconstruction,  if  I  omitted  to  ohserve  upon 
what  fell  firom  him  Hoarding  myselt  Not  imagining  that  the 
Home  Office  would  estahhsh  a  disdnction  hetween  convicts 
acQudged  to  transportation  and  convicts  adjudged  to  penal 
servitude,  and  behig  strongly  impressed  with  the  benefit,  to 
prisoners,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  of  their  acting,  while  in 
confinement,  under  the  influence  of  hope,  I  pointed  out  to 
them  indiscriminately,  when  passing  judgment,  that  if  they  re> 
mained  under  punishment  during  the  whole  term  to  which  they 
were  sentenced,  it  would  be  their  own  fault;  for  that,  by  diligence 
and  good  behaviour,  they  might  work  their  way  to  liberty  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  Sir  Gcorji^e  Grey  complains  that  I  took 
this  course  Mithout  any  communication  with  the  Home  Office. 
But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  forgctH  that — shortly  after 
the  Act  came  into  operation — in  correspondence  with  tlie  Home 
Department,  I  brought  my  course  of  proceeding  under  its  notice 
on  three  distinct  occasions ;  and  that  not  a  hint  of  objection 
did  I  receive  in  return.  A  subsequent  correspondence,  contain- 
ing precise  references  to  the  letters  in  whicli  tliesc  communica- 
tions had  been  made,  has  been  long  in  print,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  tlic  Committee,  to  several  of  whose  resolutions 
I  have  called  your  attention.*  Sir  George  also  states  that  I 
assumed  that  sentences  would  be  shortened  to  one-third  of  their 
length.  I  made  no  such  assumption.  But  the  right  honour* 
able  Secretary  having  determined  that,  although  my  sentences 
were  of  unimpeachable  validity,  yet  it  was  better  to  set  them 
aside  than  to  ratify  the  hopes  which  I  had  held  out,  called  upon 
me  to  advise  as  to  the  extent  of  remission  which  then  became 
necessary ;  and  I,  striving  to  meet  the  difficulty  into  which  that 
deebiqn  threw  me,  as  best  I  might,  considered  that  some  convicts 
would  perhaps  have  worked  themselTCs  out  of  prison  after  m 
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detention  of  only  one-third  of  their  respective  terms;  hut 
having  no  means  of  distingnishing  as  regards  the  capacity  of 
one  convict  over  anodier  for  performing  that  task,  I  thought  it 
incnmhent  upon  me,  if  I  foil  into  error,  to  err  on  Uie  side 
of  mercy;  therefore  I  made  the  same  recommendation  with 
respect  to  all:  I  advised  the  reduction  of  each  sentence  to 
one-third  of  its  length.  Gtentlemeh,  the  kind  recogiiition  which 
Sir  George  Ghrey  was  pleased  to  make  of  my  very  humUe  services 
in  the  cause  to  which  I  am  attached,  not  only  demands  my 
thanks,  but  fomishes  a  convincing  proof  that  nothing  but  a 
fidlnre  of  memory,  common  to  the  age  at  which  he  and  I  have 
both  arrived — an  infirmity  from  which  I  myself  am  suffering 
every  day — could  have  led  him  into  these  inaccuracies.  They 
are  not  very  material,  and  I  could  have  wished  to  pass  them 
by  without  remark. 

From  the  'Birmingham  Journal/  A/fril  ^ih,  1857. 

'niSCHABOB  or  TBS  OKANO  JVBY. 

*  The  Foreman,  Mr.  Morris  Banks,  addressing  the  learned  Re- 
corder, said,  that  as  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Jury,  he  had  on 
their  behalf  to  thank  him  for  the  very  able  and  deeply  interest- 
ing address  he  had  delivered  on  the  preceding  day.  The  Grand 
Jury  were  fully  aware  that  tlie  dealing  with  criminals  was  the 
great  question  of  the  present  day ;  and,  on  Ins  own  part,  he 
would  say  that  he  was  very  greatly  impressed  with  the  views  he 
(the  Recorder)  had  taken  of  the  subject;  and  he  could  assure 
him  that  the  country  was  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  him. 
The  Recorder  briefly  expressed  his  happiness  to  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  opinions  he  had  expressed.' 


SEQUEL. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  state  of  crime  in  Edinburgh, 
during  the  year  1 856,  supports,  as  for  as  the  experience  of  one 
city  can  be  relied  upon,  the  statement  of  Sir  George  Grey 
regarding  the  wBole  country.  1^  is  extracted  foom  the  Edtn* 
bwrgh  News  of  January  loth,  1857 
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'The  police  books  show  no  incre<asc  in  culpable  homicides 
but  rather  a  decrease,  the  numbers  being — 


1854.         1853.  1854.  1855*  i85<S. 

7  13  <5  4  4 

but  the  assaults  to  danger  of  life  or  with  lethal  weapon  nnoe 
185a  have  been  increanng,  as  foUows 

1859.         1853.         1854.         1855.  X85& 
4a  58  6$  88  i$x 


This  shows  a  fbarfoUy  steady  increase  of  desperate  crime,  while, 
for  the  same  years,  the  ounces  against  property  have  been 
diminishing.    Take  robbery,  and  the  cases  are— 

1853.         1853.         1854.         1855.  1856. 

««  37  13  T5  17 

and  for  housebreaking,  or  rather  everythiug  that  can  by  law  be 
called  housebreaking — 

1852.  1853.  1854.  i?c5,  1856. 

131  93  »o8  tj5  136 

So  that,  although  more  housebreakings  have  been  reported  last 
year  than  in  1855,  yet  they  are  nearly  100  less  than  in  1852, 
which  was  before  the  present  panic  commenced.  The  result, 
however,  of  the  panic  is  evident  in  the  increased  use  of  lethal 
weapons  in  cases  of  assault,  although,  of  course,  the  increase  is 
not  wholly  attributable  to  this  increase  of  dread  among  the 
people.  The  other  &ct8  show  that,  with  the  exception  of 
assaults,  mnrderons  or  otherwise  all  other  kinds  of  crime  have 
in  Edinburgh  been  decreasuig  during  the  year  just  ended.  The 
gross  number  of  offences  against  the  person  reported  were— 


145s*         1853.         1854.         1855.  1856. 
65  80  .86  105  150 

The  gross  number  of  offences  reported  against  property  beings 

1851.  1853.  1854.  »855,  1856. 

7000  1727  1634  1517  1583 


while  the  »ame  decrease,  or  rather  absence  of  increase,  is  shown 
in  the  other  classifications  of  crime. 

'  We  have  given  the  cases  reported  to  the  police.  Take,  for 
example,  the  nnmber  of  persons  tried  and  senteneed  in  the  police 
court.    There  were  in 

185ft.         >853*         1854.         '855.  1856. 
1099  877  793  7«o  7s8 
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wliilc  persons  brought  into  court  for  simple  coutraveutioas  of 
the  Police  Act  show  the  same  kiiul  of  decrease 

i85«.  1853.  1854.  1855.  1^5^- 

10,14a  iO|57i  8769  8663  7677 

And  whfin  we  state  that  the  convictions  last  jtat  were  7407^ 
against  8277  in  1855,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  j^rofed  oontraven- 
tions  bear  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  those  reported  as  in 
former  years.' 

This  abatraet  ia  authenticated  by  Mr.  Dnacan  M'Chueen^  of 
Edmboigfay  ficom  whom  I  receiTed  it.  He  haa  continued  it  to  a 
somewhat  later  period^  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  Jannaiy  14th > 

*  The  deofcase  ia  the  daily  average  nomber  still  goes  on* 
During  the  present  month,  so  fiff  as  it  has  gone^  the  avenge 
has  been  about  298.  During  the  same  period  of  1856  it  waa 
335,  and  duhug  1855  it  was  380  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  to  the  ccmtrarj,  and  the  unlmurable  eflbcts  srising, 
firsts  from  the  numerous  enlistments,  and,  more  recently,  from 
the  discharges,  the  decrease  goes  on  steadily,  and  in  the  face  of 
loug-coutinued  dear  food  and  work  not  quite  so  easily  got  of 
late  as  formerly.' 

From  the  *  Caledoman  Mercury  *  of  April  4ih,  1857. 

'  DECJLBASB  OF  CEIMB. 

'  In  the  prison  of  Bdinbnrgh,  on  the  ist  inst.,  there  were 
only  269  persons  confined  (including  seventeen  debtors) ;  and,  at 
the  corresponding  date  last  year,  there  were  353.  Tlie  average 
daily  number  in  the  month  of  March,  for  the  seven  years 
ending  iu  1853,  before  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  IMackenzie 
Act,  was  589 ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  for  the  same  period 
of  seven  years,  the  daily  average  was  561 — thus  proving  that 
the  present  number  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  previous  average 
number/ 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  Mr.  M'Claren  attributes  tho 
decrease  of  crime  in  Edinburgh  to  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  during  the  whole  of 
Sunday. 

The  subjoined  letter  brings  up  the  results  of  Captain  Ctoim 
ifiu*%  treatment  of  criminals  to  the  latest  possible  date :— » 
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•Goik,  April  Mh,  t857< 

'My  dear  Father, — Being  in  Ireland,  as  you  are  aware,  on 
business,  I  liave  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  some 
of  the  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  country  ;  and 
have  thus  obtained  much  information  upon  the  subject  which  so 
greatly  interests  yourself  and  the  public^  viz.^  the  reformation 
of  criminals. 

'  The  endeavour  to  reform  adult  offenders,  and  to  establisli 
tests  by  which  their  reformation  may  be  ascertained  before 
releasing  them,  an  endeavour  which  many  excellent  persons  in 
England  regard  as  liopeless,  has  been  successfully  made  in 
Ireland  under  the  judicious  management  of  Captain  Croftoa 
and  his  able  colleagues,  Mr.  Lentaigne  and  Captain  Whitty.  I 
urill  shortly  detail  the  means  which  have  been  adopted. 

'  Male  offenders  sentenced  to  transportation  are^  in  the  first 
instance,  placed  in  Mountjoy  Prison,  in  Dublin, — a  cellular 
prison  similar  to  Pentouville.  I  went  over  this  gaol,  but 
obsenred  nothing  which  calls  for  particular  notice.  The 
employment  there  consists  chiefly  in  oaknm^picking.  Afiter 
lemaining  at  Mountjoy  nine  numths,  the  ocmvicts  are  removed 
to  Spike  Island,  which  I  have  visited.  It  is,  as  you  are  aware, 
an  island  in  the  CSove  of  CSork,  where  the  Qovemment  are 
erecting  finrtifications  fox  the  protection  of  that  important 
harbour.  The  work  performed  here  is  principally  stone-hewing, 
masonry,  and  the  attendant  branches  of  labour;  which  were, 
when  I  visited  it,  being  pursued  with  vigour  and  efficiency. 
Prisoners  arriving  here,  whose  conduct  in  Mountjoy  has  beoi 
good,  are  placed  in  the  third  class ;  the  rest  are  classed  as  pro- 
bationers. At  the  end  of  every  month  marks  are  awarded  to 
the  prisoners  for  industry,  diligence  in  school,  and  good 
behaviour ;  three  marks  being  the  maximum  number  attainable 
in  each  department.  On  obtaining  lifty-four  marks,  a  prisoner 
is  raised  from  the  probationary  to  the  third  class,  or  from  that 
to  the  second.  The  attainment  of  fifty-four  more  good  marks, 
raises  a  prisoner  another  step,  and  so  on  until  he  has  passed 
throupjh  the  third,  second,  and  fii*st  classes,  and  has  entered  the 
excni])]ary  class  ;  when  he  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  costume. 
After  remaining  a  certain  time  in  the  exemplary  class,  the  pri- 
soner is  removed  to  an  Intermediate  Prison.  I  shoidd  mention  that 
any  misconduct  is  punished  by  degradation  to  a  lower  class.  In 
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some  instances  offenders  have  beeu  reduced  from  the  exemplary 
jto^he  probation aiy  class. 

'  Prisoners  eligible  for  removal  to  an  intermediate  prison^  if 
they  arc  handicraftsmen  or  too  weak  for  hard  labour,  are  trans- 
ferred to  Smithfield  Penitentiary,  in  Dublin.  This  is  an  old  priaoa 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  reformatory.  Here  they  are 
kept  in  associatioa  (as  indeed  they  have  beea  in  Spike  Isliuid)^ 
and  are  empk>yed  at  their  own  trades  (supposing  them  to  be 
aequainted  widi  one),  such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpenter- 
ing, tinwork,  &6.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  any,  are 
inrtmcted  in  onei,  if  capable  of  learning  it.  Old  men,  and 
Others  nnaUe  to  acquire  a  trade,  are  employed  in  the  house- 
work of  the  establishment,  or  in  mat-making.  The  men,  when 
I  visited  Smithfield,  were  labouring  vigorously,  and  their  work 
appeared  to  be  wdl  done.  The  clothes,  officers'  uniforms,  Sec, 
for  the  different  convict  prisons  in  Ireland,  are  made  here. 
The  accounts  of  the  institution  were  shown  to  me.  The  value 
of  goods  already  sold,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  materials,  has 
left  a  protit  of  al)ove  800/.  This  is  actually  casli  in  hand,  not 
merely  an  estimated  amount;  and  divided  among  the  number 
of  prisoners,  it  gives  an  average  result  of  about  17/.  per  head 
per  annum.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lentaigne  informs  me  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  number  of  old  men  among  the  inmates  who  cm 
earn  very  little,  the  institution  would  be  self-supporting  ;  the 
earnings  of  the  able-bodied  covering  the  cost  of  tlieir  food  and 
clothing,  and  their  share  of  the  ofBecrs*  salaries,  and  general 
expenses  of  the  institution.  Even  now,  however,  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  derived  from  tlie  men's  labour,  is  not 
very  great.  The  inmates  are  allowed  a  small  portion  of  their 
earnings,  e^.,  so  much  for  a  coat,  pair  of  shoes,  &c.,  made  by 
the  artizans ;  and  a  weekly  sum  to  those  employed  in  house- 
work. Of  these  earnings,  6d.  a  week  is  paid  to  them  in  ready 
money ;  which  they  are  allowed  to  spend  in  tobacco,  red  herrings, 
or  what  little  luxuries  they  will,  except  drink,  which  is  strictly 
forbidden.  This  is  done  as  a  test  of  self-control.  Very  little 
is  now  q)ent;  it  is  generally  saved  for  better  purposes. 

'  The  prisoners,  as  I  have  mentioned,  work  in  association ;  and 
several  sleep  in  a  cell,  where  they  have  gas-light,  and  may 
read,  &o.,  after  they  retire,  if  they  please.  They  are  also 
employed  in  turn  to  go  about  Dublin  aa  the  messengers  of  tho 
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institution.  The  officers  arc  very  few  in  number,  and  could  be 
eiusily  overpowered  were  their  wards  so  minded.  Nine  and  a 
half  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  work ;  after  which,  in  the  even- 
ing, Mr.  Organ,  the  schoolmaster  to  the  institution,  comes  and 
liolds  classes.  Writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  &c.,  are  taught, 
with  which  Mr,  Organ  contrives  to  combine  moral  and  other 
useful  training.  Fortunately,  school-time  arrived  before  I  left 
the  institution.  First,  copies  were  written.  ^lany  of  the 
men  could  write  well,  and  most  of  them  had  greatly  improved 
after  entering  Smitbfield.  Some^  however^  were  mere  bcginnera. 
One  poor  old  man^  who  was  in  very  large  hand,  had  been  six 
years  in  a  convict  prison,  without  having  been  taught  to  write. 
ISIr.  Organ  conducted  a  reading  class.  This  (like  aU his  classes, 
I  believe,)  is  permanently  divided  into  two  parties,  who  sit 
Opposite  each  other,  and  between  whom  there  is  much  wholesome 
rivalry.  After  one  man  had  read  a  passage,  Mr.  Organ  ques- 
tioned him  on  the  meaning  of  the  words,  their  orthography, 
&c.,  and  the  oocopants  of  the  opporite  boich  also  questioned 
him  and  his  mates, — all  striving  fi>r  victory.  I  was  infbrmed 
that  the  men  work  hard  in  their  cells  at  night,  preparing  for 
these  friendly  conflicts,  both  by  asking  posing  questions,  and  by 
themselves  answering  the  questions  propounded  by  the  '  hon, 
gentlemen  opposite.' 

'  During  the  di^  Mr.  Organ  is  occupied  in  procnring 
situations  for  inmatoi  who  are  eligible  to  leave  the  institution. 
When  a  man  has  been  four  months  in  Smithfiekl,  and  has 
behaved  well,  he  is  entitled  to  be  considered  for  release  on  a 
tickct-of-k;ave,  to  wliicli,  on  the  average,  he  makes  good  his 
claim  in  an  additional  month ;  but  he  must  further  wait  until 
a  place  of  work  has  been  obtained  for  him. 

*  Thus  it  occurs  that  some  who  have  raised  themselves  into 
the  intermediate  prison  have  not  been  able  to  attain  to  their 
discharge,  on  a  ticket-of-leave,  before  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences  ;  while  again  others  have  not  been  able  to  reacli  even 
the  intermediate  prison,  but  have  remained  their  whole  term 
in  the  lower  grades.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  tliat 
many  convicts  had  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  term  to 
which  they  were  adjudged,  before  tlie  establishment  of  the 
ticket^o^leave  system.  Mr.  Organ  still  keeps  up  a  communi- 
cation with  the  convict  when  in  place,  if  he  reside  in  the  neigh* 
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boiirlicx)d  of  Dablin ;  and  almost  always 
weekly  ooQtnbotion  to  be  deposited  in  the  savings  bank  as 
an  emigration  fond — ^tbe  strong  desire  of  both  male  and  female 
reclaimed  criminals,  being  to  emigrate. 

'  Masons  and  other  able-bodied  labourers  who  have  reached 
the  exemplary  class  in  prison,  are  sent  to  the  '  Forts.'  These 
are  two  strongholds  which  Government  are  erecting  upon  the  two 
headlands  forming  the  mouth  of  the  Cove  of  Cork.  Here  the 
convicts  are  lodged  in  moveable  iron  buildings.  A  sufficient 
number  of  tliese  arc  now  completed,  to  enable  this  class  to 
be  employed  wherever  the  public  service  requires  them.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Forts,  but  am 
informed  that,  as  nearly  as  circumatances  will  permit,  the 
system  adopted  in  them  resembles  that  of  Smithfield.  Piece- 
work nut  })eiiig  practicable,  a  weekly  allowance  out  of  his  earn- 
ings is  made  to  each  labourer. 

'Every  male  convict  liberated  on  ticket-of-leave,  whether 
from  Smithfield  or  the  Forts,  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  war- 
rant, which  he  is  obliged  to  produce  to  the  police  of  his  district 
monthly ;  and  if  he  removes  to  a  new  district,  he  is  bound  to 
obtain  a  new  warrant  addressed  to  the  police  of  that  district, 
who  are  informed  of  the  cironmstances  of  his  case. 

*  Women  are  dealt  with  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that 
pursued  with  male  offenders.    They  are  first  imprisoned  in  the 
DnbUn  Newgate,  now  devoted  exclusively  to  the  reception  of 
female  convicts.     Here  such  as  are  Roman  Catholics  are 
Tisited  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  give  them  secular  and 
religions  instmction.    I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the 
religiona  teaching  of  these  ladies.     After  remaining  nine 
months  in  Newgate,  the  women  are  removed  to  a  prison 
called  Orange  Qorman,  which  I  have  not  seen,  but  where  I 
learn  a  system,  as  regards  marks,  is  in  operation  similar  to  that 
in  use  at  Spike  Island.  When  eligible  for  a  reformatory,  such  of 
them  as  are  Roman  Catholics  are  sent  to  an  institution  established 
by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Golden  Bridge,  near  Dublin.  This 
establishment  T  had  the  advantage  of  visiting.    As  it  is  not, 
like  Smitlifield,  a  CJovernmeut  prison,  but  a  private  institution, 
analogous  to  the  reformatories  for  children  in  England,  the  women 
are  sent  here  with  special  tickets-of-leave  which  are  restricted 
to  the  iustitutiou,  and  would  be  forfeited  if  the  ticket-holder 
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departed  without  permissioxi.  The  empkjment  at  Qdden 
Bridge  consists  chiefly  in  washings  sewing,  and  house-work: 
and  after  a  due  probation  places  aie  found  for  the  inmates. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy  keep  up  a  constant  oommunicatioii  with 
those  women  who  have  left  their  establishment,  and  frequently, 
as  a  reward,  permit  them  to  spend  a  Sunday  at  Golden  Bridge- 
The  female  discharged  prisoners,  like  the  male,  evince  a  atroog 
desire  to  emigrate;  and  the  worthy  Sisters  take  charge  of  weekly 
contributions  to  the  fund  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

^Protestant  women  are  sent  to  two  Protestant  institutions 
(which  I  regret  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit),  where  they  are 
treated,  I  understand,  on  a  plan  somewhat  like  that  adopted  at 
Golden  Bridge. 

'  The  practical  effect  of  prison  discipline  I  have  described  as 

in  operation  in  Ireland,  is,  that  of  500  men  and  33  women 
who  have  been  released  in  1856,  conditionally  and  uncondi- 
tionally, after  passing  through  the  reformatories,  only  seven 
persons  (all  of  them  men),  have  been  known  to  be  reconvicted; 
and,  although  750  males  have  been  subjected  to  the  iuterme- 
diary  ti-catnient,  only  six  or  seven  very  slight  offences  have 
taken  place  whilst  mider  detention.  It  is  true  that  some  out 
of  the  whole  number  discharged  have  hccn  lost  sight  of,  but  the 
great  majority  (including  all  the  women,  with  whom  unremit- 
ting communication  haa  been  maintained)  are  known  to  be 
doing  well. 

'  In  addition  to  these  highly  satisfactory  results^  crime,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  much  diminishing  in  Ireland.  The  ofifioer 
who  accompanied  me  over  Spike  Island,  told  mc  that  there  are 
now  only  900  prisoners  there^  though  there  have  been  formerly 
2300  at  one  time.  The  only  reason  he  could  assign  for  this 
diminution  is  the  decrease  in  convictions. 

'  Garrotting,  I  am  informed,  is  utterly  unknown  in  Ireland ; 
and  robbery  with  violence  of  any  kind  is  rare. 

'  Hoping  these  details  may  interest  you, 

'  Believe  me,  yours  most  affectionately, 

'Aimed  Hill. 

*H.  D.  Em,  Vmin  Q.O.' 

Mr.  Organ  is  not  merely  a  sdioolmaster,  he  is  a  lecturer. 
'  Mr.  Orgau  does  not  treat  his  audience  as  prisoners  or  as 
'lehildreii  J  he  treats  them  as  men,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  treat 
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Mb  pupils  in  his  nlght-aehod.  He  does  not  make  speeches^  he 
ieU»  them  of  common  things,  of  the  air,  the  earth,  the  planets, 
the  tides ;  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world ;  of  physical  geo- 
graphy ;  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  colonies;  of  the  rales  of 
wages,  and  of  the  opening  fat  honest  indiistiy  in  each  of  these 
dependencies.  He  teUs  them,  and  explains  to  them,  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  of  arithmetic ;  and  as  ignorance,  through  early 
neglect,  is  not  shameful  in  his  eyes,  he  has  so  far  ingratiated 
himself  with  his  class,  that  any  man  who  does  not  clearly  com- 
prehend any  portion  of  the  discourse,  at  once  holds  up  his  hanil, 
and  at  this  signal  the  teacher,  leaving  his  desk,  goes  to  the 
place  where  the  man  sits,  and  explains  the  difficulty  to  him, 
and  does  uot  leave  him  till  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  is  under* 
stood.'* 

Mr.  Murray,  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
reformatory  cause,  gives  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  refor- 
mation of  Irish  ticket-of-leavc  men.  '  I  have  seen/  he  says, 
' ticket-of-leave  men  starving,  and  yet  continuing  honest;  I 
have  known  tieket-o£-lea?e  men  walk  from  Clare  and  Cork,  to 
Dublin,  to  seek  employment,  and  offering  to  work  for  what  they 
call  '  their  bit' — mere  food,  and  slewing  in  Night  Befuges,  and 
most  heartily  thanking  the  man  who  gave  them  '  their  hit,' 
and  why? — becanse  he  sated  them  from  the  blighting  laziness  of 
the  Workhouse,  or  from  the  commission  of  a  crime  wliich 
would  throw  them  onoe  more  into  the  power  of  the  law.  You 
know  what  good  a  Patronage  Society  can  do.  '  You  know  how 
Demets  ascribes  the  noble  results  of  Mettray  to  its  assistance. 
The  Birmingham  Prisoners^  Aid  Society  is  eveiy  day  proving 
how,  when  carefully  conducted,  the  Patronage  Society  is  the 
best  and  surest  friend  to  the  diKshaiged  prisoner — ^being  )iis 
friend,  it  becomes  a  benefactor  to  the  State,  the  truest  upholder 
of  order,  a  reducer  of  taxation,  and  ita  supporters  are  the  surest, 
because  the  quietest,  yet  most  active  patriots  in  the  common^ 
wealth.'t 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  DvMmi  Dmkf  Bsepreu,  lit, 
Murray  proposes  and  anawers  this  important  question — '  M^hy, 

•  N§t§9  Bad  a»  Th*g  Setm:  2%t  Tramiporuaitm,  TUbtt'O/'Uum,  md  Pmtl 
Senilnde  ^MrtiMM.  A  Letter  to  M.  D.  HUl,  E«i.,  Q.C^  by  P.  J.  Mnrmy, 
BMfis(erat-L»w.      4a  Dublin :  Kelly.    1857.   Frioe  One  SbilUi^. 

t  Und*,  p.  149. 
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it  may  be  aaked^  haa  the  qrstem  lieen  ioccessful  in  Ireland,  and 
80  unaatia&ctoiy  in  England  ?  For  the  simple  leaaon  that  the 
proviabna  of  the  Act  have  been  carefoUy  obaerred  in  Ireland, 
and  oarefbUj  neglected  in  England ;  beeanae  the  men  have  been 
left  to  find  employment  on  qnitting  the  priaon  in  England,  whilat 
the  employment  haa  been  secured  to  them  before  leaving  the 
priaon  in  Ireland/* 

The  reader  haa  seen  that  the  ticket-holders  iu  Ireland  are 
completely  ' nnder  the  aorveillanoe  of  the  police,  being  made  to 
obtain  a  warrant,  and  report  tiiemaelTea  to  the  anthoritiea 
whenever  they  change  the  district  which  they  inhabit — a  cir- 
cumstance which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Sir 
George  Grey. 

As  the  experiment  has  been  instituted,  it  is  ven'  desirable 
that  it  should  be  continued  until  its  effects  are  fully  ascertained  ; 
but  I  must  own  that  1  think  the  form  of  proceeding  likely  to 
prove  objectionable.  It  is  degrading  to  the  ticket-holder  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  police,  and  I  should  fear  his 
reluctance  to  comply  with  such  a  regulation  would  lead  him  to 
evade  it,  and  thus  bring  him  again  into  hostility  with  the  law. 
I  cannot  but  think  the  plan  of  a  photographic  portrait,  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  tickct-of-lcave,  which  always  contains 
a  description  of  the  holder,  being  transmitted  to  the  chief  othcer 
of  police  in  the  various  districts  sufficiently  populous  to  ailord 
harbourage  to  criminala,  a  preferable  amngement. 

Enm  the  '  Tme$*  qfFehruanf  »srd,  1857. 

'a  blrglak  shot  by  a  cleroyman. 

'The  most  daring  oaae  of  burglary  which  ever  todc  place  in 
*  Derbydure  ooenrred  between  one  and  two  o'doek  on  Saturday 
morniflg  laat,  at  the  residence  of  the  Bev.  J.  Nodder,  of  ICarsh 
Green,  Aahover,  about  eight  mflea  from  Chesterfield.  The 
house  in  which  the  reverend  gentleman  reaidea  stands  by  itself 
in  a  secluded  place,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  village^  Mra. 
Nodder  alept  in  a  room  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Nodder 
in  an  apartment  at  the  back  of  the  buildings  adjoining  the 
aervants*  bedrooms.    An  infimt,  about  seven  weeks  old,  slept  in 


^  Dublin  Daily  £x£rm  of  December  ^,  i8^6. 
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a  oot  in  Mm.  Nodder's  room,  bat  it  awoke  between  one  and  two 
o^dock;  while  Mn.  Nodder  was  attending  to  it  she  heard  a 
noifle^  which  she  fiist  thought  was  occasioned  by  her  husband 
stirring  the  fire  in  his  room,  and  sbe  took  no  further  notice  of  it. 
In  a  minute  afterwards  she  heard  the  noise  again,  and  went  to 
'  the  window  of  her  bedroom  and  drew  the  blind  a  little  on  one 
side,  when  she  saw  thie  figure  of  a  man  outside  the  window  and 
dose  to  the  glass.  She  was  in  her  night-dress,  and  immediately 
drew  back;  put  on  her  slippers,  lifted  the  baby  out  of  the  cot 
with  one  hand,  and  rushed  out  of  tlic  room,  shutting  the  door 
after  her,  and  liolding  it  iu  her  hand.  While  she  was  doing 
this,  six  of  t}ic  lower  panes  of  glass  in  the  window  and  the 
centre  frame  work  were  smashed,  and  two  men  entered  the  room 
through  the  window  by  means  of  a  ladder,  which  they  had 
procured  from  the  stackyard  adjoining  the  house.  Mrs. 
Nodder  held  the  door  until  she  was  overpowered,  when  she 
rushed  into  a  passage  on  the  stairs  and  locked  the  door,  leaving 
the  burglars  fastened  in  the  room.  They  were  provided,  how« 
ever,  with  a  'jemmy,'  or  small  crow-bar,  and  with  tliis  instru- 
ment they  broke  the  panels  of  the  door,  and  unlocked  it,  and 
so  got  into  the  passage  communicating  with  the  bedrooms. 
The  first  room  they  entered  was  that  occupied  by  a  lady  named 
Miss  Heeley,  a  niece  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  was  so 
alarmed  that  she  lifted  up  the  lower  sash  of  the  window  and 
jumped  into  the  yard^  a  height  of  fourteen  feet,  with  nothing  on 
her  but  a  night-gown,  and  in  this  state  ran  for  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  into  the  village  to  the  rectory-house.  After  escaping 
from  her  room,  Mrs.  Nodder  went  into  that  occupied  by  her 
husband,  and  called  out,  'Papa,  papa,  here  are  thieves,  and 
they'll  murder  na.'  She  had  locked  the  bedroom  door  after 
her,  and  Mr.  Nodder  jnmped  ont  of  bed,  and  armed  himself 
wi&  a  ptir  of  large  horse  pistob,  which  were  loaded,  on  the  top 
of  a  cupboard,  which  contained  the  reverend  gmtleman's 
plate.  The  burglars  outside  called  ont,  'Now  lads;  now  lada^ 
come  on,  they're  here  I'  Mr.  Nodder,  who  was  in  the  room, 
celled  ont, '  If  yon  enter  here  I'll  shoot  yon.'  The  burglars 
took  no  heed,  but  prised  the  door  open,  and  one  of  them  entered 
the  room  with  a  blade  mask  over  ins  fiuse^  and  a  Uack  gown  on 
his  body,  which  covered  his  clothes.  He  had  a  candle  in  his 
left  hand,  which  he  held  down  towards  tho  lower  part  of  his 
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body.  Mrs.  Nodder^  who  was  greatly  alanned^  said  to  het 
husband^  *  Oh,  my  dear,  give  them  what  they  want^  or  they^l 
murder  us.'  Mr.  Nodder  stepped  about  three  yards  bach,  said 
to  the  man,  *  I'll  give  you  what  you  want,'  and  fired  one  of  the 
pistols  at  the  man,  and  the  shot  entered  his  abdomen.  The 
burglars  now  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  as  the  man  ran  the 
shot  fell  from  his  clothes.  They  fled  into  a  bedroom  and 
jumped  through  a  window,  taking  the  glass  and  framework  with 
them.  They  had  to  alight  in  the  yard,  which  was  about 
fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  atljoining  the  window 
through  which  Miss  Heeley  had  jiim])ed  a  short  time  before. 
Mr.  Nodder  rang  the  alarm-bell  immediately,  which  brought 
about  a  dozen  persons  to  the  place,  and  a  search  was  imme- 
diately instituted  for  the  wounded  man,  as  it  was  believed  that 
he  was  so  crippled  with  the  shot  and  the  leap  through  the 
window  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Information  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Holmes,  Superintendent  Con- 
stable of  the  district,  and  also  to  Mr.  Radford,  Superintendent 
of  the  Chesterfield  borotfgh  police,  both  of  whom  made  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  premises.  The  burglar  who  had  been  shot 
left  traces  of  blood  iu  the  direction  in  which  he  had  run,  and 
the  marks  of  blood  and  pieces  of  flesh  on  the  window  through 
which  they  had  leaped  left  no  doubt  that  either  one  or  both  of 
them  were  severely  cut.  A  large  yard-dog,  which  was  turned 
loose  at  night,  made  no  alarm,  it  having  been  drugged.  Foot- 
marks were  traced  fiom  the  hall  across  the  flower  garden,  and 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  run,  by  Mr.  Badfoid,  Mr. 
Milnes,  a  county  magistrate,  who  resides  near,  and  Mr.  Nodder 
himself;  and  in  a  fidd,  about  200  yards  distant,  Mr.  Bedford 
found  a  mask  and  a  dress,  which  had  been  used  as  a  disguise 
and  three  others  were  found  during  the  morning,  clearly  show- 
ing that  at  least  four  persons  were  engaged  in  tiie  burglary. 
Miss  Heeley,  the  lady  alluded  to  abore,  lies  in  a  precarious 
state.  She  is  suffering  serenely  from  an  injury  to  the  spine, 
and  great  nervous  excitement.  The  pdlioe  have  obtained  a  due 
to  the  burglars,  which,  we  hope,  will  lead  to  their  deteetkm. 
A  butcher,  who  was  travelling  from  Wiricsworth  to  Chesterfidd 
market,  overtook  a  man  at  Kelstedge,  near  Ashover,  whose  leg 
Was  bandiiged  up  and  much  swollen,  and  who  lay  by  the  road- 
side, just  within  a  gate.    The  man,  whose  hands  wore  cut. 
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asked  for  a  ride  to  Chesterfield^  and  lie  gave  the  driver  one 
ahilUng  to  take  him.  He  was  assisfced  into  ike  cart,  and  gave 
two  different  stories  of  how  he  had  become  lame.  First,  he 
said,  he  had  been  robbed ;  and,  secondly,  he  said  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  prize-fight  for  50/.  On  their  arrival  at  Chester- 
field the  man  was  put  down  at  the  White  Horse,  where  he  had 
his  boots  and  clothes  cleaned,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Chesterfield  station  in  the  omnibns,  and  took  a  ticket  for  Dcrl)y. 
From  what  iuforniation  has  l)ccu  gleaned,  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  the  burglars  belong  to  a  Nottingham  gang.' 

From  the  'Birmingham  Mercttry'  qf  March  yth,  1857. 
'thb  ashovek  bueglabt, 

*  Statement  of  Miss  Heelty, 

'  In  the  reports  o£  the  desperate  burglary  perpetrated  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  21st  ult.,  at  Marsh  Oreen  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Bev.  J.  Nodder,  particulars  are  given  respecting 
the  flight  of  the  governess,  which  are,  to  some  extent,  incorrect. 
Miss  Marriane  Heeiey,  the  young  lady  referred  to,  who  is  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Nodder,  and  not  ^  governess,  as  stated,  has 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  sulgect  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Edmund 
Heeley,  of  this'  town,  firom  which  we  have  been  courteously 
permitted  to  make  the  amiesed  extracts 

'  *  I  had  not  been  asleep  much  more  than  three-quartern  of 
an  hour  on  Friday  night,  or  rather  on  Saturday  morning,  having 
been  kept  awake  with  a  had  cough,  when  I  was  aroused  by 
hearing  a  tremendous  smash,  whidi,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the 
panel  of  the  door  the  men  broke  with  a  crow-bar,  and  a  great 
noise  of  men  shouting.  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  opened  my 
door,intending  toget  tothe  alarm  bell,  which  rings  in  the  room 
next  to  the  one  I  occupied,  but  saw  a  most  hideous-looking  man, 
having  on  a  mask  and  a  tall  cap.  He  also  appeared  to  have  a 
many  clothes  on,  as  if  to  disg^uise  his  figure.  He  held  a  candle 
in  his  left  hand,  and  was  looking  up  the  attic  stairs ;  I  gazed  at 
him  a  few  seconds,  until  he  turned  rather  towards  me.  I  then 
closed  the  door,  and  held  it;  the  key  being  on  the  outside. 
Almost  immediately  the  roblxir  endeavoured  to  open  it,  and 
succeeded  in  doing  so  about  half  an  inch.  I  pushed  it  to  again, 
and  he  then  struck  it  two  or  three  blows  with  a  heavy  imtru* 
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ment,  and  went  away.  From  tlie  tremendonB  ahoutiiig  I 
thought  the  TiUains  were  miirderiiig  wj  dear  unde^  and  knew 
not  what  to  do  to  save  him,  eioept  going  for  assistaDoe,  aa  it 
would  have  heen  naelefla  for  me  to  have  ofiered  any  miatanoe. 
I,  therefofe,  aa  the  only  chance  of  doing  him  aervioe,  opened 
the  ahuttera  and  window,  and  getting  ontaide  took  hold  of  the 
window  sill,  let  myself  down  the  length  of  my  anna,  and  then 
permitted  myself  to  drop.  I  immediately  jumped  up,  ran 
towarda  Adiover,  and  atopped  at  the  first  cottage  I  came  to^ 
which  ia  ahont  a  quarter  of  mile  firom  Marah  Green  House* 
Haying  aroused  the  inmates,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  the 
man  would  go  to  my  uncle's  directly,  I  went  on  to  the  next 
dwelling-place,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  found  a  man  up  at  his 
"Work  ;  he  came  out  to  me.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Nodder's  house 
had  been  entered  by  thieve8,  and  he  very  kindly  ])rocured  the 
assistance  of  two  or  three  men  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
they  hastened  towards  Marsh  Green.  I  then  almost  flew  to  the 
rectory,  where  I  continued  knocking  until  I  heard  the  curate's 
voice  at  an  upper  w  indow.  I  exclaimed,  '  Oh  !  Mr.  Thrupp, 
can  you  send  some  men  to  Marsh  Green — there  are  thieves  in 
the  house/  In  a  few  seconds,  having  throAni  on  a  few  clothes, 
he  came  down,  followed  by  his  wife,  and  let  me  in.  I  had 
injured  my  back  by  falling  from  the  vrindow,  and  was  so  ill 
that  Mrs.  Thrupp  had  to  assist  me  upstairs  to  her  drawing-roomi 
whilst  her  huaband  set  off  for  Marsh  Green  to  render  any  assist- 
ance  in  hia  power.  It  waa  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  when  he 
returned,  and  told  me  they  were  all  safe.  *  *  *  I  returned 
to  Marsh  Green  House  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  my  uncle's 
carriage,  and  am  now  under  medical  treatment,  having  sustained 
what  ia  termed  a  concussion  of  the  back.  I  am  going  on  very 
well.  Fortunately  on  the  night  of  the  bui^lary  I  had  on  a 
flannel  dressing  gown,  on  account  of  my  cold.  I  ahall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  tell  your  firienda  my  motive  in  escaping 
through  the  window,  as  the  pliers  ha?e  led  the  public  to 
suppose  I  did  it  fat  the  sake  sd^preserration.  My  aunt  is 
recovering  firom  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  attack  of 
the  burglars,  but  it  haa  made  her  exceedingly  nervous.' 
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F)ram  ihe  *Birnihtgham  JounuU'  i^Februarif  2s/th,  1857. 

*  It  was  said  tliat  this  man  was  traced  to  Derby^  wliete  lie 
took  a  ticket  for  Birmingliam. 

'  The  anspicioii  that  the  wounded  bniglar  had  come  to  this 
town  was  strengthened  by  ihe  disooreiy  of  part  of  a  Birming- 
ham newspaper  in  a  pUmtation  near  the  reverend  gentleman's 
house;  and  on  Monday  mornings  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Ashover 
Snperintendent  of  Police,  came  to  Birmingham  to  consult  the 
police  as  to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken.  Inspector  Glossop 
at  once  determined  to  search  the  houses  where  dwell  the  A  i 
burglars.  The  most  likely  of  these  he  thought  was  a  house  in 
Duddcston-row,  kept  by  Mrs.  lladcn,  the  wife  of  a  notorious 
receiver  of  stolen  property,  whom  the  llccorder  transported  for 
life  a  few  years  back.  ]Mr.  (ilosnop  knew  that  liere,  when  *  at 
home/  lived  a  man  known  to  the  police,  and  his  associates,  by 
the  name  of  '  Sbog/  who  some  time  back  '  left  his  country  for 
his  country's  good/  for  fourteen  years ;  but  who  found  his 
country  so  inconsolable  on  aeeount  of  his  loss,  that  in 
he  accepted  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  once  more  made  Birmingham 
detectives  happy  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  in  their  midst, 
carrying  on  his  *  little  game'  more  successfully  than  ever. 
There  being  no  doubt  that  by  associating  with  his  old  friends 
'  Shog'  had  made  the  recall  of  his  ticket-of-leave  possible,  Mr. 
Glossop  had  communicated  with  the  Recorder,  and  the  Recorder 
had  communicated  with  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  Home 
Secretary  had  communicated  with  somebody  or  nobody,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  but  '  Shog*  remained  at  large.  In  spite  of  the 
snubbing  thus  administered  to  the  polioe^  Mr.  Glossop  thought 
he  might  as  well  inquire  after  the  health  of '  Shog/  or  anybody 
else  who  migbt  be  Mii,  Haden's  lodger  that  morning.  Down 
to  Duddeston*row  he  and  Holmes  went.  No  one  fonnd« 
though  evidence  most  satisfkctory  that  all  Mrs.  Haden's  beds 
had  been  occupied  during  the  night,  one  of  these  probably  by 
the  owner  of  a  fur  cap,  very  wet,  which  Mr.  Glossop  put  in  his 
pocket,  not  oblivious  of  the  &ct  thaton  the  night  of  the  robbery 
rain  came  down  in  torrents.  He  also  noted  the  presence  of  a 
bottle  of  hartshorn  and  oil^  a  medicament  useful  in  case  of  a 
sprain,  whether  caused  by  the  leap  from  a  dergyman's  wbidow 
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or  otherwise.    The  hospitals  were  tlicn  searched,  and  all  the 
doctors  and  leech-women  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duddeston- 
xow  visited,  but  yet  no  trace  of  gun-shot  patient  discovered. 
Towards  dusk  the  officers  again  yisited  Mrs.  Haden,  and  found, 
her  preparing  for  tea.    Though  only  herself  and  son  were  in 
the  house,  Mr.  Glossop  obserred  that  three  eups  were  on  the 
tray.    The  only  explanation  she  gave  of  this  was,  *  I  always  do 
put  three  cups;*  and  once  more  was  she  relieved  of  her  prying 
viators.  Fresh  inquiries  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
at  last,  in  Allison-street,  Mr.  Glossop  found  a  woman  who 
acknowledged  that  at  ten  o'dodL  that  morning  she  had  applied 
six  leeches  to  the  sprained  ande  of  a  man  who  was  at  Mrs, 
Haden's.    Back  to  Dnddeston-row  the  officers  went;  neigh- 
bours positively  affirmed  that  no  man  had  left  Mrs.  Haden's 
house  during  the  day ;  but  ultimately  Mr.  Glossop  visited  an 
adjoining  back  yard,  where  lived  a  woman  who  occasionally  did 
a  bit  of  *  charing*  for  Mrs.  I  laden.     She  denied  that  any  one 
was  in  her  house;  she  was  indignant  at  the  proposal  to  let  a 
strange  gentleman  inspect  her  bed-room  ;  so  Mr.  (  Jlossop  seized 
a  candle,  and  proposed  to  do  so  without  her  company.    He  had 
his  foot  on  the  first  step,  when  a  voice  from  the  room  above,  in 
a  resigned  tliough  tremulous  tone,  called  out,  *  It's  all  right, 
Mr.  Glossop ;  come  up.'    '  Oh,  Shog,"  said  the  officer,  recog- 
nising the  voice,  '  is  that  you  V   *  Yes,  come  up/  was  the  reply 
made,  as  IMr.  Glossop  entered  the  room.    There,  in  bed,  lay 
the  'wanted'  tioket-of-leaver,  a  well-made,  desperate-looking, 
thick-set  fellow,  with  huge  drops  of  perspiration  trickling  down 
his  face — this  distilling  process  being  probably  the  result  of  the 
minute's  con&b.  held  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  at  '  Shog^s' 
side  lay  the  woman's  husband,  who  had  doubtless  rushed  up 
stairs,  on  hearing  the  approach  of  the  officers^,  and  whispered 
ittto  his  ear, '  They're  coming/    *  Shog*  was  carefully  conveyed 
to  Moor-street  prison  in  a  cab,  as  he  was  unable  to  walk.  On 
Mr.  Qlossop  hinting  that  he  wished  to  see  whether  he  was 
wotmded,  the  captured  burglar  at  once  stripped,  saying  he 
might  as  well  do  it  first  as  last,  and  then  it  be(»me  obvious 
that  the  police  had  at  last  got  *  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.'    Immediately  under  his  stomach,  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  were  shot  marks,  inflammation,  and  lacerations. 
Mr.  Solomon,  surgeon,  was  at  once  sent  for,  in  order  that  the 
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•hoU  miglit  be  extracted  (both  for  '  Shog*!*  own  relief,  and  to 
be  used  in  evidence  against  him),  but  it  was  diacoverBd  that 
none  had  been  left  in  the  wounds,  all  of  whidi  were  no  more 
than  skin-deep.  A  bystanding  detecti?e  having  remarked  that 
there  oouldn't  have  been  mudi  powder  in  the  pistol, '  Shog*  said, 
very  indignantly,  'It  you  had  it  in  you,  you'd  have  known 
whether  there  was  much  powder  in  it  or  not/  He'd  as  soon 
have  been-'  shot  dead  as  taken,  he  said ;  '  bat  anyhow  he'd  only 
be  lagged  for  life,  and  he^d  woark  as  little  as  he  did  before.'  His 
name  is  Thomas  Wotton.  Both  before  and  since  his  trans- 
portation  he  was  known  to  the  police  as  tlic  loader  of  a  most 
desperate  ganj;  of  burglars,  who  make  Birminghaiu  their  head- 
quarters. And  yet  such  a  scoundrel  was  granted  a  tickct-of- 
leave,  and  allowed  to  retain  it,  in  spite  of  the  representations 
of  Recorder  and  police. 

'Wotton  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  yesterday,  and 
an  order  made  for  his  being  taken  to  Derby.' 

From  the  *  Birmingham  Journal'  qf  March  7,  1857. 

'committal  of  'shoo,'  THB  BUaOLAR. 

'  This  now  notorious  character,  of  whose  apprehension  in  this 
town  we  gave  the  particulars  last  week,  was  brought  before  a 
Bench  ci  Derbyshire  magistrates  at  the  Greyhound  Inn,  Mil- 
town,  on  Monday  last.  The  case  was  fully  gone  into.  Mr. 
Nodder,  the  clergyman  whose  house  was  attacked,  and  who 
so  gallantly  repulsed  the  gang,  was  of  course  the  chief 
witnen.  He  could  not  swear  that  '  Shog'  was  the  man  at 
whom  he  fired  the  pistol,  but  he  strongly  believed  that  he  was. 
One  point  of  identity  was,  that  he  aimed  at  the  burglar's  abdo- 
men, not  wishing  to  kill  lum ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
here  the  shot  wounds  were  found.  Mr.  Nodder  abo  said  that 
he  fired  in  a  direction  somewhat  oblique ;  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Solo* 
mon,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham,  piroved  that  the  nature  of  the 
wounds  was  indicative  of  this  having  been  done.  The  burglar 
fired  at  was  masked  in  a  bag  made  of  Uack  caHco,  but  Mr. 
Nodder  remarked  that  the  shape  of  the  fiuse  was  long  and 
oral — a  description  eiactly  corresponding  with  that  of  'Shog.' 
The  next  point  of  identity  was  furnished  by  the  footmarks  of 
the  wounded  burglar,  which  were  traced  across  a  fidd  adjoining 
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Mr.  Nodder't  house.  Besides  the  blood  Avhich  accompanied 
the  marks,  one  footflEdl  was  light,  the  other  heavy,  indicating  a 
ironnded  limb,  and  corresponding  with  the  injury  sostained  fay 
*  Shojg/  In  addition  to  this,  the  marks  were  those  of  small 
feet,  which  *  Shog's'  are.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Ogden,  a 
bntdier,  proved  that '  Shog'  was  the  wounded  man  whom  he 
saw, lying  by  the  side  of  the  road  that  morning,^  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  ride  for  several  miles,  and  other  witnesses  traced  him 
from  Chesterfield  to  Birmingham,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
course  of  Saturday.  A  cabman  plying  at  the  New-street 
station  proved  taking  him  to  Mrs.  Haden's,  29,  Dnddetton-row, 
He  was  very  lame,  and  had  to  be  asristed  into  tiie  cab.  He 
seemed  to  be  suffering  excruciating  agony,  which  he  told  the 
cabman  was  caused  by  a  sudden  attack  of  gout,  though  it 
will  be  recollected  he  told  the  butcher  that  he  had  hrcn  ilhised 
by  some  men  who  robbed  him.  Then  came  a  most  im[)or- 
tant  piece  of  evidence.  The  station-master  at  Saltlcy,  near 
Birmingham,  proved  that  on  the  morning  preceding  the  night 
when  the  robbery  was  committed,  'Shog,'  and  four  other  men 
proceeded  from  the  station  to  Derby  by  the  third-class  train. 
•  They  asked  for  tlicir  tickets  separately,  but  he  saw  them  all  iu 
communication  on  the  platform  afterwards,  and  knowing  'Shog* 
and  two  others  of  the  five  to  be  men  of  bad  character,  he 
remarked  to  the  guard  of  the  train  when  it  arrived,  *  There's 
surely  something  up  in  the  north.'  This  guard  also  proved 
that  *  Shog'  was  one  of  the  men,  all  of  whom  left  the  train  at 
Derby.  Of  course,  with  such  a  chain  of  drcumstantial  evidence, 
the  magistrates  had  no  hesitation  in  committing  him  to  take 
his  trial  at  the  assises.  He  was  not  defended  by^any  attorney, 
nor  did  he  put  any  questions  to  the  witnesses ;  but  when  the 
Baltley  station-master  gave  his  evidence,  he  seemed  somewhat 
<  taken  aback,'  and  tried  to  browbeat  him  by  adjurations  to 
tell  the  truth.  Though  not  given  in  evidence,  it  wito  mentioned 
in  Court,  that  about  a  fortnight  ago  *  Shog'  was  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashover,  ostenmbly  engaged  in  selling  brushes, 
though  he  was  of  course  engaged  in  a  reconnoitre  of  Mr.  Nodder^s 
premises.  Though  we  knew  last  week  that  the  whole  gang  went 
fipom  Birmingham,  we  thought  it  well  to  abstain  from  notichig 
the  ftct.  The  Saltley  station-master,  however,  has  pat  the 
matter  beyond  doubt;  and  we  may  state  that  '  Shog*  was  not 
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the  only  one  of  the  gang  wlio  sustained  ii^iuy;  auother  of  them 
had  a  portion  of  two  fingers  shot  off.' 

From  'ArWs  Birmingham  Gazette*  of  March  23,  1857. 

'At  the  awiies  at  Derby,  on  Thnradfty,  Thomas' Wotton, 
alias  '  Shog/  the  Ashover  burglar^  was  arraigned  before  Mr. 
Justice  Wightman  fat  breaking  into  the  house  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Nodder,  at  Ashover,  on  the  20th  February.  The  prisoner,  to 
the  surprise  of  most  persons  in  Court,  pleaded  'guilty.'  The 
learned  Judge,  after  conimcnting  with  severity  on  tlic  offence, 
and  lamenting  tlio  mistaken  Icnieney  which  had  liberated  such 
a  cnrainal  on  a  ticket-of-leavc,  scutenccd  the  prisoner  to  be 
transported  for  tweuty>five  years.' 

I  have  already  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Jcbb,*  that 
tlic  rcfz:ulation  of  the  Home  Office,  by  which  tickets-of-leavc  are 
withhehl  from  convicts  adjudged  to  penal  servitude,  was  not 
made  till  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1 853 ;  and  that  that  gentleman,  who  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  and  consequently  the 
ofticcr  who  might  expect  to  be  first  apprised  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Home  Department,  was,  during  that  whole  period,  iu 
hopes  that  no  such  invidious  distinction  between  the  two 
classes,  equally  enabled  by  the  Act  to  enjoy  the  phviiege,  would 
have  been  drawn. 

When  I  wrote  the  passage  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  I 
was  quite  unaware  that  my  course  in  not  observing  a  distinction 
not  then  established  by  the  Department — opposed- to  the  grounds 
on  which  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  had  been  asked  by  the 
Department  to  their  Bill,  and  utterly  at  variance  both  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  that  Bill,  framed  as  it  was  in  the  Home  Office 
— ^would  expose  me  to  rebuke ;  and  I  think  it  not  impossible 
that  the  f^eech  of  Sir  George  Grey  may  have  excited  as  much 
surprise  among  the  gentlemen  of  his  own  Department  as  it 
did  in  mysdl  Mr.  Under-Secretary  Waddington  thus  answered 
two  questions  put  to  him  by  3fr.  Adderley  in  the  Transportation 
Committee: — 

'241.  Mr,  Addtrkff. — ^Have  not  the  Judges  stated,  at  the 
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time  of  passing  sentence,  tliat  the  prisonci-s  might,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  good  conduct,  receive  licences? — Some  have; 
it  was  a  mistake,  undoubtedly  ;  it  lias  not  been  frequent.  There 
liave  been  some  such  cases,  I  Ix^lieve ;  and  it  has  excited  hopcsj 
no  doubt,  in  the  convict  to  whom  it  has  been  addressed. 

'  242. — Have  any  sentences  been  niitirratcd  since  ? — A  great 
many  sentences  have  been  mitij^ated,  not  owing  to  represen- 
tations held  out  to  the  convict,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  a  learned  Recorder ;  a  natural  mistake^  for  which  I  am 
mure  I  do  sot  blame  him  at  all;  he  passed  very  extreme  sen- 
tences of  penal  servitude  in  many  eases,  under  the  impression 
that  the  prisoners  would  have  tidLets-of-leave;  and,  ui>on  find- 
ing that  such  was  not  the  case,  he  veiy  properly  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  to  beg  that  the  sentences  might  be  mitigated, 
and  that  has  been  done ;  but  those  were  entirely  exceptional 
cases,  owing  to  a  misi^^rehension  of  the  learned  Judge.'* 

To  this  alleged  misapprehensum  I  was  not  prepared  to  plead 
guilty;  vide  my  answers  to  questions  bqpnning  1865  to  i874.t 
In  answer  to  question  187 1, 1  stated,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Under-Secretary  Massey,  '  that  I  had  three  several  times,  in 
the  course  of  correspondence  with  the  Home  Office  on  particular 
cases,  though  not  suspecting  that  there  was  any  doubt  upon  this 
point,  brought  my  course  of  proceeding  under  the  notice  of  the 
Home  Office.  I  mean  that  I  wm  so  dealing  with  persons  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude— namdy,  dealing  with  them  upon  the 
footing  that  they  had  the  same  opportunity  of  working  them- 
selres  out  of  prison  by  good  conduct  as  persons  seutcuced  to 
transportation.' 

The  correspondence  to  which  I  referred  will  be  found  in 
extenso  in  the  appendix  to  the  and  Report,  p.  175.  I  subjoin 
two  extracts : — 

'I  will  now,  Sir  [Georiare  Grey],  with  your  permission,  sup- 
port my  reading  of  the  statute  by  reference  to  the  views  of  its 
meaning  taken  in  Parliament.  The  Bill  being  in  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  Pakington  said  he  '  would 
suggest  the  su))stitiition  of  the  words  '  period  of  imprisonment' 
for  '  penal  servitude,'  because  if  by  the  latter  words  the  Govem- 
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ment  mcatit  to  distinguish  that  punishment  wliich  was  to  be  a 
substitute  for  transportation,  then  larceny,  which  could  not  be 
punished  with  transportation^  would  not  be  brought  within  the 
Boope  of  the  Bill.' 

'  Viscount  Palmerston  said  '  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  this,  they  did  not  intend  to  touch  the  law  by  which  a  con- 
finement within  the  walls  of  a  prison  was  awarded  for  a  certain 
limited  period  not  exceeding  three  years^  but  to  deal  simply 
with  sentences  of  transportation,  which  constituted  a  different 
punishment  altogether.  If  Parliament  should  think  it  right  to 
deal  with  sentences  of  Imprisonment^  it  might  do  so,  but  that 
would  require  a  sepaiate  measure/ 

*  Here,  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  Sir  John 
Pakington  and  Lord  Palmerston  both  agree  in  drawing  the 
distinction  as  to  the  capacity  fixr  claiming  a  ticket-of-leaye 
between  convicts  sentenced  to  impiisoDmenty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  sentenced  to  transportation  and  penal  servitude;^  on 
the  other.  Sir  John  Piikingtoi&  thought  the  Bill  ought  to  bo 
so  altered  as  to  make  all  the  three  classes  capaUe  of  etgojying 
the  privily ;  but  bodi  gentlemen  evidently  agreed,  that  even 
as  the  Bill  then  stood,  penal  servitude  was  dearly  within  the 
pale* 

'  Sir  John  PaldngtoD,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  has  long 
filled  the  o£Boe  of  Chairman  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  Wor^ 
cestenshire,  and  it  occurred  to  me  a  Ibw  months  ago  to  be 
present  when  a  noble  and  learned  Peer  pronounced  a  pubUc 
enlogy  on  that  gentleman  for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
criminal  law. 

'  Permit  me  also  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following 

passages  extracted  horn,  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the 

same  Bill. 

' '  Mr.  Keating  said  there  were  several  clauses  in  the  Bill 
which  deserved  the  careful  consideration  of  the  House.  He 
would  refer  more  particularly  to  those  clauses  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  give  iickets-of-leave 
to  stick  criminals  as  should  have  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
at  home  substituted  for  a  sentence  of  transportation.  There 
coiilil  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing 
everything  which  could  be  done,  to  effect  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.    At  the  same  time,  they  should  bear  in  miud 
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that  that  was  not  the  only  object  for  which  punishment  iraa 
awarded.  One  ^rcat  object  of  punishment  was  to  deter  others 
from  the  coraniission  of  similar  crimes.  Now,  in  liis  opinion, 
those  clauses,  introducing,  as  they  did,  a  novel  system  into  the 
criminal  procedure  of  this  country,  ought  to  be  well  considered 
by  the  House  before  they  were  euacted/ 

4e  3|t  i|(  4k  * 

* '  Viscount  Palmerston  said  he  was  not  surprised  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  who  had  probably  not 
attended  to  the  discussions  which  had  already  taken  place  upon 
the  Bill,  should  be  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  proposed 
arrangement.  He  could,  however,  assure  the  House  that  the 
subject  had  leoelved  the  most  deliberate  consideration  from 
-penoiu  much  more  competent  to  deal  with  it  than  he  could 
profess  to  be,  and  it  had  been  thought  that  the  new  system 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  country  as 
well  as  to  the  criminals  themselves.  The  practice  had  lutherto 
been,  after  a  certain  period  of  {ti^iminary  imprisonment^  and  a 
certain  period  of  employment  upon  public  works^  to  send  con- 
victs to  a  penal  colony  under  that  system  of  qualified  servitude 
which  was  called  the  ticket-of-leave  systm.  The  hope  of  ob- 
taining that  indulgence  had  been  found  to  have  a  very  powerful 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  convicts  confined  in  prisons  and 
employed  upon  public  works^  and  had  tended  greatly  to  produce 
resignation  to  theur  condition,  and  a  determination  to  adopt 
that  good  conduct  which  would  entitle  them  in  coune  of  time 
to  participate  in  the  same  indulgence.  Now,  as  the  great 
object  of  punishment  for  offences  not  of  the  gravest  character, 
was  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  and  the  example  to  others, 
he  thought  it  would  be  not  only  unwise  but  undesirable  that 
wkm '4rmuportatum  ceoied,  there  ehould  toUh  it  eeaee  that 
elemeni  of  hope  which  was  90  ia^portant  a  feature  in  prison  disi 
eyitSne,  There  appeared  to  be  no  other  mode  of  preserving  that 
element  of  hope  than  by  adopting  that  ticket-of-leave  system 
which  had  proved  so  beneficial  in  ovr  penal  colonics.* 

*  Thus,  Sir,  you  will  ])erceive  tliut  ]\Ir.  Keating,  a  gentleman 
of  eminence  at  the  bar,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  reads 
the  Act  precisely  as  T  read  it,  and  that  his  construction  meets 
w  ith  the  assent  of  Lord  Palojcrstou,  as  might  be  expected,  after 
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what  liad  occurred  between  the  noble  lord  and  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  on  a  former  debate.  With  regard,  however,  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  I  have  more  to  aay.  As,  thea,  filling  the  office 
which  you  now  hold,  his  constniction  shows  not  only  what  was 
the  legal  operation  which  it  was  at  that  time  considered  by  the 
department  the  Bill  would  have  upon  convicts  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  but  it  shows  that  such  legal  operation  was  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  its  firamera ;  otherwise  the  l^gal 
effect  for  which  I  contend  being  at  that  period  admitted  on  all 
sides,  the  language  of  the  Bill  wonld  have  been  changed  and 
bionght  into  accordance  with  the  opinion  which  the  department 
now  holds.  On  this  point,  however,  I  will  put  you  into  poa* 
session  of  evidence  which  places  the  Ofomon  of  Lord  Palmerston 
beyond  all  doubt. 

*  In  the  cases  of  E.  S.,  J.  H.,  and  W.  T.,  referred  to  me  by 
the  noble  lord  while  he  held  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department, 
I  three  several  times  rraiinded  him  that  if  he  should  think 
right  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of  the  convict,  he  could  do  so 
without  disturbing  the  judgment  as  pronounced,  because,  I  said, 
under  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  the  Crown  has  the  power 
of  issuing  a  licence  which  would  release  him  from  prison  at 
any  moment.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  true,  did  change  the 
sentences  in  each  case ;  but  the  answers  apprising  mc  of  what 
had  been  done  were  in  the  usual  i'ovin,  conveying  lio  intimation 
of  the  reasons  upon  which  my  suggestions  had  been  rejected. 
Xow,  Sir,  1  cannot  doubt  tliat,  upon  my  thus  disclosing  to  his 
lordsliip  my  construction  of  the  statute,  he  would,  if  it  had 
militated  against  the  construction  adopted  in  the  oHlcc,  have 
warned  me  that  I  had  fallen  into  an  error,  and  was  acting  on 
expectations  as  to  the  futnre  treatment  of  the  piisuncrs  wiiicli 
could  produce  nothing  but  disappointment.  I  may  add,  that 
upon  reference  to  my  U  tter  in  the  case  of  E.  S.,  dated  27th 
January,  1854,  it  will  be  seen  that  1  detailed  so  minutely 
my  practice  with  regard  to  sentences  of  penal  servitude, 
and  the  expectations  which  I  held  out  to  the  prisoners,  as  to 
challenge  the  especial  attention  of  the  department  to  the  course 
pursued.'* 


*  Second  Bcport  TniiuporUtion  Committee,  House  of  CommoiM.  App. 
p.  177. 
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And  again,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey^  I 
write  as  follows  : — 

*  Let  111c  then  recjucst  you  to  observe  the  position  in  which 
this  long  series  of  judgments  now  stands: 

'  I.  They  are  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

'  2.  Thev  are  in  furtherance  of  the  views  on  which  the 
measure  of  1853  was  proposed  by  Ministers  to  Parliament,  and 
to  which^  by  the  passing  of  the  Act^  the  Legislature  gave  its 
sanction. 

'  3.  The  interpretation  of  the  Act  on  which  these  judgments 
were  based  was  made  known  to  the  department  with  great  par- 
ticularity at  a  very  early  period,  and  no  exception  having  been 
taken  to  the  course  pursued,  the  sanction  of  the  department 
must  be  added  to  that  of  the  Legislature.'* 

Surely  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Office,  I  was  not  war- 
ranted in  thus  claiming  the  sanction  of  the  department  for  what 
I  had  done,  that  claim  should  have  been  met  and  answered ; 
whereas  neither  in  that  correspondence,  nor  when  I  was  before 
the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Massej  was  a  member,  nor  at  any 
other  time  down  to  Sir  George  Grey^s  speech  in  February, 
1857,  were  the  facts  of  the  case  presented  in  any  other  light 
than  that  in  which  I  have  laid  them  before  the  zeader. 

From  *  Arises  Birviingham  Gazette*  of  April  6th,  1857. 

'THB  EICORDBE's  OBABm. 

'  Before  I  consent  that  men  ahould  do  wlittt  tlMJ  pl«M<^  I  dioald  like  to  koaw 
nhaX  they  will  pleMe  to  do.' — Bu/rke, 

'  The  preceding  sentence,  applied  to  criminals,  fonned  the 
key-note  of  the  irnlnslilr  Charge  deUvered  on  Monday  by  the 
Beooito.  Keviewing  the  history  of  the  Ticket«of4ea¥B  Act, 
he  pointed  out  tiie  erron  in  its  administration,  condemned  the 
alterations  proposed  to  be  made  in  it  by  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
laid  down  a  doctrine  for  which  we  have  more  than  once  con- 
tended— that  it  is  useless  to  liberate  a  criminal  until  proof  of 
his  reformation  is  obtained.  The  Home  Secretary  despairingly 
admits  that  under  the  present  system  a  convict  is  liberated  on 
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a  ticket-of-leave  witliout  tlie  slightest  proof  that  the  rcfurinatory 
process  has  even  coinmenced.  He  is  released  just  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  on  which  a  man  allows  a  savage  dog  to  escape— 
because  he  is  tired  of  holding  him.  It  is  thus  with  the  crimi- 
nal. The  prisons  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  number  of 
criminals  properly  si  utcnced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment — 
the  colonics  refuse  to  receive  convicts  at  all ;  and  therefore 
the  ticket-of-leavc  system  Avas  invented  to  free  the  prisons  by 
liberating  those  prisoners  whom  it  was  inconvenient  longer  to 
retain.  Criminals  sentenced  to  penal  servitude — a  kind  of  con« 
centrated  transportation — are  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act^  consequently  they  become  mutinous,  and  less  open  to 
xeforttatory  ininences.  A  further  development  of  the  law  being 
found  necessary.  Sir  George  Grey  proposes  to  extend  the  privi- 
lege of  conditional  pardon  to  penal  servitude  men,  as  well  as  ta 
those  lentenced  to  transportation.  In  principle,  no  doubt,  the 
Home  Secretaiy  is  perfeeUy  right,  but  the  scheme  fails  in 
practice,  because  tiie  Minister  consents  that  men  shall  do  what 
they  please,  without  stipulating  for  a  prior  knowledge  of  what 
th^  may  plesse  to  do.  Good  conduct  in  prison  is  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  the  most  hardened  criminal  the  virtual  remission  of 
half  his  sentence;  and  yet  good  conduct  in  prison  does  not^  in 
the  remotest  degree,  afford  a  proof  of  reformation.  Men  noto- 
rious for  their  good  behaviour  in  prison  have  walked  straight 
from  tiie  gaol-door  to  their  old  haunts,  and,  before  the  lapse  of 
many  hours,  have  resumed  their  criminal  halrits.  Had  these 
men  been  foiriy  tested,  ^eir  tickets-of-leave  would  have  been 
withheld;  and  if  society  is  to  be  protected,  a  test  must  be 
introduced  severe  enough  to  afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  the 
criminal's  ultimate  reformation.  At  present  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  is  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  cutler  who  forged 
a  sword -1)1  rule,  polished  it,  laid  it  carefully  by,  but  dared  not 
put  it  to  the  test  of  a  blow,  lest  the  absence  of  tempering 
should  reduce  the  weapon  to  the  valueless  condition  of  broken 
iron.  The  useless  sword  is  a  fair  type  of  the  ticket-of-leave 
con\'ict.  While  in  prison,  his  life  is  regulated  by  very  simple 
rules,  obedience  to  which  constitutes  good  conduct,  and  on  such 
good  conduct  tickets-of-leave  are  granted.  Naturally,  the  libe- 
rated criminal  reverts  to  his  old  habits,  and  cither  as  a  practised 
garrotter  or  a  desperate  burglar,  scatters  terror  through  a  whole 
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district,  tlie  Iftw  meanwhile  being  utterly  powerlesB  fan  preven* 
tion.  How  forcibly  is  this  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
burglar  Wotton  I  He  was  a  ticket-of-leave  man  known  to  be 
itill  pursuing  eriminal  habits;  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
called  upon  to  revoke  the  licence ;  he  refused,  and  the  Asho?er 
burglary  was  the  result.    Well  may  the  Recorder  exclaim — 

' '  If  the  science  of  jurisprudence  can  do  nothing  better  for 
us  than  nil  this,  it  has  little  more  claim  ou  our  respect  thao 
the  so-called  science  of  astrology/ 

*  But  the  science  of  jurispruclence  can  help  ns,  if  properly 
applied.  All  that  is  wanted  is  an  enlargement  of  the  test  on  which 
tiekets-of-leave  are  granted.  Instead  of  making  that  test  a 
simple  observance  of  prison  rules,  let  the  candidate  for  libera- 
tion really  work  out  his  own  freedom  by  jirovin-^  that  he  can 
resist  temptation.  Let  him  be  passed  tlirou^h  diHereiit  statres 
of  trial — in  solitude,  in  association,  in  almost  unrestricted  free- 
dom— and  let  his  conduct  under  these  circumstances  determine 
the  period  at  which  his  punishment  shall  cease.  Let  him  know 
also  that  his  licence  will  be  revoked  on  proof  that  he  is  asso- 
ciating with  thieves,  although  uo  actual  crime  can  be  alleged 
against  him,  .  Let  these  provisions  be  administered  wisely  and 
firmly,  and  we  shall  diminish  by  at  least  three-fourths  the 
number  of  ticket-of-leave  men  who  resume  predatory  habits. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  such  tests  cannot  be  applied.  The  best 
answer  is  that  such  a  system  has  worked  and  is  working  welL 
Montesinos,  in  the  very  worst  among  the  bad  Spanish  prisous, 
proved  that  he  could  successfully  pass  hardened  criminals 
through  a  course  of  reformatory  traioing.  In  Bavaria,  Ober- 
maier  still  affords  proof  of  the  saae  great  truth.  In  Ireland, 
Captain  Crofton  is  able  to  obtain  similar  residts.  What«  then, 
is  to  hinder  England  from  emulating  these  examples?  It  ia 
evident  that  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the  whole 
sulgect  will  undeigo  discussion;  until  that  time  arrives  we  re- 
serve further  remarks.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  ftom 
thanking  the  Recorder  for  having  again  called  attention  to  the 
anomalous  condition  of  the  law.  It  is  important  that  changes 
in  the  law  should  begin  by  being  made  popular,  the  value  of 
eriminal  jurisprudence  consisting  in  its  harmony  with  public 
foiling.    When  a  change  is  required  in  public  opinion  as  a 
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precursor  to  an  improvement  of  the  law,  it  cannot  more  natu- 
rally begin  than  by  principles  l)eing  laid  down  from  the  Bench, 
to  be  canvassed  in  the  jury  chamber,  and  to  be  disseminated  to 
the  widest  possible  extent  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
And  while  incalculable  good  may  result  from  the  adoption  of 
this  course,  no  harm  can  possibly  arise ;  for  if  the  Judge  errs 
either  in  principle,  or  because  the  public  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
prepared  for  new  doctrines,  he  simply  fails  to  attract  the  mea- 
sure of  attention  necessary  to  success,  and  in  a  month  the 
charge  is  forgotten.' 
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Colons  at  Mettray,  number  of,  no,  131  ; 
medal  oommemorative  of  their 
gallant  conduct,  134 

Combe,  Mr.  George,  48 

Commission  proposed  to  inquire  into  sub- 
ject of  law  reform,  519 

Committee  on  juvenile  offenders.  House 
of  Commons,  1853,  344 

Common  Lodging  Huuses  Act,  304,  334 

Comparison  of  number  of  forgeries  com* 
mitted,  with  convictions,  43 

Conference  at  Birmiuglmni,  185 1,  34a 
resolutions  adopted,  343 
1853,  544 
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CnnkeyBeau,  ti^ 

Constabulary  force,  report  of  commis- 

misBioners  on,  7 — 42 
ConTictioQs  for  forgery  compared  with 

number  of  forgeries  committed,  42 
number  of,  no  index  to  number  ~of 

offences,  7 

ConTicts  may  be  employed  on  public 
works  at  home,  1 75,  617,  649 
cost  of,  at  Dartmoor,  649 
Portland,  649 
in  Tasmania,  618 — 649 
.  Western  Australia,  618 — 649 
Corfield,  Miss  Martha,  276 
Cornish  miners,  379 

Correspondence  between  author  and  Sir 

George  Grey,  extract  from,  683 
Cossh&m,  Mr.  Handel,  346 
Cost  of  oonricta  at  Dartmoor  and  Port- 
land, 649  . 
Tasmania  and  Western  Australia, 

618 — 649 
criminals  at  large,  118 
witnesses  in  Belgium  paid  by  the 
public,  5 

witnesses  in  France  when  paid  from 
public  fund, 
Counterfeit  coin,  uttering  of,  ^ 
how  made,  46 
materials  used,  47 
Court  of  Requests  at  ^rmingham,  446 
disgraceful  state  of  prison  attached 
to,  455 ;  letter  from  author  to 
Sir  J .  Graham  describing,  456 ; 
answered,  458 
Courteilles,  Y icomtc  de,  i  so 
Crank,  350 

Crime  in  1850  and  185 1,  611 

in  1855  and  1856,  6^ 

in  Kdiuburgb,  669  ;  causes  of,  109  ; 
checks  to,  1^  cost  of  in  London, 
327  ;  diminished  by  operation  of 
Maine  Law,  434-5-6-7-8-9,  430- 
1-4  ;  incapacitation  from,  636  ; 
lucrcnso  in  partly  attributable  to 
roiluction  in  army  and  militia, 
631 — 654  ;  means  for  repression 
of,  2,  i6i,  32H  ;  perseverance  in, 
101 ;  pursued  as  a  calling,  153, 
337-8 ;  repression  of^  the  true 
end  of  punishment,  622,  646 

temptations  to,  in  Birmingham,  603 

more  frequent  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  61 1 
Criminal  code,  former  severity  of,  463  ; 
mitigated  of  late  years,  304,  O14, 
638 

statistics  in  France,  accuracy  of,  593 
Criminals  below  the  average  in  intellect,  4  3 
may  defray  cost  of  imprisonment,  46? 
discharged  unreformed,  260-1,  614, 
655 


Criminals  when  discharged  unable  to  find 

employment,  633 
habits  of  great,  666 
necessity  of  keeping  at  home  reoog* 

nised  by  Government,  667 
identification  of,  £22i  594 
impunity  of,  8,,  181 
labour  appropriate  for,  125,  617,  649 
cost  of  when  at  large,  138 
misplaced  sym{>athy  with,  11  622 
recklessness  of,  ^ 
should  be  detained  in  prison  till 

reformed,  530 
treatment  of,  103 

well  known  to  police,  T53-6,  163,  330 
Crime:  Its  AmourUy  Catuet,  and  Re' 

medy,  by  P.  Hill,  quoted,  344-7 
Crofton,  Captain,  346,  657  ;  evidence  of^ 
563  ;  system  pursuetl  by  him  at 
Smithfield  Penitentiary,  586,  67a 

'Dailt  Nsws,'  October  19,  1855,  article 

from,  513 
Dec.  ^  1856,  article  from,  6^5 
Jan.        i8^2i  letter  from  author 

in,  633 
Dalton,  the  Bushranger,  643 
Dartmoor,  cost  of  convict  at,  649 
Degrading  di.«cipline,  evil  effects  of,  t£ 
De  la  Repression  PinaU;  de  S£A  Forme$ 

et  de  ses  Effets,  659 
Demetx,  M.,^^^  i30j        470»  48o-7-9f 

communication  from,  138 
on  French  criminal  statistics,  593 
Denman,  Lord,  461 

Deterrents,  inefficiency  of,  46,  343,  360, 
366,  374  ;  treated  ofln  letter  to 
C7B.  Adderiey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  3x6  ; 
why  believers  in  deterrents  should 
advocate  reformatory  treatment, 
632 

Digby,  Wriothesley,  3^2 
Dillon,  Mr.,  633 

Diminution  in  number  of  offenders,  Tgi 
Diminution  in  number  of  pardons  aunu- 

ally  granted  in  France,  effect  of, 

659 

Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in  Bit* 
mingham,    376,  543 ;  author's 
speech  at  meeting  of,  599 
how  treated  in  Bavaria,  569 
how  treated  in  Spain,  577 
Disease  and  crime,  connexion  Iwtwoen,  300 
localities  in  Birmingham  where  their 
connexion  is  obvious,  330 
Dow,  Hon.  Neal,  435 
Draft  Report  on  principles  of  punishment, 
533 

Drainage,  effects  of  bad,  301 
Dramatic  entertainments,  83-4 
Drunkenness  a  cause  of  disease,  319 
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Drnnkenness,  Ragged  School  pupils  ric- 

tims  of,  364 
Dublin  Castle,  Camden  Town,  plundered, 

150 

Duilin  Daily  Bxpren,  Dec.  ^  '856,  ex- 
tract from  letter  from  llix.  P.  J. 
Murray  in,  677 
.  Donne,  Mr.J.,Chief-ooniitable,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  letter  from,  358 

Dwellings  of  the  poor,  211,  joo,  jto 

D/son,  William,  1^ 

Eastbrv  Pcvitbvtiabt  at  Philadelphia, 
148 

Edinburgh,  crime  in,  in  1856,  669 
Edinbaryh  Newa  of  January  lOj  1857, 

extract  from,  660 
Edinburgh  Review,  1820,  extract  from,  36 

October,  1854,  extract  from,  127 
Education,  2 

regard^  by  Morning  Advertiter  aa 

the  sole  means  for  the  diminution 

of  crime,  ra5 
in  factories,  78 
Effect  of  good  or  bad  times  on  committals 

to  prison  ;  opinion  of  Her.  John 

Clay,  4 1  «i ;  of  Dr.  Walsh,  437  ;  of 

the  author,  438 
Ellis,  John,  Mr.,  355 
Embezzlement,  21 

Employers  and  employed,  reUtion  be- 
tween, 

England  almost  the  only  country  which 
resorts  to  transportation,  618 

Engliahwoman  inAnurica,  extracts  from, 
370 

Era,  October  1855,  article  from, 
505 

Erskine,  Lord,  L&6 

Evidence  before  Transportation  Commit- 
tee of  House  uf  (Jummuus,  1856,  of 
author,  533.  688 

Jebb,  Colonel,  476 

Waddingtou,  Mr.  Under  Secretary, 
515i  682 

of  Mr.  llolford's  serrants,  i»e.,  tqi 
Examiner,  extnwjta  from,  October 
1850,  191 
Oct.  26,  1850,  194 ;  Oct.  1855, 
493 

Expense  of  prosecutions,  5 

Exposing  goods  at  shop  doors,  2^  349 

Falklaxd  Islands  unsuitable  for  a  penal 

colony,  633 
Fallaciousness  of  criminal  statistics^  2 
Family  principle,  356 
Ftnniiig,  Elizii,  ^1 

I''cw  RemaH^  on  the  Convict  QuM^ton, 
by  Captain  Crofton, 


Field,  Eev.  John,  irS 
Fielding,  Henry,  Life<)f,  U 
Fines,  iS 

Firearms,  two  innocent  persons  killed  in 

consequence  of  use  of,  189 
use  uf,  in  self-defence,  recommended 
by  Examiner,  196 
Flood  of  the  Loire  in  1856,  133 
Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act,  435,  67 1 

diminution    of    druukeaness  and 
crime,  ^ 

Forfats,  effect  on,  of  diminution  in  an- 
nual number  of  pardons  granted  in 
France,  £31^  659 

Forged  bank-notes,  il 

France,  accuracy  of  criminal  statistics  in, 

591 

Frequenting  a  place  with  criminal  intent, 

Freshfield,  Messrs.  J.  C.  k  H..  45 
Frimley,  burglary  at,  150 
Frome,  outrage  near,  189 
Frost,  John,  on  transportation,  634 

Gaol  at  Birmingham  (see  'Bir- 
mingham Gaol'),  laying  first 
stone  of,  iQi 

Gbudner,  Mr.  (Uovemor  of  Bristol  Gaol), 
photographs  his  prisoners,  593 

Ghiscoigne,  Sir  Crisp,  14 

Gentleman^ »  Magazine,  extract  from,  2^ 

Olimpae*  of  Spain,  by  S.  T.  Wallis,  ex- 
tract from,  559 

Globe,  Oct.  I2i  1855,  article  from,  484 

Glossop,  Inspector,  148,  j-jG^  683 

Godwin,  Mr.  George,  ^20 

Golden  Bridge  Reformatory,  675 

Goulboum,  Mr.  Serjeaut,  38 

Governor  of  a  gaol,  qualiticutions  for,  25» 

Grand  Juries,  functions  of,  m 
Charge  upon,  435 

their  juri:idictiun,  44I  ;  superseded, 
443  ;  when  mischievous,  444  ; 
proposed  change  in  their  func- 
tions, 447  ;  opinion  of  the  Grand 
Jury  addressed  respecting,  449 ;  ob- 
servations on,  by  Air.  Oakley,  45 1 ; 
Inutility  of  Grand  Juries,  461 
address  of,  October,    1856,  £4^; 

March,  1857,  669 
advocates  reformatory  treatment,  191 
Grange  Gorman  prison,  675 
Great  Exbibition  of  185 1,  ifi 
Grey,  Earl,  on  tickets-of-leave,  534 

on  influence  of  hope  in  treatment 
of  criminals,  659 
Grey,  Sir  George,  on  tickets-of- leave,  540, 

dissatisfied  with  results  of  present 
system  of  prison  discipline,  656 

speech  on  bill  to  amend  Ticket-of- 
leave  Act,  653 
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Qrey,  Sir  George,  letter  to  the  aathor 
respecting  ticket-of- leave  men 
in  Birmingham,  665;  regards  a 
satisfactory  test  of  reformation  im- 
possible of  attainment,  667;  com- 
menta  on  cour8«  pursued  by  the 
author  respecting  persons  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude, 

Hall,  Mr,  Rolwrt,  17 
llansard't  Dcbatet,  extracts  from,  653-6, 
661-3 

Harbours  of  Refuge,  want  of,  617 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  345 

Heely,  Christopher,  14S 

Heely,  Miss,  statement  of,  6fir 

Herajjath,  Mr.  Thornton  J., 

Hill,  Mr.  Alfred,  346;  extract  read  at 
Bristol  from  paper  by,  360 ;  letter 
from,  677 
Berkeley,  letter  from,  3^ 
Frederic,  ;  on  prison  disci- 

pline, 144  ;  pria<in  visiting,  r£7  ; 
perpetual  imprisonment,  5 n -4 
M.  D.,  evidence  before  Prisoners' 
Defence  Bill  Committee,  House  of 
LonLs  1835,  3^  before  Trans- 
portAtion  Committee,  House  of 
Commons,  1856,  5 a 3,  688 

Hilyard,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Birmiogliam 
Gaol,  7 ye, 

Hodgson,  Mr.  Joseph,  50 

Holdemess,  B«t.  William,  on  penal  ser- 
vitude, fit 

Holiest,  Mr.,  iGoj  6q& 

Hone,  Mr.  William,  ^ 

Hope,  a  necessary  element  in  reformatory 
treatment,  534,  690  ;  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's opinion,  585  ;  Earl  Grey's, 
.  659  ;  evil  effect  of  depriving  pri- 
soners of  hope,  533,  659 

Hoskins,  Mr.  G.  A.,  on  the  prison  at 
Valencia,  552 

Howard,  John,  105,  357 

Howitt,  Mr.  William,  ^^48 

Hulks  denounced  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 

by  Lord  Brougham,  476 
Home,  Mr.  Joseph,  letter  from,  to  Cap- 
tain Macnnochie,  974 
Hunt,  Mr.  Leigh, 

Idixtificatior  of  criminals,  difficulty  of, 

by  means  of  photographic  portraits, 
59a 

Impriisonracnt  with  labonr,  almost  our 
only  form  of  punishment,  6^4  ; 
term  of,  becoming  shorter,  184  ; 
length  of,  should  be  determined 
by  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  ^22 


Imprisonment  for  life,  6i±  (tee  also  Per* 
petual  Imprisonment)  ;w^  'n  neces- 
sary, ^2h  6t6  ;  conte'  ^.ted  by 
Government,  653,  667 

Imprisonments,  repeated,  evils  of, 

Impunity  of  criminals,  7,  8,  ifii 

Incapacitation  from  criine,~5l<S 

Incendiary  tires  at  Birmingham,  i  l 

Inciting  to  murder,  198 

Incorrigible  offenders,  necessity  for  per- 
petual imprisonment  of,  recognised 
by  Government,  653,  667 

Increase  of  crime,  doubtfal,  646 

Indian  Thug,  1&2. 

Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  3^ ;  in  Aber« 
deen,  360 

In^caey  of  simply  Penal  Leffislation, 

by  Lord  Brougham,  294 
Innocent  persons,  instances  of  verdict  of 
guilty  against,  182 
killed  in  consequence  of  use  of  fire- 
arms in  self-defence,  189 
Inquirtr,  Oct.  13,  iS.sjt;.  articlefrom,  496 
Intemperance  a  bar  to  moral  and  physical 
improventent,  325 
consequences  of,  ^^ii  3^7 
crime  produced  by,  395,  430-3 
Intermediate  prison,  673 

stage  between   imprisonment  and 
liberty,  importance  of,  631 
Intoxicating  liquors,  table  exhlLitiug  sale 
of,  in  United  States,  413 
in  British  America,  414 
money  spent  in,  3^ 
Introduction  to  Charge  of  July,  1839,  1 
October,  1850,  146 
October,  1853,  333 
January,  1855,  "362 
December,  1856,  610 

Jaksskn,  Sir  S.  T.,  654 

Jardine,  Mr.,  46^,  5  \  5,  516 

Jebb,  Colonel,  evidence  of,  before  Trans- 
portAtion   Committee,  respecting 
penal  servitude,  476 
letter  respecting  tickets- of-leave,  «;i8 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  30 

Johnson,  Dr.  373^  jqo 

Jury,  trial  by,  when  introduced  in  Bir- 
mingham, 4 

Just  administration  of  the  law,  £ 

J ustices  of  the  Peace,  107.  3.«>8 

J uvenile  offenders,  io8,  183.  108 
cases  of       at  Liverpool,  ii^ 
Committee,    House    of  Commons, 

number  committed  at  Aberdeen, 361 ; 

at  Bristol,  363-6 
reformatory  treatment  of,  367 
returned  to  parents  or  employers, 
118,  35 1,  6qi  ;  register  of  those  so 
returned  kept  at  Birmingham, 
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JureniU  Ofendrri  A  rt,  i  "jfJi  dr  1 8/^  Vict., 
explainetl,  ^ 
B8  amended,  34S 

Kaiskrslacterk,  C49 

Keating,  Mr.,  in  debate  on  Ticket -of- 

leare  Bill,  68^ 
hia  construction  of  the  Act  accords 

with  the  author* 8,  690 
Kinnaird,  Hon.  Arthur,  345 
Knacker's  yard  at  Bii-mingham,  447 
Knight,  Mr.  Charles, 

Laboc&iko  Classes*  Lodging  House  Act, 
309 ;  endeavour  to  bring  it  into 
operation  at  Bristol,  316 

Landlords  should  be  made  responsible  for 
respectability  of  their  tenants,  67, 
337 ;  propos<al  for  effecting  this, 
333  ;  their  interest  to  annihilate 
the  predatory  class,  330 

Large  numl^jer  of  offences  never  detected, 

I.  41 

Law,  just  a<lministration  of,  6 
Laying  the  first  stone  of  Birmingham 
Gaol,  loi 

Ltamington  Spa  Courier  of  Ajiril  5th, 
1855,  extract  from,  346 

Lees,  Dr.  Frederic,  on  operation  of  the 
Maine  Law,  423 

Legislative  interference,  evil  results  of, 

323-4 
when  useless,  301 

as  regards  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
already  in  existence,  374 
Lcipner,  Mr.,  544 
Lentaigne,  Mr.,  67^ 

Letter  from  autEor  to  C.  B.  Adderley, 
Esq., 

to  Right  Hon.  Talbot  Baines,  £^ 

to  Daily  AVtr#,  623 

to  Timft,  604 
Lewee'  Life  of  (iorthe,  extract  from,  293 
Liberated  convicts,  increase  in  number  of, 
185 

Liberty  of  the  subject  interfered  with, 
Ui,  223 

*Lil)erty,  Eijuality,  Fraternity,*  rrg" 
Licenseti  victuallen,  4T0 
Licensing  m.'irioe  sUire  dealers,  6^ 
Life  of  FicUliny,  by  Frederic  lAwrcnoe, 

n 

Liverpool,  baths  and  wash-houses  at,  86 
cases  of  14^  young  offenders  at,  137 
local  act  in,  regulating  licences  to 

marine  store  dealers,  69 
petition  from  magistratesof,  127 
public-houses  in,  94 

Lirerj>ool  Life,  extracts  from,  84 

Liverpool  Mercury,  October  18th,  185 1, 
extract  from,  12 1 

Locke,  John,  410 


London  Bankers'  Association,  43 
London  police  sent  to  Birmingham,  1 
London  Shadows,  extracts  from,  330 
Lovett,  Mr.,  l2 
Lyndhurst,  Lord,  7^  39 
Lyttelton,  Lord,  3^ 


Macokochie,  Captain,  T75,  117. 


1^ 


132.  489 

letter  toTfrom  Rev.  T.  B.  Naylor, 
173 ;  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  274  ;  his 
opinion  that  it  is  more  hopeful 
to  reform  adults  than  juveniles, 
471-4;  his  services,  473  ;  his 
system,  3 43,  25i-7»  ^6a,  271 ; 
testimonial  to,  761, 
M*Claren,  Mr.  Duncan,  437 

communication  from,  671 
Maine  Law,  367 

it«  supporters  —  opponents,  367  ; 
evasion  of,  367 ;  effects  of,  368  ; 
not  yet  carried  into  full  effect,  369 ; 
Enfflithvcoman  in  America,  on, 
370-1 ;  history,  ^81  ;  not  yet 
possible  to  introduce  in  England, 
3R6,  404 ;  summary  of  author's 
views  upon,  389  ;  progress  of  in 
America,  401  ;  table  exhibiting  it, 
±11',  objections  raised  against,  4O4; 
declared  to  be  unnecessary  when 
possible,  407 ;  difficulties  in  way 
of,  in  England,  408 ;  publicans 
influence  a  large  number  of  voters, 
409;  Hon.  George  Boutwell  on  pro- 
gress  of  Maine  Law,  415 ;  Dr.  Fre- 
deric Lees,  433 ;  prisons  and  work- 
houses emptied  by  operation  of 
Maine  Law,  42.S-7.  43' -3 ;  bene- 
ficial effects  of,  436-8-0,  430-1- 
3-3-4  >    crime    diminished  hj^ 

424-5;6-7-8-9.  430-1-4 
Manchester,  burglary  at,  150 
massacre, 

Manchester  Courier,  Nov.  33nd,  185 1, 

article  from,  335 
Manchester  Guardian,  Oct.  33nd,  1851, 

extract  from,  303 
Manningtree,  burglary  at,  150 
Marine  store  dealers,  6^ 
Mark  system,  161 
Marston,  Mr.,  146 
Masters  and  servants,  11 
Mayne,  Sir  Richard,  163,  334 
Means  for  repression  of  crime,  g,  i6t, 

338       also  ' Education,' 'Maine 

Law,*  •Recreation') 
Metro|K>litan  Association  for  Improving 

the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious 

Classes,  ^03 
their  charter,  cost  of,  308 
branch  societies,  308 
Bristol  branch,  336 
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Mettray,        256;  account  of  author's 
visit  to,  ij^  ;  conditions  on  which 
Sacrament  is   adminiBtcred  at, 
47a  ;  cost  per  hcmi,  ii6,   13a ; 
effect  of  Revolution  of  1848  upon, 
138  ;  expulsion  from,  124  ;  family 
principle,    lu  ;   funerals,    in ; 
gallant  conduct  of  colons,  1 33 ; 
the  institution  imitated,  133 ;  in- 
creasing   success  of,    i^i  ;  in- 
firmary, m ;  mental  instruction, 
133 ;    mortality,         ;  officers, 
III,  133 ;  Orfrasiire,  133;  pro- 
portion reformed,  136,  131,  470 ; 
rccidiriste*,  135,   131-3 ;  refuge 
for  well-conducted  colons,  135,471 ; 
religious  teaching,   134 ;  results 
obtained,  1^  ;  Sisters  of  Charity, 
133;  training  school,  I3i,  133 
Militiry  called  out  at  Birmingham,  a 
Millbaiike,  Sir  John,  618 
Milnes,  Mr.  R.  M.,  345 
Minister  of  Justice  for  Belgium, 
J^Iitigation  in  criminal  code,  204,  61  a,  638 
Model  lodging  houses  at  Bristol,  336 
Modern  India, 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  633 

Monk,  Dr.,  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 

Bristol,  336 
Montesinos,  Colonel  de,  533,  571 

on  prison  at  Valencia,  557 
Montgomery,  Mr.  James,  14 
Moral  hospitals,  prisons  regarded  as,  log, 

3 09,  367 
MorganTMr.  W.,  365^  3^ 
Morning  Advertiser,   Nov.  8th,  1851, 

article  from,  323 
Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  15th,  1855,  508 
Morning  Post,  Oct.  35th,  1851,  3ia 

Oct.  38th,  1851,  2lfi 
Moveable  iron  huts  for  convicts,  588,  675 
Mullens,  Mr.,  ^ 

Munich  Prison  described  by  Mr.  A.  B. 

Cochrane,  .';44 
by  Mr.  G.  Combe,  ^ 
by  Rev.  IL  C.  Townsend,  <^ 
expense  of  each  prisoner  in  prison 

at,  567 
officers  employed  at,  568 
proportion  of  convicts  reformed  at, 

566.  £81 

questions  and  answers  respecting,  564 
results  obtained  at,  stated  by  Herr 

Obermaier.  549 
system  pursued  at,  adopted  else- 
where, 566 
Morderous  outrage  at  Birmingham,  146, 

at  Frome,  18^  \ 
Murray,  Mr.  P."J7,  672  ^ 
Murrietta  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Chriki^obol  de, 


National  Reformatory  Union,  first  pro* 
vincial  meeting  of,  346 ;  autbo- 
rised  report  of,  346;  letter  from 
Mr.  Dunne  read  at,  358  ,  papers 
read  at,  346 

Naylor,  Rev.  T.  B^  letter  from,  to  Cap- 
tain Maconochie,  373  * 

Needlemakem,  283 

North   Australia  unsuitable  for  penal 

colony,  630 
Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  345; -6 
Not  to  Bad  as  They  Seem,  extract  from, 

Oakley,  Mr.,  oliservations  on  Grand  J ury 

system,  451 
Obermaier,  Herr,  extracts  from  his  work 

on  Prisons,  540  {tee  also  '  Munich 

Prison') 

Observations  on  Charge  of  May,  1840,  46 

O'Connor,  Fergus, 

Offences  against  property,  j 

large  number  of,  never  detected,  7,  43 

Offenders  already  convicted  to  be  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  show  that 
they  enjoy  means  of  honest  liveli- 
hood, i8i(«gg  also  '  Proposal,'  &c., 

diminution  in  nuraljcr  of, 

{See  also  'Juvenile  Offenders.') 

Orfrasidre,  offshoot  from  Mettray,  133 

Organ,  Mr.,  587,  674,  676 

Paok,  Judge,  20 
Pakington,  Sir  John,  344 

ou  debate  on  Ticket-of-leaveBill,  688 
Falmerston,  Lord,  in  debate  on  Ticket- 
of-leave  Bill,  689 
his  construction  of  Ticket-of-leave 
Act  accords  with  the  author's,  691 
on  imi>ortance  of  hope  in  reformatory 
treatment,  600 
Parental  responsibility  enforced,  338,  356 
excellent  results  of  enforcing,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  358 
Parkman,  Dr.,  munder  of,  iQ 
Patronage  societies  in  Bavaria,  569 
Panlton   Literary    Institution,  extract 

from  address  at,  364 
Peace  Association,  197 
Pearson,  Mr.  Charles,  466,  519 

his  plan  to  make  prisons  self-sup- 
porting, 5:0 
Mr.  Chesterton  upon,  530 
Penal  colonies,  18^ 

difficulty  of  founding,  639 
servitude,  513-6 

application  of  the  term  to  be  ex- 
tended, 653 

defined,  475 ;  Colonel  Jebb's  evi- 
dence respecting,  476 ;  remission 
of,  159  ;  sentences  to,  477 
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Fetud  servitude  men,  ill  effect  of  excluding 
from  privilege  of  ticket -of -leave, 
562,  652 

eligible  to  receive  them,  535  ;  Mr. 
Waddington's  evidence  respecting, 
687  ;  will  begin  to  be  discharged 
•   in  1857,  620 
Penal  settlenjent,  evils  of,  648 
Perpetual  imprisonment,  511,  614 

Mr.  Chesterton  on,  531;  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  on,  t^A  J  •othor'a  evi- 
dence before  Transportation  Com- 
mittee on,  534  ;  Mr.  Waddington 
upon,  535  ;  when  necessary,  616 
for  the  incorrigible,  465;  advocated  by 
the  Times,  481  ;  Spectator,  490 ; 
Examiner,  496 ;  Weekly  I>i*patch, 
501 

principle  of,  recognised  by  Govern- 
ment, 653,  667 
Persona  pursuing  crime  as  a  calling  {tee 

♦Class  who,'  kc,  698) 
Petition  from  Liverpool  magistrates,  137 
Petitions  in  favour  of  prisoners,  135, 

Hi 

Philadelphia,  penitentiary  at^  348 ;  re- 
fuge at,  448 

Phillimore,  Mr.,  26 

Philpottw,  Mr.  Thomas,  346 

Photographic  iwrtraita  of  criminals,  593, 
678 

Photography  as  an  Aid  to  the  AdminiS' 
tration  of  Criminal  JuaticCf  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gardner,  594 

Phrenology,  ^ 

physicians,  opinion  of  seven,  on  phreno- 
logy, as  applied  to  criminal  dis- 
cipline, 49 

Physiology,  43 

Police,  chief-superintendents  of,  should  be 

famished  with  meanA  of  detecting 

criminals,  596 
duties  of,   towards  ticket-oMeave 

holders,  660 
excellence  of,  at  Birmingham,  £ 
officers,  testimony  of,  177 
surveillance  by,  121 
ticket-of-leave  holders  in  Ireland 

required  to  report  JlieiaaelTes  to, 

Police  Gazette,  extract  from,  61 1 
Political  prisoners,  l1 
Poor  man's  *  Book  of  Sports,'  85 
Port  Arthur,  convicts  at,  6^ 
Portland,  cost  of  convicts  at,  649 
Powell,  Rev.  Townsend,  £^  353 
Press,  vigilance  of  the,  154,  038 
Presumption  of  gtiilt  to  be  met  by  counter- 
presumption  of  innocence,  15^,  l88 
'  Prevention,'  letter  from,  70 
Price's  Candle  Company,  jS 
Principle  of  reformation  has  not  yet  been 
tried  in  Elnglaud,  626 


Principles  of  poniahment,  draft  report 

on,  533 

Prison,   discharge   from,   period  when 

criminals  are  most  difficult  to  deal 

with,  647 
labour  should  be  profitable,  149 
does   not  unjustly  interfere  with 

honest  labour,  138,  503 
visiting,  348 
discipline,  1^  103.  358 

in  IrelanOescribed,  671 ;  recnit* 
of.  676 

object  of,  657 

results  of  present  system  unsatis- 
factory, 656 
select  committee  on,  1850,  5 19 
Prisons,  their  condition  formerly,  358 
Mr.  Pearson's  plan  to  make  self- 
supporting.  530 
of  Munich  and  Valencia,  543 
should  be  regarded  as  moral  hospi- 
tals, 367 
too  sumptuous.  III 
and  workhouses  emptied  by  operation 
of  the  Maine  Law,  435-7,  431-3 
Prisoners' Aid  Society  at  Birmingham,  a  76, 

599»  604 
Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill,  15-8,  41 

employment  of,  on  public  works,  617, 
642 

employment  of,  supposed  to  interfere 
with  honest  labour ;  fallacy  of  this 
opinion  demonstrated,  138,  503 
how  they  should  be  treated,  ififi 
instances  of,  who  are  well-conducted 
in  confinement,  but  outrageous 
when  at  liberty,  531 
petitions  in  favour  ofr^i35,  141 
photographed  to  secure  identifica- 
tion, ^2 
should  be  permitted  to  earn  a  little 
money  to  support  them  after  leav- 
ing prison,  1 79 
Prire-fiehters,  95 

Proposal  to  callupoD  persons  once  con« 
victed  and  suspected  of  living  by 
crime,  to  show  that  they  possess 
means  of  honest  maintenance,  155, 
181 

approved  by  'Amicus,'  16^ 
Edinburgh  Review,  338 
Liverpool  Mercury,  lil 
Manchettcr  Guardian,  lOj 
Spectator,  i73-6.  gig 
TiwiM  (partially),  330 
disapproved  by  Birmingham  Mer- 
cury, iiA 
Examiner,  194 
Manchettcr  Courier,  335 
Morning  Advert  iter,  311 
Morning  Chronicle,  307 
Morning  Pott,  7  it,  2lfl 
Timet,  153,  163^  ijro^  IQQ 
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Principle  adopted  by  Qorernmeui,  with- 
out safegiuurd  of  tri&l  proposed  by 
Author,  ^68  {ace  also  'Keputed 
ThicTes') 

Property,  offences  against^  1 

Proflecutiona,  expenae  of,  5 

Proatitutea,  7^  85,  138 

Public  baths  aodwasb^ouaea,  8^ 

houaen,  ia  BirmiDgham,  603  ;  com- 
mittee OD,  380 
pby-grounda,  fti ;    readinga,  83  ; 
works,  empluymeut  of  couricta  on 
at  home,  61 7,  649 

Poniahment,  loa,  153  ;  rapidly  become 
lighter,  463 ;  now  almoat  re- 
aolred  into  impriaonment  with 
labour,  6^4  ;  represaioa  of  crime, 
the  true  end  of  puniahment,  6'ii, 
646 

Poritana,  Bl 

'QuABTERLT  RsTiBw,'  December,  1855, 

extract  Irom,         4^,  5 
Qneationa  regarding  priaon  at  Munich, 

564  ;  at  Valencia,  571 
sanitary  state  of  Birmingham,  3I7 

RaTB  or  MORTALITT  AX  BiKXIKQHAN,  315 

Rathbone,  Mr.  WiUiam,  87 

Bauhe  Haus,  356 

Reader,  Mr.,  1  iq 

Receivers  of  stolen  goods,  a,  67 

Reeommitmentsat  Warwickshire  Sessions, 

Recreation,  81,  ^ 

Redhill,  356 

Reformation,  the  object  to  b«  aimed  at 
in  treatment  of  criminals,  243  ; 
impossibility  of,  with  a  aystem  of 
abort  imprisonments,  634  ;  of  all 
criminals  impossible,  2iy  ;  of 
large  proportion  proved  possible 
by  experience  of  Bavaria  and  Spain, 
656 ;  how  attainable,  657  ;  moat 
M  relied  on  for  diminution  of 
crime,  ^84  ;  should  determine 
length  of  imprisonment,  ^77  ;  test 
of,  54?,  673  ;  satisfactory  test  of, 
regarded  by  Sir  George  Grey  as 
impossible  to  obtain,  067 

Reformatory  discipline,  539;  principle  has 
Dot  yet  been  tried  in  England,  626 

lUfonnatory  schools,  543  ;  their  manage- 
ment, 354  ;  government  allowance 
for  each  cbild  at,  341,  345 

Reformatory  treatment,  8j  103,  m,  117, 
H9,  advocated  by  grand  jury, 
191  ;  applicable  alike  to  juvenile 
and  adult  uffendera,  a 89,  3^X1  ^°^* 
portanoe  of  hope  as  an  element  in, 
534.  585*  659,  690  ;  of  neoeasity 
penul  in  nature,  345 

Z 


Relation  between  employers  and  cm- 

ployed,  21 
Remission  of  sentences  of  penal  &cn  itude 

men.  »59.  477 
Repeated  convictions,  ifiS 

imprisonments,  183  ,  . 

Report  of  commissioners  on  constabulary 

force,  £ 

Repression  of  crim«»,  true  end  of  puuiab- 

ment,  623,  646 
Reputed  thieves,  propohal  to  rei>lrain, 
I55»  186.  305,  a  10.  an  ;  con- 
sidered  dangerous,  165,  195,  101, 
717,   334 ;  impracticable,  164, 
110,   313,    ^^1-4;  inoperative, 
uB  ;  unjustifiable,  rjji  ;  unneces- 
sary, iM  (see,  alao,  'Proposal,* 
&c.,  p.  704) 
Retributive  principle  in  puniahment,  ifii 
Returning  juvenile  offenders  to  their  1^- 
rents  or  employers,  118,  35  t,  oot 
register  of  those  returned  at  Bir* 
miugham,  351 
Riota  in  Birmingham  in  1839.  I 
Rogers,  Mr.,  surgeon  to  Birmingham Qaol, 
176 

RomilIy,'8ir  Bamuel,  184;  Memoirs  of,  ^ 

'  SiufoviA,*  extract  from,  iSa 

Salt  forced  into  the  mouth  of  a  priaoner 

in  Birmingham  Ckol,  336 
Saltley  Reformatory,  355 
Salvagnoli,  Sig.,  386 
Scotch  prisons,  344 

reports  on,  quoted,  53 1 
Self-respect  of  prisoners  sEbuId  be  culti< 

rated,  12 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  July,  1839,  u  ;  of 
October,  1845,  l^i  of  March, 
1847,  log  ;  of  October,  1848, 
130 ;  of  April,  1850,  i£i  ;  of 
October,  1850,  LSI  i  of  October, 
185 1,  101  ;  of  October,  1853,  363  ; 
of  Marcn,  1854,  Ji  l ;  of  September, 
1854,  M2  i  of  January,  1855, 
390  ;  of  October,  1855,  474  ;  of 
October,  1856,  543  ;  of  December, 
1856,  622  ;  of  March,  1857,  66y 

Servants  and  masters,  71 

Seven  bishopa,  trial  of,  39 

Shaw,  Mr. ,  315 

Sherwin,  Rer.  Ambrose,  33^  ' 
'Shog,'  683 

Shop-doors,  exposing  goo<ls  at,  75^  349 
Short  imprisonments,  evils  of,  no,  183, 

render  reformation  impossible,  674 
Simons,  Mr.,  letter  from,  306 
Skipworth,  Sir  Grey,  347 
Smith,  Dr.  South  wood,  399,  ^05 

conversation  of  author  with, 31 1 

Rev.  Sydney,  ^ 
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Snihhfifld  r<'ijiU'ntiary  in  Dublin  de- 
Bcribed,  67  -, :  by  Captain  Crofton, 
<86  ,  |>rM}><>rtiuu  rtfonned  at,  587 

Smuggling  sul.I•r^.•^s^■«l  on  the  Sutherlaua 
estate, 

SQcialints,  1  1 4 

S«>ciet«  de  Palrunu'^e,  187 

Suraern,  79 

Si.iiiti  aijt  /«.  by  G,  A.  IToBkinH,  55^ 
Sjjain,  evil  i»llLCt  of  depriving  prijwneni 

of  hojif  11),  659 
Spectator,  extract   from,  October  26lh, 

'^50i  LZi 
November  2iul,  J850,  1 76 

(Jct^ilK^r  25th, 

October  i.^lh,  1H55,  487 

Oot<->lH;r  20th,  185s,  516 

Jruiiian,-  3rd,  1S57,  6.^8 
Spovch  (autli<>r'h\  at  meeting  of  Birroing- 
Lriin   Lii^cbargwl   Prisoners*  Aid 
Society,  599  ;  at  Warwick  meet- 
ing, ^ 

of  Ijord  Stanify  at  meeting  of  Law 
Ainftidnient  .'Society,  6^8 
Sf|nire.s,  M..iy,  21 

Stiiidoy,  Lord,  ,^46 ;  his  speech  at  meeting 
of  Law  Amendment  Society,  628 

Statislicij  fall"iciou«,  1^ 

Siephca's  Cuiiiinentitnris,  198 

Stephens,  Mr.  (Chief  of  Police  at  Birming- 
ham), 74,  148.  176,  306 

St.  James'  BacYTlaKgetl  School,  .•^63-4 

St.  Leonard's,  Lord,  516 

Stone,  Dr.,  367 

Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  38^  ^  6^1  i  IQ, 
i'7,  ill 

descriWd  in  letter  firom  Sir  J.  E. 
Eardley  Wilmot,  ^ 
Strikes,  6^ 

Smrge,  Mr.  Joseph,  16/;.  345 

Suicideain  Birmingham  QaoU  i-jH 

Summary  convict ion.s,  107 

Summary  of  a  i>lao  for  making  landlords 
responsible  for  respectability  of 
their  tenautR,  327 

Surety  to  emplover  of  discharged  pri- 
soner, Co^^ 

Sutherland  estate,  smaggling  suppressed 
on^  iil 

Swimming,  endeavour  to  learn  without 
water,  54  1 

Sympathy  with  crimiiLals,  danger  of  un- 
due, 711,  741,  612 

Tasmania,  bushrangers  in,  641 
convict  government  in,  034 
cost  of  convicts  in,  618,  649 
transportation  to  has  ceasea,  618 
T«niperanrt'  8c>oieties,  369,  374 
Testa  of  refonnation,  471,  547,  563,  67a 
rej(nrde<l  by  Sir  <ieorge  Grey  as  un« 
obuiinabie,  667 


Testimonial  t<>  Captain  Maconochie,  965 
Theatres  at  Liverpool,  Sj. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Lee,  extract  from  letter 
to  Rev.  J.  W.  Bellairs,  from,  361 
Ticket-of-leavesystero,  46a 

principles  it  embodies,  463  ;  appli- 
cation limited  to  great  offenders, 
464  ;  conditiona  endorsed  on  ticket* 
of-leave,  467,  662  ;  misapprehen- 
sion of,  5 13  ;  Act  explained,  6.SI ; 
not  carried  into  effect,  ^69,  6lo, 
631,  664  ;  unpopularity  of,  529 ; 
partly  attributable  to  stoppage  of 
transportation,  469  ;  Daily  Xetes 
upon,  512;  cumbrous  machinery 
of  Act,  515  ;  Spectator  upon,  516  ; 
St.  Leonard's,  Lord,  upon,  516 
Ticket-of-leave,  230 

e&meil  by  length  of  imprisonment, 

not  by  good  conduct,  519 
have  occasionally  been  revoked  with- 
out fresh  conviction,  (jfi2. 
Earl  Grey's  favourable  opinion  of,  53^ 
should  be  granted  to  penal  servitude 
men,  ^  562,  6^ 
Ticket-of-leave  men  confounded  with  con- 
victs absolutely  discharged,  536  ; 
and  others,  6to 
in  Birmingham,  538.  590 
list  of,  596 

Sir  George  Grey  to  author  respecting, 

665 

letter  from  Mr.  Waddington  respect- 
ing, £(^8 

in  Bristol,  538,  591 

in  Warwickshire,  590 

in  England  and  Wales,  no  data  exist 
for  calculating  proportion  reformed 
of,  5>^9 

reconvicted,    return   to    House  of 

Lords  respecting,  664 
proportion  of,  said  to  be  reformed,  4  70 
panic    respecting,     on  mistaken 

grounds,  536, 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment, 

632 

Ticket-of-leave  holders  in  Ireland  required 
to  report  themselves  to  the  police, 
62^628 

Ticket-oMeave  no  proof  of  reclamation, 

Sir  George  Grey,  upon,  540,563. 655. 
661 

holder  should  }>e  held  to  strict 
res{)on8ibility,  659 

duties  of  police  towards,  660  ;  rule 
withholding  licence  from  penal 
servitude  men  made  two  years 
after  passing  of  the  Act,  687 

to  penal  ser^'itude  men,  Mr.  Under- 
Secretary  Waddington  respecting, 
6bz 
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Ticket-of-leare  Bill,  debate  cn,  680 

Act,  construed  hj  Mr.  Keating 
aimilarly  to  the  anthor,  690 
proposal  to  carry  it  into  effect,  62J 
bill  to  amend,  speech  of  Sir  (George 
Grey  upon,  653 

Tinuty  October  la^  1850,  159.— October 
13,  1850,  163.— October  7^ 
1850,  170. — Octol)er  77,  1851, 
aoo. — October  i_i^  1855,  478. — 
NoTember  1^  1856,  330.  — .\o- 
rember  i8^  1856,  604. — Febniary 

22i  '857,  628 

Tom  Jones,  30 

Total  abstinence  pledge,  368 

Tuwnsend,  Mr.  Charles,  medical  officer  of 
Birmingham,  313  ;  his  report  to 
Borough  Inspection  Committee, 
3»3  ;  extract  of  letter  to  author 
from,  .^17;  his  answers  to  ques- 
tions proposed  by  author,  318 

Townsend,  Kev.  C.  on  prison  at 
Munich,  550 

Trading  Justice,  460 

Trainers  of  thieves,  99 

Transportation,  8,  f  1 3  ;  becoming  less 
frequent,  1841  615  ;  more  diffi- 
cult, 608  ;  difficulty  of  finding 
site  fur,  616 ;  to  Tasmania  has 
ceased,  618  ;  no  longer  o])en  to  us, 
463 ;  proposal  to  have  fresh  re- 
course to,  616  ;  renewal  of,  held 
to  be  impossible,  635 ;  rarely  re- 
sorted to  by  any  country  beside 
England,  618 

Transportation  Committee,  House  of 
Commons,  1856,  author's  evidence 
before,  >  showing  impossibility 
of  calculating  number  of  ticket-of- 
leave  men  reformed,  589 ;  Mr. 
Waddington's  evidence  before, 
535  ;  Charge  on  resolutions  of, 

Transportation,  letter  on,  by  John  Frost, 

Transported  conricta,  173 
Travaux  Forces,  518 
Trial  by  jury,  first  introduction  at  Bir- 
mingham, ± 
Tribunals  all  fallible,  i8i_ 
Turner,  Rev.  Sidney,  342-5-6,  3^6 

UxHxroRM KD  convicts,  eviU  of  discharg- 
ing from  prison,  360-1,  614,  655 

Vaoranot,  111 

Valencia,  prison  of,  533,  544 

described  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  55a 
described  by  MontesinoSj  557 


Valencia,  officers  employed  at,  ^25 
cost  of  each  prisoner  in,  574^ 
questions,  &c.,  rt'ganHiig,  571 

Vancouver's  Island  umiuitable  for  a  penal 
colony,  630 

Vidal,  Rev.  O.  K.,  145 

Vigilance  of  the  Press,  154,  638 

Visiting  magistrates,  74^],  2  75 

Visitors  in  prisons,  184,  347 

Visits  to  prisoners  from  friends,  16. 

Voluntary  principle  in  establishing  refor- 
matory institutions,  339 

Waddikoton,  Mr.  Under-Secretary,  his 
evidence    before  Transportation 
Committee,  525 
respecting  tickets-of-Ieave  to  -penal 

servitude  men,  687 
letter  from,  respecting  ticket-of-leave 
men  in  Birmingham,  598 
Wallis,  Mr.  S.  T.,  on  prison  at  Valencia, 

Warwick,  meeting  at,  to  establish  county 

reformatory,  346 
Warwickshire  Sessions,  347,  461 
ticket-of-leave  men  in,  590 
Webster,  Professor,  trial  oif,  IQ 
Weekly  JJitpcUcJi,  Oct.  14th,  1855,  article 

from,  501 
Wells,  Susannah,  22 

Western  Australia,  cost  of  convicts  in, 

618.  649 

will  not  receive  our  worst  felons, 

6q8 

Whately,  Archbishop,  405,  473 

would  substitute  labour  for  time 
sentences,  474 

Wheatley,  Mr.  E.       346  ;  fire  on  his 
estate,  366 

Whitmore,  Mr.  Wolryche,  2ii 

Whitty,  Captain,  673 

evidence  of,  regarding  penal  servi- 
tude men,  563 
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